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Cooperatives  Must 
Be  Based  On 
Good  Economics 

By  Chris  L.  Christensen!! 

Dean,  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Wisconsin 


MANY  SUCCESSFUL  business  or- 
ganizations whether  private, 
corporate,  or  cooperative  in 
type — have  started  from  small  be- 
ginnings. 

"Learning  by  doing,"  is  a  sound 
educational  process,  worthy  of  adop- 
tion in  the  operation  of  cooperative 
as  well  as  corporate  enterprises. 
No  farmers'  cooperative  movement 
is  likely  to  be  successful  permanently 
or  to  reach  large  proportions  unless 
it  builds  on  experience.  There  is 
nothing  mysterious  or  mystical  about 
cooperation;  instead  it  must  be 
established  and  operated  upon  sound 
bases  and  business  principles. 

Neither  the  individual  farmer  nor 
his  leaders  can  or  have  any  right 
to  assume  that  cooperation  is  a 
cure-all  for  all  the  ills  of  farming. 
It  is  idle  to  think  for  one  moment 
that  the  cooperative  organization 
can  at  once  accomplish  its  rightful 
purpose  and  at  the  same  time  over- 
come such  disasters  as  partial  shut 
clowns  of  industry,  large  unemploy- 
ment with  resulting  reduced  pay- 
rolls and  buying  power  on  the  part 
of  the  urban  population,  and  tariffs 
and  trade  barriers  in  one  form  or 
another  which  obstruct  foreign  trade, 
all  of  which  have  a  tremendous 
influence  upon  farm  income. 

John  Barton,  of  the  International 
Folk  School  of  Denmark,  in  address- 
ing a  group  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  last  December,  sensed 
both  the  possibilities  and  the  limi- 
tations of  cooF>erative  organization 
in  this  significant  statement:  "Un- 
less cooperation  is  good  economics, 
it  won't   last   long.      It   must   be  a 
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\^o-operatiuii 

A  terribly  misused  and  abused  word!  Co- 
operation doesn't  mean  just  men  working  to- 
gether. Co-operation  has  a  deeper  meaning  than 
just  that.  Co-operation  means  working  with 
and  taking  advantage  of  changing  times  and 
changing  conditions  working  with  and  not 
against  these  changes. 

It  is  necessary  to  co-operate  with  FORCES, 
as  well  as  with  men,  to  succeed  today. 

To  illustrate:    A  swimmer  dives  into  the  surf 

he  is  caught  in  a  riptide.  Does  he  fight  it 
and  struggle  against  it?  No,  not  ij  he  is  smart. 
He  works  with  it  as  it  carries  him  toward  safe 
water.  The  word  "Co-operation"  as  commonly 
used  today  has  deteriorated  until  it  has  in 
most  minds  a  very  shallow  meaning.  Study 
the  word;  its  meaning  has  great  value  to  the 
mind  that  can  THINK  and  then  APPLY 
what   it   has   learned  from   thoughtful  study. 

CALIFORNIA   MILK   NEWS. 


(•Prepared  from  Bn  •ddress  delivered  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Producer!  Commi»«ion 
Auociation.) 


superior  way  of  doing  business  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  whole 
.ommunity  as  well." 

This,  1  believe,  is  a  very  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  farmers'  cooperative 
movement.  Farmers  are  not  likely 
to  stick  together  for  the  mere  sake 
of  organization.  Farmers  work  to- 
gether in  their  cooperative  associa- 
tions for  the  same  reasons  that 
business  men  unite  namely  that  it 
is  to  their  individual  advantage  to 
pool  their  efforts  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  distribution  and  price 
negotiations  in  the  markets. 

Must  Serve  Economic  Need 

The  first  principle  in  a  successful 
cooperative  enterprise  is  that  the 
association  must  meet  some  specific 
"economic  need."  The  livestock 
producers  and  their  local  shipping 
associations  in  1922  saw  the  need  of 
developing  their  own  marketing 
agency  on  the  Chicago  market  to 
provide  an  efficient  and  economical 
marketing  service. 

The  membership  of  this  organiza- 
tion recognized,  as  many  of  us  have 
felt,  that  after  farmers  have  gone 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  pro- 
ducing farm  products,  they  have  a 
greater  interest  in  the  marketing 
of  these  products  than  anyone  else. 
It  is  the  farmer  who  has  made  the 


original  investment  in  land,  build- 
ings, equipment,  livestock  and  labor 
and  having  more  at  stake  he  cer- 
tainly should  be  more  interested 
than  anyone  else  in  seeing  that  the 
product  is  efficiently  assembled, 
processed,  and  distributed  to  users 
and  consumers.  Just  so,  the  live- 
stock man  is  justified  in  perfecting 
cooperative  business  organizations, 
such  as  you  have  done  here  through 
your  own  organization,  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  the  sale  of 
livestock  in  the  markets. 

Must  Be  Ably  Managed 

Being  the  stock  holders  and  own- 
ers of  the  business,  the  responsibility 
for  management  in  a  cooperative 
association  begins  with  the  members 
of  the  organization.  It  is  the 
members  who  select  the  directors  of 
the  association.  In  electing  directors, 
qualified  to  direct  the  affairs  of  a 
cooperative  business  association,  the 
members  of  the  organization  meet 
not  only  a  great  responsibility,  but 
an  obligation  to  their  group  enter- 
prise. 

Members  of  cooperative  associa- 
tions who  complain  about  their 
directors  and  manager  have  too 
often  failed  to  perform  intelligently 
their  first  and  most  important  duty. 

(Please  turn  to  page  14) 


Support  These  Measures 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  and  Legisla- 
tive machines  now  have  many 
ibills  piled  up  for  their  consider- 
ation. Of  those  which  affect  our 
interests  as  milk  producers  some 
should  be  enacted  into  law.    Others 

ed.  Those  which  we  can  endorse  are 
listed  herewith  with  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  each. 

Goldsborough  Amendment 

This  amendment  to  the  National 
Administration's  banking  and  cur- 
rency bill  would  make  it  mandatory 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
restore  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  to  its  1921-29  level,  and  to 
keep  this  purchasing  power  stable 
in  its  relation  to  a  suitable  index  of 
basic  commodities.  This  amend- 
ment has  been  approved  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
National  Grange,  National  Coopera- 
tive Council.  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers'  Federation,  Farm- 
ers National  Grain  Corporation  and 
Committee  for  the  Nation. 

Write  your  Congressman  at  the 
House  Office  Building.  Washington, 
and  urge  the  passage  of  the  Golds- 
borough  amendment. 

Pennsylvania  H.  2393 

This  bill  will  bring  Pennsylvania 
Stale  law  referring  to  milk  testing 
up-to-date,  amending  the  1925  law 
with  later  amendments.  It  specifies 
that  every  step  of  sampling  and 
testing  milk  by  the  Babcock  test 
must  be  done  so  as  to  insure  accur- 
ate tests  and  sets  penalties  for  viola- 
tions. It  also  requires  buyers  of  milk 
from  producers  to  notify  promptly 
each  producer  individually  as  to  his 
test  for  each  period. 

Request  your  Representative  and 
your  Senator  at  Harrisburg  to  sup- 
port this  measure  designed  for  your 
protection. 

A. A. A.  Amendments     H.  R.  7088 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
needs  these  amendments  so  as  to 
make  more  effective  our  govern- 
mental efforts  at  restoring  farm 
purchasing  power.  These  amend- 
ments would  clarify  certain  points 
in  the  original  act  and  would  give 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration the  needed  power  to 
control  by  licensing  the  marketing 
of  a  commodity  whenever  two-thirds 
of  the  affected  producers  would 
approve  such  a  control  program. 
Also  that  such  control  would  be 
abandoned  whenever  a  majority  of 
producers  affected  would  request  it. 

It  would  permit  a  processing  tax 
on  milk  and  its  products  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  surplus 
dairy    products    or    for    expanding 


markets.  It  would  provide  for  using 
up  to  30  percent  of  tariffs  collected 
for  expanding  foreign  markets,  pur- 
chase of  marginal  lands,  and  on  re- 
duction programs. 

This  bill  would  direct  the  A.  A.  A. 
to  ow/p  r«>rno;nitinn  and  encourage- 
ment   to    agricultural    cooperatives. 

Write  your  Congressman  and  U. 
S.  Senators  demanding  that  they 
support  this  bill. 

Awaiting  Signature 

The  New  Jersey  legislature  con- 
tinues its  milk  control  board  accord- 
ing to  a  bill  now  awaiting  Governor 
Hoffman's  signature.  The  board, 
according  to  this  bill,  will  have  five 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  who  will  serve  on  a 
$10.00  per  diem  and  expenses  basis. 

Another  change  provides  that  the 
board  be  financed  by  the  industry, 
license  fees  of  $1.00  to  $800.00  from 
milk  dealers  being  specified. 

The  business  and  policies  of  dairy 
cooperatives  are  approved  and  re- 
cognition given  the  right  to  blend 
prices   to  members  of  cooperatives. 


Passed — 

Maryland  Control  Bill 

The  Maryland  legislature  passed  a 
bill  providing  for  a  three-man  Milk 
Control  Commission  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  from  nominees 
specified  by  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Salaries  will  be  fixed 
by  that  board  and  additional  per- 
sonnel as  needed  will  be  employed 
by  the  commission. 

The  commission  will  act  as  medi- 
ator or  arbitrator  in  any  marketing 
area,  as  defined  by  it,  in  which  a 
substantial  proportion  of  producers, 
distributors  or  consumers  request 
such  supervision  and  only  in  such 
areas.  It  may  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  advisory  boards  of 
producers  and  distributors  in  any 
market,  members  of  such  boards  to 
serve  without  compensation.  In 
determining  reasonableness  of  prices 
the  commission  is  to  be  guided  by 
cost  of  production  considering, 
among  other  factors,  compliance 
with  sanitary  regulations. 

All  dealers  shall  be  licensed  in  any 
market  in  which  application  for 
control  is  made  and  producers  in 
such  markets  shall  hold  permits. 
A  fee  of  one  cent  on  each  100 
pounds  of  milk  bought  from  pro- 
ducers and  handled  by  dealers  in 
such  areas  will  be  collected  and 
used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
commission.  The  check-off  shall  be 
collected  and  paid  to  the  commission 
by    the   dealers   but   producers   will 
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bear  one  half  the  amount.  Producer- 
distributors  will  pay  the  full  cent  to 
the  commission.  The  law  specifically 
provides  that  the  commission  shall 
not  spend  any  money  beyond  its 
income  through  license  fees  support- 
ed by  the  check-off. 

Maryland  producers  who  .sell  milk 
outside  the  state  will  not  be  brought 
under  the  commission  unless  those 
producers  handlmg  at  least  t)3  per- 
cent of  the  milk  going  to  any  one 
market  request  it. 

Milk  produced  outside  the  state 
sold  in  a  Maryland  market  under 
commission  control  shall  be  consider- 
ed subject  to  commission  orders 
when  it  comes  to  rest  in  Maryland. 

Bargaining  by  two  or  more  distri- 
butors with  producers,  either  or- 
ganized in  an  association  or  not, 
shall  be  considered  lawful  with  the 
commission  given  power  to  approve, 
modify  or  reject  such  selling  plans 
or  price  schedules  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  in  this  bargaining. 

The  act  is  declared  an  emergency 
measure  to  expire  on  June   I,    1937. 

Milk  Testing  Law 

Also  passed  was  a  milk  testing  law 
in  Maryland,  specifying  certain  regu- 
lations in  taking  samples  of  milk  for 
the  Babcock  test  and  for  applying 
that  test.  It  provides  for  licensing 
at  a  small  fee  all  who  sample  or  test 
milk  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  pro- 
ducers. Penalties  are  provided  for 
the  tester  and  plant  manager  in 
cases  of  violation  and  all  composite 
samples  must  be  kept  a  certain 
period  to  permit  a  check  test.  Pro- 
ducers must  be  notified  promptly 
of  their  test  for  each  testing  period. 

Delaware  passed  a  similar  law 
with  similar  provisions. 


Price  and  Store  Sale 

"The  sale  of  milk  through  stores 
is  largely  dominated  by  price,  "  says 
H.  W.  Mumford,  Jr.,  of  the  New 
York  state  college  of  agriculture. 

"More  milk  is  sold  when  the  price 
goes  down,  and  less  milk  is  sold  when 
the  price  goes  up,"  he  points  out. 

"While  one-cent  changes  in  price 
had  little  effect,  larger  changes  had 
a  very  marked  effect  upon  sales. 

"Both  rises  and  falls  in  price 
brought  about  less  than  proportional 
changes  in  the  volume  sold.  A  one- 
third  drop  in  price  from  nine  to  six 
cents  a  quart  resulted  in  less  than 
one-fifth  increase  in  sales,  while  a 
two-thirds  increase  in  price  resulted 
in  only  a  one-seventh  drop  in  sales. 

"Since  greatly  increased  sales  of 
milk  through  stores  seem  to  depend 
on  sharply  lowered  retail  prices, 
retail  stores  in  upstate  cities  do  not 
appear  to  be  an  outlet  for  milk 
worthy  of  extended  effort  by  New 
York  dairymen." 
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)efeat  These   Measures 


OME  l-EGl.si.ATioN  now  being  con- 
sidered would  injure  agriculture, 
especially  dairy  interests.  CVr- 
,,  of  these   bills   appear  desii,'ned 

ecially    for    that    purpose,    other 

s  if  enacted  into  law,  would  help 

lers  by  injurmg  us. 

icking  Regulation,  S.  1629 

his  bill  known  as  the  I.astnian 
S.  1629.  now  before  the  House 
Representatives  has  passed  the 
S.  Senate.  It  places  all  motor 
icks,  both  common  and  contract 
riers  under  jurisdiction  of  the 
erstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Should  this  bill  pass  it  would 
an  that  all  rates  would  Le  uniform 
set  by  that  Commission,  that 
es  could  not  be  changed  except 
h  the  Commission's  approval 
1  that  routes  could  not  be  ch.mged 
hout  such  approval.  Undoubted- 
costs  of  hauling  milk  would 
rease  as  would  tiie  cost  of  all 
ler  hauling  from  farm  to  market, 
^educ  d  charges  and  hauling  effi- 
ncies  already  obtained  would  he 
danger  of  nullification.  l.fforts 
w  under  way  to  reduce  hauling 
Its  would  be  wasted.  Atlemi>ts  to 
roducc  efficiencies  such  as  lower 
es,  rerouting  trucks,  combining 
ds,  etc..  would  require  Cornmis- 
n  approval  before  becoming  effec- 
eand  while  being  considered,  per- 
)8  for  months,  tlie  farmi-rs  would 
y  the  bills. 

write  your  Congressman,  I  louse 
lice  Building,  Washington,  and 
Lnand  of  him  that  he  vote  against 
fctastman  bill.  S.   1629. 

Ispection  Bill  H.  178 

.This  bill,  as  now  drawn  up.  is  not 

ceptable.      It   specifies   a   clumsy, 

r-'nsive   and    impractical    method 

taking  samples  for  bacteria  tests 

A  milk. 

^e  Wagner  Bill 

[This  is  a  labor  bill  before  United 
ates  Congress  which  would  simpli- 
the  unionization  of  all  industry, 
rge  and  small,  and  would  benefit 
Jy  a  minority  labor  group.  Should 
Justrics  handling  the  products  of 
riculture  be  unionized  costs  would 
advanced  and  that  extra  expcn.se 
uld  come  out  of  either  the  con- 
mer  or  the  farmer.  With  an 
undance  of  farm  supplies  avail- 
le  we  have  a  buyer's  market  and 
e  farmer  would  pay. 
The  farmer  woulcl  also  pay  the 
tra  cost  of  manufactured  goods  he 
ght  buy  which  would  result  from 
e  combination  of  a  restricted  pro- 
iction  program  and  a  higher  wage 
ale.  He  would  pay  coming  and 
ling. 


Demand  ol  your  U.  S.  .Senators 
and  your  (  ongres.srnan  that  he  vole 
against  the  Wagner  \A\\. 

Defeated: 

A  milk  control  l.ill  introduced  in 
the  Delaware  Icijislature  was  delcat- 
ed  at  the  close  of  the  session. 


The  only  differenc:-  between  step- 
ping stones  and  stumbling  blocks  is 
the  way  you  use  tlu  m. 

Some  folks  need  more  bone  in  the 
back  and  less  in  the  head. 
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Philadelphia  On  Parade 


Piiii.ADEi-PHiA  on  Parade,"  the 
Little  World's  Fair  that  will 
show  what  Piuladel|)hia  has  done, 
is  doing,  and  expects  to  do.  opens  in 
the  C  ommerciul  Museum  and  Con- 
vention Hall  on  Thursday.  May  9. 
Pageantry,  entertainment,  exhibi- 
tions of  art  and  the  sciences,  togeth- 
er with  the  most  comprehensive  and 
interesting  display  of  medical  pro- 
gress Philaclclr)hia  ever  has  attempt- 
ed; panoramic  presontalions  of  all 
the  thousand  and  one  kinds  of 
business  and  industry  that  have 
marked  Philadelphia  as  "The  Work- 
shop of  the  World"  all  these  are 
included  in  the  program  of  "Phila- 
delphia on  Parade.  " 

An  aviation  exhibit,  with  a  disjjlay 
of  all  types  of  planes  and  equipment 
and  with  a  cor[)S  of  Philadelphia 
society  girls  who  have  won  flying 
licenses  acting  as  hostesses  and 
guides,  is  one  of  the  features  to  be 
seen. 

Another  unusual  feature  is  the 
exhibition  of  paintings  being  arrang- 
ed by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  In  all  12")  pictures 
will  be  hung  around  the  walls  of  the 
Convention  1  lall  auditorium. 

Fs|)ccially  arranged  is  the  big 
dramatic  re-enactment  "Making  of 
the  Constitution"  on  the  stage  of 
Convention  I  lall  on  the  evening  of 
May  8,  immediately  prior  to  the 
official  opening  day.  Sponsored  by 
the  Philadelphia  liar  As.sociation. 
"Making  of  the  Constitution"  num- 
bers among  its  cast  such  notable 
Philadelphians  as  former  U.  S. 
Senator  George  Wharton  Pepper  in 
the  character  of  George  Washington 
and  Franklin  S|)encer  Fdmonds  as 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

"Miracles  of  .Service."  a  "Festival 
of  Nations,"  "Faith  Through  the 
Ages,"    "The    Court    of    Fiishions." 


"Women's  Civic  Day"  and  "Young 
America  I^ay"  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  additional  features. 

The  number  of  business  firms  and 
other  organizations  that  will  be 
represented  in  the  business  part  of 
"Philadelphia  on  Parade"  now  num- 
bers well  over  100,  according  to  a 
recent  report  of  William  H.  Lisen- 
man.  managing  director. 

The  dairy  interests  will  be  repre- 
sented at  "Philadelphia  on  Paracle" 
with  an  extensive  display  being 
prepared  by  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council.  This  exhibit 
is  36  feet  long  and  10  feet  in  depth, 
jjortraying  the  movement  of  milk 
from  the  farm  to  the  consumers 
door  step  in  the  city. 

The  display  contains  action,  being 
known  technically,  as  "Motionad." 
and  is  worked  out  to  minute  detail. 
The  farm  is  shown  with  an  up-to- 
date  barn  from  which  the  milk  is 
hauled  on  farm  trucks  to  the  receiv- 
ing station  where  it  is  cooled  and 
prepared  for  the  long  distance  haul 
to  the  city  {)lant  by  tank  truck  and 
milk  train. 

Miniatures  of  this  transportation 
equipment  are  shown  in  action.  The 
miniature  city  milk  plant  is  cut  out 
so  as  to  furnish  a  setting  for  moving 
pictures  showing  every  step  in  the 
handling  of  milk  in  supplying  retail 
trade. 

Milk  wagons  move  from  the  city 
milk  plant  to  homes. 

Tickets  to  "Philadelphia  on  Par- 
ade" can  be  obtained  from  the 
Dairy  Council  office,  219  N.  Broad 
Street,  either  by  mail  or  calling  in 
person.  These  tickets  will  obtain 
admission  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 


The  only  safe  way  to  destroy 
your  enemy  is  to  make  him  your 
friend. 
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under  the  management  of  one  person 
and  used  for  agricultural  purfjoses  is 
called  a  farm,  and  also  any  smaller 
plot  from  which  $250  or  more  of 
farm  produce  is  sold. 

Many  "subsistance"  homes  will 
be  classed  as  farms  but  will  contrib- 
ute practically  nothing  to  agricul- 
tural  output.      A   small    home   and 
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The    Food 
For  All  Ages 


Penn  State  Cooperates 
In  Surplus  Milk  Study 

A  study  of  the  surplus  milk 
situation  in  the  northeastern  mar- 
kets is  being  conducted  by  the  agri- 
cultural economics  department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  in 
cooperation  with  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  and  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  field  work 
is  being  done  in  the  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  milk  areas  within  the 
state. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  joint 
project  to  supply  needed  information 
in  order  that  regional  and  coopera- 
tive programs  can  be  conducted. 
Information  pertaining  to  the  loca- 
tion, the  amount  of  milk  handled, 
the  ultimate  use,  and  the  places  of 
shipment  is  being  obtained  from  all 
receiving  stations. 

Additional  information  is  being 
gathered  to  determine  the  amount 
of  cream  coming  from  western  states. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  what 
might  be  done  to  organize  a  cream 
market  so  that  local  farmers  may 
get  higher  prices  for  Class  11  milk. 
Buyers'  demands  and  preferences 
are  receiving  consideration. 


r 


.^-1 £.„. 


Ten  Percent  More  Farms 

Preliminary  reports  of  the  1935 
farm  census  taken  in  January  re- 
veal an  increase  of  about  10  percent 
in  number  of  farms  in  this  country. 
The  county  showing  a  decrease  in 
number  of  farms  is  exceptional. 

It  is  doubtful  that  this  will  be  of 
any  great  consequence  to  agricul- 
ture. We  must  remember  that  any 
plot  of  ground  of  3  acres  or  more 
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another  dealer 
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the  corner  of  a  farm  made  two  farms 
ac CO  ding  to  the  census.  We  can 
expect  most  occupants  of  such  homes 
to  return  to  the  city  when  they  can 
again  find  work  there.  A  few  may 
continue  to  make  such  "farms"  their 
homes  and  work  in  town. 

There  is  small  chance  that  many 
of  these  half  million  new  "farmers" 
and  their  families  will  offer  serious 
competition  to  our  established  farm- 
ers. 


The  Small  Producer 

Much  concern  is  felt  in  some 
quarters  as  to  the  future  of  the  small 
producer  who  supplies  a  fluid  milk 
market.  The  tendency  is  toward 
fewer  herds  supplying  city  markets 
and  a  higher  average  production  per 
herd. 

Perhaps  no  one  factor  has  worked 
against  the  small  producer  more 
than  inspection  standards.  Barns 
must  meet  certain  requirements, 
the  milk  house  must  be  of  a  certain 
general  type,  cooling  equipment 
must  be  provided,  drainage  and 
building  specifications  must  come 
up  to  par.  All  these  rules  apply 
whether  the  producer  has  five  cows 
or  fifteen     or  fifty. 

The  milk  house  that  is  big  enough 
for  a  five-cow  herd  is  big  enough 
for  a  fifteen-cow  herd  and  about 
half  big  enough  for  a  fifty-cow  herd. 
The  cooler  that  handles  the  milk 
from  fifteen  cows  may  be  no  larger 
or  only  one  size  larger  than  the  one 
for  five  cows. 

The  cost  of  draining  the  yard  and 
of  seeing  that  buildings  are  built  to 
meet  light,  flooring,  and  other  re- 
quirements is  not  much  different 
for  the  five  and  the  fifteen  cow  herd. 
The  same  utensils,  except  for  a 
few  extra  cans,  will  take  care  of  the 
milk  from  fifteen  cows  as  well  as 
from  five  cows. 

In  almost  every  equipment  ex- 
pense item  the  owner  of  the  medium 
or  large  herd  has  a  lower  average 
cost  per  cow  than  the  owner  of  the 
small  herd.  Likewise  his  expense 
on  each  hundred  pounds  of  milk  is 
lower.  He  finds  himself  justified 
in  more  cases,  as  compared  to  the 
small  producer,  in  going  to  the 
expense  of  meeting  these  require- 
ments. 

The  result  has  followed  that,  as 
inspection  standards  are  made  more 
strict,  more  of  the  small  producers 
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ment  favored  the  higher  prices. 
There  was  talk  about  a  disrupted 
market  if  the  price  was  not  restored 
and  a  chain  store  representatives 
statement  was  interpreted  to  mean 
that  those  stores  were  determined  to 
undersell  retail  delivered  prices  re- 
gardless of  how  low  such  prices 
might  go. 


Stanley  Keed  rromoted 

The  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  ranks  next  to  the 
Attorney  General  in  legal  prestige 
and  his  influence  is  felt  even  more 
in  cases  argued  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  Farm     cooperatives     are 

pleased  to  know  that  Stanley  Reed, 
a  friend  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment, now  occupies  that  influential 
position. 

From  service  as  counsel  for  several 
Kentucky  cooperatives  Mr.  Reed 
advanced  to  counsel  for  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  then  to  coun.sel^  for  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, and  to  his  present  position. 


Butter  Price  Fluctuations 
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A.    H.    Lauterbach.    chief    of    the 
dairy    division    of    A.    A.    A.,    calls 
attention    to   the   abnormal   fluctua- 
tions in  butter  prices  during  the  last 
six    weeks.       At    least    eight    times 
during   April   there   have   been   fluc- 
tuations from  one  day  to  the  next  of 
one  cent  or  more.      Two  other  such 
fluctuations     occurred     during     the 
last  ten  days  of  March.     Of  the  ten 
one-cent  fluctuations  four  were  up- 
ward and  six  downward  with  some 
gradual  upward  trends  between  some 
of  the  sharp  drops.     During  the  26 
trading    days    in    April    fluctuations 
from  the  previous  day's  price  occurr- 
ed on  20  days. 

These  fluctuations  are  considered 
by  Mr.  Lauterbach  to  be  unwarrant- 
ed and  unduly  disturbing  to  the 
market.  Among  proposals  to  correct 
such  fluctuations  are  establishing  a 
"committee  market."  a  weekly  price 
change,  offering  a  minimum  number 
of  tubs  before  establishing  a  price 
change,  and  a  stabilizing  program  by 
cooperative  organizations. 


Continue  Bang's  Program 

Additional  funds  have  been  made 
available  for  the  Bang's  disease  era- 
dication program,  permitting  indem- 
nity payments  and  providing  funds 
for  rctesting  herds.  This  emergency 
fund  of  $8,500,000  was  set  aside  for 
this  purpose  by  the  A.  A.  A. 

More  than  415.000  tests  were 
made  in  February.  26.587  herds  be- 
ing tested.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin. 
Ohio  and  Oregon  led  in  the  number 
of  herds  tested. 


Since  July  I.  1934.  when  this 
testing  program  started.  99.668  herds 
with  1.736.629  cattle  have  been 
tested.  Infection  was  found  in 
44.084  herds  which  contained  over  a 
million  cattle.  The  number  of 
infected  cattle  is  not  reported.  Near- 
ly a  million  cattle  were  on  the  wait- 
ing list  on  March   I. 

Pennsylvania  had  4.949  herds 
with  85.510  cattle  under  supervision 
on  Marrh  I.  Maryland  408  herds 
with  8276  cattle.  Delaware  147  herds 
with  3  I  50  cattle  and  New  Jersey  105 
herds  with  5207  cattle. 


To  Honor  Byrd 

Admiral  Richard  F.  Byrd  will  be 
presented  with  a  gold  medal  for 
outstanding  service  to  the  dairy 
industry  at  the  annual  meeting  ot 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
at  New  York  City  on  May   15. 

Admiral  Byrd's  Antarctic  expedi- 
tion left  on  October  19.  1933  carry- 
ing three  Guernsey  cows.  It  will 
return  about  May  5.  These  cows 
were  taken  on  the  expedition  to 
supply  fresh  milk  to  members  of 
the  staff  and  crew.  Two  of  the 
cows  and  a  bull  calf,  now  16  months 
old  and  born  in  the  Antarctic,  are 
returning. 
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It  is  generally  conceded  that  milk 
should  be  cooled  to  about  50  de- 
grees within  two  hours  after  milk- 
ing. Well  water  seldom  is  this  cold 
and  few  springs  are  satisfactory 
from  the  temperature  standpoint. 
Whether  ice  or  mechanical  refrigera- 
tion is  used  depends  on  local  prices 
of     ice    and     electric    current    and 

«..V.AfUA>.    r^nrmxr    ie     nv»il»rtl^    for    tnO 

purchase  of  a  mechanical  unit. 


What  Type  Cooler 

.  C*  Krueger, 


Extension  Afrricultural  Engineer, 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  College 


May,  1935 


DAIRYMEN  considering  the  con- 
struction or  purchase  of  a  milk 
cooling  unit  have  a  lot  of 
questions  to  answer  before  making  a 
decision.  Among  them  are  what 
sort  of  outfit  do  I  need,  can  I  cool 
with  water  or  must  I  use  ice  or  a 
mechanical  unit  can  1  build  my 
own  cooling  tank  or  is  it  better  or 
cheaper  to  buy  what  arc  the  pit- 
falls in  home  construction  what 
must  1  look  for  in  the  commercial 
cabinet? 

Your  own  market  requirements 
stipulate  the  degree  of  cooling. 

It  takes  23  pounds  of  ice  to  cool  a 
forty  quart  can  of  milk  to  50  de- 
grees. This  does  not  include  the 
ice  necessary  to  offset  tank  radiation 
losses..  From  one  to  two  kilowatt 
hours  of  current  are  required  to  cool 
a  forty  quart  can  of  milk  to  30 
degrees.  The  average  is  nearer  one. 
These  figures  include  normal  tank 
radiation  losses. 

Mechanical  refrigeration  has  the 
advantage  that  temperatures  arc 
positive  and  controllable,  the  icing 
job  is  eliminated,  the  tank  is  always 
cold,  ready  for  use,  and  in  many 
cases  the  total  cost  for  operation  and 
maintenance  is  less  than  for  ice. 

Immersion  Cooler  Preferred 

For  those  wholesaling  milk  the 
immersion  tank  or  wet  cooling 
method  is  generally  preferred.  If 
one  must  cool  the  morning's  milk  in 
less  than  the  60  to  90  minutes  that 
normal  cooling  requires,  it  can  be 
run  over  a  surface  cooler,  the  upper 
half  of  which  may  be  cooled  with 
well  water  and  the  lower  half  with 
water  circulated  from  the  milk 
storage  tank.  Retail  dairymen  or 
others  having  a  bottle  handling 
problem  will  probably  find  a  dry 
storage  most  convenient.  With  this 
however,  surface  cooling  of  the  milk 
is  mandatory  since  air  is  a  poor 
conductor  of  heat  and  warm  cans 
of  milk  set  in  a  dry  cold  room  or 
box  will  cool  too  slowly  to  inhibit 
bacterial  growth. 

The  first  question  in  the  minds  of 
those  intending  to  use  a  wet  storage 
tank  is  whether  to  buy  or  to  make 
it  themselves.  This  rather  depends 
on  one's  ability  and  skill  in  concrete 
work  and  carpentry;  on  whether 
construction   materials   are   cheaply 


available,  and  on  spare  time.  1  lome- 
built  units  may  be  set  into  the  floor 
so  as  to  facilitate  handling  of  cans. 
Purchased  tanks  too  can  be  set  into 
a  lined  pit  in  the  floor. 

Advantages  for  Both  Types 

Home-built  tanks  of  insulated 
concrete  construction  are  permanent 
if  carefully  constructed.  They  are 
low  in  cost  if  materials  and  labor 
are  available.  A  6-can  job  will  cost 
about  $100.00,  complete  with  coils. 
Purchased  tanks  and  cabinets  have 
the  advantage  of  portability.  They 
can  be  installed  anywhere  and  re- 
moved or  exchanged  for  larger  or 
smaller  units  as  the  business  de- 
mands; they  are  generally  l>uilt 
right  and  come  complete  without 
any  bother  to  the  dairymen  for  the 
fitting  of  coils,  piping,  etc. 

In  constructing  a  home-built  tank 
the  all-important  point  is  to  make 
absolutely  sure  that  the  insulating 
material  is  thoroughly  waterproofed 
before  it  is  built  into  the  tank. 
Such  a  tank  is  usually  made  of  four 
inches  of  concrete  outside  with  a 
lining  of  three  inches  of  cork  or 
other  insulating  material  and  an 
inner  lining  of  throe  inches  of  con- 
crete. The  inner  lining  may  be  of 
metal  and  the  outer  of  wood  al- 
though most  dairymen  prefer  to 
build  the  all-concrete  tyjx?.  Since 
the  job  of  successfully  applying  hot 
asphalt  ot  hydroline  to  the  insulating 
material  is  a  difficult  one  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  insulation  be  pur- 
chased already  waterproofed  at  the 
factory.  It  is  essential  that  all 
openings  and  other  cut  surfaces  be 
thoroughly  coated  before  installa- 
tion. Tanks  are  best  set  with  the 
edge  12  to  14  inches  above  the  floor 
level  to  facilitate  lifting  cans  in  and 
out.  I  he  cover  should  be  split  and 
only  the  front  half  hinged.  A  brass 
coupling  at  tlic  ba.sc  of  the  l'/2 
inch  by  21  inch  overflow  pifjc  pre- 
vents its  rusting  tight. 

Commercial  tanks  ;;hould,  first  of 
all,  be  large  enough  for  the  particular 
installation.  Remember  that  the 
capacity  of  the  compressor  has  little 
effect  on  the  speed  of  cooling.  The 
water  and  ice  in  the  tank  do  the 
work.  Therefore  there  must  be 
enough  water  and  ice  capacity 
allowed  so  that  milk  will  be  cooled 


to  )U  degrees  or  less  without  undi 
warming  the  water.  With  water 
38  degrees  it  will  take  almost  : 
times  as  much  water  as  the  milk 
be  cooled  to  reach  a  final  tempt 
ture  of  30  degrees  for  both.  The 
fore  a  six  can  tank  should  have 
total  milk  and  water  holding  ca; 
city  of  283  gallons. 

Units  in  which  an  ice  reserve 
built  up  on  the  cooling  coils  in 
tank  require  less  volume  since  t 
melting  of  one  pound  of  ice  absoi 
144  heat  units  whereas  one  pound 
water  will  absorb  only  one  hi 
unit  for  each  degree  it  rises 
temperature. 

Good  Insulation  First  Need 

C  ommcrciul  tanks  should  be  v> 
insulated.  Since  moisture  from;: 
air  in  the  milk  room  may  in  tii 
{x-netrate  through  the  outside 
the  cabinet  it  is  desirable  that  i 
insulation  be  moisture-proof  in  cc 
struction.  Ihe  metal  lining  shoi 
be  of  heavy  gauge  material.  Lit 
weight  lining  will  soon  pit  and  le 
and  is  more  subject  to  mechanic 
injury. 

A  generous  size  overflow  pipe 
desirable.  A  cover  hinged  along t 
center  of  the  cabinet  makes  lift;: 
easier.  The  front  edge  of  the  tai 
should  be  protected  against  c: 
damage  by  means  of  a  shield  st: 
or  a  heavy  plate.  The  cover  mt 
fit  tightly  and  should  be  provifli 
with  some  sort  of  gasket  to  allc 
for  inequalities  and  possible  warpit 

Most   machines  for  farm   use  i 
air  cooled.     Water  cooled  machir 
arc  more  efficient,  in  fact  operate 
approximately  one-third  of  the  ct 
rent  but  their  initial  cost  is  hight 


Home  construction  of  i 
cooler  depends  on  skill  it 
carpentry  and  concrete  work 
on  cost  of  materials  and  or. 
spare  time.  ...  In  choosing  J 
commercial  job  select  one  o: 
a  well  known  make,  having  J 
satisfactory  record  of  pasi 
performance. 


an  appreciable  supply  of  water 
needed  and  there  is  always  dan? 
of  freezing.  For  those  witho 
electric  service  the  refrigerator  c: 
be  operated  by  a  gas  engine.  Tt 
requires  manual  starting  but  can: 
arranged  to  stop  automatically. 

(Please  turn  to  page   16) 


MASTITIS— Its  Detection  and  Control 


E.  C.  Dunning,  Inter-State  Field  Representative 

MASTITIS,  also  known  scientifically  as  mammitis  and  by  local  names 
s^ch  as  garget,  caked  udder,  swollen  bag  or  thick  m.lk.  is  an  inflarn- 
ma  on  of  milk  secreting  glands,  (all  it  what  we  may.  is  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  financial  loss  to  m.lk  producers,  ranking  with  tuber- 
/...Insis  and  abortion  as  a  major  uaiiy  calln-  uiscasc.  ■    •       i        i     i 

'"  1  Ts  a  chronic  infectious  disease  of  the  udder.  Most  dairy  herds  have 
one  o  more  afflicted  cows.  In  its  acute  form  it  '^/^t/- T'X  the 
?he  swelling  of  the  udder  and  the  thick,  gargety  m.lk  obtained.  But  the 
ar  m^re  prevalent  chronic  form  goes  on  with  its  destructive  work  some- 
?meTfor  ong  periods,  before  the  farmer  becomes  aware  of  it.  It  destroys 
Teh  of  the  glandular  tissue  of  the  udder,  replacing  it  with  firm  connective 
Ussuc      After  repeated  attacks  a  cow  becomes  worthless  as  a  dairy  animal. 

There     are     varying     degrees     of 
chronic    mastitis.      A   case   may    be 


acute  in  its  early  stages,  then  appar- 
ently clear  up,  only  to  recur  again. 
Or  it  may  show  practically  no  out- 
ward evidence,  yet  cause  thick  milk 
for  one  or  two  milkings  about  every 
month.  Such  cases  are  serious  main- 
ly because  of  the  great  danger  of 
spreading  the  disease  throughout 
the  herd.  Mastitis  is  definitely  a 
contagious  disease  just  as  are  tu- 
berculosis and  abortion. 

The  direct  cause  of  mastitis  is  a 
pus-producing  organism,  or  germ, 
which  thrives  in  the  milk  and  the 
cell  tissues  of  infected  udders.  In 
some  cases  the  secreting  glandular 
cells  are  attacked;  in  other  cases 
the  connecting  tissue;  and  in  still 
others  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  milk  ducts.  This  condition  often 
results  in  a  complete  closure  of  the 
teat  canal  and  consequent  loss  of  the 
quarter;  or  it  may  cause  pealike  no- 
dules along  the  teat  canal. 

These  bacteria  break  down  the 
milk  sugar,  causing  organic  acids. 
These  acids,  in  turn,  cause  curdhng 
of  the  milk.  During  this  action 
the  acidity  becomes  neutraized. 
and,  in  severe  cases,  the  infected 
milk  becomes  markedly  alkaline. 

Means  of  Infection 

Practically  all  authorities  agree 
that  the  infection  enters  the  udder 
by  way  of  the  teat  canal,  thence  to 
the  milk  cistern  and  other  parts  of 
the  udder.  One  authority  believes 
that  many  Ccises  of  mastitis  are  the 
result  of  infection  from  retained 
afterbirth  and  related  troubles.  The 
infection  gets  to  the  floor  and  bed- 
ding, thence  to  the  udder  and  teats, 
gaining  entrance  through  the  m.lk 
ducts  which  are  sometimes  forced 
open  when  the  cow  is  lying  down. 
Here  the  germs  find  favorable  condi- 
tions and  rapidly  extend  throughout 

the  udder. 

Many  cases  of  infection  can  be 
traced  to  the  hands  of  milkers,  or  to 
using  improperly  sterilized  milk 
tubes  or  teat  dilators.  The  milking 
machine  is  another  means  of  spread- 


ing the  disease.  Always  milk  the 
healthy  cows  first,  whether  by  hand 
or  machine. 

Factors  which  contribute  to  this 
disease,  or  increase  susceptability 
to  it.  are  such  things  as  incomplete 
or  irregular  milking,  bruising  or 
injuring  the  teats  or  udder,  and 
chilling  by  draughts  or  lying  on 
frozen  ground  or  cold  concrete. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Udall.  of  the  New  York 
Veterinary  College,  explains  that 
high  protein  feeds  do  not  cause 
mastitis  but  cows  so  fed  may  develop 
a  more  active  form  of  the  disease, 
if  infected. 
Seriousness  Not  Realized 


The  destructive  effects  of  mastitis 
are  often  far  more  serious  than  the 
average  dairyman  realizes.  In- 
variably, the  udder  is  left  badly 
damaged.  If  the  entire  quarter  is 
not  rendered  completely  useless  the 
number  of  milk  secreting  glands  is 
greatly  reduced,  lowering  produc- 
tion. In  many  cases  it  changes  a 
high  producing,  profitable  cow  to 
the  status  of  a  boarder  cow. 

Many  cases  of  returned  milk  can 
be  traced  to  a  gargety  condition 
in  one  or  more  cows  of  a  herd,  thus 
causing  a  great  loss.  It  also  causes 
many  grade  "A"  producers  to  lose 
their  premium  because  of  high  bac- 
teria counts. 

The  fact  that  the  organism  caus- 
ing mastitis  is  of  the  same  group  as 
that  causing  streptococcic  sore  throat 
in  humans  may  have  further  and 
more  serious  significance  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  consuming  pubhc. 
This  may  result  in  even  more  strin- 
gent regulations. 

The  first  indication  of  trouble 
should  be  taken  seriously.  'Hard 
milkers"  and  "sprayers  should 
always  be  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
cion. Make  a  complete  cxammation 
of  every  milking  cow  in  the  herd.  Use 
a  strip  cup  (open  weave  materia 
such  as  cheesecloth  over  a  small 
container)  to  make  a  physical  exami- 
nation of  the  milk  of  each  cow.  1  wo 
or  three  squirts  of  milk  from  each 
teat  will  show  small  clots  of  milk  it 


the  quarter  is  infected.  Many  good 
dairymen  use  this  test  on  every  cow 
at  regular  and  conifjaratively  short 
intervals. 

A  careful  physical  examination  of 
the  udder  will  "help  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  mastitis.  This  should  he 
done  by  carefully  manipulating  the 
udder  immediately  after  milking. 
Abnormal,  thickened  or  nodular 
tissue  should  arouse  suspicion.  An 
experienced  veterinarian  or  someone 
skilled  in  this  work  should  be  called 
in  to  conduct  this  examination 
and  his  results  checked  by  using 
the  strip  cup  and  the  brom-thymol 
blue  or  microscopic  tests. 

A  Simple  Home  Test 

The  brom-thymol  blue  test,  a 
recent  discovery,  is  widely  used.  It 
is  based  on  the  higher  than  normal 
alkalinity  in  infected  milk.  The 
procedure     is     simple.  A     small 

quantity  of  milk  from  each  quarter 
is  placed  in  a  test  tube,  to  which  is 
added  a  certain  amount  of  brom- 
thymol  blue.  Normal  milk  will 
show  a  slightly  yellowish  green  color 
and  infected  milk  a  deep  green  or 
blue  color.  Do  not  apply  this  test 
during  the  first  twenty  or  the  last 
thirty  days  of  the  lactation  period 
because  the  milk  at  these  periods 
may  be  abnormal  and  accurate  re- 
sults cannot  be  obtained. 


No  Known  Cure 

The  brom-thymol  blue  method 
is  convenient  and  simple  though  it 
is  of  doubtful  value  in  detecting 
"carriers"  of  the  disease  which 
appear  healthy.  Since  it  is  based  on 
color  comparisons,  there  is  always 
a  question  in  cases  of  slight  infection. 
For  this  reason  it  should  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  other  tests. 

Use  of  the  microscope  in  detecting 
mastitis  in  milk  might  be  termed  the 
final  check.  Invariably  samples 
showing  long  chains  of  streptococci 
together  with  an  abnormal  number 
of  leucocytes,  or  white  blood  cor- 
puscles, indicate  an  active  case  of 
mastitis.  This  phase  of  the  subject 
will  be  covered  thoroughly  in  a  later 
issue  of  your  Review. 

There  is  no  known  cure  for  masti- 
tis. The  only  hope  lies  in  controlling 
it  and  preventing  its  spread  to 
healthy  cows.  The  services  of  an 
experienced  veterinarian  is  the  surest 
check  and  may  save  the  producing 
ability  of  a  valuable  cow. 

The  control  of  mastitis  is  not 
difficult  but  a  few  simple  rules  must 
be  followed.    First,  find  the  infected 

(Please  turn  to  page   16) 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Cooperative  Community 


ElizabetK  M'^G.  Graham,  Editor 


Ureat  Art 


HANNAH  McK.  LYONS.  M.D. 
r  .„  ■■  Visiting  a  friend 


who  is  doing  very 
trying  work,  almost 
her  first  remark  was 
"I  lave  you  seen  a 
robin  yet?" 

A  mother  from 
her  kitchen  window 
citlls  the  attention 
of  her  group  of 
children  to  the  cur- 
rant bushes  in  the 
garden  covered  with 
snow,    "prettier   than  any  painting  " 

"It  is  not  the  thing  that  is  done  which 
makes  an  object  a  work  of  art.  but  the  way 
in  which  it  is  done."  Mr.  Allen  Eaton  has 
said.  "It  may  be  a  painting  on  canvas, 
it  may  be  a  piece  of  sculpture  in  marble, 
it  may  be  a  cathedral  in  stone,  but  it  may 
also  be  a  woodpile  or  haystack.  It  is  not 
the  thing,  but  the  way  it  is  done." 

Could  we  take  the  advice  "Look  out. 
not  in;  look  up.  not  down,"  I  think  we  might 
see  around  the  corner  a  big  opportunity, 
and  what  a  satisfaction  in  grasping  it  and 
doing  it  in  an  unusual  way. 

Do  you  know  of  the  two  young  men  and 
the  celery  fields?  They  had  to  "look  down" 
to  see  a  very  disagreeable  looking  bog,  but 
"looking  out"  they  had  a  vision  of  what  a 
drained  bog  might  look  like  with  rows  of 
growing  celery.  It  was  just  the  soil  for 
producing  celery  of  the  finest  texture. 
What  a  thing  of  beauty  the  bog  became: 
what  joy  the  finely  flavored  celery  gave 
to  the  many  who  used  it;  while  the  young 
men  had  nice  financial  returns. 

Do  you  know  a  community  where  every 
farmer  is  going  his  own  way?  They  know 
that  if  they  could  only  produce  truckload 
or  carload  lots  all  of  the  same  variety, 
uniform  fine  quality,  there  would  be  better 
prices.  In  one  such  neighborhood  three 
men  said,  "We  are  all  planting  different 
seed  potatoes,  let  us  try  planting  the  same 
kind  for  a  year  at  least."  The  crowning 
glory  was  when  the  grown  potatoes  were 
in  a  car  ready  for  shipment,  they  had  every 
quality  of  a  fine  painting  form,  color  and 
texture.  Neighbors  came  and  looked  and 
talked  just  as  you  have  seen  groups  do  in 
an  Art  Gallery  before  an  outstanding 
painting. 

We  were  a  group  chatting  over  the 
summer  vacations.  One  turning  to  the 
teacher  who  taught  a  country  school  asked, 
"Did  you  go  abroad  or  travel?"  "Oh  no, 
father  and  mother  need  me  at  home.  But 
I  travel  some."  "Oh,  summer  school!"  they 
exclaimed.  "No,  not  that  way.  You  see, 
I  am  mother's  gardener.  I  teach  the  vines 
to  climb;  help  the  tomatoes  to  blossom  and 
bear  the  big  luscious  fruit;  and  I  go  travel- 

(Pleaae  turn  to  page  15) 


Verse  For  a  Child 

"I  feel  so  queer 
Behind  and  before, 
I  don't  think  I 
Like  jam  any  more." 
Alice  I  Iicc.in.s  in 

"Runaway  Rhymes' 


Grass  Roots 

Of  a  Cooperative  Community 

"A  community,"  the  dictionary  tells  us,  "is  a  number  of  persons, 
having  common  ties  or  interests,  and  living  in  the  same  locality." 

"A  Cooperative,"  we  find,  "is  a  number  of  p>eople,  working  together." 

"A  Cooperative  Community,"  then,  "is  a  number  of  persons  having 
common  ties  or  interests,  living  in  the  same  locality,  and  working  together." 

"But,"  you  say,  "we  have  communities  up  and  down  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.     Aren't  they  all  Cooperative  Communities?" 

Sometimes  yes  they  are  and  when  you  find  one,  linger  awhile.  It 
will  be  time  well  sp)ent. 

However,  this  particular  community,  about  which  1  am  going  to  tell 
you  was  not  a  Cooperative  Community.  It  had  two  groups  not  social, 
not  political,  not  religious;  I  am  sure  that  they  themselves  could  not  have 
told  you  why  they  constantly  pulled  in  opposite  directions  jealous  of  each 
other,  intolerant  and  always  finding  new  weapons  to  hurl  back  and  forth. 
The  close  of  each  year  found  them  worse  off  than  before;  their  churches, 
their  schools,  their  homes,  their  farms  all  going  down  hill.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  hope,  no  future  for  them,  nor  for  their  children. 

One  day  several  of  us  were  talking  with  a  young  man  who  loved  this 
community  that  was  our  home.     Externally  it  was  a  lovely  spot. 

Someone  said.  "Bill,  have  you  ever  read       wish   we  could  do  something,    but  even  if 

we  got  one  group  together  and  convinced 
them;   the  other  group  would  oppose   it 
just   on   general    principles.      They   always 
have  done  it.  and  I  guess  they  always  will." 

"It's  not  very  promising."  one  of  the 
little  group  said,  "but  shall  we  try?" 

And  with  that  we  were  off  on  our  coop- 
erative venture.  "A  community"  we  had 
learned,  "is  a  group  of  people  having  a 
common  interest  and  living  in  the  same 
locality."  We  must  find  then,  the  common 
interest  Isn't  this  a  dairy  section  don't 
most  of  the  folks  have  cows?" 

"Why,  yes,  dairying  is  the  chief  industry 
if  that's  what  you  mean,"  Bill  replied. 

"Most  of  the  people,  of  both  groups  then, 
are  dairymen." 

"Yes,  that's  true" 

"Don't  you  see.  Bill,  there  we  have  it. 
Our  common  tie  dairying.  An  economic 
bond.  The  one  thing  in  which  practically 
all  members  of  both  groups  are  interested." 

Now  a  community,  to  be  a  well  balanced, 
normal,  happy  place  in  which  to  live,  should 
be  equally  well  developed  LLconomically  - 
Educationally  and  Socially. 

(Pl«a**  turn  to  page  12) 


anything  about  a  Cooperative  Commu- 
nity?" "Yes,"  ke  answered,  "I've  been 
doing  quite  a  lot  of  reading  and  I've  read 
how  all  over  the  world,  communities  like 
ours  are  learning  to  pull  together,  everybody 
in  the  same  direction,  and  they  are  studying 
and  doing  all  sorts  of  things  and  having  a 
lot  of  fun  doing  it.  They  always  seem  to 
have  money  for  improvements,  for  education 
and  for  all  kinds  of  things  that  we  can't 
even  dream  of  having.  But  our  commu- 
nity," he  continued  "no,  it's  no  use,  they 
won't  try  anything  new,  and  they  won't 
even  meet  together,  let  alone  work  to- 
gether." 

"But  Bill,  cooperation  isn't  a  new  idei 
at  all.  Cooperation  began  when  it  was 
first  found  that  two  men,  working  together, 
could  move  a  heavier  stone  more  easily 
than  one  person  alone.  'United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall,'  is  true  not  only  of  nations 
but  of  homes  and  communities  as  well. 
Our  churches  and  our  schools  are  everlasting 
tributes  to  those  who  through  the  ages 
have  worked,  dreamed,  suffered  and  tri- 
umphed in  a  great  cooperative  venture." 

"I  know,"  Bill  shook  his  head  sadly,  "I 


Two-Foot  Shelf 

Of  Cooperative  Books 


Arrangements  have  been  completed  by 
the  Apprentices  Library  of  Philadelphia 
of  which  our  Inter-State  counsel,  Francis 
R.  Taylor  is  director  for  the  rendering  of 
an  unusual  service  in  assembling  of  a  Two 
F-oot  Shelf  of  Cooperative  Books  for  loan 
in  rural  communities. 

This  Two-Foot  Shelf  is  broadly  inclusive 
of  the  various  phases  of  the  cooperative 
movement  as  a  whole  in  this  and  other 
countries.  The  various  types  of  books  will 
appeal  to  readers  who  may  approach  the 
subject  from  any  one  of  many  possible 
angles  such  as  business,  economics,  commu- 
nity building,  general  welfare,  or  as  a 
method  of  applying  religious  principles  to 
everyday  problems. 


You      may      schedule      this      book-shelf 
ahead  (or  your  own  community  by  writing 

to  the  Womens'  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  219 
North  Broad  St  .  Philadelphia.  Where 
there  is  no  library,  a  centrally  located 
member  of  the  Inter-State  Local,  Grange, 
or  active  member  of  the  Woman's  Club 
can  usually  be  found  who  is  willing  to  house 
the  Book  Shelf 

The  Two-F'oot  Shelf  will  be  in  I  lagers- 
town  for  the  month  of  May.  Mrs.  Roy  C 
Weagley  is  serving  as  the  local  chairman 
for  this  period,  and  the  headquarters  for 
the  Shelf  will  be  in  the  \  lagerstown  public 
library. 


M.y.  1W5 

Three  Things 

Three  things  are  given  man  to  do 
To  dare,  to  labor  and  to  grow: 
Sol  otherwise  from  earth  we  came, 
Sor  otherwise  our  way  to  go. 

-   Bliss  Carman. 


A  K>»  n  N  ri 


NFIGHBORS 


More  than  200.000  growers  are  members 
of  cooperative  fruit  and  vegctdbie  associ.!- 
tions  which  do  an  annual  business  of 
approximately  $200.0()0.(M)0  These  asso- 
ciations are  of  various  types  including  locil 
units,  federations,  and  centralized  as.socia- 
tions.  ^  ^  ^ 

Increases  in  total  volume  for  1934  rang- 
ing from  30  to  70  per  cent  over  19  J  3 
were  reported  by  the  7  regional  wholesale 
cooperatives  which  are  members  of  Nation  il 
CoDperatives  Inc.  Commoditie.'j  valued  at 
$19,200,000     were     distributetJ     by      these 


While 
ordinary  business   has   languished   coo|>era 


regional    cooperative    wholesales 


live   business    has    been    striding 
during  the  1934  depression  year! 


fo 


The  Florida  Citrus  F.xchange  has  handled 
(or  its  affiliated  packing  houses  over 
1.000.000  boxes  of  fruit  during  the  25 
years  of  its  existence  Most  of  its  fruit  has 
been  sold  under  its  recognized  brands  which 
have  become  known  throughout  the  country 
as  standards  for  Florida  citrus  fruit. 


The  great  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society 
o(  Great  Britain  with  seven  million  members 
reports  that  sales  in  1934  amounted  de- 
spite the  depression  to  the  highest  peak 
in  its  history,  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed  for  this  growing  cooperative 
business  concern  which  serves  seven  million 
o(  its  consumer  members  was  2,700  more 
than  in  1933. 


Consumers'  Cooperative  Service  opened 
Its  eleventh  cooperative  cafeteria  in  New 
York  City  in  February.  The  cooperative 
wu  first  organized  in  1921  by  a  small  group 
of  professional  people  From  a  single  cafe- 
teria has  grown  this  chain  of  eleven  cafe- 
terias These  cooperative  cafeterias  arc 
not  only  returning  savings  to  the  members, 
but  are  able  to  pay  30%  higher  wages  than 
was  required  by  federal  code. 


One  of  the  great  needs  in 
country  life  is  a  community 
consciousness.  An  organized 
community  will  seek  to  im- 
prove not  only  economic  con- 
ditions but  the  educational 
opportunities  and  social  life 
of  the  people.  Cooperation 
means  working  together  not 
for  one  object,  but  for  many 
objects.  It  should  add  dignity 
to  country  life  and  the  busi- 
ness of  farming. 

— William  M.  Jardine. 


Multiplying  Loaves  and  Looms 

A  Story  of  Nova  Scotia 

The  economic  perplexities  of  Nova  Scotia  did  not  begin  with  the  so- 
called  depression.  Long  before  factories  started  to  slow  down  elsewhere. 
Nova  Scotia  had  begun  to  experience  a  different  kind  of  discomfiture. 
Many  of  the  sturdy  Scots  whose  forebears  had  toiled  on  her  farms  and 
in  her  fisheries  for  three  centuries  had  yielded  to  the  lure  of  opportunities 
created  JDy  the  rapid  industrial  development  in  western  Canada  and  m 
the  United  States.  They  had  given  up  the  hope  of  ever  being  able  to 
make  a  living  in  their  own  communities  under  conditions  of  hardship  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  western  civilization.  Many  of  the  original 
families  had  commenced  to  migrate. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  a  handful  of  priests,  determined  men  of  re- 
markable courage  and  energy,  took  account  of  the  situation.  First  they  set 
themselves  to  teach  the  men  on  the  farms  better  farm  practices.  That 
was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Through  the  activities  of  these  men  of  Antigonish  were  started  co- 
operative creameries,  woolgrowers'  associations,  cooperative  stores  and 
study  groups,  devoted  to  general  improvement  of  farm  procedure.  Later, 
members  of  the  university  faculty  established  what  was  known  as  The 
People's  School,  an  institution  similar  to  the  Danish  folk  schools. 

The  communities  were  organizer),  fir.st  of        study    groups   embarked        A    little   fishing 


all.  into  what  might  be  c  illed  neighborhood 
groups,  each  group  composed  of  from  five 
to  fifteen  membsr.s.  These  small  groups 
selected  their  own  leaders  and  began  to 
meet  weekly  .  .  for  a  general  community 
meeting  at  which  debates  and  discussions 
were  carried  on. 

After  this  inten.sive  preliminary  cam- 
paign, all  the  men  in  the  community  were 
called  together  for  a  mass  meeting  When 
it  was  made  clear  that  with  a  working  know- 
ledge of  the  cooperative  movement  they 
could  materially  improve  their  economic 
condition  and  that  study  is  not  merely  a 
pastime  for  leisure  hours,  but  may  be  a 
practical  means  of  bringing  about  much 
ncedetl  economic  change.^they  were^eager 
to  form  themselves'into  permanent  study 
groups 

During  the  last  scholastic  year  the 
Fxtension  Department  organized  nine  hun- 
dred and  hfty  study  clubs,  of  which  three 
hundred  were  for  women  The  total  enroll- 
ment   was    approximately    eight    thousand 

The  phenomenal  success  of  the  British 
Canadian  Cooperative  in  Sydney  Mines, 
which  began  in  1907  with  a  capital  of  $343 
and  which  had  in  1929  a  turnover  of  $1 .730.- 
(KK)  and  now  owns  a  store  with  four  branch- 
es, a  bakery,  a  pasteurized  milk  plant,  and  a 
tailoring  eslabli.shment.  furnished  the  in- 
spiration that  led  to  a  number  of  cfK)|>erative 
enterprises  upon  wliuli  the  members  of  the 


group  at  Port  Felix,  which  started  with  a 
capital  of  $30,  was  able  five  years  later  to 
supply  funds  for  the  erection  and  equipment 
of  a  cooperative  lobster  factory  In  the  last 
three  seasons  the  organized  rural  groups  of 
eastern  Nova  Scotia  pooled  orders  for  alxjut 
fifteen  thousand  tons  of  fertilizer  on  which 
they  saved  $75,000.  Rach  year  now  they 
charter  a  ship  that  brings  flour  and  feed  to 
them  from  Lake  Superior,  with  a  saving  on 
each  shipload  of  about  $8,000  Most  of  the 
study  clubs  have  organized  buying  clubs 
through  which  the  members  and  their 
families  obtain  cured  fish,  canned  goods,  and 
other  household  supplies  from  the  coopera- 
tive producer  groups. 

In  similar  fashion  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment has  put  the  matter  of  cooperative 
marketing  before  the  fieople,  and  such 
powerful  organizations  as  the  C  anadian 
Livestock  Cooperative,  the  Canadian  Bri- 
tish Island  Producers'  Cooperative,  and  the 
United  Maritime  Fishermen  are  the  result. 
The  wisdom  of  carrying  on  industry  coopera- 
tively has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  twenty  cooperative  lobster  factories 
that  are  already  owned  and  operated  by 
communities  of  fishermen.  Five  communi- 
ties are  operatiog  fish-plants  in  which  they 
can  and  process  their  catch;  two  own  their 
sawmills. 

There  is  the  story  of  Little  Dover     This 

(Fleasc  turn  lo  page  12) 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REV|i 


Control  Law  Re-Enacted 


LET   US  REVIEW   briefly   the   hap- 
penings in  connection  with  milk 
control  legislation  in  Pennsylvania. 
Conferences  called  by  the  Grange 
with  all  dairy  organizations  invited 

and  most  of  them  represented,  met 
r\-^.] -)a    M 1 Q 1  o 

and  November  26  and  27  and  re- 
commended that  the  control  board 
law  then  in  effect  be  continued  with 
a  few  certain  changes,  including 
bonding  of  all  dealers.  That  program 
was  adopted  without  dissent. 

The  Governor  was  so  notified  and 
his  secretary  on  January  30  replied 
as  follows:  "The  Governor  is  very 
glad  to  know  of  the  Grange's  action 
on  the  subject  of  milk  legislation, 
and  assures  you  it  will  be  given  every 
consideration." 

Repeated  efforts  of  the  farm 
group  to  obtain  an  audience  with 
the  Governor  were  unavailing  until 
finally  such  a  conference  was  ar- 
ranged late  in  March  and  attended 
also  by  the  Attorney  General,  the 
attorney  for  the  milk  board  and  Mr. 
John  Smith,  sponsor  of  the  bill. 
After  presenting  their  views  on 
needed  milk  control  legislation  the 
promise  was  made  to  refer  any 
administration  milk  control  bill  to 
that  group  for  approval  or  criticism 
before  introducing  it. 

Farm  Group  Not  Consulted 

The  bill  was  introduced,  however, 
on  March  23  with  no  member  of  the 
committee  having  seen  it.  Shortly 
after  its  introduction,  its  sponsor, 
John  Smith,  wrote  the  Masters  of 
Pomona  Granges  of  Pennsylvania 
in  part  as  follows:  "In  the  drafting 
of  the  bill  no  one  was  consulted 
except  the  Governor,  the  Milk 
Control  Board  and  the  Attorney 
General's  Office.  We  believe  this  is 
the  proper  procedure.  " 

This  bill,  H.  1721.  contained  cer- 
tain features  which  were  definitely 
objectionable  to  coop>erative  dairy 
marketing  organizations  and  others 
which,  cooperative  representatives 
believed,  would  tend  to  weaken  the 
bill  or  make  it  cumbersome  or  ob- 
jectionable to  lesser  degree. 

One  section  contained  provisions 
which  would  have  enabled  the  con- 
trol board  to  exert  autocratic  control 
over  cooperatives.  esp>ecially  those 
which  operate  milk  plants.  Contracts 
with  members  might  easily  have 
be^n  nullified  should  it  suit  the 
control  board  or  if  sufficient  pressure 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
easily  influenced  persons  who  might 
sometime  be  placed  on  the  board. 
The  powers  which  could  be  extended 
over  cooperatives  as  the  bill  passed 
the  house  were  much  greater  than 
those  extended  over  banks  or  any 


other  type  of  business  even  by 
courts     except  if  in  receivership. 

The  original  bill  H.  I  721  also  gives 
the  Governor  power  to  approve  or 
disapprove  any  price  regulation  fixed 
by  the  board. 

la.     . -I {_)>.     »U.>|-     t^Un      or>U«^iiln 
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of  license  fees  for  dealers  was  too 
high,  causng  some  danger  of  passinj^ 
this  back  to  producers  or  on  to 
consumers  as  it  would  be  considered 
a  cost  of  doing  business.  Either  such 
result  would  be  objectionable  from  a 
producer's  viewpoint. 

Farm  groups  wanted  a  provision 
included  which  would  have  given  the 
Governor  power  to  terminate  the 
board  if  and  when  he  considered  the 
"emergency"  over. 

Two  Public  Hearings 

A  public  hearing  on  this  bill  was 
held  by  the  House  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee on  April  2nd  at  which  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  were  well  sup- 
ported from  some  sections.  Dealers, 
as  a  whole,  objected  and  offered 
about  60  amendments.  Few  of  these 
were  incorporated  into  it  and  the  bill 
passed  the  house  by  a  sizeable  ma- 
jority on  April  16. 

On  the  same  day  a  bill  approved 
by  Pennsylvania's  organized  agri- 
culture was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senators  Gelder  and  Owlett. 
This  bill,  S.  932,  contained  the  de- 
sired changes  from  the  original  milk 
control  law. 

Another  bill  S.  806,  had  been 
introduced  previously  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Buckman  which  incor- 
porated essentially  the  same  features 
as  H.  I  72 1 ,  plus  a  two-cent  check-off 
on  all  milk  purchased  by  dealers  in 
the  state.  This  bill  was  hailed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Record  as  meaning, 
substantially,  the  end  of  the  Inter- 
State. 

A  hearing  attended  by  about  I  300 
farmers  was  held  by  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee  on  April  22 
at  which  all  three  bills  were  dis- 
cussed. Sentiment  was  decidedly 
against  H.  1721  and  S.  806  and 
favorable  to  S.  932.  Most  of  the 
criticism  against  those  two  bills  were 
on  the  points  outlined  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs  and  which  were 
overcome  in  S.  932. 

The  Senate  Committee  met  on 
April  24  and  went  over  the  three 
bills  carefully,  finally  voting  H.  I  72  I 
out  of  committee  for  action  on  April 
29  after  making  certain  amendments 
to  it.  The  bill,  as  voted  out,  repre- 
sented a  compromise  between  S.  932 
and  H.   1721.  plus  other  changes. 

The  principal  compromise  was 
inserting  in  H.  1721  those  provisions 
from  S.  932  which  would  prevent  the 
control   board   from   going   into   the 
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internal  affairs  of  cooperatives 
high  license  fees  were  retained 
the  bill  and  the  power  of  the  Gi 
nor  to  approve  price  schedules  a 
remained  a  part  of  it.  The  provis 
to  authorize  the  Governor  to  ter; 

•  ,ai%«.^.         vafe^.        k.^  •  •  *        k*  V        •  a  •  k<        k.*  •  k>%.<  a  ^.  k  a\>ii     | 

struck    out    and    the    appropriat 
reduced  to  $225,000. 

A  provision  which  was  inserted 
the  Senate  committee  would  all 
no  differential  between  store  i 
delivered  prices  of  milk, 
amendment  was  not  sponsored 
the  farm  cooperative  group  and 
committee  acting  for  the  coope' 
lives  knew  nothing  of  it  until 
amendment  had  been  approved 
voted  out  by  the  Senate  committi 

The  hill  was  passed  htf  the  S(n, 
on  April  29th  after  first  slril^ini 
the  amendment  prohibiting  a  ci' 
and-carry  differential.  It  then  u 
to  the  House  on  April  30th  whcrt 
was  approved  as  amended  and  i 
signed  by  Governor  Earle  on  the  jir 
day.  It  is  reported  that  Paul 
Sunday,  Berling  Springs,  and  A. 
Marhurger,  Evans  City,  Will  be  ■ 
appointed  and  John  A.  Philk 
Philadelphia  labor  leader ,  will  repli 
Chas.   T.  Carpenter. 


Farmers'  Field  Day  at  Penn  St; 
College  will  be  on  June  I  3.  A  co: 
mittee  headed  by  Professor  T 
Mairs  is  now  at  work  develop.: 
plans.  Working  with  him  are  st: 
members  representing  practica. 
every  dejiartment  within  the  divisi: 
of  agriculture. 


One  way  to  keep  friends  is  not 
give  them  away. 

Prices  Paid  Producers 
On  Other  Markets 

Class  I  price,  3.5%  milk,  i 
April,  Weighted  Average  pric  fi 
February  (F)  or  March  (M). 
prices  f.  o.  b.  city  except  Nf 
York  in  201-10  mile  zone. 
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May.  1935 

F.  T.  C.  Wants  More  Money 

THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  Commission's  report  on  its  so-called  milk  investiga- 
tion and  the  sharp  criticism  of  that  report  are  now  a  matter  of  record. 
It  is  generally  understood  by  those  who  know  and  understand  dairy 
marketing   that   the  Commission   failed   miserably   in  its  attempt  "to  find 

and  present  facts."  ,      r      i  i  f  i 

The  report  covered  nme  months  work  of  a  battalion  of  lawyers,  econo- 
mists  and   accountants,   yet   it   contained   no  recommendations  whatever. 
We  present  you   the  comments  on  this  report  as  niade  by  Chas.  W. 
Holman,  Secretary  of  tlie  National  Cooperative  ivhlk  rroducers'  Federation. 
At  the  time  t!ie  investigation  of  the  milk       in  Connecticut  on  the  basis  that  this  system 
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more  a  credit  to  such  a  governmental 
agency  than  was  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  78  years  ago  a  credit 
to  that  otherwise  august  body.  Forty 
years  were  required  to  reveal  the 
machinations  behind  that  disgrace. 
Let  us  hope  we  will  learn  the  why  of 
this  Trade  Commission  report  in 
less  time. 


industry  was  proposed  m  Congress  we  sup- 
ported this  measure  and  we  esf)ecially 
supported  the  proposal  to  have  the  investi- 
gation made  by  the  federal  Irade  C'om- 
mis-sion  Previous  investigations  by  the 
Commission  had  resulted  in  a  feeling  of 
confidence  among  dairy  farmers  m  the  work 
of  the  federal  Trade  Commission.  We 
were  amazed,  however,  in  examining  the 
report  made  by  the  Commission  to  Congress 
to  learn  that  in  place  of  its  usual  careful  and 
accurate  report  the  Commission  had  issued 
in  this  case  a  report  full  of  innuendoes  and 
criticisms  of  farmers"  cooperative  as-socia- 
tions.  none  of  which  were  based  on  substan- 
tial facts  but  which  were  ba.sed  rather  on 
allegations  made  by  malcontents  and  by 
agitators,  upon  a  distortion  of  the  business 
activities  of  cooperative  associations  and 
by  placing  emphasis  upon  the  few  and 
minor  mistakes  which  the.se  ciK>|Jcratives 
have  made  during  the  many  years  of  their 
existence. 

"A  study  of  this  report  leads  us  to 
wonder  whether  it  was  drafted  by  the  in- 
vestigators with  a  view  to  presenting  the 
facts  or  rather  with  a  view  to  painting  as 
black  a  picture  as  possible  in  the  hope  that 
Congress  might  thereby  be  induced  to 
furnish  further  funds  so  that  this  investi- 
gation might  proccetl  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted States. 
Complaints  Against  Report 

"The  federation  lists  the  following 
specific  complaints  against  the  reptut  as 
made  by  the  I'ederal  Trade  Commission; 
'■(I)  The  rcjjort  charges  that  the  coop- 
erative associ:itions  and  dcalir.s  entered 
into  agreements  and  un  lcrst.;ncling  to  fix 
the  price  of  milk  to  consumers.  As  a  basis 
for  this  charge  the  report  cites  an  inst  ince 
which  happened  in  1926  in  the  Philadelphia 
market.  Other  than  this  in.st^nce  the  report 
indicates  that  there  is  little  or  no  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  any  kind  to  support 
this  charge  made  by  the  Commission  I  he 
investigators  have  taken  the  normal  bar- 
gaining relations  of  cooperative  associations 
and  contorted  them  into  a  so-called  scheme 
to  fix  consumer  prices.  They  have  not  made 
any  explanation  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
arrive  at  what  is  a  fair  price  for  the  producer 
consideration  must  naturally  fje  given  to  the 
price  which  the  dealer  is  charging  the  con 
sumer.  Certainly  our  cooperative  as.socia- 
tions  take  into  consideration  the  price  licing 
charged  to  consumers  when  they  are  bar- 
gaining with  distributors!  I  low  otherwise 
would  the  I  ederal  Trade  C  ommission  have 
our  dairy  farmers  get  their  fair  share  of  the 
consumer's  milk  dollar':" 

"(2)  The  Trade  Commission  in  one 
breath  criticizes  the  Inter  State  Milk 
Producers"  Association  for  not  being  able 
to  shift  its  dairy  farmers  from  one  dealer 
to  another  and  in  the  next  breath  criticises 
the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers"  A.ssocia- 
tion  for  having  this  power  because  it  is 
alleged  to  result  in  favoritism  to  certain 
directors  or  meml>ers.  (Your  association  is 
effecting  such  shifts  almost  weekly,  some- 
times several  in  a  week  when  producers 
want  it  done  and  a  new  buyer  can  Ijc 
found.) 

"(3)  The  report  goes  into  great  detail  in 
criticizing  the  quota  system  which  is  used 


•n  used  by  the  association  and  by  the 
deilers  to  the  flisadvantage  of  the  dairy 
farmers  The  report  pas.ses  lightly  over 
the  fundamental  f  ict  that  these  <)UOtas  are 
fixed  each  year  not  by  the  association  or  the 
dealer  hut  hi/  the  individual  farmer  himself. 
■"(4)  The  report  generally  speaking  con- 
tains the  same  old  propaganda  against 
cooperative  associations  which  is  developed 
as  the  result  of  listening  to  malcontents  and 
agitators  who  have  nothing  constructive  to 
offer  but  are  simply  interested  in  tearing 
down  existing  cooperative  associations  No 
mention  is  made  in  the  report  as  to  the 
attitude  of  those  thousands  of  farmers  who 
are  loyal  to  their  association  and  who  feel 
that  the  cfKiperalive  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  them 

Obviously    Prejudiced 

■■(5)  The  report  has  steadily  avoided 
making  any  comments  whatsoever  upon  all 
of  the  praiseworthy  things  which  our  coop- 
eratives have  accomplished  during  all  the 
years  of  their  existence.  Other  than  an 
admission  that  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers" As.sociation  has  done  a  good  job  in 
checking  bulterfat  tests  and  weights  of 
dealers,  the  report  makes  little  or  no  men- 
tion of  the  numerous  .services  rendered  by 
these  two  cooperatives  to  their  members 
since  their  existence  The  fact  that  these 
cooperatives  have  undoubtedly  obtained 
for  their  farmers  considerably  more  money 
than  if  the  farmers  were  unorganized;  the 
efforts  of  the  cooperatives  to  furnish  to 
consumers  milk  of  a  high  quality:  the 
united  effort  of  cooperative  memljers  to 
even  up  their  production  so  that  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  an  ade<|uate  milk 
supply  could  be  guar.inlted  to  the  consum- 
ini;  public;  the  activities  of  the  associations 
in  supplying  dairy  farmers  with  a  market 
for  their  milk  throughout  the  year;  the 
efforts  of  the  associations  in  collecting 
producers"  money  from  financially  irre- 
sjMJnsible  dealers;  the  activities  of  the  asso- 
ciations in  helping  individual  farmers  meet 
health  re,»ulati(ins  and  to  assist  them  on 
their  farms  in  remedying  conditions  which 
have  resulted  in  their  milk  being  rejected 
jjy  dealers  tfie.se,  and  a  multiplicity  of 
other  activities  which  are  f)asic  in  the 
operation  of  cooperative  associations  have 
been  entirely  ii»nored  wliile  carping  criticism 
and  minor  mistakes  have  been  played  up 
to  the  fulle.st  extent. 

"An  exsmimtion  of  the  report,"'  said 
Mr.  Holman.  "'indicates  that  our  coopera- 
tive a.ssoci:itions  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
Connecticut  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
record  which  they  have  made.  No  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  a  business  of  such  major 
importance  as  marketing  the  milk  of  oyer 
25,(KK)  farmers  could  hope  to  function 
without  making  mistakes.  We  are  not 
ashamed  of  the  mistakes  which  our  coop- 
eratives have  made.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  job  they  liave  had  to  do.  tfie  mis- 
takes are  infinitesimal  Since  this  is  true 
we  are  sarlly  disappointed  that  the  F'ederal 
Trade  Commission  should  fill  its  report 
with  criticism  and  ignore  entirely  the  reaj 
accomplishments  of  these  two  cooperatives.' 

The  motives  behind  this  type  of 
report  are  open  to  question.    It  is  no 


COOLS  Milk 
CHEAPER 

Quicker-Easier 


•^•^AiVip^ 


'•=SSSiU:r 


(Abort)  Haven  Milk 
Cooling  Unit  — 
ready  tot  imi^icJiate 
use  in  yjur  OAii  ton- 
cteie  Of  siccl  tanks 
—  ilcctric  or  gajCQ- 
gine  power. 

{Rr.hi)  llnitranalso 
be  supplmf  c  i.m- 
plcte  with  insulated  steel  cabinet,  sizes  1  co  1 6  cans. 

10  QUICK  FACTS 

1.  Exclusive  patented  device   elimi- 
nates troublesome  expansion  vaive. 
2a  Buildsandmaintainslargecakeofice. 

3.  Factory  charged  and  adjusted— ready 

for  operation. 

4.  Few  wearing  parts— longer  life. 

5.  Direct  Drive — no  belts. 

6.  Fasily  and  quickly  installed. 

7.  Quicker  cooling  with  the  new  Ilavea 

circulator. 

8.  Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 

9.  No  more  milk  rejection. 

10.  Eliminates  costly  and  troublesome 
handling  of  ice. 

Stnd  coupon  or  wtite  for  "Eaiy  Terms"  offtr! 
nON'T  fill  your  ice  house  un-  1  you  Ici-n  ahout 
llic  Haven  systtm  of  niilk  coohnK      wiite  to-!ay. 


DEAIERS  WANTED!  TJ-.^^^rntVL's^ 

in  milk  (ooliriK  mjkrs  lii  Haven  Mi.k  (,oi)ht 
a  fast  s«-llcr  to  farincts.  Wc  have  good  terri- 
tory open  for  live  dealers. 


THE     HAVEN     COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO  .Svraeose.N.Y. 

J.   P.    Ilctfn.r,   .U04   Boas  St.,   MarrishurR,   Pa., 

our  Distriit   Ri'proscnlapve,  will  gladly  supply 

you  Willi  the  name  of  our  nearest  county  dealer, 

OR 

xJVlail  CoHpon  for  Full  Inforrnation 

SURGE  MILKING  MAtHlNT  f.O    tlatirm 
Piitrihumni  Dept.  68^^.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  cotrplet* 
information  on  Haven  Milk  Cooling  Units  and 
your  Easy  Tetms  olfet. 

Number  of  Cans  cooled,  night —  morning 


Type  of  Power . 

Name 

Address 
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Thoroughly  tested  on 
the  most  successful 
dairy  farms  in  this 
section. 


Built 


Especially   for 

Milk  Cooling 


High  power,  heavy  duty  compressors,  built  to 
deliver  continuous,  trouble-free,  economical 
service.  Approved  and  specified  by  leading 
cabinet  makers. 

"^^D^iVr    'A  to  10  H.P.  ^"-^^xT 

S«M)ONLY  IIY  AL'THOKIZKI)  OKAI.KRS  AT 

•  SUBSTANTIAL  SAVINGS!  • 

For  catalogs,  local  iIimIcis  names,  or  cngiiu-cniig  .lata  write— 


MERCHANT&.EVAN5  COMPANY 

CstlSbb    PH:  l.ADELPHIA,PA.    U.S. /I. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Grass  Roots  of  a 
Cooperative  Community 

(Continued  from  page  «) 

The  community  is  two-thirds  sick.  Its 
cure  depends  on  our  ability  to  build  up  those 
other  two  sides. 

"Build  we  will  but  on  what? 
"On  what  we  have.  'I  replied. 
"What  have  we>"  said  Bill  i       j  .. 

"A  common  tie  an  economic  bond. 
Let's  call  a  meeting  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity we'll  talk  about  their  one  common 
tie'  dairying  we'll  talk  of  market  condi- 
tions, price  of  milk,  regulations:  economics 
pure  and  simple  nothing  educational  this 
time,  nothing  social.  Adjourn  quickly  to 
avoid  an  argument  between  the  two  groups. 

And  so  we  had  our  first  meeting  every- 
thing went  off  as  planned.  It  was  little 
enough  to  be  very  optimistic  about,  but  at 
least  they  had  met  together:  just  a  tmy 
wedge  ,.    , 

Another  meeting  was  called  a  mtle 
later  but  in  the  meantime  a  strange  thing 
happened  I  met  the  superintendent  of  the 
school  downtown  one  day  and  he  said.  bay. 
1  went  to  that  dairy  meeting  the  other  night. 
You  know  we  school  people  are  deeply 
interested  in  what  happens  to  our  dairy 
farmers  in  these  rural  communities.  What 
you  gave  us  was  fine,  but  I  don  t  see  how 
our  farmers  can  get  ahead  much  without  a 
measuring  stick.  Couldn't  you  get  someone 
to  come  and  tell  us  how  other  dairy  commu- 
nities find  a  market  for  their  products,  and 
get  better  prices,  so  that  they  can  Jiave  hne 
homes  and  improved  farms  and  give  their 
children  the  best  possible  training? 

I  thought,  here's  where  we  climb  over 
the  hill!  Remember  the  educational  side  of 
the  triangle  is  one  of  the  missing  sides.  And 
I  said.  "Will  you  stand  up  and  say  just 
that  at  our  next  meeting?" 
"Why  certainly  1  will  " 
And  he  did  But  that  belongs  to  the 
second  part  of  the  story. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


OUR   FARMERS*  EXCHftNGE 


Sit  down  right    now 


and   write    your    want    ad    for    OUR    FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 
-it  is  an  excellent  method  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  other  Rev.bw  readers  supplies 
vou  wish  to  sell,  buy  or  exchange,  and  for  help  or  situations  wanted 
T^e Tif  S  5  cent.'ii  word.    Each  initial  ar.d  abbreviat.on  cour^t.  a.  a  word.    Mm.- 

^^.S:^ir::±T.Tx^S^:^'^^V.  producers-  Association  is  4  cent,  a  word.  80 

e«t.  minimum  charge  per  in«srtion.     Payment  must  accompany  order. 

Your  .d  will  appear  in  the^June^iwu^i^youjet  U^ojtn^  offi«»_b^M^^ 

'"miuk  Producers'  Review.  219  N.  Broad  St..  Philadelphia 

Please  carry  in  next  available  i».,ue  my  advertisement  of words  for  which  I 


I 
I  enclose  $ •  w^"'  ^^'^  advertisement  to  appear  m  issues.  | 


- - I 
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I 
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\^  "^  ^^  ^^  ^^"  ^"*  ^^  ^^ 

Dairy  Equipment  A   Good   SuggestioH 


U«ed  "Esco  •  two-can  Cooling  Cabinet  with  coiU 
.nd  expansion  v.lve.  Perfect  condition  but  too  sm.M 
for  pre«ent  dairy.  Can  be  u«d  with  .ce.  Price  $20. 
Clark  Reed.  West  C:hester.  Pa. 


Farm  Seeds 

Cektified  Seed  Coiin  (Croihaws)  Re.d»  Yellow 
Dent  won  Fikst  Pk.zf.  •«  Trenton  show.  ««<""- 
mended  m  State  Bulletin  No.  5J7  V'e  d'"«  "  «  h": 
corn  and  38. H6  lb.  »ilage  per  acre  70  lb  of  ears  will 
.hell  60  lb.  corn.  Why  grow  cobs'  Gr.BMiNATioN 
95  Pius.     David  Croshaw.  Wrightstown.  N    J. 

Dairy  Coats 

Rai>e  Goat,s  for  Profit  and  Health.  Monthly  Maga- 
rine.  25c  yearly;  5  months  10c.  Dairy  Goat  Journal. 
Dept.  63.  Fairbury.  Nebraslia. 


Dear  Sir: 

In  the  Review  for  April  1  note  your 
suggestion  of  planting  willows  along  streams, 
for  shade.  This  seems  like  bad  judgment  as 
here  the  ground  is  soft  and  liquid  as  well 
as  solid  manure  goes  directly  into  the 
creek  causing  a  loss  of  fertility  as  well  as 
being  unsanitary.  Why  not  plant  your 
shade  on  the  knolls  where  the  air  is  better 
and  the  manure  would  do  some  good  as  well 
as  being  more  sanitary?  Black  walnut  is 
valuable. 

Norman  C.  Madle. 

Quarryvillc,  Pa. 


Multiplying 
Loaves  and  Looms 

(Continued  from  page  '>) 
tiny  fishing  community  was  composed  of 
fifty-five  families,  poor  and  simple  folk. 
In  1929  they  joined  the  organization  of 
fishermen,  passionately  advocated  by  the 
educational  missionaries.  In  19)1  they 
went  to  the  woods  and  hauled  out  to  their 
boats  by  hand,  since  they  had  no  horses 
the  lumber  for  a  new  lobster  factory  \  hey 
built  a  wharf  and  a  factory  and  wore  ready 
for  the  spring  operations  of  1932.  J"  th' 
first  year  their  profits  amounted  to  $4,tM)U. 
With  this  money  they  paid  off  the  whole  of 
their  debt,  and  they  shared  as  a  bonus 
what  was  left  But  they  did  not  stop  with 
the  lobster  factory:  having  no  milk  for  their 
children,  they  bought  goats.  Later  they 
built  two  large  and  seaworthy  boats.  I  hey 
next  opened  a  school  for  men  and  women. 
The  women  have  taken  up  handicrafts. 

It  is  a  thrilling  experience  to  visit  these 
scattered  communities  of  Nova  Scotia 
where  but  a  few  years  ago  all  hope  had  died 
and  desj>ondent  reliance  upon  government 
relief  had  taken  the  place  of  all  active  efforts 
toward  self-help.  There  are  many  touching 
stories  in  this  epic  .  .  .  substiluling  class 
cooperation  for  clans  antagonism,  multipiyini 
loaves  and  looms  and.  above  all.  restoring 
self-respect  to  a  once  bewildered  and  drifting 
people. 

Reprinted  in  part  .     ,    .  ,    .     t- i 

From  the  Journal  of  Adult  bducation. 


Those  who  pride  themselves  on 
being  hard  boiled  are  often  only 
half-baked. 


May.  1935 


THE  LOCAL  MILK  market  has 
maintained  an  excellent  condi- 
tion right  up  to  the  present. 
Although  supplies  have  been  ade- 
quate at  all  times  there  has  not  been 
any  great  excess  over  fluid  needs. 
%i  _..  J^^loro  V>»vf  paid  only  two 
prrces  during  the  last  few  months, 
buying  no  milk  at  all  in  Class  111. 
A  few  dealers  have  paid  Class  111 
price  only  for  a  small  amount  and 
only  those  producers  who  were  well 
above  their  established  basics  had 
milk  fall  into  that  class. 

No    great    amount    of    Class    111 
milk  appears  to  be  in  prospect  dur- 
ing   May    and     June,    our    highest 
producing  season.      Many  cows  are 
going  on  pasture  in  very  poor  condi- 
tion, even  in   this  section,  which  is 
an    indication    of    lower    production 
than   commonly.      Daily    milk    pro- 
duction   per    cow    on    April    I     was 
slightly  higher  in  this  milk  shed  than 
a  year  ago.  except   in   New  Jersey, 
and    the    same    comparison    applies 
with  April   1.    1933.     But  compared 
to  the  average   from    1925    to    I93Z 
production   was   less  in  every   state 
in  the  milk  shed. 

The  market  is  absorbing  consider- 
ably more  cream  than  a  year  ago. 
The  amount  supplied  from  within 
the  milk  shed  is  about  the  same,  the 
increase  coming  from  the  Mid-West. 
A  few  changes  from  one  dealer  to 
another  have  been  effected  and  a  few 
producers  not  previously  shipping  to 
Philadelphia  have  been  placed. 

The  strength  on  the  butter  market 
is  generally  attributed  to  the  ex- 
tremely short  supply,  only  slightly 
more  than  5  million  pounds  being  in 
storage  on  April  I .  This  is  about  one- 
half  the  amount  imported  from 
January  I  to  April  I.  Butter  pro- 
duction for  the  first  three  months  of 
1933  was  40  million  pounds  less 
than  for  the  same  period  in  1934. 
During  the  same  months  consump- 
tion was  about  85  million  pounds 
less  in  1935. 

This  decreased  consumption  is 
attributed  to  the  higher  prices. 
These  prices  did  not  stimulate  pro- 
duction, due  largely  to  feed  prices 
being  even  higher  in  proportion. 

Cheese  production  has  been  run- 
ning about  10  percent  under  1934 
but  with  a  larger  supply  in  storage 
there  has  been  no  shortage. 

Evaporated  milk  has  been  in  a 
strong  position  with  the  smallest 
April  I  storage  stocks  of  recent  years. 
39,494,344  pounds.  Twelve,  thir- 
teen and  fourteen  cent  milk  in  many 
markets  has  stimulated  the  use  of 
evaporated  milk  and  the  govern- 
ment relief  distribution  has  also 
contributed  to  the  heavy  demand. 
Evaporated  milk  was  the  only  ma- 
jor manufactured  dairy  product  to 
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Cooperative  Institute 

The  American   Institute  of  Coop- 
eration   plans    its    eleventh    annual 
,     .  I      iQ^s  session  at    Ithaca.   New  York.  July 

„o,  dcl^end  upon  pa.lurc  and  car  y      "t.^--,r.      '     Lu.ive, 
feed   crops.      Early    reports  indicate  v^oopcrai  _    .    ,     , 


arket  Remains  Steady 

experience  an   increased   production 


slightly  better  pastures  than  a  year 
ago  in  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed 
and  also  east  ot  the  IVlississippi. 

Other  fluid  markets  are  not  show- 
ing much  change,  a  few  experiencing 
a  downward  adjustment.  Most  pro- 
nounced was  Connecticut  with  pro- 
ducers prices  reduced  46  cents  a 
hundred  on  Class  I. 

Butter     advanced     early     in     the 
month,  touching  the  53-month  high 
of   W/i  for   New   York  92-score  on 
April  9-10.    It  then  took  an  irregular 
downward   course,   closing   at   29'/4. 
The     month's    average     was     34.48 
cents.    2.8    cents    over    March    and 
10.82  cents  over    April.    1934.    The 
April  price  of  Class  11  and  IIB  milk 
for  the  Philadelphia  market  is  $1.51 
and  Class  111  $121   f.o.b.  receiving 
station   or    loading   platform.      The 
price   f.o.b.   dealer's  city    plants   on 
secondary     markets     is     $1.66     for 
Class    11,   $1.51    for   Class    IIB   and 
$1.21   for  Class  111. 


A  rural  life  institute  for  young 
people  is  being  conducted  by  the 
extension  service  of  the  New  Jersey 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  first 
session  was  held  on  April  30  and 
the  second  is  scheduled  for  May  14. 
It  is  being  held  at  New  Brunswick, 
according  to  the  announcement  by 
Professor  W.  H.  Allen  who  is  in 
charge. 


Federal 
and  State  public  officials,  leaders  and 
employees  of  farm  organizations  and 

-..   -»l,„,o   ;r.»oroet<>rl   in   the  coop- 
iiiaiij'    vy».»«v-.«    .....^.-- 

erative  movement  in  agriculture  are 
expected  to  attend. 

Lecture  courses  and  conferences 
will  constitute  the  work  of  the 
Institute.  Subjects  to  be  covered 
include  marketing  (by  commodities^, 
retail  service,  membership  relations, 
farm  and  cooperative  credit,  govern- 
mental regulation,  money  and  prices 
and  business  management.  A  special 
conference  will  be  held  for  women. 


MASTITIS 

Test  Your  Herd    Eliminate 
Cows  With  Infection    .    .    . 

The  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Geneva, 
N.  Y..  has  perfected  a  simple 
(BROM  THYMOL  BLUE) 
test  outfit  for  use  by  dairy 
farmers  to  detect  Mastitis  or 
Garget.  This  test  enables 
you  to  determine  quickly  if 
a  pronounced  infection  exists 
in  your  herd. 

The  test  is  simple.  Requires 
no  color  charts  or  compli- 
cated apparatus.  The  cost 
is  small  and  results  effective. 

Set  complete  to  test  75  cows 
.  .  .  $1.75  C.O.D.  (plus  post- 
age). 

GENEVA    TESTER     CO. 

GENEVA,    N.    Y. 


WHY    YOU  SHOULD  USE    VICTOR 
AU'Steel  MILK  COOLING  CABINETS 

1 .  They  are  built  of  heavy  galvanized 
copper  bearing  steel  throughout. 

2.  They  are  equipped  with  large 
drains  and  overflow  pipes. 

3.  Outside  seams  are  welded. 

4.  Insulation  is  throughly  water- 
proofed with  hot  asphalte  so 
that  moisture  cannot  filter 
through  to  rot  the  insulation. 

5.  They  cost  no  more  than  ordinary 
cabinets. 

Write  for  further  information. 

Victor  Products  Corporation 

HAGERSTOWN,  MARYLAND 
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Cooperatives  Must  Be  Based 
On  Good  Economics 


(Continued  from  page  I) 

Some  members  may  say  that  they 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
help  in  the  selection  of  directors, 
and  I  don't  doubt  that  in  some  cases 
this  may  be  true.  But  if  the  farmer 
members  have  lost  control  of  their 
organization  it  is  probably  due  to 
their  own  neglect  and  failure  to 
exercise  the  rights  they  have  as 
owners  of  the  business. 

It  naturally  follows  that  if  mem- 
bers are  to  act  wisely  in  the  selection 
of  their  directors  and  if  they  are 
to  give  intelligent  support  to  their 
cooF>erative,  they  must  be  kept 
fully  informed  on  the  policies  and 
the  programs  of  the  organization. 
As  members,  they  have  a  right  to 
look  to  their  organization  for  this 
factual  information.  Furthermore, 
it  is  the  duty  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  directors  and  the  manager  to 
furnish  them  regularly  with  authen- 
tic information  regarding  the  affairs, 
program,  and  problems  of  the  co- 
operative— their  business. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL     W     V  ^  W  #%  IkJ 

KENNETT  1-iL^lUPI 

PAGEANT 

**Hi8toric      Delaware** 

DATA  BY  CHRISTIAN  C.  SANDERSON 

LONGIVOOD 

OPEN    AIR    THEATRE.    2200    SEATS 

JUNE    20,    21,    22,    1935 

•  p.  M..  D.  S.  T.  RAIN  DATE  24th 

ORDER  TICKETS  NOW! 
ADMISSION  %l  RESERVED.  50c  EXTRA 

AddreM       Box   491.    KENNETT    SQUARE.    PA. 

FOUNTAINS 


WHAT 
PRICE 
IDEAS? 


► 
► 
► 
► 
► 
► 


That  is  what  every  piece  of 
good  printing  i«— AN  IDEA 

If  you  wotild  be  interested  in  a  good 
printer'*  idea  about  good  printing, 
we  are  at  your  disposal  at  any  time. 

Calli  write  or  phone 
West  Chester  No.  1 


Horace  F.  Temple 

Incorporated 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


It  is  generally  recognized  today 
that  the  control  and  direction  of  a 
cooperative  cannot  be  left  to  any 
one  individual.  While  this  may  be 
done  in  a  small  private  business,  it 
does  not  apply  to  large  businesses 
which  have  become  such  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  business  structure  of 
America.  The  management  of  any 
large  business  enterprise  is  "team 
responsiblity." 

Directors  Must  Really  Direct 

The  stockholders,  or  owners,  of 
the  business  select  directors  and  this 
directorate,  in  turn,  assumes  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  policies 
and  the  selection  of  managerial 
executives. 

The  directors  arc  chosen  from 
within  the  membership  and  by  the 
farmers  themselves.  If  for  some 
reason  or  other  directors  are  not 
chosen  in  this  way,  the  farmer 
members  have  failed  in  the  first 
principal  of  cooperative  business. 
It  is  the  members  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  selection  of  direc- 
tors and  this  is  a  duty  and  a  re- 
sponsibility that  can  not  be  shifted. 
It  is  well  to  remember  too  that  in 
business  management,  although  a 
man  may  be  personally  of  the 
highest  tyf>e,  unless  he  has  sound 
business  sense  and  judgment  and  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  function  as  a 
director,  officer,  or  in  the  capacity 
of  manager,  he  may  prove  detrimen- 
tal rather  than  helpful.  Many  co- 
operative associations  have  been 
wrecked  because  the  directors  lacked 
an  understanding  of  managerial 
problems.  Similarly  internal  petty 
politics  as  well  as  a  lack  of  judgment 
as  to  what  was  involved  in  manage- 
ment has  too  often  prevented  a 
group  of  farmers  from  realizing 
what  they  had  hoped  for  in  their 
cooperative  enterprise. 

To  the  directors  of  a  cooperative 
marketing  association  is  delegated 
the  authority  and  responsibility  of 
formulating  policies  and  supervising 
their  execution.  Every  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  has  a  definite 
share  in  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  formulating  sound  policies 
and  in  seeing  that  they  are  properly 
carried  out.  Until  every  director 
comes  to  feel  that  he  is  accepting  the 
trusteeship  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  the  cooperative  business,  coopera- 
tive marlieling  will  fail  of  its  full 
measure  of  success. 

Directors  are  selected  by  their 
membership  to  direct  and  guide  the 
business  and  they  cannot  shirk  that 
responsibility.  They  cannot  shift  it 
onto  the  shoulders  of  other  directors, 
nor  onto  the  employees  it  is  their 
job. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

After  years  of  rather  intimate 
contact  with  business  operation  and 
management  of  hundreds  of  farmer 
cooperative  associations  throughout 
the  United  States  1  am  convinced 
that  no  single  factor  has  so  retarded 
the  progress  of  cooperative  business 
as  that  of  directors  failing  to  re- 
cognize the  responsibility  and  the 
I    .         I  •  - 1    .1         --:•:..-.  r  _   J : . 

places  upon  him. 

(The  remaimler  u(  Dean  Chriatensens  arlirle  will 
he  carried  in  an  early  itisue  of  the  Kt-lVitw.) 


Wisconsin  Prices 

The  average  March  price  to  pro- 
ducers in  Wisconsin  was  $1.34  per 
hundred  pounds  for  all  milk.  Price 
of  milk  for  cheese  was  $1.29.  for 
butter  $1.28.  for  evaporated  milk 
$1.47.  for  fluid  market  $1.60.  But- 
terfat  was  35  cents  a  pound.  The 
average  milk  price  was  22  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  would  buy 
82  pounds  of  feed  in  March  compar- 
ed to  97  pounds  a  year  ago.  Milk 
production  per  farm  was  down  9.6 
percent  from  April  I,  1934,  and  pro- 
duction per  cow  was  down  3.3 
percent. 


Five  cooperative  bull  associations 
have  been  organized  in  New  Jersey 
during  the  past  year.  1  he  associa- 
tions purchase  bulls  cooperatively, 
move  them  from  year  to  year  and. 
after  production  records  are  obtained 
on  their  daughters,  select  those  that 
prove  satisfactory  for  life  time 
service. 


A  new  fish  lure  has  been  developed 
from  milk  concentrates.  This  lure 
can  be  used  in  either  salt  or  fresh 
water.  In  its  development  a  method 
was  originated  which  makes  these 
milk  solids  insoluble  in  water. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.,  Inter-State 
Milk    Producers'    Ass'n 

The  followin ;  st;iti.stics  show  the 
operitions  of  ail  the  Inter-Stjte  Milk 
F'roducer.i'  Associition  fieldmen  in  con- 
nccli;)n  with  teitin?.  weighing  antl 
Kcnoril  meml)ership  work  for  the 
month  of  March.   I')1J: 

NO. 

HuttL-rfat  TcsH W}2 

Plants  Invc.'.ti^itcd 30 

Calls  on  Members  331 

Quality  ln>pr.>vemcnl  Calls 23 

I  lerd  Sample  *  Tcst.-J  279 

Membcr^Iiip  Solicit  .tijn  Calls 24 

New  Members  Sign.-d 7 

Cow.s  .Sinn;;d  58 

1  ran-ifer.-i  of  Mcmberihip I 

f Jrom  Thymol  TeU  ; 254 

Microscapic  le.it  t  84 

.Meetings  of  Locil.s  4 

Attondan"!!  17*' 

V'oc  ition  il  .Scliool  Lect  jrji 2 

PupiLs  Alten  lin,' \  '<  f'j 


IS 


M«yi 


1935 


^LETTER    BOX 

Question  Box  At 
l^al  Meeting 

I  attended  a  meeting   in   Doyles- 
town  Court  House  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Doylestown  and  Chalfont 
Locals,  March  20th.    It  was  the  first 
.-.^^     I     Unve     attended.         Mr. 

|lltvv"0  J      ,      II, 

Undsburg  gave  a  very  good  talk. 
Dairying  in  Foreign  Lands.  An 
illustrated  talk  by  Ida  May  Breck 
(rom  the  Health  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Dairy 
Council  was  very  entertaining.  The 
Question  Box  was  full  of  worthwhile 
questions  and  were  answered  by  Mr. 
Twining  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
members  present. 

Mrs.  J.  Wilson  Jones 
Eureka,  Pa. 


Home  Being  Build  Through 

Cooperative  Earnings 

You  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  during  the  last  year  we  fiaid  out 
to  craft  workers  (a  cooperative  for 
marketing  handcrafts)  nearly 
$1800.00.  that  is  a  good  deal  for  our 
community.  The  young  man  who 
carves  the  lovely  big  geese,  borrowed 
money  from  our  Savings  and  Loan 
(another  cooperative)  to  build  a 
home  for  himself,  wife  and  two 
babies.  Through  his  wood  carving  of 
geese  he  is  paying  it  back  in  a  year 
and  a  half.  We  think  that  a  pretty 
line  record. 

LoiII.SE   L.   PlT.MAN, 

Brasstown,  N.  C. 


Faint  not!  Leadership  is  not 
wealth  or  education.  It  is  born  of 
interest."  William  V.  Dennis 


Great  Art 

(C  onlinucil  (rom  page  S) 
inj  about  the  country  on  errands  for  father. 
when  1  can  see  all  the  wonderful  colorin;.{s 
of  sunsets,  field  and  woo<ls  "  Did  1  catch 
ilook  in  the  faces  that  had  n^t  been  there 
before>  They  caught  a  glimpse  of  new  beau 

The  poet   sings  of  the   ram   pool   in   the 
country 

"I  am  too  small  for  winds 

To  mar  my  surface 

Yet  I  hold  a  star 

Which  teaches  me. 

Though  low  my  lot. 

That  highest  heaven 

I'orgets  me  not. 
"If  our  civilization  is  to  endure,  it  rnust 
have  an  aim  toward  which  it  will  work 
call  It  changed  mental  altitude  or  what  you 
will  But  It  must  be  the  fostering  of  the 
habit  of  doing  things  and  making  things 
well,  for  the  )oy  of  the  work  and  the 
pleasure  of  achievement  "  "Agriculture  is 
not  merely  a  way  of  making  a  living,  but 
largely  a  way  of  building  a  life  "  Is  there 
•  finer  piece  of  art  than  the  true  homc> 
Can  there  be  finer  art  than  the  well-built 
h(e> 


ICE    or    ELECTRICITY 

this   **  Dry -Zero**   insulated  cabinet 
reduces  your  cost  for  cooling  milk 


Whichever  refrifterant  you  use  ice 
or  oU'itricity  you  can  reduce  cool- 
ing costs  if  you  install  an  etficient, 
nronerlv  constructed  and  thor- 
out^hly  insulated  cabinet. 

Wilson    Cabinets    are    made    in 
both  the  "dry"  storage  and  "wet" 


storatte  styles,  for  use  with  either 
ice  or  electricity.  AH  Wilson  Cabi- 
nets are  scientifically  made  to 
provide  low  -  cost  ""efrigej^tion^ 
■•ury-/.er«i,"  ii«c  meat  c...c:cn. 
insulating  material  according  to 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  .Standards,  is 
used  in  every  Wilson  Cabinet. 


WILSON 

Dry  Storage 

COOLERS 

for  use  with  Ice  U  Water 

Most  iIIk  ieiit  ice  coolers 
m.iilc.  r.itented  sloping 
j-rid  coiistructioM  secures 
Tiia\iimini  rcfrincr.it ion. 
Ice  <inly  once  ii  week. 
Cool  niiik  to  bcl'iw  .SO  in 
J'  _.  hours.  Coinplete  Dry- 
Zero  insulation  and  life- 
lime  construction.  .Made 
in   I  anil  4  can  sizes. 


WILSON  Wet  Storage  COOLERS 

jor  use  KK'ittx  ice  or 
electricity 

This  2-can  cabinet  is  com- 
pletely insulated  with  2  inches 
of  Dry-Zero.  Double  molded 
live  rubber  gaskets  and 
positive  pressure  fasts. 
An  etficient,  scientific- 
ally  built   cabinet. 


$43 


.50 


Other    Wilson     Wet    Storage 

Cooler*   Irom    I    to    18 

can  capacity. 


Write  for  description  and  prices  of  other  Wilson  Coolers 


WILSON  CABINET  CORPORATION 


SMYRNA,  DEL. 


Patronize  Review  Advertisers 

We  take  all  reasonable  precautions  to  insure  that  products  advertised  in  the 
Review  are  reliable  and  that  the  firms  advertising  them  are  square  in  their 
dealings.     You  can  depend  on  their  products. 

MENTION  THE  REVIEW  WHEN  PATRONIZING  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Your  high-count  problems  are  solved  when  you  use  HTH-15.  Tlus 

modern  chlorine  carrier  kUls  bacteria  quickly  and  is  safe  to  use  on 

milk  equipment.  It  comes  in  powder  form-just  add  to  water  as 

Lded-a  little  goes  a  long  way.  With  HTH-IS.  there  is  no  chance 

for  waste  through  loss  in  strength,  breakage,  freezing  or^ 

lumping.     s^,^„„,s  „  LOW  COST 

Because  HTH-15  is  so  easy  to  use,  because  a  httle  goes 

so  far  and  because  it  saves  time  and  labor,  it  has  set  a 

new  standard  for  low  cost  in  dairy  sanitation. 

Dairymen  everywhere  are  adopting  it,  for 

its  low  cost,  of  course,  but  more  particularly 

because  HTH-15  •oluliont  ar«  »aU  lo  ut* 

on  matai  •qulpmant. 

If  you  haven't  tried  HTH-15  it's  time  to 
get  acquainted  with  it  now.  Let  us  out- 
line a  program  for  you  that  will  more  than 
satisfy  every  requirement  you  must  meet 
and  at  the  same  time  lower  your  costs. 
Write  for  literature  and  free  ]ilb.  sample. 

The  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (Inc.) 
60  EAST  42nd  ST..  NEW  YORK 


SOLD  IN 
2   SIZES 

3-lb.  •  $1.00 
1-lb.    •    50(7 


eje 

You 
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Meet 


..^.„i'i 


504 


It 


What  Type  Cooler? 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

There  is  very  little  difference  in 
the  total  efficiency  between  the 
different  refrigerants  used  in  the 
'H'ichines.  There  is  also  very  little 
difference  ir.  •^he  quickness  of  cooling 
with  different  machines  of  equal 
can  capacity  provided  that  I..-' 
f-atinor  is  in  K  t  ll.  Of  heat  Units 
removed  js^r  hour.  The  size  of 
machine  will  def)end  on  its  efficiency 
and  on  the  number  of  cans  of  milk 
to  be  cooled  under  the  most  extreme 
summer  conditions.  It  is  better  to 
over-rate  than  under-rate  the  capa- 
city requirements.  The  over-rated 
refrigerator  will  run  for  a  shorter 
time  and  have  greater  cooling  capa- 
city and  probably  last  longer.  The 
only  objection  is  the  higher  initial 
cost.  In  purchasing  it  is  well  to 
specify  that  the  machine  should  not 
run  over  sixteen  hours  p)er  day 
during  the  hottest  days.  This  tends 
to  discourage  the  sale  of  a  machine 
too  small  for  requirements,  not  an 
infrequent  practice  where  sales  com- 
petition on  a  job  is  particularly  keen. 

In  choosing  a  commercial  job  it 
is  safest  to  select  one  of  a  well- 
known  make  having  a  satisfactory 
record  for  past  performance  and 
which  is  serviced  by  a  reliable  dealer 
in  a  position  to  give  prompt  and 
intelligent  service. 

• 

Mastitis 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

cows  and  either  sell  them  or  separate 
them  from  the  healthy  ones.  They 
should  be  isolated  or  certainly 
at  one  end  of  the  stable, 
should  be  roomy  and  well 
bedded  and  the  floor  sprinkled  with 
slaked  lime  or  land  plaster  to  help 
keep  out  infection.  Second,  milk 
the  healthy  cows  first.  Third,  do 
all  milking  with  dry  hands  and 
disinfect  both  hands  and  udder 
before  milking  each  cow.  If  a  milk- 
ing machine  is  used  sterilize  the 
teat  cups  thoroughly  after  each  cow, 
especially  between  suspicious  and 
healthy  animals.  Infected  milk 
should  never  be  milked  onto  the 
floor.  Carry  it  out  and  dispose  of  it 
away  from  all  cattle.  Fourth,  keep 
the  cow's  digestive  tract  open,  giving 
a  laxative  if  necessary.  If  heavy 
protein  feed  is  being  used  cut  down 
on  the  amount.  Fifth,  add  no  cows 
to  herd  unless  they  are  free  from 
mastitis. 

The  Federal  Government  has  now 
made  available  indemnity  to  be  used 
in  the  radication  of  this  disease  as 
announced  in  the  February  issue  of 
the  Review.  Upon  request,  a  field 
representative  of  your  association 
will  make  both  the  brom-thymol 
blue  test  and  slides  for  microscopic 
examination  of  milk  of  suspicious 
cows  and  give  such  help  as  possible 
on  the  problem. 


MILK  PRODUCERSXREVH 


INTER-STATE 


placed 
Stables 


My  Family  and  My  Farm 


are  worth 


»v> 


y-»»»rf»     /■/» 


n  irt 


iWilk  Produce^" 


la^x^m   ^       ^a  •'»«'••' 
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West  Chc'sUr.  Pa.,  and  IMiilailclphia    ^vJ^'i^®'    -j^^  J^jf:^ 

1        li  >T  ^  .^ 


ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  TMK  INIKRKSI   OF   1  UK  DAIRY  KARMKR  BY  THE  I 

Vol.  XVI 


Nc.  2 


TH.AT'.S  all  it  costs  me 
to  protect  them  l)oth 
with  a  policy  in  the  Peiina. 
Threshermen  and  I'arnu'rs. 
Property  damaj^e  or  personal 

lial)ility  can  cost  a  lot  of 
money  to  any  one  who  (lri\  es 
an     autoniohile     these    days. 


.•Xnd  five  or  ten  thousand 
dollars  is  too  liard  to  come 
by  to  take  a  chance.  For 
si  7.00  ni\-  insurance  company 
will  pay  those  claims  if  1 
am  held  liable.  Better  look 
into  it  for  yourself.  Mail  the 
coupon,  without  obligation, 
today.  " 


Lauterbach   Named   iviiHiager 


COMPENSATION  Our  Workmen  Com- 
pensation Policy  provides  protection  for 
both  employer  and  employee  and  has  re- 
turned a  substantial  dividend  every  vear. 


r^ 


PENNA.  THRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  Ca 


325  S.  18TH  ST. 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 


Pa.  T.  &  F.  Mutual  Casualty  Ins.  Co.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

(ieiitlemen:     Send    iih-   full    itiformation   coiict-rning   new,   reduced 
rate  policy  for  rural  ilwellers. 
I  am  interested  in  — 

.AUTOMOBILE  or  TRUCK  INSURANCE 


Nail 


D 


.Make  of  Car Model. 


Today  n 


COMPENS.VnON  INSURANCE 


.Payroll 


Business  ... 

Name 

Address  _ _ 

Ihis  inquiry  does  not  ohlignle  me  in  any  way. 


J 


Dairy 


W^ash  Sink 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER 

SPECIAL  PRICE 
FOR  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY 

Single  Compartment  $10.00 
Double  Compartment  $16.50 
Removable  Drain  Board 

$2.00  extra 

VICTOR 
PRODUCTS    CORPORATION 

HAGERSTOWN,     MD. 


Watch  Milk  Temperatures     Avoid  "Return"  Losses 


AAA  Official  Assumes 
New   Duties  On  July   1 

OUR  A.SSOC.AT.ON  has  sclcctcd  as  its  General 
Manager.  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Lauterbach.  Chef  o 
.k.  Dairy  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
AdmS  tr'ation.  This  action  was  taken  late  .n  May 
by  h  executive  committee  as  -^-cted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  its  meetmg  on  May  3-14.  Mr. 
Lau  erbach  will  assume  his  new  dut.es  on  July  I. 
Rlery  ind.cat.on  points  to  th.s  as  a  happy  and 
bvcry    '"^  t,-^  general  manager  comes 

^rtghly  rciommelded  and'w.th  a  wealth  of  prac 
S    exoericnc-         H>s    present    connection    w.th    the 
A  A  A   ha    gilen  h.m  an  unusual  opportunity  to  study 

?^--^-^' ^'^r:r\.r^;^.t';:t^:t:lt;:;: 

r;Type'  rnXrrlc.-rg  p^^ol^em  that  has  arisen 
„  his  country.  He  has  observed  how  the  various 
'iJkit.ng  plans  work  and  why  many  of  them  do  not 

'"ipon  announcement  of  Mr..  Lauterbach's  appoint 
m^nt  R  H  Welty.  your  association  president,  stated 
Tt  'Mr  Lauterbach  is  a  man  of  extensive  experience 
that  1^'.  ^''"'\;  ^sneciallv  in  the  organization  and 
:a^g:l•n^^^^ag  iTulturlT  Lnd  dairy  cooperatives. 
Ss  record  at  Washington  stamps  him  as  -"  -ecutive 
of  demonstrated  ability  and  we  are  looking  brwa  d  to 
continued   and    rapid   advancement  of   our   association 

"t;!c:pTrglT:;pointment  Mr.  Lauterbach  stated 
tha?  he  had  no  announcement  as  to  plans  concerning 

s  wo  k  with  the  Association,  He  .-pressed  a  de.e 
to  study  the  Association  and  its  polices  and  activities 
irom  every  angle  after  which  he  would  be  better  able 
to  develop  a  future  prograrn.  p^ecutive    Com- 

A     R     Marvel,    chairman    ot     tne    i.xccuw 

"Our  committee   was   pleased   to   be    able   ^°  j^     j^ 

rieader  by^he  thousands  of  members  of  the  1  nter-.State 
Milk  Producers*   Association.     We  are  convmced  that 

close    association    with    a    cooperative    leader    ot    ivir 

Delaware  and  Maryland  will  ^^^I'^^fx,^'?;^^,^^    Mr. 
Combined  with  his  experience  ^t  Washington     mr 
Laute^bach-s     previous     l^f  Aground     stands     out     as 
especially  constructive  J  e  wa^  a-  re^^^^^^^  . 

tS^m  TL^:^  His  ea^^ -s.- o 
J  I  ^^1     Wiscons  n    Business    University,    nigm 

?f:i/or'i.c^SZ".y    of    Min„..so.a    l-x.e„„o„ 


Arthur  H 
I.aulerbach.    w!w 
will  ttecome  general 
manaiier     oj    your 
aasocialior}  on   July  I. 


Division  and  special  courses  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  F^m 
1910  to  1918  he  was  employed  as  accountant  and  ottice 
manaeer  of  the  Soo  Railway  at  Minneapolis.  He 
moved "o  his  present  farm  at  Monticello.   Minnesota. 

'"  Whit  operating  that  farm  he  helped  organize  local 
cooperative  creameries,  cooperative  elevators  and 
farmers  livestock  shipping  associations.  He  also  assisted 
n  the  organization  of  Land  OLakes  Creameries  In 
1927  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  poultry  and  egg 
division  of  Land  O'Lakes  Creameries,  a  position  he  held 
until  1932  when  he  was  selected  as  general  manager  ot 
National  Cheese  Producers"  Federation  w.th  head- 
nii-irters  at  Plymouth.  Wisconsin. 

'f^thts  position  he  performed  excellent  work  during  a 
period  when  the  depression  was  at  its  worst  building 
confidence  in  the  organization  and  strengthening  its 
position  among  producers.  He  resignec^  ^'.'^^Tth  Ihe 
in  March,  1934,  to  assume  his  present  duties  with  the 

^Sefatlran^rotht "^members  attending  the  1934 
Inter-sfat/annual  meeting  will  recall  Mr,  Lauterbach  s 
excellent  address  at  the  second  day  s  session.  J  he  high 
points  of  his  talk  were  covered  in  the  December.  1934 
Rev.fw  and  it  was  carried  in  full  in  the  printed  annual 
eport  of  the  meeting.  Farly  in  that  talk  he  stated :  -- 
•7  war^l  to  say  thai  regardless  of  h.W  much  stale 
legislation  or  Federal  legislation  you  are  able  to  gel  to  help 

(Please    turn    to    page    H) 


Butter  Fluctuations 


THE    OUTSTANDING    development 
of    recent    weeks   in    the   dairy 
market  field  has  been  the  sharp 
drop  in  butter  prices.    In  discussing 
this   drop    it    must    be    remembered 

tnnf  tVif  nrr»r>  u/ae  frnm  an  annnrmal 

price  to  a  price  approximately 
normal  under  spring  conditions  and 
therefore  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  We 
must  first  make  clear  some  of  the 
factors  which  sent  prices  upward 
during  the  winter. 

Butter  prices  experienced  almost 
a  steady  climb  from  24  cents  on 
July  19  to  a  high  of  38'/2  cents  on 
February  2  and  after  a  9  cent  dip 
again  climbing  to  that  price  on 
April  9  and  10.  "Scarcity"  explains 
that  rise  in  one  word,  but  "consumer 
resistance"  to  that  price  explains 
why  it  did  not  go  higher. 

The  drought  throughout  most  of 
the  Mid-West,  especially  Minnesota 
and  the  states  bordering  the  Mis- 
souri River,  cut  down  feed  supplies 
to  a  level  that  made  normal  feeding 
impossible.  Range  cattle  were  de- 
stroyed to  avoid  starvation  and  that 
soon  meant  higher  beef  prices. 
Farmers  who  had  been  milking  beef 
and  dual  purpose  cows  changed  over 
to  beef  farming. 

In  addition,  the  tuberculosis  era- 
dication campaign  was  Sf)eeded  up 
and  the  Bang's  test  program  got 
under  way,  resulting  in  some  re- 
duction in  dairy  cow  numbers.  Also, 
fewer  heifers  had  been  raised  for  2 
or  3  years  past  when  most  farmers 
in  the  manufactured  dairy  product 
sections  were  discouraged  by  low 
milk  prices. 

Altogether,  these  factors  resulted 
in  about  a  4  percent  reduction  in 
dairy  cow  numbers  which,  combined 
with  a  feed  scarcity  and  high  prices, 
resulted  in  a  reduced  production  of 
about  10  percent  from  October 
through  April. 

Storage  stocks  were  small  and 
remained  the  smallest  in  years  for 
corresponding  dates.  Importations 
started  coming  in  during  December 
when  butter  passed  the  30  cent 
mark,  this  in  spite  of  the  14  cent 
tariff.  Importations  up  to  April  I 
had  passed  the  10,000,000  pound 
mark,  about  twice  the  amount  then 
in  storage.  Up  to  May  31  importa- 
tions during  1935  had  reached 
22,374,858  pounds  with  most  of  the 
later  importations  going  directly 
into  storage  at  a  price  slightly  above 
domestic  butter  quotations. 

During  these  same  months  of 
high  butter  prices  oleomargarine 
manufacture  and  sales  climbed  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  the  first  three 
months  of  1935  showing  an  output 
of   108  million  pounds  compared  to 


62  million  pounds  during  the  same 
months  in  1934. 

The  present  situation  with  butter 
showing  a  131^2  cent  drop  from  the 
April  peak  and  the  May  average 
7.17  cents  under  the  April  average 
wni  mean  aiscouragi-nicni  iu  sumc. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  all  facts  the  present 
price  is  reasonable.  The  peak 
production  season  is  at  hand  with 
butter  manufacture  reaching  last 
year's  levels  and  the  price  sufficient- 
ly attractive  to  storage  interests  to 
create  a  demand  for  that  purpose 
with  the  probable  result  thnt  prices 
will  not  fluctuate  greatly  until 
storage  demands  are  fulfilled.  How- 
ever, should  a  shortage  appear 
probable  the  demand  will  strengthen 
and  l.elp  prices  or  should  pro- 
duction   increase   or   if   it    holds    up 
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longer  into  the  summer  than  usual 
the  storage  demand  may  not  absorb 
the  entire  seasonal  surplus  and 
break  prices. 

flutter  prices  will  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  prices  received  by  Phila- 
delphia milk  shed  producers  for 
their  milk  used  for  cream  and  manu- 
factured milk.  It  may  also  influence 
less   directly    the    price    for   Class  I 
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those  prices  going  so  low  that  they 
will  affect  present  Class  1  prices  on 
this  market. 

Prices  for  next  fall,  winter  and 
early  spring  will  be  determined  by 
production  and  this  will  depend  upon 
feed  prices.  In  spite  of  a  slight  drop 
in  cow  numbers  production  could 
be  increased  more  than  enough  by 
liberal  feeding  to  cause  an  actual 
increase.  The  relation  between  the 
price  of  feed  and  the  price  of  milk 
and  butter  will  determine  the  rate 
of  production. 


H.  D.  Allebach  Resigns 

Served  Fourteen  Years  as  Sales  Manager 

B 


'efore  another  issue  of  the  Re- 
view reaches  your  home  Mr. 
H.  D.  Allebach  will  have  severed  his 
active  connection  with  your  Asso- 
ciation. His  resignation  as  Sales 
Manager,  to  be  effective  on  July  I, 
was  accepted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  its  regular  meeting  on 
May   13-14. 

Mr.  Allebach  was  active  in  the 
organization  of  the  Association  dur- 
ing 1916  and  •  upon  receiving  its 
charter  in  1917  he  was  elected  Vice- 
President.  He  was  appointed  Sales 
Manager  in  December,  1920,  serving 
continuously  in  that  position  up  to 
the  date  when  his  resignation  be- 
comes effective. 

Following  the  refusal  of  F.  P. 
"Daddy  "  Willits  to  serve  again  as 
President  of  the  Association.  Mr. 
Allebach  was  elected  to  that  position 
in  December.  1921,  serving  as  both 
President  and  Sales  Manager  until 
January.  1934.  when  he  resigned  the 
presidency. 

The  reputation  of  the  Philadel- 
phia market  as  built  up  during  these 
years  stands  comparison  with  that 
of  any  other  milk  market  in  the 
country.  Not  only  has  the  Class  I 
price  compared  favorably  during 
most  of  the  period  but  the  weighted 
average  price  of  all  milk  shows  up 
even  more  favorably.  During  that 
period  the  quality  of  milk  has  been 
vastly  improved  so  that  the  Phila- 
delphia consumer  receives  a  product 
which  can  be  matched  for  quality  in 
few  large  cities  of  the  country. 


Following  the  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Allebach's  resignation  the  Board 
instructed  the  President  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  draw  up  a  resolution 
expressing  appreciation  of  Mr.  Alle- 
bach's service  to  the  Association. 
Directors  Marvel.  Shangle  and  Ben- 
netch  were  appointed  and  submitted 
the  following  resolution,  which  was 
approved  unanimously: 

WHEREAS  H.  D.  Allebach  has 
served  the  Inter-State  Milk.  Producers' 
Association  long  and  faithfully,  giving 
the  Association,  its  members  and  all 
milk  producers  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  the  best  years  of  his  life  and 

WHEREAS  his  service  has  been 
the  ultimate  in  honesty,  sincerity  and 
devotion  to  his  work  and  to  the  inter- 
est of  all  members  of  the  Association 
and 

WHEREAS  he  has  been  largely 
instrumental  in  developing  a  market 
which  stands  comparison  with  any 
other  fluid  milk  rnarket  in  the  country, 

THEREEORE.  be  it  resolved  that 
we,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, accept  with  deepest  regret  his 
resignation  and  extend  him  our  best 
wishes  in  terms  stronger  than  words 
can  express,  also  extending  him  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  his  honesty, 
ability  and  integrity  as  demonstrated 
during  his  eighteen  years  of  devoted 
service  to  the  Association. 

We  request  that  this  be  spread  upon 
the  minutes  and  a  copy  be  mailed  to 
Mr.  Allebach's  home. 


Bacteria  and  Milk  Flavors 


Dr.  Kenneth  Q*   Landshurg, 


Interstate   Field   Representative 

f^VERY     MONTH     of     the     y^ar^a 

L  considerable  quaniiiy  of  ■■>""■ 
is  rejected  by  the  distributors 
and  returned  to  the  producers,  es- 
pecially during  the  warm  seasons  of 
the  year.  A  very  large  percentage 
of  this  milk  is  returned  because  of 
off  flavors  and  odors,  most  of  which 
are  caused  by  bacterial  action. 

Bacteria  are  small  (microscopic) 
one  celled  plants  whose  require- 
ments for  growth  are  quite  similar 
to  those  of  higher  plants  as  corn, 
beans,  alfalfa,  trees,  etc.  In  other 
words,  generally  speaking,  bacteria 
require  for  rapid  growth  organic 
foods,  considerable  amounts  of  wa- 
ter, air  and  warmth,  as  do  the 
higher  plants. 

Milk  is  an  ideal  food  for  bacteria 
as  well  as  for  human  beings.  I  his 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
bacteria  decompose  milk  so  quickly. 
The  growth  and  reproduction  of 
bacteria  in  milk  produce  undesirable 
flavors  and  odors  the  same  as  are 
produced  in  the  decomposition  of 
meat,  cabbage,  etc.  Gases  produced 
by  bacteria  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
milk  can.  where  they  can  be  readily 
detected  by  smell.  This  is  why  most 
odors  are  usually  detected  before  off 
flavors  can  be  tasted.  The  flavors 
developed  spread  throughout  the 
can  of  milk,  whereas  the  odors, 
which  are  due  to  gases,  accumulate 
at  the  top  of  the  can. 
Sources  of  Bacteria 

Following  are  the  usual  sources  of 
bacterial  contamination: 

I  — Udder     Mastitis,  or  udder  in- 
fection. 
2— Stables     Dust  and  dirt  parti- 
cles from  flanks  of  cows,  from 
dust  of  air,  etc. 
3— Utensils     Unsanitary    or     im- 
properly   cleaned    pails,    cans, 
milking    machine   tubes,    cool- 
ers, strainers,  etc. 
Producing  Low  Count  Milk 

I Keep  cows  clean     wash  udders 

and  teats,  and  wipe  flanks  with 
a  damp  cloth  just  previous  to 
milking  clip  hair  from  udders 
and  flanks  regularly  avoid 
dust  and  strong  flavored  feed 
until  after  milking. 
2^ Eliminate  milk  of  all  infected 
udders  (mastitis  milk).  It  is 
also  advisable  to  eliminate  all 
milk  from  stripper  cows  late 
in  lactation,  and  also  the  fore- 
milk from  all  cows. 
3     Promptly  cool  evening's  milk  to 


60°  or  less,  and  maintain  this 
t».^r>'>.--.tiiro  at  all  times  until 
milk  is  shipped.  Cool  morn- 
ing's milk  promptly  unless  it 
is  delivered  at  once. 
Clean  utensils  immediately  af- 
ter using. 

a.  Rinse  in  cold  water. 

b.  .Scrub  with  a  stiff  brush  us- 
ing hot  alkali  water. 

c.  Rinse  and  scald  with  boiling 
water. 

d.  Allow  utensils  to  drain  and 
dry  promptly  in  a  sanitary 
place. 

Just  previous  to  using  sterilize 
all  milk  utensils  with  a  steriliz- 
ing solution. 

Dry  hand  milking.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  disinfect  the  hands 
and  ud  Icr  with  a  sterilizing 
solution  just  previous  to  milk- 
ing.      (Chlorine    products   are 


very    satisfactory    for    steriliz- 
ing purposes.) 
The  use  of   the  microscope  is  the 
only   practical   and   sure   method   of 

troubles  in  milk. 
Determining  Cause  of  Odors 

A  few  minutes  with  the  micro- 
scope will  tell  whether  the  milk  is 
handled  properly  or  carelessly,  m 
clean  or  unsanitary  utensils  and 
whether  it  comes  from  cows  with 
healthy  or  diseased  udders. 

See  illustration  on  this  page. 

Plate  No.  I  shows  a  microscopic 
view  of  normal  milk. 

Plate  No.  2  shows  milk  that  has 
been  permitted  to  turn  sour,  usually 
due  to  improper  cooling. 

Careless  handling,  unsanitary  sur- 
roundings in  barn  or  milk  house  or 
dirty  utensils  can  be  blamed  for  con- 
tamination such  as  is  shown  in  Plate 
No.  3. 

(Please  turn   to  page    12) 
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A  Few  Copies  Available 

Perhaps  some  association  mem- 
bers would  like  to  read  in  full  the 
talk  made  by  our  new  general 
manager,  A.  H.  Lauterbach,  at  the 
association  annual  meeting  last  No- 
vember. We  have  about  150  copies 
of  the  annual  report  containing  this 
talk  and  we  will  gladly  send  a  copy 
to  those  who  request  it. 


We  Need  Cooperatives 

The  wisdom  of  our  cooperative 
leaders  has  been  demonstrated.  I  hey 
violently  opposed  any  New  Deal 
action  or  policy  which  would  weaken 
agricultural  cooperatives  because, 
they  insisted,  cooperatives  will  be 
needed  more  than  ever  when  the 
emergency  acts  are  abandoned. 

With  N.R.A.  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, the  Frazier  -  Lemke  farm 
mortgage  moratorium  law  given  a 
similar  fate  and  the  President  de- 
nied the  right  to  remove  certain 
officials  except  as  specified  in  the 
law  the  New  Deal  was  dealt  a 
staggering  blow  on  May  27.  On 
that  date  the  A.  A.  A.  amendments 
were  up  before  the  Senate  and 
passage  was  expected  promptly. 

The  question  was  then  raised  as 
to  whether  some  provisions  of  that 
act  might  not  be  unconstitutional 
and  the  bill  to  amend  the  act  was 
turned  back  to  committee  for  study 
and  probably  further  change.  With 
that  situation  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
dict the  form  the  bill  may  finally 
take  and  even  then  it  is  probable 
that  a  Supreme  Court  test  will  be 
forced  at  an  early  date  to  determine 
its  constitutionality. 

All-in-all,  the  legality  of  dctailefl 
government   control   either   through 


N.R.A.  or  AAA.  is  extrenriely 
doubtful.  It  is  now  quite  obvious 
tliat  the  one  effective  voice  of  farm- 
ers is  that  of  their  cooperatives. 
The  one  effective  tool  to  protect 
farmers,  should  the  .A.  A.  A.  be  forced 
out,  will  be  tl  e  cooperatives.  Even 
with  the  A. A. A.  retained  the  co- 
operatives will  be  necessary  in 
m.Tkin^  the  A  A. A.  effective. 

This  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Inter-State  members  at 
different  times.  Mr.  Lauterbach's 
address  at  the  1934  annual  meeting 
stressed  it.  The  feature  article  in 
the  April  Review  also  emphasized 
this  point. 

Your  coopcralivcs  need  your  sup- 
port and  ifou  need  their  support. 
LETS  WORK  TOGETHER  because 
that  is  cooperation. 


Testing  Bang's  Immunity 

Relief  from  Bang's  disease  is  a 
possibility.  Experiments  have  just 
been  started  to  test  a  vaccine  which 
hold  out  some  hope  as  a  preventive 
of  this  disease.  These  particular 
experiments  are  being  conducted  by 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  li.xperi- 
inc-nl  Station  and  are  trying  out  a 
non-virulent  vaccine  developed  by 
Drs.  W.  E.  Cotton  and  John  M. 
Beck  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  new  vaccine  is  applied  to 
calves  in  the  hope  of  giving  them 
life-time  immunity  from  the  dis- 
ease. Should  the  test  prove  both 
successful  and  practical  it  will  en- 
able a  dairyman  to  develop  a  nega- 
tive, or  abortion-free,  herd  as  fast 
as  he  can  raise  his  own  replacements. 

Vaccines  have  been  tried  before 
in  treating  this  disease  but  with 
indifferent  success,  and  in  many 
cases  being  downright  harmful.  Re- 
view readers  are  warned  against 
vaccines  now  on  the  market  as  none 
of  them  has  been  able  to  gain  the 
approval  of  experiment  station  or 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  scien- 
tists. 


Control  Board 
Appointments 

The  month  of  May  closed  with 
no  Milk  Control  Board  at  work  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  reported  that 
the  names  of  two  members  of  the 
previous  board,  Paul  O.  Sunday 
and  A.  C.  Marburger,  have  been 
submitted  by  Governor  Earle  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation.  No  posi- 
tive word  on  this  is  available  but  it 
is  generally  believed  to  be  authentic. 

There  is  no  indication  as  to  whom 
the  third  member  might  be  nor  as 
to  whether  he  will  be  a  third  pro- 
ducer, a  distributor  or  a  consumer 
representative. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

The  Brake  On 
Consumption 

In  searching  for  reasons  why  more 
milk  is  not  consumed  many  answers 
are  placed  before  the  public,  in  all 
too  many  cases  the  answer  reflecting 
the  preconceived  notions  of  the 
"searcher."  But  when  the  cold, 
hard  truth  is  scrutinized,  impartial 
observers,  witli  tew  exceptions,  place 
the  reason  on  the  reduced  buying 
power  of  consumers  which  was  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  depression. 

It  would  be  eminently  desirable 
to  get  milk  to  the  needy  at  a  lower 
cost  so  their  meagre  funds  could 
buy  more  of  it.  But  in  doing  so  we 
cannot  ask  the  farmer  to  take  less 
because  he  needs  every  cent  he  can 
get  for  it  and  no  method  of  distribu- 
tion has  been  developed  which  will 
serve  satisfactorily  at  a  sufficient 
saving  to  stimulate  consumption  in 
times  of  depression. 

The  depression  receives  direct 
blame  for  milk  consumption  staying 
at  a  low  level  according  to  the  report 
of  a  study  made  by  the  Milk  Re- 
search Council  of  New  York.  Al- 
though Philadelphia  has  experienced 
a  modest  increase  in  per  capita  milk 
consumption  during  the  past  year  it 
is  evident  that  these  same  factors 
have  prevented  a  larger  increase  in 
our     own     market.  Ihe     report 

follows:  "1  he  principal  cause  of  the 
decline  in  milk  consumption  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  has 
been  the  depression.  l.xperience 
indicates  that  so  long  as  the  buying 
power  of  the  population  of  New 
York  remains  at  a  low  level,  there 
will  be  no  appreciable  increase  in 
milk  consumption.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  recovery  makes  its  appear- 
ance, milk  consumption  may  be 
expected  to  increase. 

"Due  to  milk  education  work, 
especially  in  the  schools,  the  average 
New  Yorker  is  convinced  of  the 
value  of  milk  as  a  food.  This  is 
probably  why  milk  consumption 
did  not  decline  more  during  the 
depression  period. 

"Figures  on  check  clearances,  em- 
ployment and  payroll  figures  indi- 
cate that  there  has  been  a  slight 
upturn  in  New  York.  This  trend 
was  even  more  pronounced  in  1934 
in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  where 
it  was  accompanied  by  an  upturn  in 
milk  consumption.  These  facts  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  an  increase  in 
milk  consumption  in  New  York  City 
may  also  be  expected  in  1933,  pro- 
vided economic  conditions  grow 
better." 


Judge:  "I  low  could  you  swindle 
people  who  trusted  in  you?  ' 

Prisoner:  "But,  judge,  people  who 
don't  trust  you  can  not  be  swindled.  " 

Toronto  Globe, 
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Class  I  Percentages 

Percentages  of  basic  purchased  at 
Class  I  price  in  April  showed  in 
most  cas-js  a  reduction  from  March. 
This  reflects  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction tyi>ical  of  the  season  and  is 
accounted  for  largely  by  a  larger 
proportion  of  producers  approaching 
or  passing  theirestablished  basic.^ 

1  he  weighted  aveia^c  jm^c  .or 
April  shows  practically  no  change 
from  March,  slightly  larger  sales  in 
Classes  II.  I  IB.  and  111  being  bal- 
anced by  a  slightly  higher  Aiui 
price  in  those  classes.  1  he  weighted 
average  price,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia, 
as  based  on  all  vailable  information 
was    $2,387.  The     corresponding 

figure  for  the  51-60  mile  zone  was 
$1,993  and  in  the  91-100  mile  zone 
it  was  $1 .955. 


Basic  Utilization  Percentages 
April,  1935 


Name 


Clnu  Cla»»  Cla»«  CU»ii    "A" 

I        HUB     III 

Abb«..s  n..r.,.        H2       »      ss      n.i.      »h 

U.run.ngrr  l>.i..r,        «  H«l  ""' 

IWchcslcr  I  arms  79        H»l 

!  r..n„  Da.ry  "         ^  » 

M.rt.n  Ontury  '>•»        K-'  ". 

Myer.  Dairies  W.         14 

.Scolt-I'owell  77  »•'  .. 

•—■A"  bonus  i.n  iierrenlane  ol  C  lass  1.     t         rt      l>o 
nun  on  peirrnlagr  of  basics. 


A.A.A.  and  Food  Prices 

As  this  is  written  the  A.A.A. 
amendments  are  about  to  come  up 
for  vote  in  Congress.  I  he  city 
newspapers  have  been  editorializing 
on  those  amendments,  the  original 
act.  the  personnel  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
and  the  "hardships"  it  has  and  will 
create.  In  every  case  they  have  con- 
demned the  act. 

We  mentioned  in  the  April  Re- 
view about  those  who  can  say.  in 
effect.  "We  are  infaoor  of  farm  relief 
as  ions  as  it  doesn't  cost  us  a  cent." 
That  opinion  still  holds  and  it  is 
more  obviously  true  than  ever  ac- 
cording to  newspaper  reports  of 
those  "who  might  be  required  to 
give  up  some  immediate  privilege 
for  the  good  of  all.  blaming  on  the 
A.  A.  A.  the  higher  prices  of  all  foods 
which  have  risen  in  price. 

The  memories  of  these  propa- 
gandists are  short.  They  have  for- 
gotten the  1934  drought,  one  of  the 
worst  in  the  nation's  history,  that 
reduced  food  supplies  many  times 
more  than  the  A.  A.  A.  did.  They 
have  forgotten,  if  they  ever  knew  it. 
that  in  1933  food  prices  went  down 
farthest,  were  most  out  of  line,  of  all 
living  necessities.  Further,  they 
won't  admit  the  truth  that,  as  a 
whole,  food  prices  are  still  under  the 
general  price  level.  Iht^y.  won't 
admit  that  the  nominal  rise  in  food 
prices  has  resulted  in  a  distinct  rise 
in  returns  to  farmers. 


i:)<)iil)tless  they  see  the  trade 
re|)orts  that  "buying  |)<)w<  r  in  farm 
sections  is  improving"  Init  are 
interested  only  in  cashing  in  on  tin- 
spending  of  that  extra  income  with 
no  interest  in  i)erpetuating  it  "il  it 
costs  them  a  cent. 

Some  pertinent  comments  <rti  the 
comparative  agricultural  price  situ- 
ation are  found  in  the  following  cpio- 

f  f ,., •    r...;\..    r.f 

laiioiin    iium    ■>,  wnoi^ii.s,.^      ^.._.^-    -- 

April  22: 

l',acli  (l<-t)ri-ssion  year,  inclu.stry  willidrcw 
from  prodmlion  tlioiisanls  of  acres  of 
facK.rifs  anil  plowc-l  millions  of  workci.^ 
out  onto  tlic  streols  I  hose  lliousand.s  ol 
acres  of  factories  were  producing  tliin-is 
consumed  cliiellv  lifre  in  Americ...  Ai^ri- 
cullurdl  acres  witlidriwn  from  production 
had  heen  producing  exclusively  for  a  foreii^n 
market  clo.sed  in  lar^e  part  l)y  foreiijn 
tariffs.      »       ♦      * 

Three  fifths  of  the  inrreise  in  food 
prices  from  March.  19^.  to  M.rch,  I'HS. 
occurred  in  the  lirst  year.  I  hey  were  due  U, 
industrial  and  monetary  recovery  programs, 
■jwo-dfths  occurred  in  the  second  ye^ir. 
These  advances  were  due  chie'ly  to  drou^ht^ 
freeze,  and  adjustment  programs. 

Agricultural  adjustment  programs  re- 
duced supplies  of  only  tho.sc  crops  (two 
minor  exceptions:  C  aliform.,  c  uv.?st  iie 
poaches,  oranges)  customarily  sold  abroad, 
and  for  which  there  wis  n)  longer  foreign 
demand  They    <lid    n  >1    reduce    supplies 

below    the    amount    usually    c<-n.umcd    at 
home. 

Consumers  paid  <H  p<*ccnt  more  for  10 
important  foods  in  March.  19  J3.  than  in 
March.  I')n 

I  armcrs.  because  of  the  low  prices  they 
received  in  March.  I')H.  gained  a  91  per- 
cent incrcise  in  prices. 

Belter  pay  to  farmers  me  ins  belter 
sales  of  city  made  goorls  Rural  sJes  m- 
creaseJ  in  dollars.  •.!  percent  fr  .m  lebruary. 
\f)^^,  to  lebruary.  I'M5      *     *     • 

As  more  jobs  are  found  as  consumers' 
incomes  are  increiised.  farmers  c.n  afford 
to  expand  their  production  to  supply 
greiter  quantities  of  fo.d  wit'i  lut  fe.rthai 
prices  will  be  forced  b.ick  to  tl.e  st.irvatiun 
levels  of   I9i2       *      *      * 


Would  You? 

Would  you  buy  a  "DevoriMiu 
automobile  J  The  price  is  only  $500 
delivered  fully  equipped!  You  say 
you  never  heard  of  such  a  car  and 
that  when  you  trade  cars  you  will 
get  one  from  a  manufacturer  who 
iias  established  a  reputation  for 
producing  good  automobiles  a  prov- 
ed car.  1  doubt  if  a  dairyman  in 
tU..  ...l,ol»  stat^  wnnlfi  buv  a  "De- 
vorpnu"  automobile,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  dairymen  in  New  Jersey 
have  purchased  "Devorpau"  bulls 
at  various  times. 

Yet  it  would  be  far  better  to  buy 
an  'unproved"  (Devorpnu  spelled 
backward)  automobile  than  an  un- 
proved bull  because  when  the  owner 
of  a  poor  car  trades  it  in  the  car  is 
gone  and  gone  completely.  1  his  is 
not  true  of  the  poor  bull.  His  in- 
fluence lives  on  for  several  genera- 
tions and  he  may  cause  you  to  lose 
money  for  many  years  after  he  has 
been  "traded  in." 

The  cooperative  bull  association 
is  one  method  which  enables  dairy- 
men to  adopt  a  low-cost,  long-time 
herd  improvement  program  by  using 
tested  bulls.  Use  a  proved  sire! 
If  you  don't  own  one  now  prove  him 
out  as  soon  as  possible  by  keeping 
records  on  his  daughters,  and  when 
it  is  time  to  replace  him  look  into 
the  possibilities  of  a  bull  club  in 
your  section.  New  Jersey  Cow 
Testing  .Studies.  


Kansas  T.B.  Tested 

Kansas,  on   May    I .  was  officially 
recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of     Agriculture    as     the    nineteenth 
state'  practically     free     of     bovine 
tuberculosis.      The   State   was   thus 
established  as  a  modified  accredited 
area      where  tul^erculosis  among  cat- 
tle has  been  reduced  to  less  than  one- 
half  of  I   FJercent.     The  other  states, 
in  order  of  attaining  this  distinction, 
are   North  Carolina.   Maine.    Miclu- 
gan    Indiana,  Wisconsin.  Ohio,  Ida- 
ho,   North    Dakota.    Nevada.    New 
Hampshire.  Utah.   Kentucky.  West 
Virginia.  Washington.   Illinois,  Ore- 
gon. Virginia,  and  Minnesota. 

The  New  Jersey  Milk  Control 
Board  appointments  as  announced  by 
Governor  Hoffman  arc  Wm.  B.  Dur- 
yccand  John  V.  Bishop,  reappointed; 
and  Mrs.  Oahlcif  W.  Coohe  of  Cald- 
well. Floyd  E.  Becker  of  Roseland, 
and  Damon  G.  Humphreys  of  Woods- 
town,  new  appointments. 


Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Incorporated 

Flint   Building.  219  N.  Broad  St. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Kcprrsentinu  over  22.0(K)  Dairy   rarmerii 
in  the  I'hila.lelphia   MilW  .Shed 

OFFICERS 

H    H.  Welly.  President 

A    K.  Marvel.  Vi€ e-President 

I    Kalph  /oilers.  I. xecutive  Secretary 

l\  M.    I  wining.    Treasurer 

II.  I'..  J.iiiiison.  Assistant  Secretary 

I-'.  P.  Willits.  Assistant   Ireaaurer 

H.  I J.  Allebach.  Sales  Manager 

Board  of  Director* 

l{     I).   Allebacb.    !  raiipe.   Montgomery/  o      I  a. 
S    K.  Andrews,  llurlock.   Dorchester  Co..  M.I. 
J..hn  II.  Bennetch.  .Sheridan.  K.  I.  Lebanon  Co.. 

I  re  1  W    nieiler.  New  Tripoli.  I.ehigh  Co      Pa. 
Ir.i  J.  Hook.  Sirasl.iirg.  H.    I.  I.amaster  (_o..  fa. 
I.    M.  C  rowl.  Oxford.  K-  '»■  ^.h"'';'  <^  ?;•  *.•> 

I I  W.  Cook.  Elkton.  K.  2.  Md..  New  Castle  C  o., 

I      H.  Donovan.  Smyrna.  R.  15.,  Kent  Co..  Del. 

(■    II    Joyce.   Medlord.  Burlington  <  o.,   N.  J. 

C  iesler  H.  Gross.  Manchester.  York  C  o  .  Pa. 

J    W    Keith,  (enterville.  Queen  Annes  Co..  Md. 

Oliver  I  .  l.andis.  Perkasie.  llucks  Co  •  P» 

A    K.  Marvel.  ICaston.    lalbot  Co..  Md. 

Wm.     li.     Meridenhall.     Downingtown.     Chester 

Ivo  Vl  Otto.  Carlisle.  R  D..  Cumberland  Co..  Pa. 
Philip  Price.  West  Chester.  R.  1.  Chester  Co  .  I  a. 
John  S.  Reisler.  Nottingham.  R.  i.  Pa..  CecH  Co.. 

Albert  Sang.  Bowers.  Berks  Co  ,  Pa. 

I  rede.uk  Shangle.    1  renton.  R.  D  .  Mercer  Co.. 

N.  J 

II  B  Stewart.  Alexanilria.  Huntingdon  CIo..  Pa. 
M     I.    Slitl.  Spruie  Hill.  Juniata  Co..  Pa. 

John  (  .irvel  Sutton.  Kennedyville.  Kent  Co..  Md. 
S  U.  Iroutman.  Bedford.  R  2.  Bedford  Co..  Pa. 
R  I  lussey.  Hollidaysburg.  R  3.  Blair  to.  Pa 
A-her   B.    Wad.lington.   Woodstown.  Salem   Co.. 

N   J. 
H    II    Wclty.  Waynestjoro.  Franklin  Co..  Pa. 
!•■.  P.  Willils.  Ward.  Delaware  Co  .  Pa. 

Executive  Cominittee 

A.  R.  Marvel.  Chairman      • 
I',    H.Donovan  Frederick  Shangle 

J.  W.  Keilh  B.  H    Welty 

Win   G.  Mendenhall    F.  P.  Willits 
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Eleventh  Anniial  Round^Up 
Of  Cooperative  Leaders 
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I^OUNDING  OUT  eleven  years  of 
*^  educational  work,  the  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation  will  hold 
its  1933  summer  session  at  Cornell 
University,  July   15-20. 

The  annual  summer  session  of  the 
Institute  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  important  educational 
gathering  of  cooperative  leaders  in 
the  Western  hemisphere.  In  the 
past  ten  years  the  Institute  has  held 
sessions  at  leading  institutions  in 
representative  agricultural  commu- 
nities from  coast  to  coast.  Its  pro- 
ceedings have  been  published  in 
sixteen  volumes  totaling  9400  pages, 
representing  926  separate  contribu- 
tions by  593  contributors,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  discussions. 

Each  year  the  character  of  the 
Institute  has  differed  from  previous 
years  according  to  the  region  in 
which  it  is  held  and  the  changing 
aspects  of  national  problems  affect- 
ing the  agricultural  cooperative 
movement. 

Business  Practice  Stressed 

This  year  the  dominant  note  of 
the  Institute  will  be  how  to  improve 
the  business  practices  of  coopera- 
tives. The  sessions  will  be  in  charge 
of  men  and  women  active  in  coopera- 
tive associations,  whose  records  of 
success  give  them  the  right  to  speak 
with  authority. 

Every  lecture  and  every  confer- 
ence will  be  focused  upon  this  central 
theme.  For  that  reason  alone  this 
year's  session  will  have  particular 
appeal  to  employees  of  cooperative 
associations  as  well  as  to  the  execu- 
tives and  directors. 

There  will  be  another  significant 
change  in  this  year's  sessions.  This 
year  the  instructional  method  will  be 
followed,  and  lectures  will  be  the 
features  of  the  morning  sessions 
with  about  sixty  well-known  special- 
ists treating  the  subjects  assigned  to 
them.  In  the  afternoons  the  sub- 
jects of  the  morning  sessions  will  be 
elaborated  in  detailed  treatment  and 
general  discussion  by  interested 
groups.  Each  of  the  afternoon 
sessions  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  trained  discussion  leader. 

The  program  covers  eleven  com- 
prehensive topics  from  which  every- 
one interested  in  agricultural  co- 
operation should  find  one  or  more 
subject  of  special  interest.  Among 
those  that  should  attract  persons 
especially  interested  in  dairy  coop- 
eratives are: 

Problems  of  Dairy  Marketing,  in 
charge  of  L.  A.  Chapin,  Secretary 


of  the  Dairymen's  League  Coopera- 
tive Association. 

Membership  Relations  and  Field 
Service,  in  charge  of  T.  B.  Clausen, 
of  the  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  l.x- 
change.  Inc. 

The  Practical  Application  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Cooperation,  in  charge 
of  H.  E.  Babcock,  general  manager 
of  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange, 
Inc. 

Business  Management  for  Coop- 
erative Associations,  in  charge  of 
F.     W.     Peck.     Cooperative     Bank 


C  ommissioner   of   the    Farm   Credit 

/^\uiilillialialiuii. 

Money  and  Prices,  in  charge  o( 
G.  F.  Warren  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Conference  for  Women,  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  George  Tyler,  president, 
Home  Bureau  Federation. 

A  complete  list  of  topics  or  de- 
tailed information  about  the  Insti- 
tute or  any  certain  topic  can  be 
had  by  writing  to  Secretary  ol 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y., 
or  to  this  office. 


Initial  T*  B^  Test  Completed 


PENNSYLVANIA  is  Well  on  its  way 
toward  becoming  a  modified 
accredited  area  in  the  campaign  to 
eliminate  bovine  tuberculosis.  I  he 
initial  test  was  applied  to  the  last 
herd  on  May  15,  this  herd  being 
owned  by  Christian  S.  King,  Lan- 
caster County. 

Before  becoming  a  modified  ac- 
credited area  every  county  in  the 
state  must  show  less  than  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  its  cattle  to  be 
infected,  the  test  being  repeated  in 
each  area  at  least  once  and  repeated 
in  each  herd  in  which  infection  is 
found  until  the  disease  is  reduced  to 
a  frequency  of  less  than  five  out  of 
each  1000  head  of  cattle. 

The  initial  test  was  applied  to  this 
herd  by  Dr.  Robley  Evans  and  the 
event  was  witnessed  by  J.  Hansell 
French  and  W.  S.  Hagar,  Secretary 
and  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  several  other  State  and  Federal 
officers  and  employees  whose  work 
brings  them  in  direct  contact  with 
the  tuberculosis  eradication  pro- 
gram. 

The  first  herd  in  Pennsylvania  to 
be  tested  for  tuberculosis  was  owned 
by  J.  E.  Gillingham  of  Villanova. 
In  that  test,  applied  in  March,  1892, 
30  of  79  animals  were  found  infected 
and  many  of  them  were  slaughtered 
at  a  public  demonstration.  That 
procedure  was  entirely  voluntary. 

Pennsylvania  became  active  in 
area  test  work  in  1923  when  Mercer 
county  undertook  the  area  test, 
qualifying  as  an  accredited  county 
in  May,  1934.  Crawford  and 
Jefferson  counties  also  became  ac- 
credited during  the  same  year. 
Up  to  date,  55  counties  have  satis- 
factorily completed  the  area  test 
and  are  accredited.  Iwelve  south- 
eastern counties  not  yet   prcredited 


are  well  on  their  way  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  initial  test  on  all 
lierds.  F,ach  county  must  conduct 
an  area  test  every  three  years  in 
order  to  remain  on  the  accredited 
list. 

More  than  eighteen  million  dollars 
of  Federal  and  State  funds  have  been 
paid  to  cattle  owners  in  Pennsylva- 
nia as  indemnity  for  animals  reacting 
to  the  test.  About  320,000  reactors 
have  been  removed  from  herds  in 
this  state  since  the  first  test  4) 
years  ago. 

In  commenting  on  the  develop- 
ment in  tuberculosis  eradication 
Secretary  French  states:  "The  re- 
sponsibility for  keeping  herds  heal- 
thy rests  with  the  owner  now  more 
than  ever  before.  The  State  adopts 
quarantine  to  protect  disease-free 
herds  but  the  full  value  of  such 
regulations  depends  upon  the  close 
cooperation  of  all  cattle  owners.  If 
farmers,  one  and  all,  will  hold  rigidly 
to  the  policy  of  buying  only  cattle 
with  proper  health  credentials,  the 
danger  of  re-establishing  diseased 
herds  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  re- 
mote, and  the  cost  of  keeping  the 
herds  on  an  accredited  basis  will  be 
substantially  reduced." 


Do  you  have  a  milk  quality  prob- 
lem? Your  association  fieldmen  will 
help  you  with  it. 


There  is  only  one  way  to  spell 
business  it  must  have  a  "U"  and 
an  "I"  in  it. 


Cooperatives  Must  Be  Based 
On  Good  Economics 


ristensen 


AFTER  YEARS  of  rather  intimate 
contact  with  business  opera- 
tion and  management  of  hun- 
dreds of  farmer  cooperative  associa- 
tions throughout  the  United  States 
1  am  convinced  that  no  single  factor 
has  so  retarded  the  progress  of 
cooperative  business  as  that  of 
directors  failing  to  recognize  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  duty  which  the 
position  of  a  director  places  upon 
him. 

Duties  of  Directors 


Advertisers  like  to  know  where 
you  saw  their  advertisement.  I  ell 
them  in  the  Milk  Producers' 
Revif.w, 


This  completes  the  article  hy 
Chris.  L.  Christcnscr}.  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Asrictiltiire.  University 
of  WiscoTxsin.  the  first  insiallmcnt 
of  which  appeared  in  the  May  issue 
of  thi-  Rkvif.w.  It  was  prepared 
from  an  address  by  Dean  Christen- 
sen  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  Producers  Commission 
Association.  The  article  is  re- 
printed from  the  COOPERATIVE 
JOURNAL. 


Broadly  speaking,  the  duties  of 
directors  of  a  cooperative  business 
association  may  be  divided  into 
three  major  groups: 

I.   Directors  must  formulate  busi- 
ness policies  that  fit   the  needs  and 
the  conditions  of  the  marketing  job 
to  be  done.      If  directors  have   not 
full  information   and   are   not   satis- 
fied   to    make   decisions    relative    to 
policies,    they    should    immediately 
proceed  to  get  the  information  r^ec- 
essary   for   such   action   rather   than 
to  rely  upon  ijersonal  opinion.     I  his 
may    mean   that    they   will    have   to 
"mark  time"  for  a  brief  period,  but 
they   should    not    "mark    time'     too 
long.  Too  many  boards  "mark  time 
without   making   any   effort   to   find 
out  why  they  cannot  agree. 

The  manager  should  be  in  a 
position  to  assist  the  board  in  secur- 
ing available  facts  and  to  help  in  in- 
terpreting such  information  and  in 
weighing     the     significance     of     the 

f&cts 

Many     of     the     large     and     more 
successful    business    organizations 
have     research     departments     that 
assemble    and    analyze    facts    about 
the  business  in  which  the  concern  is 
engaged.     While  research  data  and 
statistics   are   not   everything      they 
are    guides    to    better    business    and 
tools  that  the  directors  may  use  in 
arriving  at  better  judgment.      I  here 
are   many  who  have  opinions  as   to 
how    cooperatives    should     be     run. 
organized,  and   managed,   but   there 
are  few   who  have   facts  as   to  how 
the  business  can  best  be  conducted 
2      It   is   the  duty   of   a   board   ol 
directors  to  select  competent  mana- 
gerial  executives   and    then   for    the 
manager  to  carry  into  execution  the 
policies  which  the  board  has  agreed 
upon.      In   this  directors  are  called 
upon  to  perform  one  of   their  most 


important  duties  and  usually  one  of 
their  most  difficult  tasks.  1  he 
manager  must  be  a  man  of  executive 
ability  and  experience  to  carry  out 
policies  consistently  and  to  handle 
administrative  matters  and  person- 
nel problems  efficiently,  lo  obtain 
such  a  man.  farmers  must  be  wilhng 
to  offer  salaries  comparable  witli 
those  paid  to  executives  in  other 
lines  of  business. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  manager  and 
his  staff  to  translate  the  policies  and 
plans  of  the  directors  into  action  and 
to  do  so  efficiently  and  economically. 
The   accounting   system   must   be 
devcloFxcl    to    fit    the    needs    of    the 
business:    it    cannot    be    purchased 
"ready  made"  or  used  because  some 
other"  organization    has    the    same- 
system.      The  lack  of  ad -quate  and 
reliable     accounting     methods     and 
records  is  a  common  cause  of  mem- 
bership dissatisfaction. 

3     Directors  should   not  only  see 
that   their  policies  are  actually  put 
into  action  but  should  also  keep  in 
touch     with     result     and     appraise 
them.    It  may  be  that  some  of  their 
policies   will   prove   to   be   unsound. 
If  so,  there  is  but  one  thini?  to  do 
and    that    is    to    discard    them    and 
formulate    new    ones.        Frequently 
directors   formulate   certain    policies 
and  the  manager  does  as  he  pleases, 
and  the  directors  never  take  the  time 
nor   make  an  effort    to  s.-e   whether 
or   not   their  policies  were   put  into 
effect      Directors  guiding  the  desti- 
nies   of    large    industrial    and    conri- 
mercial  corporations  are  constantly 
finding    it    necessary     to    see    that 
policies  are  not  only  formulated  but 
thev  are  actually  put  into  action  by 
the   manager  and   the  employees  o 
the  organization.     The  same  should 
apply    in    full    force    to   agricultural 
cooperatives. 


The  depression  has  demonstrated 
the  value  of  sound  financing  in  co- 
operative associations.  Only  a  well 
financed  association  can  weather  the 
storm  of  distress  without  either  be- 
ing seriously  crippled  or  Without 
injury  to  its  members. 
Must  Be  Soundly  Financed 

Proper  financing  calls  for  ade- 
quate reserves  built  up  by  small  but 
regular  deductions  for  this  purpose. 
These  reserves  are  the  shock  ab- 
sorbers which  protect  the  association 
while  traveling  over  the  rough  high- 
ways of  fluctuating  prices. 

the  size  of  this  reserve  will  vary 
with  the   type  of  organizatiori.  and 
with  the  commodity  to  be  marketed. 
Small  risks  are  found  in  some  coop- 
erative marketing  organizations     In 
others  there  is  a  greater  need  for  a 
large  liquid  reserve  to  take  care  ot 
violent  price  fluctuations  and  deteri- 
oration in  quality  of  product  hand- 
led.   As  yet.  no  rule  has  been  estab- 
lished  by   which  one  can   say   arbi- 
trarily how  large  a  reserve  each  type 
of    cooperative    association    should 
have    in  order  to  meet  the  emergen- 
cies and  risks  incident  to  the  business. 
The     existence     of     an     adequate 
reserve  fund  for  unforeseen  contin- 
gencies is,  to  the  cooperative,  what 
a    small     savings     fund     is     to    the 
individual    family.       Without    a    re- 
serve  fund   to   care   for   unexpected 
expenses,   a   cooperative   association 
which   is   otherwise   strong   may    be 
unable  to  weather  a  period  of  stress 
that  otherwise  it  could  pass  through 
safely. 
Intelligent  Support  Needed 

In  dealing  with  farmers'  coopera- 
tive associations,  we  need  to  recog- 
nize that  "it  is  the  men  who  cooper- 
ate, and  not  the  commodity."   Com- 
modities cannot  cooperate.    It  takes 
men.  working  together  intelligently 
in  accordance  with  "business  rules 
to  make  cooperatives  function  suc- 
cessfully.    It  is  this  "human  factor 
in  cooperative  business  undertakings 
that  explains  why  cooperatives  must 
be   built    from    the   ground    up   and 
must  start  as  small  economic  ven- 
tures. 

Just  because  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  improve  the  marketing  situ- 
ation through  cooperative  organiza- 
tion does  not.  in  itself,  mean  that 
the  goal  will  be  realized  by  and 
through  a  cooperative.  It  will  not  be 
realized  unless  and  until  farmers 
learn  to  work  together  in  the 
carrying  out  of  some  of  the  functions 

(Please  turn  to  page   12) 
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Habits 


HANNAH  McK.  LYONS.  M.  D. 

Perhaps  Ijccausc 
it  is  June  with  its 
roses;  perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  Child- 
ren's Day  month 
many  have  been 
led  to  ask  informa- 
tion and  for  inspira- 
tion to  do  some- 
thing not  being 
done.  Just  now  the 
theme  in  many  sec- 
tions seems  to  be 
"beauty  of  character"  and  its  attainment. 
After  all  does  not  "beauty  of  character  " 
narrow  down  to  the  formation  of  right 
habits  beginning  with  babyhood? 

A  small  town  wakes  up  in  the  morning 
to  the  shocking  fact  that  several  homes 
have  been  entered  during  the  night  rob- 
bery but  who?  And  still  more  shocking 
when  a  little  later  it  was  revealed  that  the 
theft  had  been  made  by  a  group  of  their 
own  town  boys;  boys  of  their  Sunday 
Schools,  their  public  schools,  their  own 
homes. 

When  the  teachers  of  one  of  their  Sunday 
Schools  met.  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
with  a  deep  concern  for  young  people  he 
knew  so  well  and  loved  brought  the  ques- 
tion. "What  have  wj  been  teaching  that 
such  a  thing  could  h  ippen?  '  Has  obeying 
God's  law  meant  to  them  obeying  commu- 
nity laws;  respect  for  others'  property;  has 
the  study  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
meant  more  than  the  accomplishment  of  a 
memory     task?"  When     that     teachers 

meeting  adjourned  they  had  planned  to 
take  something  each  Sunday  such  as  truth- 
fulness, honesty,  neighbor  just  old  time 
fundamental  words,  and  make  a  live  ten 
minutes  such  as  everyone  would  remember. 
Last  week  I  happened  to  pass  a  group  of 
quite  small  boys  busy  with  a  game  of 
marbles.  My  attention  was  arrested  be- 
cause of  the  irritated,  screaming  voice  of  a 
rather  pretty  black  haired  boy  of  six  or 
seven  as  he  continuously  challenged  the 
otier  players  with  unfairness.  It  seemed 
he  did  not  even  look  if  they  were  "on  the 

(Please  turn  to  page  I  S) 


ElizabetK  M^G.  GraKam,  Editor 


Kagawa  and  the  Cooperatives 

By  Helen  Topping 

Religious  education  and  peace  groups  on  M<i»  2nd  sponsored  what  was  possihiy 
the  first  public  meeting  in  Philadelphia  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  cooperative  movement 
The  meeting,  held  in  one  of  Philadelphia's  largest  Episcopal  churches,  was  addressed  by 
Miss  Helen  Topping  of  Japan,  who  spol^e  on  the  work  of  Kagawa.  the  great  religious 
leader  "who  builds  churches  and  cooperatives"  The  following  article  is  the  substance  0/ 
her  description  of  Kagawa  s  work,  brought  by  Miss  Topping  to  church  and  educational 
groups  throughout  this  country.      Reprinted  trom  "Consumers  C  oopcrative   " 

America  is  the  youngest,  biggest,  and  richest  of  the  great  world 
powers;  Japan  the  oldest,  smallest  and  poorest  of  them.  Such  extremes 
of  difference  tend  to  misunderstanding,  especially  just  now  when  cheap 
Japanese  goods,  sold  in  American  markets,  are  creating  a  feeling  of 
economic  competition.  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  competition 
between  Japan's  and  America's  trade  lies  not  in  war  and  violence,  but 
in  the  development  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  both  countries,  and 
in  all  countries  of  the  world.  Japan's  cooperatives  began  about  1900 
and  now  embrace  a  third  of  her  population. 


LETTER 


BOX 


"In  our  Milk  Producers*  Review  for 
May  we  noticed  that  your  Two-Foot  Shelf 
of  Cooperative  Books  is  offered  for  loan  to 
rural  communities.  Two  of  the  books  I 
read  last  week.  "Christ  and  Japan"  and 
"The  Awakening  Community"  and  review- 
ed both  of  them  before  our  Womens'  Club, 
in  the  Clear  Spring  Library  in  connection 
with  our  reading  course.  Our  club  was  so 
pleased  with  the  reviews  that  we  are 
asking  you  for  the  loan  of  the  Shelf  for  our 
library." 

Mrs.  Leo  A.  Cohill. 
Clear  Spring,  Maryland. 

(Note:  In  response  to  this  letter,  the 
Travelling  Two-Foot  Shelf  of  Cooperative 
Books  is  being  scheduled  for  Clear  Spring, 
Maryland,  for  the  month  of  June.) 


Japan's  cooperative  magazine  is  the 
largest  in  the  world  in  its  monthly  paid-up 
circulation.  All  over  the  rural  districts  farm 
families  meet  informally  in  the  evenings  for 
recreation  and  to  read  this  publication, 
which  is  designed  to  educate  non-members 
of  the  cooperatives  up  to  the  point  at 
which  they  will  join  the  movement. 

The  most  outstanding  person  building 
the  cooperative  movement  in  Japan,  is 
Toyohiko  Kagawa.  At  21  Kagawa  went  to 
live  in  the  slums  to  try  to  abolish  them. 
After  five  years,  he  said,  "One  individual 
working  for  individuals  cannot  change 
society." 

Then  Kagawa  began  to  organize  the 
Japan  Federation  of  Labor.  I  le  started  the 
first  labor  school,  and  first  labor  newspaper. 
1  le  organized  also  the  F'armers  National 
f-'ederation,  and  then  got  both  farmers  and 
laborers  together  to  work  towards  universal 
suffrage.  Voter-control  is  coming  slowly, 
but  is  after  all,  like  employee-control,  only 
a  minor  part  in  the  picture. 

Kagawa  has  learned  to  place  his  main 
emphasis  on  organizing  farmers,  laborers, 
and  all  classes  in  Japan  into  the  cooperative 
movement.  lie  is  winning  also  the  social 
workers  and  the  church  workers,  and  they 
are  being  educated  by  him  in  large  numbers 
to  the  cooperative  movement.  Since  1918 
he  has  devoted  his  concentrated  efforts  to 
the  cooperative  movement. 

Folk  schools  based  on  the  Danish 
system  have  been  founded  by  Kagawa. 
I  le  is  recruiting  leaders  from  university 
students  in  five  big  Tokyo  universities,  in 
each  of  which  he  has  started  cooperatives. 

Kagawa  is  also  educating  the  physicians 
and  nurses  of  Japan  to  participation  in  the 
cooperative  movement,  and  in  the  last 
three  years  140  medical  cooperative  hospi- 
tals have  been  started  largely  due  to  his 
work.  The  medical  cooperative  has  reduced 
the  amount  the  farmer  spends  for  medical 
care  from  28  percent  to  9  of  his  annual 
income,  on  the  average,  in  some  of  Japan's 
northern  and  most  famine-stricken  pro- 
vinces. 

Kagawa  is  an  important  potential  factor 
on  the  horizon  of  the  international  coopera- 
tive movement,  partly  because  of  the  way 
in  which  he  is  educating  the  hitherto  un- 
reached classes.  I  le  is  to  go  to  Australia 
to   its  Centennial  celebration,   and   was   in 


the  Philippines  last  February.  I  le  has  been 
three  times  to  America.  Translations  ol 
his  books  have  been  in  many  liini^uagc.^ 
In  1931  in  America  he  spoke  in  16  universi- 
ties and  colleges  on  the  cooperative  move- 
ment. They  did  not  know  what  he  was 
talkmg  about  then,  but  they  will  understdnd 
better  next  time. 

Although  only  46.  Kagawa  is  already  a 
world-wide  authority  among  Protestant 
Christians.  1  le  cooperates  with  his  govern- 
ment without  becoming  a  slave  to  it.  but 
rather  giving  a  valuable  example  of  how 
government  can  be  made  to  serve  the  co- 
operatives organized  by  the  people.  He 
coofwrat  s  with  the  machine  age.  teachinK 
that  the  machine  can  be  fully  subjugated 
to  the  service  of  humanity. 

Kagawa  is  a  great  prophetic  example  to 
Western  Christians  of  leadership  in  the 
cooperative  movement. 

{NOTE:  Several  of  Kagawa's  publica- 
tions are  included  in  the  Two- Foot  Travelling 
Shelf  of  Cooperative  Hooks  which  may  kt 
scheduled  in  your  community  for  one  month 
by  writing  to  the  IVomcn's  Committee.  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers'  Association.  219  N. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia.) 


Verse  for  a  Child 

Seasorxs  come 

And  seasons  go; 

Sometimes  fast 

And  sometimes  slow. 

Our  apple  tree 

In  the  orchard  k.nows 

Exactly  when 

To  change  its  clothes. 

James  S.  Tippkit 
in  "A  World  to  Know. 


A  little  gate  my  hook  can  be 
That  leads  to  fields  of  minstrelsy. 
And  though  you  think  I  sit  at  home 
Afar  in  foreign  fields  I  roam. 

Annette  Wynne. 


Youth  and  the 
Cooperative  Ideal 


To  all  who  are  concerned  with  advancing  the  co-operative 
ideal,  and  to  anyone  sincerely  interested  in  developing 
co-operation  as  a  solution  to  our  economic  difficulties,  the 
significance  of  co-operative  education  must  he  apparent. 
Such  education,   of  course,   has  to   include  adults  as   well 

our  leaders  and  our  evangelists  of  the  new  order.  Youth  is 
more  plastic  than  "old"  age.  It  is  willing  to  experiment, 
lo  adventure.  We  have  come  to  a  point  in  the  evolution 
of  our  society  where  we  are  faced  with  certain  inexplicable 
problems.  Our  pioneering  from  now  on  has  got  to  be  along 
social  and  economic  lines.  Since  youth  are  by  nature 
pioneers,  is  it  not  logical  to  suppose  that  our  greatest 
perhaps  our  only  hope  is  the  education  of  the  new  genera- 
tion in  a  theory  and  an  ideal  that  an  older  generation  cannot 
so  easily  accept?     James  R.  Moore. 


Step  by  Step 

(Community  Cooperative  Series  No.  2) 


The  school  superintendent  at  the  second  community  meeting  pro- 
posed that  we  invite  someone  from  outside  to  come  in  and  tell  us  what 
other  communities  were  doing.  The  folks  didn't  enthuse  over  the  idea 
right  away  but  they  didn't  object.  I  think  they  had  begun  to  feel  that 
the  meetings  were  rather  tiresome,  talking  over  business  all  evening 
like  just  a  plain  meat-and-F>otato  meal.     Several  had   said  they  guessed 

they  wouldn't  come  again.  .  ,    ..k,        i        •        i 

Well,  we  thought  and  thought,  and  I  said.  Now  here  s  where  we 
make  or  break  our  community  if  we  can  get  this  wedge  in  tight  and 
firm  we  can  go  on  with  our  community  building,  but  if  we  lose  this 
opportunity  well,  we  just  can't  lose!"  So  for  a  speaker  next  time  we 
chose,  not  a  radical,  not  a  conservative,  not  a  man  to  be  catalogued  at 
all  One  who  understood  folks,  from  the  children  to  the  grandparents. 
He  didn't  preach,  he  didn't  teach.  He  simply  won  their  confidence,  as 
he  talked   to  them  in   their  own  language  of   the  work  of  (  ooperative 

Communities.  ,  . 

They  were  attentive      they  were  interested      they  asked  questions. 

We  had  succeeded.     They  had  caught  a  gleam! 
At  the   following   meetings  we  arranged 
to  have  just  one  talk     educational      yet  not 
too  far  from  the  economic     We  heard  alxiut 


a  neighboring  egg  cooperative,  of  a  distant 
cotton  and  a  fruit  growing  cooperative^ 
And  very  gradually  about  other  types  of 
cooperative  marketing,  of  cooperative  pur- 
chasing and  the  great  cooperative  movement 
as  a  whole. 

Some  of  the  folks  that  never  would  speak 
in  public,  read  at  the  meetings  a  few 
"news"  sentences  alx}ut  jieople  all  over 
the  country  and  in  other  countries  too 
who  had  built  cooperative  hospitals,  gas 
stations,  cooperatives  for  insurance,  for 
savings  and  loans  and  many  other  needs. 
They  began  to  sec  that  this  was  a  new 
method,  with  business  conducted  for  service 
m  which  everyone  in  the  community  could 
work  together  not  only  to  benefit  the 
whole  community,  but  each  family  as  well 

After  a  while  we  dared  introduce  a 
moving  picture,  a  play.  They  were  learning 
about  the  work  and  worries  of  other  commu- 
nities, becoming  more  understanding,  more 
tolerant  Still  just  a  community,  }'"*"" 
longer  sliding.  .Slowly  building  a  solid  line 
on  the  educational  side  of  the  triangle. 

And  they  didn't  .stay  home  from  these 
meetings  They  continued  to  come,  they 
brought  their  families,  their  neighbors 
One  night  someone  suggested  they  bring 
their  songbooks.  The  school  teachers  came, 
the  ministers,  a  lawyer.  Why  were  all 
these   folks    interested>      Their    living    had 


l>een  pretty  dull  for  a  long  time  in  this 
community  They.  too.  had  caught  the 
gleam.  , 

And  as  they  worked  together  and 
studied  together,  they  l)cgiin  to  play  togeth- 
er, neighbor  with  ncighlwr  And  one  night 
in  meeting  a  memlicr  of  the  school  lx)ard 
got  up  and  said.  "Ladies,  if  you'll  each 
bring  a  few  sandwiches  next  time.  I  11 
bring  some  cream  for  the  coffee  and  a  can 
of  milk  for  the  children  "  And  the  local 
dairyman  said.  "And  next  meeting  after 
that.  I  think  several  of  us  dairymen  might 
get  together  and  bring  ice  cream  for  every- 
body. That  will  be  in  July.  Why  not  make 
a  community  picnic  of  it/' 

I  looked  at  Bill,  and  he  .said. 
"And  just  buckle  in  with  a  bit  of  a  grin. 
Just  take  off  your  coat  and  go  to  it 
Just  start  in  to  sing  as  you  tackle  the  thing. 
That  'cannot  be  done.'  and  you'll  do  it 
The   three  sides  of   the  community   tri- 
angle    developing  economically,  education- 
ally and  socially     were  complete!     A  coop- 
erative community  had  been  lx)rn      1  low  it 
grew  is  still  another  story^ ^ 


Our  beliefs  grow  out  of 
feelings,  and  these  grow 
out  of  our  information, 
day  by  day. 


AMONG    NEIGHBORS 

77ic  New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  April  7th, 
carried  in  its  business  section  a  full  column 
describing  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cooperative 
movement  in  the  United  States  which  the 
Times  attributed  to  "the  elimination  of  un- 
necessary expense,  greater  efficiency  and 
avoidance  of  duplication  in  handling  costs" 
Among  a  number  of  religious  publications 
carrying  recent  articles  on  this  same  subject 
was  the  Epworth  Herald,  a  journal  for 
Methodist  youth,    which  carried  two  articles 

in  its  April  issue. 

*  »  • 

Seven  large  farm  cooperatives  federated 
into  National  Cooperatives.  Inc  .  which  jointly 
purchase  petroleum  supplies  and  related  by- 
products, were  able  at  a  recent  annual  meeting 
to  report  increases  in  volume  of  business  in 
I9U  ranging  between  iO  to  70%  greater  than 
in  the  previous  year  The  1934  sales  exceeded 
19  million  dollars  with  savings  of  $1,349,620 
patronage  dividends  and  reserves. 

More  new  cooperative  organizations  were 
formed  in  Pennsylvania  during  19  i4  than 
in  any  of  the  previous  nine  years,  reports  the 
Cooperative  Journal  Among  these  are  co- 
operatives for  marketing  ivool.  cut  flowers, 
for  buying  farm  supplies,  petroleum  products 
and  a  number  of  community  groups  for 
cooperative  purchasing  of  household  and 
personal     goods      under     specification      and 

laboratory  test. 

•  •  ♦ 

Cooperative  cotton  ginning  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
Local  cooperatives  in  this  area  ginned  more 
than  a  half  million  bales  during  the  last 
season,  with  revenues  amounting  to  more 
than  20  million  dollars,  an  appreciable  por- 
tion of  which  could  be  turned  back  'o  members 
as  patronage  dividends. 

The  llillsboro  Queen  Anne  Cooperative, 
operating  in  Maryland.  Delaware  and  Penn- 
sylvania is  canning  more  than  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  vegetables  each  season  A 
cherry  cooperative  in  Oregon  is  handling  60 
per  cent  of  the  total  cherry  production    in    its 

area. 

•  *  » 

The  first    international    shipment    of   co- 
operative oil  went  during  the  spring  months 
(Pleaite  turn  to  p«ge  15) 
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Directors  Met  May  1344 


THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  of  the 
Inter  -  State  Milk  Producers 
Association  held  its  regular  bi- 
monthlv  meeting  at  the  association 
offices  on  May  13-14  with  all  mem- 
bers present  during  the  meeting 
except  S.  K.  Andrews  who  was 
absent  from  the  first  day's  session. 
F.  M.  Twining  and  H.  E.  Jamison 
also  attended. 

Routine  business  such  as  reading 
and    approving    of    minutes    of    the 
previous  meeting  and  of  meetings  ot 
the  Executive  Committee  since  the 
last  Board  meeting  were  disposed  ot. 
The     Secretary     announced     the 
names  of  all  present  Board  members 
whose  terms  will  expire  at  the  time 
of  the   1933  annual  meeting.      1  hey 
are:        Allebach.     Andrews.     Book. 
Donovan.     Sarig.     Willits.     Welty. 
Cook  and  Price.    The  Secretary  also 
reported    that    the    Federal    Trade 
Commission    report    is    being    pub- 
lished and   sufficient   copies   will   be 
supplied  for  all  Directors  and  some 
for  others  interested. 

Discussion  followed  on  the  otter 
of  a  manufacturer  of  a  milk  cooling 
unit  to  sell  through  the  association 
at  a  reduced  price.  The  proposition 
was  tabled  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  insuring  adequate  service,  the 
added  cost  of  clerical  work  which 
might  be  entailed,  and  the  possibility 
of  such  a  move  being  interpreted  as 
endorsing  the  requiring  of  mechani- 
cal coolers  which  in  some  cases 
would  be  an  unnecessary  expense  to 

producers.  r-      n 

A  letter  from  Professor  t.  B. 
Fitts  relative  to  offering  a  prize  to 
the  association  member  with  the 
highest  scoring  milk  at  the  IV3b 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  was  read. 
1 1  was  voted  to  award  an  appropriate 
prize  for  this  purpose. 

Reports  on  dairy  legislation  were 
heard    from    Mr.   Shangle    for    New 
Jersey.    Mr.    Keith    for    Maryland, 
Mr.    Cook    for    Delaware    and    Mr. 
Welty   for   Pennsylvania.      A   sum- 
mary of  the  outcome  of  State  Milk 
Control  Board  legislation  was  cover- 
ed in  the  May  issue  of  the  Review. 
Mr.     Twining     reported     that     the 
uniform  milk  testing  law  passed  the 
Delaware  and  Maryland  legislatures 
in  substantially  the  form  drawn  up 
and   that   it   is   making   progress   in 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature   having 
been   introduced   by   Mr.   Westr.ck. 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Dates  for  the  1935  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  were  discussed 
and  Wednesday-Thursday.  Novem- 
ber 20-21  selected. 

Mr.  Allebach  gave  his  report  as 
Sales  Manager,  stating  that  the 
Philadelphia     market     is     in     good 


shape  and  that  some  of  the  dealers 
were  taking  on  occasional  producers 
who  meet  inspection  requirements. 
Class    1    percentages    on    secondary 
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marKeis    arc    low    ao    >-«.--i 

Philadelphia.  This  percentage  among 
the  larger  Philadelphia  dealers  shows 
relatively  small  variation. 

A  Dairy  Council  report  was  pre- 
sented by  C.  I.  Cohee.  Secretary- 
Manager,  in  which  he  stated  that 
in  the  previous  month  242  meetings 
were  held  with  consumer  groups. 
He  also  called  attention  to  the 
Dairy  Council  exhibit  at  Phila- 
delphia on  Parade."  an  industrial 
and  commercial  exposition  then  in 
progress.  , 

Mr.  Twining  gave  a  report  ot 
Field  and  Test  department  activi- 
ties, stating  that  in  addition  to 
regular  work  of  the  field  representa- 
tives. Dr.  K.  G.  Landsburg  had 
talked  before  5.500  students  in  42 
vocational  agriculture  schools.  Sev- 
enty classes  were  included.  Con- 
ferences to  continue  this  work  were 
reported  on.  A  summarized  report 
on  the  butterfat  tests  of  street 
samples  of   milk  was  mide   to   the 

Board. 

Directors  individual  reports  were 
dispensed  with  except  as  special 
problems  needed  attention.  One  ot 
these,  raised  by  Mr.  Marve  .  con- 
cerned requirements  of  the  Newark 
board  of  health  with  reference  to 
straw  or  corn  stalks  in  barn  yards. 

At  the  executive  session  of  the 
Board  Mr.  Allebach's  resignation 
was  read  and  after  discussion  ap- 
proved to  be  effective  July  I. 

After  considerable  discussion  it 
was  moved,  seconded  and  passed 
that    the    Executive   Committee   be 


authorized  to  hire  a  General  Mana- 
ger for  the  Association. 

A  motion  was  approved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up 
A  rpsnlntion  showing  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Board  for  the  services  o( 
H.  D.  Allebach  who  is  retiring  as 
Sales  Manager  on  July  I.  The 
resolution  as  it  appears  on  Page  2 
w.;is  approved  unanimously  by  a 
rising  vote.  .     . 

The  report  of  the  redistricting 
committee  as  given  by  John  Carvel 
Sutton,  chairman,  was  approved. 
Following  this  report,  given  here- 
with   the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Transfer  Eight  Locals 

Eight  Locals  were  transferred 
from  one  district  to  another  in 
order  to  equalize  more  nearly  the 
size  of  districts.  The  names  of  each 
Local  changed,  the  number  of  the 
district  and  the  Director  represent- 
ing the  district  to  which  the  Local 
was  transferred  is  given  in  each  case, 
together  with  similar  information  on  1 
the  district  from  which  the  Local 
was  transferred. 

Princess  Anne  and  Snow  Hill 
Locals  from  District  I  I  (Marvel)  to 
District  2  (Andrews). 

Linglcstown  and  Lykens  Valley 
Locals  from  District  13  (Otto)  to 
District   3  (Bennetch). 

Ridgcly  Local  from  District  IV 
(Sutton)  to  District   10  (Keith). 

Goldsboro-Marydcl  Local  from 
District  10  (Keith)  to  District  II 
(Marvel).  ,  _.      . 

Chesterfield    Local    from    District 
16  (Shangle)  to  District  20  (Joyce). 
Fulton    County    Local    from    Dis- 
trict   25     (Welty)     to     District    21 
(Troutman). 


Annual  Meeting  Committees 


President  B.  H.  Welty  has  an- 
nounced his  appointments  to  corn- 
mittees  for  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  annual  meet- 
ing   to    be    held    November    20-21. 

1935.  ,  , 

A.  R.  Marvel  was  named  general 
chairman.  The  program  committee 
consists  of  B.  H.  Welty.  chairman; 
J.  H.  Bennetch  and  Philip  Price. 
John  Carvel  Sutton  is  chairman  of 
the  banquet  committee  and  serving 
with  him  are  R.  1.  Tussey  and  Ira 
J.  Book.  Appointments  to  the 
entertainment  committee  are  C.  H. 
Joyce,  chairman;  Oliver  C.  Landis 
and  H.  W.  Cook.  .  . 

A  women's  committee  is  being 
selected  but  as  its  personnel  is  not 
complete  announcement  will  not  be 
made  until  the  July  issue. 


These  committees  will  develop 
plans  for  their  respective  parts  ir 
the  annual  meeting,  starting  work 
well  in  advance  so  as  to  assure  a 
successful  event. 

"Is    this    the    Fidelity    Insurance 

Company^  " 

"Yes.  ma'am,  it  is.    What  can  we 

do  for  you>  " 

"I  want  to  arrange  to  have  mj 
husband's  fidelity  insured." 

Teacher:  "Robert,  if  you  are  al 
ways  very  kind  and  polite  to  all  youi 
playmates,  what  will  they  think  ot 

Robert:  "Some  of  em  would 
think  they  could  lick  mc!"  Chicatfi 
Daily  News. 


Rejected     Milk     Service 


Losses   Cut  In  Half 


^^UR  ASSOCIATION  Started  "the 
V/  prevention  ol  returned  nulk 
service"  during  the  late  summer  of 
1932.  At  the  Start  our  ficldmen 
called  at  the  farms  of  those  affected 
and.  by  using  the  trial  and  error 
method  of  examining  production 
methods,  tried  to  locate  the  source 
of  trouble. 

With  the  further  development  of 
this  work  we  saw  the  necessity  of 
using  the  microscope  and  now  wc 
feel  that  we  have  built  up  a  very 
efficient,  valuable  and  comparatively 
inexp>ensive  service  which  is  saving 
thousands  of  dollars  for  our  mem- 
bers, especially  during  the  summer 
months. 

An  explanation  of  what  bacteria 
do  to  milk  and  how  milk  with 
different  types  of  contamination 
looks  under  the  microscope  is  given 
on  page  3  by  Dr.  K.  G.  Landsburg 
of  the  Field  and  Test  Department. 
It  shows  whether  the  trouble  is  or  is 
not  caused  by  bacteria.  In  either 
case  the  member  is  notified  by  letter 
and  if  the  trouble  is  not  bacterial  he 
is  advised  that  he  should  check  his 
pasturing,  feeding  and  stabling 
methods  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  the  milk  absorbing  strong  odors. 
If  the  microscope  reveals  the  pre- 
sence of  bacteria,  then  we  notify  the 
member  what  kind  of  bacteria  arc 
found,  whether  those  that  come 
from  inefficient  cooling,  those  from 
unsterile  utensils,  etc.,  or  those  from 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  cow's 
udder. 

This  method  can  be  likened  in 
some  respects  to  the  technique  used 
in  modern  dentistry  wherein  the 
X-Ray  shows  which  tooth  is  abscess- 
ed making  unnecessary  the  extract- 
ion of  a  whole  mouthful  of  teeth  to 
find  one  trouble-maker. 

Special  Help  Given 

A  typical  example  of  "working  in 
the  light"  as  revealed  by  the  micro- 
scope occurred  recently  with  a 
member  who  is  selling  milk  to  a 
non-cooperating  dealer.  This  mem- 
ber phoned  our  office  for  help,  saying 
that  his  trouble  was  reported  by  the 
receiver  to  be  grass  or  garlic.  A 
microscopic  examination  of  the  milk 
showed  streptococci,  the  bacteria 
that  are  associated  with  mastitis, 
and  a  trip  to  the  farm  by  a  fieldman 
found  that  two  cows  were  affected. 

We  recall  very  definitely,  another 
example.  When  our  work  first 
started,  before  we  used  a  microscope, 
one  of  our  members  was  having  part 
of   his   milk    rejected    almost   every 


day.  The  member  honestly  thought 
he  was  COGlin"  hi*  m'lk  adpoiiatrly 
and  therefore  this  important  phase 
of  his  production  methods  was  not 
checked  on  the  first  several  visits  to 
the  farm.  I  lis  cows  were  tested  for 
indications  of  udder  trouble  and  his 
milk  pails  scrubbed,  scoured,  and 
scalded  repeatedly  without  eliminat- 
ing the  trouble.  Finally,  after  sever- 
al visits  by  two  different  ficldmen, 
inefficient  cooling  was  found  to  be 
the  actual  cause  of  tlie  trouble. 

Great  Improvement  Noted 

Had  the  microscope  been  used  at 
that  time  it  would  have  been  clis- 
covered  at  once  that  poor  cooling 
was  the  trouble  and  that  could  have 
been  found  without  anyone  having 
to  visit  the  farm.  This  member 
lias  had  practically  no  milk  returned 
since  the  summer  of  1932.  Many 
other  members  who  formerly  had 
a  great  deal  of  milk  returned  now 
have  none,  and  others  have  very 
little. 

The  amount  of  milk  turned  back 
from  one  large  Piiiladelphia  plant 
during  the  months  of  May.  June. 
July,    August    and    September    was 


reduced  by  346.199  pounds  the 
first  year  this  service  was  established 
and  has  declined  each  year  since. 
The  number  of  letters  sent  to  mem- 
bers reporting  our  findings  on  re- 
jected milk  was  only  66  percent  as 
great  in  1934  as  in  1933  and  this 
year  it  has  been  reduced  to  47  per- 
cent, using  the  same  period  for 
comparison  each  of  the  three  years. 

An  average  of  from  only  three  to 
four  hundred  pounds  per  day  is 
being  rejected  at  two  of  the  largest 
Philadelphia  plants  today.  In  1932 
the  same  two  plants  rejected  an 
average  of  over  1800  pounds  per  day 
during  the  entire  summer. 

The  letters  sent  to  members  upon 
whose  rejected  milk  tests  have  been 
made,  indicate  the  most  probable 
cause  of  trouble.  Also  given  in 
these  letters  are  instructions  on  how 
to  eliminate  the  trouble.  Additional 
literature  is  sometimes  enclosed, 
especially  covering  certain  subjects. 

There  are  surprisingly  few  mem- 
bers who  have  had  repeated  trouble 
of  this  kind  after  following  sugges- 
tions based  on  results  of  the  micro- 
scopic examination.  F.  M.  Twining, 
Director,  Field  and  Test  Department. 


Emergency  Pasture  Crops 


Late  July  and  the  month  of  Au- 
gust are  nearly  always  short  pasture 
months,  during  which  heavy  supple- 
mentary feeding  with  grain  and 
silage  or  soiling  crops  is  necessary 
to  prevent  serious  falling  off  in  milk 
production,  we  arc  reminded  by 
Professor  J.  B.  R.  Dickey  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  College. 

Sometimes  there  are  fields  of 
second  crop  clover  which  can  be 
pastured,  but  the  surest  and  most 
productive  pasture  for  the  hot.  dry 
months  seems  to  be  Sudan  grass. 
It  is  ready  to  graze  5  or  6  weeks 
after  seeding  and  on  good  soil  will 
carry  as  many  as  three  cows  an 
acre  from  July  15  until  killed  by 
frost.  Sometimes  the  first  growth 
is  pastured  later.  It  is  advantageous 
but  not  necessary  to  have  two 
patches  of  Sudan  grass,  so  that  one 
may  be  recovering  while  the  other 
is  being  grazed. 

Sudan  grass  seed  should  be  drilled 
shallow  on  a  well-prepared  seedbed 
about  June  I  at  the  rate  of  30  or  40 
pounds  per  acre.  Manure,  or  liberal 
use  of  a  good  complete  fertilizer 
high  in  nitrogen,  will  stimulate 
maximum   growth.      There    is  some 


evidence  that  Sudan  grass  does  not 
thrive  on  very  sour  soil  without  lime. 
The  cattle  may  be  turned  on  when 
the  grass  is  about  18  inches  high. 
Sudan  grass  is  related  to  the  sor- 
ghums and  may  be  poisonous  after 
it  is  frosted. 

• 

Feed  Calves  With  Surplus 

Calf  feeding  affords  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  using  surplus  milk 
in  the  flush  production  season,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  J.  W.  Barlett 
of  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agri- 
culture. New  Brunswick. 

An  artificial  nursing  devise  is 
reported  by  Professor  Bartlett  to 
have  been  found  successful  in  feed- 
ing milk  to  calves.  The  device  con- 
sists of  a  pail  with  a  rubber  nipple 
and  a  valve.  This  plan  of  feeding 
is  said  to  save  labor  and  results  in 
a  more  natural  ingestion  of  the 
milk.  Calves  seem  to  thrive  under 
this  feeding  method  and  the  upkeep 
of  the  equipment  is  negligible. 

• 

Call  on  your  Inter-State  field 
representative  for  help  on  returned 
milk  troubles. 


II 


Your 

Name 

Here 


SAVE  MONEY 

ON  EGG  URTONS 


aL»%/  M.     «*»»•«-■»»« 

From  Factory 

C;ive  yourttlftH  the  mark 
of  quality  pack  ihcm 
In  <:ontlncntal  "SAFK- 
TY"  (jirKins  with 
your  name  or  brand 
on  them  ftet  top 
prices  always  when 
you  sell  wholesale 
or  when  you  deliver 
direct  to  private  trade.  Continental  "SAFE- 
TY" (^rtons  are  handiest,  easiest  to  pack, 
safest  to  carry  by  auto,  truck,  or  train  or 
In  the  housewife's  market  basket.  Each  eitjt 
completely  surrounded  by  a  "shock  absorber" 
that  prevents  breakage,  or  movement  of  eftfts. 

BETTER  PACKING  -  BETTER  PRICES 

Bettin  now  to  take  your  eUfts  out  of  the  com- 
mon (trade  and  put  them  In  the  "Extra 
Select"  class,  (kintlncntal  "SAFETY"  Car- 
tons, with  your  name  or  brand  on  them,  will 
do  the  trick  for  you.  And  the  cost  Is  mlfthty 
little.  In  fact,  the  prevention  of  hreakaUe 
will  more  than  pay  for  the  C:ontlnental 
"Safety"  (iirtons  you  use.  Investiftate.  Write 
today  for  full  details,  and  low  dlrect-from- 
actory  prices. 

SAMPI.K  sent  post- 
paid. Send  no 
money  just  name 
and  address  in 
coupon  below,  or 
No  obllitutlon. 


FREE 

on   penny   postcard.    No 

The  Safety  Carton  &  Container  Co. 

164.S  Blue  Rmk  St.,  Dept.  I-F,  CInrlnnatI,  O. 


to  have,  within  it.  a  membership 
that  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  its 
activities,  and  responds  to  its  needs. 
Members  arc.  after  all.  the  owners 
of  the  cooperative  association  and  of 
the  products  handled  by  it.  They 
are  the  ones  who  will  make  the  final 
judgment  on  the  success  of  the 
organization  and  its  policies. 

movement  lies  in  its  democracy.  Its 
organization  has  its  roots  at  home 
with  the  people  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  community.  It  starts  when  men 
know  one  another  and  have,  or  may 
have,  confidence  in  one  another. 
This  enables  farmers,  individually 
and  collectively,  to  attend  to  their 
marketing  problems.  They  decide 
what  marketing  service  can  best  be 
done  locally  and  regionally  and 
those  services  which  require  large 
scale  organization.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  cooperative 
method  of  organization  and  re- 
sponsibility by  farm  groups  can  be 
made  to  have  a  far-reaching  influ- 
ence in  breaking  down  some  of  our 
trade  barriers  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  cooperative  method 
provides  a  chain  of  economic  units 
mutually  dependent  and  yet  locally 
rooted  as  to  control. 


, 1       Bacteria  and  Milk  Flavors 
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I   full  details.    No  obllitatlon  on  my  part.  ' 


Name 


I 
I 

I   Address 

I  <:ity 


State 


I 


I 


Cooperatives  Must  Be  Based 
On  Good  Economics 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

of    marketing    and    distribution    in 
which  they  have  a  common  interest. 

These  cooperative  business  ven- 
tures succeed  best  when  they  begin 
in  a  comparatively  small  way.  In 
this  way  farmers  learn  the  type  of 
organization  best  suited  to  their  local 
and  regional  conditions.  They  learn 
the  essentials  of  efficient  operation 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  their 
organization  with  directors  who  will 
direct,  with  managers  who  can  and 
will  manage  ably,  and  the  import- 
ance of  adequate  finances. 

The  members  learn  that  it  is  to 
their  individual  and  collective  ad- 
vantage to  select  the  best  men  as 
directors.  The  directors  learn  that 
to  operate  a  business  successfully 
they  must  employ  a  manager  pos- 
sessed of  business  ability  and  in- 
tegrity. 

When  once  a  group  has  made  a 
successful  start  in  a  cooperative 
venture,  there  is  no  more  basic 
essential  for  continued  success  than 


(Continued  Irom  psge  J) 

Plate  No.  4  shows  a  typical  mi- 
croscopic view  of  milk  which  came 
from  an  udder  infected  with  mastitis 
(garget). 

All  milk  contains  a  very  tew  leu- 
cocytes (white  blood  corpuscles)  as 
shown  by  the  irregular  shaped  solid 
areas  in  these  sketches.  The  abnor- 
mal number  of  these  in  Plate  No.  4 
is.  in  itself,  a  strong  indication  of 
mastitis.  Fat  globules  are  present 
in  all  milk  and  show  up  faintly  under 
the  microscoF>e. 

There  are  several  simple  methods 
of  detecting  off  flavors  and  odors  and 
their  causes,  such  as  the  sense  of 
smell,  alcohol  test,  methylene  blue 
test,  brom  thymol  test,  chlorine 
test  (for  mastitis),  etc..  However, 
the  microscope  is  recognized  as  the 
most  accurate  and  satisfactory  meth- 
od of  detecting  the  actual  cause  of 
the  various  off  flavors  and  odors. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  your 
association  for  help  on  milk  quality 
problems.  A  field  representative  will 
help  you  find  your  troubles  and 
study  out  means  of  correcting  them. 


Judge:  "So  your  matrimonial  life 
has  been  very  unhappy?  What  was 
the  trouble.  Was  it  December 
married  to  May?" 

Chloe  Johnson:  "Lan'  sakes,  no. 
jedge;  it  was  Labor  Day  wedded  to 
dc  Day  ob  Rest." 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Wisconsin  Dairy  Situation 

Wisconsin,     with     approximately 

ten  percent  of  the  nation's  milk  pro- 

duction.  exerts  an   important  influ- 

ence  on  the  supply  of  milk  and  milk 

products.        Most    of    the    nation's 

cheese  is   made   in   Wisconsin  while 

that  state  and   those  bordering  her 

can  account  for  more  than  one-halt 
.1  I  .. . .   .. I 111 

mi:  i^icaiiiti^   uuvivi    |<i v»v«m\-»-»j.  i_im- 

wise.  evaporated  milk  production  is 
concentrated  in  that  same  area. 

As  the  price  our  own  farmers  get 
for  milk  other  than  Class  1  is  deter- 
mined directly  by  the  price  of  butter 
and  this  price  is  influenced  by  the 
supply  of  that  product  and  related 
products  we  should  know  what  is 
taking  place  in  that  dairy  manu- 
facturing area  as  it  may  affect  our 
future  price.  It  is  interesting  also 
to  compare  our  prices  with  theirs. 

The  May  Federal-State  crop  and 
market  report  from  Wisconsin  in- 
forms us  that  the  number  of  cows 
on  farms  on  May  i  was  8  percent 
below  a  year  ago  but  24  percent 
more  calves  were  being  raised. 
Production  per  cow  is  reported  as 
7.3  percent  higher  than  a  year 
ago  but  with  fewer  cows  actual  milk 
production  per  farm  was  I.I  percent 
less. 

The  price  received  by  Wisconsin 
producers  averaged  $1.36  jier  100 
pounds  in  April,  the  same  as  in 
March  and  January,  but  six  cents 
less  than  in  February.  The  producer 
of  milk  for  cheese  got  $1.28.  for 
butter  $1.33.  for  evaporated  milk 
$1.46.  and  for  fluid  market  $1.39. 
The  farm  price  of  butterfat  was  $.37 
and  of  farm  butter  $.35. 

The  index  price  of  a  dairy  ration 
is  reported  as  123  (1910-14  equals 
100)  while  100  pounds  of  milk 
would  buy  86  pounds  of  a  typical 
Wisconsin  dairy  ration.  It  would 
take  I  16  pounds  of  milk  to  buy  lOO 
pounds  of  feed. 

• 

Prices  Paid  Producers 
On  Other  Markets 

Class  I  price.  3.5%  milk,  for  May. 
Weighted  Average  price  for  March 
(M)  or  April  (A).  All  prices  f.  o.  h. 
city  except  New  York  applies  to  201 -10 
mile  zone. 


June,  1935 


Market 

Philvleiphia 

Pittuhurgh 

New  York 

Atlanta 

Spokane 

WaNhinKtf>n 

Detroit 

Akron 

Bo^ttnn 

Prfiviclenre 

Rirhmon«l 

St.  LouiK 

Minneapolis 

Hartford 


C  harlestown.  W.Va.2  RO 


C'la««  H-fat  Aver«([t 

1  Differ-  Retail  Weighted 

Price  enlial  Pn<e  Price 

$2  60         4c  lie  $2,187  A 

2   4«          4  II  I  'WM 

2  445       4  I)  1«2M 

2   50         4  14  2.2UM 

1  91         i.45  ?  > 

2  7»         7  H  > 

2  4«         4  12  2  08M 

2  ^s      ^^  ii  i.owm 

3  41  3.5  B  2.75M 
>.H  1.5  n  2.92  A 
2  70         1.5  M  ^ 

2  25         )  12  IR2M 

1  <>5         4  10  I  70M 

2  'M         4  I)  2«4M 
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Advertise  your  surplus  slock  in 
OUR  FARMERS  LLXCHANGL  oi 
the  Review. 


Lauterbach  Named 
General  Manager 


(C"ontinue<l  from  imgc   I) 

you  solve  your  milk  problems,  you 
ate  not  going  to  get  what  you  want 
unless  you  have  a  real  strong  coopera- 

uears  of  my  life,  (outside  of  the  last 
year  I  spent  in  Washington),  have 
ken  spent  helping  organize  coopera- 
tioes  such  as  this.  It  takes  time  to 
develop  a  real  cooperative  organization. 
4s  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must  almost 
become  a  religion  with  the  member- 
ship- »/i      I 

In  closing  his  address.  Mr.  Lau- 
terbach again  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment with    the  statement,    in   part: 

"Just  another  word  with  reference 
to  your  cooperative  organization  and 
the  cooperative  movement.  I  want  to 
go  on  record  again  saying  that  the 
best  thing  you  can  do.  regardless  of 
what  the  state  and  Federal  governments 
do.  is  to  .strengthen  your  cooperative 
organization.  I  believe  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  unit  like  yours  to 
belong  to  a  large  unit  such  as  the 
National  Milk  Producers'  Federation. 
I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  the 
National  Milk  Producers'  Federation 
and  other  farm  organizations  will  be- 
come much  stronger  than  they  are 
today,  so  that  they  can  go  to  Washing- 
Ion  and  gel  better  results." 

This  attitude  speaks  well  for  Mr. 
Lauterbach's  future  success  in  this 
organization.  He  comes  here  firmly 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the 
cooperative  movement  and  with  the 
foundation  of  18  years  successful 
work  on  which  he  can  build  we  may 
look  forward  to  a  continued  growth 
of  the  Inter-Stale. 


South  Pole  Guernseys 
Return  to  America 

"The  Byrd  Expedition  has  proved 
that  a  vigorous,  purebred  dairy  cow 
can  thrive,  produce  large  quantities 
of  milk  and  reproduce  in  the  coldest 
of  cHmates,"  said  Dr.  J.  W.  Bart- 
lelt.  professor  of  dairying  at  the 
New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture, 
in  commenting  on  the  return  of 
Admiral  Byrd's  party  with  two 
purebred  Guernsey  cows  and  a  17- 
months  old  bull  born  on  board  ship 
about  247  miles  north  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle. 

The  two  cows  were  Foremost 
Southern  Girl,  owned  by  F.mmadine 
Farm,  New  York,  and  Deerfoot  s 
Guernsey  Maid,  owned  by  Deerfoot 
Farm.  Massachusetts.  The  bull  is 
a  son  of  Klondike  Gay  Nira,  owned 
by  Klondike  Farm.  North  Carolina. 
This  cow.   which   freshened   shortly 


before  landing  at  Little  America, 
developed  troubles  from  exposure 
while  landing  and  establishing  camp 
and  was  killed  last  December. 

Speaking  of  the  Antarctic  Guern- 
sey herd.  I'.dgar  I\  Cox.  herdsman 
with  the  Byrd  I-.xpedition  said.  "The 
cows  came  through  in  fine  shape. 
I-xcept  for  slight  seasickness  two 
days  on  the  ship  they  were  never  off 
feed.  At  Little  America  we  had 
temperatures  as  low  as  71  degrees 
below  zero,  but  the  cows  as  well 
as  the  calf  were  always  ready  to 
eat." 

The  explorers  have  just  returned 
from  nearly  19  months'  absence 
during  which  they  and  their  cows 
travelled  20.000  miles,  twice  tra- 
versed the  tropics,  and  spent  a 
solid  year  at  Little  America  near 
the  South  Pole  on  the  great  Ant- 
arctic continent.  The  cows*  ration 
during  the  entire  time  was  Larro, 
dried  beet  pulp  and  hay. 


Farmer  to  New  Hired  Man: 
"Where's  that  mule  I  told  you  to 
take  out  and  have  shod/' 

New  Hand:  "Did  you  say  'shod'> 
I  thought  you  said  "shot."  I've  just 
been  buryin'  her."  Boston  Evening 
Transcript. 
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Grass  Alone  Not  Enough 

The  stimulating  effect  of  grass 
usually  results  in  increased  milk 
production.  At  the  end  of  six  or 
eight  weeks,  however,  cows  that 
are  dependent  upon  this  ration 
entirely  will  go  down  in  milk  pro- 
duction as  well  as  in  body  weight. 
As  a  result  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
Krina  them  back  in  oroduction  by 
starting  to  feed  grain. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.,  Inter-State 
Milk    Producers'    Ass'n 

riie  (ollowif)!?  stutislics  .show  tlif 
operations  of  all  the  inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  fieldmen  in  con 
nection  with  testing,  weighing  and 
general  membership  work  for  the  month 
of  April.   1955: 

NO. 

Butterfat  Tests    5444 

Plants  Investigated ^^ 

Calls  on  Members  450 

Quality  Improvement  C  alls 40 

Herd  Samples  Tested  ^1' 

Membership  Solicitation  Callri  I  1*^ 

New  Members  Signed '  ' 

C"ows  Signed  '48 

Transfers  of  Membership '•2M 

Brom  Thymol  Tests *tJ» 

Microscopic  1  ests 'O 

Meetings  of  Locals ' 

Attendance ^ 

Vocational  School  Lectures  26 

Pupils  Attending  '862 


Your  high-count  problems  are  solved  when  you  use  HTH-15.  This 
modern  chlorine  carrier  kUls  bacteria  quickly  and  is  safe  to  use  on 
milk  equipment.  It  comes  in  powder  form— just  add  to  water  as 
needed-a  litUe  goes  a  long  way.  With  HTH-15,  there  is  no  chance 
for  waste  through  loss  in  strength,  breakage,  freezing  or 

^""^^'"^-     STERILIZES  AT  LOW  COST 

Because  HTH-15  is  so  easy  to  use,  because  a  little  goes 
so  far  and  because  it  saves  time  and  labor,  it  has  set  a 
new  standard  for  low  cost  in  dairy  saniution. 
Dairymen  everywhere  are  adopting  it,  for 
its  low  cost,  of  course,  but  more  particularly 
because  HTH-15  solutiont  are  »«f«  to  use 
en  metal  equipment. 

If  you  haven't  tried  HTH-15  it's  time  to 
get  acquainted  with  it  now.  Let  ui  out- 
line a  program  for  you  that  will  more  than 
satisfy  every  requirement  you  must  meet  — 
and  at  the  same  time  lower  your  costs. 
Write  for  literature  and  fret  \ilf>-  Mmple. 


SOLD  IN 
2   Sizes 

3-lb.  -  $1.00 
1-lb.  •  so«; 


Avoi 


aR«i® 


cts 

Meet 


The  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (Inc.) 
•0  EAST  42nd  ST..  NEW  YORK 


f^^^VZ  u.lnS You Wie*; 


reoo 


REM 


504 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


OUR  FARMERS' 
EXCHANGE 

Use  OUR  FARMERS  EXCHANGE 
for  telling  other  Review  reader*  of 
supplies,  equipment  or  livestock 
you  are  offering  for  sale  or  you  wish 
to  buy.    Also  use  it  for  help  wanted 

—    «  — -:»:»•*    *»"*9^¥txA     n«4«>Aa-f  •««m«knf  ft. 

The  rate  is  5  cents  a  word,  $1.00 
minimum  per  insertion,  or  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  4  cents  a  word, 
$.80  minimum  per  insertion.  Pay- 
ment must  accompany  order. 

Advertisements  must  be  received 
by  June  29  for  July  issue. 


Electrified  Fence 


ELECTRIFIED  FENCES  reduce  cmU  60%. 
Controllers  for  110  and  32  volt  current^  30  days 
trial  Write.  One-Wire  Fence  Co..  B-22.  Whitewater. 
Wis. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL     V     V*  tfTllJ^  "M 

KENNETT  I-*-t»lU« 

PAGEANT 

**Hi8toric      Delaware** 

DATA  BY  CHRISTIAN  C.  SANDERSON 
JOHN  T.  HALL,  Director 

LONGWOOD 

OPEN-AIR    THEATRE,    2200   SEATS 

JUNE    20,    21,    22,    1935 

9  P.  M.,  D.  S.  T.  RAIN  DATE  24th 

ORDER  TICKETS  NOW! 
ADMISSION  $1  RESERVED,  $1.50 

Addreaa  — Box  491.    KENNETT    SQUARE,    PA. 

FOUNTAINS 


WHAT 
PRICE 
IDEAS? 


That  is  what  every  piece  of 
good  printing  is — AN  IDEA 

If  you  would  be  interested  in  a  good 
printer's  idea  about  good  printing. 
we  are  at  your  disposal  at  any  time. 

Call,  write  or  phone 
West  Chester  No.  1 


Horace  F.  Temple 

Inoorporatad 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


Heavy   Production 
This  Spring 


VERY  LITTLE  CHANGE  haS  OCCUrrcd 
in  the  Philadelphia  market  dur- 
ing recent  weeks  beyond  the  usual 
spring  increase  in  production.  Re- 
— :_»„    „«■    PU;io^«lr-.Kia    ar<>    on    ao- 

v,^.f>v^     v.^      .   . r---  .  ■ 

proximately  the  same  level  as  durmg 
corresponding  weeks  in  1934  indi- 
cating that  consumption  is  holding 
about  steady  right  now.  1  otal 
cream  receipts  during  May  are 
falling  behind  1954  with  most  of  the 
drop  accounted  for  by  32  percent 
less  cream  from  states  beyond  the 
milk  shed. 

Combined  milk  and  cream  re- 
ceipts from  the  milk  shed,  as  covered 
by  the  four  weekly  market  reports 
issued  in  May,  show  a  decrease  of 
2.1  percent  calculated  on  a  milk 
equivalent  basis.  Total  combined 
receipts  at  Philadelphia  from  all 
sources  showed  a  decrease  of  6.3 
percent.  Milk  receipts  during  the 
four  weeks  were  22,199,640  quarts 
as  reported  by  the  government  mar- 
ket news  service.  Total  receipts  of 
40  percent  cream  were  898.600 
quarts  of  which  387,920  quarts 
originated  from  the  states  compris- 
ing the  Philadelphia  milk  shed. 

These  figures  reflect  consumption 
trends  and  show  the  effect  of  cold 
weather  during  May  on  the  demand 
for  cream.  The  receipts  of  both 
milk  and  cream  from  January  I  to 
May  25  are  well  above  1934  figures, 
indicating  higher  consumption. 

Every  evidence  points  toward 
higher  milk  production.  Total  re- 
ceipts of  milk  by  many  dealers  are 
as  large  as  a  year  ago  with  ft'wer 
producers  supplying  the  milk.  1  his 
means  that  most  of  those  producers 
who  are  not  now  shipping  to  those 
dealers  are  finding  other  markets, 
thus  adding  to  the  total  available 
supply. 

An  abundance  of  milk  is  reported 
over  the  entire  mid-Atlantic  area 
and  with  milk  easily  obtained  con- 
siderable price  cutting  is  reported  in 
some  markets. 

The  shortage  of  rain  during  May 
has  held  back  pastures  and  unless 
this  situation  is  relieved  soon  will 
affect  the  crops  of  hay  and  other 
forage  as  well  as  pasture.  Such  a 
situation  would  reduce  production 
but  would  also  increase  costs. 

The  milk  market  situation  over 
the  country  showed  only  a  few  minor 
changes  recently  in  producer  prices. 
Practically  all  of  these  changes  were 
downward  revisions  with  Tulsa  re- 
ducing prices  24  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  accompanied  by  a  retail 
price  reduction. 

Several  milk  licenses  were  amend- 
ed but  most  of  these  did  not  affect 
Class  1  prices. 


June, 


1935 


IS 


Butter  prices  took  a  sharp  drop 
during  the  month  with  production 
returning  to  about  the  1934  level 
while  cheese  prices  fluctuated  less 
sharply.  Butter  is  going  into  stor- 
age, thus  serving  to  hold  prices  at 
or  near  present  levels  unless  disturb- 
ing factors  should  develop.  Total 
cheese  production  is  well  below  the 
1934  level  but  in  May  it  approxi- 
mately equaled  May,  1934,  pro- 
duction. Storage  stocks  of  cheese 
were  smaller  on  May  I  than  a  year 
ago  after  having  been  larger  for 
several  months. 

ILvaporated  and  condensed  milk 
production  are  well  ahead  of  1934 
with  a  larger  sales  demand  than 
ever  before. 

Storage  supplies  of  these  products 
were  about  40  percent  as  large  as  a 
year  earlier  which,  combined  with 
12  percent  greater  production,  re- 
flects the  increased  consumption  of 
these  competitors  of  fresh  milk. 

Reports  from  the  dairy  states  from 
Ohio  to  Minnesota  indicate  excellent 
conditions  for  heavy  production. 

The  average  price  of  92-8core 
butter  at  New  York  during  May 
WcS  27.31  cents  per  pound,  a  drop  of 
7.17  cents  below  the  April  average 
but  2.82  cents  above  the  May.  1934, 
average.  On  this  basis  the  price  on 
the  Philadelphia  market  for  Class 
II  and  I  IB  milk  is  $1.26  and  for 
Class  III  milk  is  $.96,  f.o.b.  loading 
platform  or  receiving  station.  On 
secondary  markets  in  Pennsylvania 
the  Class  II  price  is  $1.41,  Class  MB 
price  is  $1.26  and  Class  III  price  is 
$.96,   f.o.b.   the  dealer's  city   plant. 


First  Mother:  "Are  you  bothered 
much  by  your  children  telling  fibs? 

Second  Mother:  "Not  so  much  as 
by  their  telling  the  truth  at  very 
inappropriate  times." 


MAY  BUTTER  PRICES 

»2-Scor« 

Solid  Pack 

Oate                Phils. 

New  York    Chicago 

1              WW 

29'/. 

28 

2                 29  '4 

28', 

27 

i                   29-/. 

28  <i 

26'/i 

4                  29'i 

28 '4 

27 

6                    29 

28 

27 

7                   29'/, 

28'/. 

26'/2 

«                  29% 

28'/. 

26'// 

9                  29'/. 

28'/, 

26'/, 

10                  29'/4 

28'/, 

26 

II                   29 

28 

26 

1 J                  28i/« 

27'/, 

25% 

14                 28 

27 

25% 
25^4 

IS                 2« 

27 

16                 28'/, 

27'/, 

25% 

1 7                 2SVi 

27'/j 

26'/, 

18                 28 

27 

26 

20                 27  'i 

26'/, 

25'/, 

21                  27% 

26% 

25'/, 

22                 27 '/« 

26'/, 

25'/, 

21                 27  >i 

26'/, 

25% 

24                 28 

27 

26 

2S                 27'/4 

26'/, 

25'/, 

27                 27 

26 

25'/, 

28                 26 '/, 

26% 

25 

29                 26'/^ 

25'/i 

24'/, 

31                  26 

25 

24'/, 

Average               28    3  1 

27   31 

25  94 

April  -35             35   47 
May    34             25   48 

34  48 

32  81 

24  49 

23  22 

Habits 


(Continued  from  page  8) 

line"  )"»'  *^"*  ^''^  torrent  of  words.  As 
I  jtudied  the  fair  face  of  the  other  child 
there  seemed  written  endurance  of  the 
screaming,  but  also  the  fact  that  he  knew 
he  was  "being  fair."  1  le  was  "on  the  line"; 
and  doing  "no  sneaking  uf>.  Where  did 
that  small  boy  learn  to  scream  all  through 
an  interesting   Kame>      Children   are   great 

.      -.   »l — ..   >  .IL-   anri   art    tUr-  thins's  t  hpv 

imim'"'"'  — -'    

,ee  and  hear. 

A  baby  is  in  the  home,  a  child  to  train 
for  life.  Life  '»  '■''«=  a  great  wonderful 
voyage.  Like  the  ship  with  its  pilot,  the 
child  needs  a  guiding  hand  to  keep  a  safe 
and  steady  course  The  pilot  at  the  wheel 
must  have  a  firm  hand  and  an  abundance 
of  knowledge,  confidence,  patience  and  love 
In  this  Voyage  of  Life  the  parents  are 
the  pilots,  they  should  study  the  course  so 
as  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  and  danger  spots, 
holding  the  child's  course  true  and  steady 
to  the  desired  goal  a  well  developed, 
strong,  courageous  man  and  woman. 

Habits  are  the  guideposts  on  this  voyage 
of  Life.  We  arc  not  born  with  habits  1  he 
task  of  childhood  is  to  form  habits,  we  hope 
always  gotxl  Most  children  are  given  much 
help  and  encouragement  as  habits  are 
forming;  yet  in  forming  certain  others  no 
less  important,  they  receive  little  help 

Take  your  own  child  for  example, 
you  may  be  careful  that  it  learns  to  stand 
straight  and  talk  clearly  and  correctly. 
Are  you  equally  careful  that  it  learns  to 
avoid  temper-tantrums,  is  obedient,  is 
friendly  with  others,  and  speaks  the  truth? 
Much  can  be  done  in  the  early  years  later 
very  little.  I  labits  make  the  man  or  woman. 
What  they  arc  he  or  she  will  be. 

I  took  a  piece  of  plastic  clay 
And  idly  fashioned  it  one  day. 
And  as  my  fingers  pressed  it,  still 
It  moved  and  yielded  to  my  will. 

1  took  a  piece  of  living  clay 
And  gently  formed  it,  day  by  day. 
And  molded  with  my  power  and  art 
A  young  child's  soft  and  yicldin,{  heart. 


Among  Neighbors 

(Colitinue<l  from  page  9) 

jrom  North  Kansas  City  to  cooperatives  in 
the  little  country  of  Estonia  Despite  tariff 
Carriers,  high  long  distance  shipping  costs 
and  the  expense  of  small  shipments,  cooper  a - 
Hots  in  one  country  are  finding  it  advantageous 
jor  more  reasons  than  one  to  buy  and  sell 
with  the  cooperatives  of  another  country. 

•  ♦  • 

The  cooperative  stores  in  England.  Scot- 
land and  Wales  do  over  12%  of  the  retail 
trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  average 
cooperative  handling  ten  times  the  average 
volume  of  the  ordinary  l>usiness  store 

•  •  • 

Cooperatively  marketed  Vermont  maple 
syrup  is  being  advertised  in  Boston  by  the 
producer  members  In  Louisiana  more  than 
100,000  tons  of  sugar  cane  was  ground  during 
lh$  past  season  by  four  sugar  cooperatives 
wAicA  are  pioneers  in  the  cooperative  milling 
o/  cane. 


Dairymen  to  Convene 
At  Indianapolis 

More  effective  organization  of 
fluid  milk  cooperative  marketing 
associations,  ways  and  means  of 
perfecting  large  -  scale  cooperative 
central     sales    agencies     for     manu- 


''Ml/  Insurance  Company 
Will  Fix  You  Up" 


IT'S  a  biji  satisfaction  when  you 
h:iv<'  :in  ;ic(i(lei\l  to  \w  al)le  t(»  say 
"Mn  insurance  c<)m|)any  will  fi.\  you 
up."  .\o  worry  about  who  happens 
to  l)c  responsible.  No  worry  al)out 
tlu-  bills  \()u  may  have  to  pay.  No 
worry  about  lawyers'  fees  and  court 
charges.  That's  the  kind  of  peace  of 
niiiul  you  ^et  when  you  take  out  a 
policN  with  us.  And  the  cost  for 
country  dwellers  is  surprisingly  low. 
Mail  tin-  coupon  today  and  find  out 
about  this  low  cost  protection  for 
\(>u  and  vour  family. 


COMPENSATION 

t)iir  Workmen  Compensation  Pol- 
icy provides  protection  for  both 
employer  and  employee  and  has 
returned  a  substantial  dividend 
everv  vear. 


PENNA.  THRESHERMEN  I  PARMre^hUAl  CASUAITY  INSURANCE  CO. 

325  S.  18TH  ST.  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


'  Pa.  T.  &  F.  Mutual  Casualty  Ins.  Co.  Harrisburit.  Pa. 

'  (;entleinen:     Send   me   full  "information   concerning   new.   reduced 

'  rate  |X)licy  for  rural  dwellers. 

I  I  am  interested  in — 

I  — I  AUTOMOBILE  or  TRUCK  INSURANCE 

' — '  .Make  of  Car Model 


Mail 

Today  r~l  L'^>'^»'**^^'^A''''^N  INSURANCE 
I         I — I 


.Payroll  .. 


Business — 

Name 

Address _ - 

This  inquiry  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


factured  dairy  products,  and  prob- 
lems of  operation  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  will  be 
the  principal  subjects  of  discussion 
at  the  nineteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers  Federation  in  Indianapo- 
lis, October  10,   II   and   12. 

More  than  1000  delegates  from  45 
cooperative  marketing  associations 
comprising  the  National  Federation 
are  expected  to  be  in  attendance. 
These  delegates  speak  for  the  oldest 
and  largest  commodity  federation 
in  the  United  States.  More  than 
350,000  farm  families  residing  in  41 
states  comprise  the  membership. 
These  cooperative  units  of  the  Na- 


tional Federation  now  sell  $250,000,- 
000  of  dairy  products  each  year, 
even  under  conditions  of  low  prices. 
Within  the  membership  more  than 
130,000  farm  families  are  interested, 
both  in  the  fluid  milk  and  manu- 
facturing problems,  70,000  primarily 
in  fluid  milk  bargaining  operations 
and  over  1 50.000  are  the  members 
of  cooperatives  that  are  interested 
in  the  problems  of  marketing  only 
manufactured  dairy  products. 


Hostess  (gushingly):  "You  know. 
I've  heard  a  great  deal  about  you." 

Politician  (absently):  "Possibly, 
but  you  can't  prove  anything." 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


le 


Admiral  Byrds  South  Pole 
Dairy  Has  Come  Home 


INTER-STATE 


Ob  booid  lh«  Byrd  lloo»l>lp,  "Jotob  R«pp«rt, 
Iccbwg,  Ih*  VOUBB  G««fn.«v  bull  born  o»  »•<>. 
Ml>  Lono  hom  Ih.  hond  olEdoai  Cox.  c'b^O 
uL  .on  ol  Klondik.  Gov  Niro,  ol  Klond.k. 
ratal  Elkln  N.  C. — Ml.  Thurmond  Chatham, 
own*.  Thomlddl.  co-  i.  For.mo..  So.|h.rn  Gi, 
aI  Mr  I  C  P«nB»v'i  Emmodin*  Form,  Hop«w«ii 
liJd  in,"  N:  Y  ,  Th.  eow  at  fh.  rloKl  i.  D..r»oof. 
oJinwy  Mold  of  D..r»ool  Form.,  Sou.hboro, 
Mom.,  ownod  by  Mi.  Jam..  E.  OLwry. 


Nineteen  months  at  $ea  and  on  polar  ice  .  .  . 
twice  through  the  tropics  .  .  .  twice  over  some  of  the 
world's  roughest  waters  .  .  .  exposed  to  temper- 
atures ranging  from  1 00°  above  to  71°  below  zero 
.  .  .  and  milking  all  the  fime. 

That's  the  record  of  the  Guernseys  which  accom- 
panied the  Second  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition  to 
Little  America  ...  and  their  ration  during  the  entire 
time  was  Larro  Dairy  Feed,  dried  beet  pulp  and  hay 


"The  manner  in  which  these  cows 
performed  is  a  great  tribute  to  Larro". 
says  Edgar  F.  Cox,  herdsman 
of    the    Byrd    Antarctic    Expedition. 

"Except  for  slight  seasickness  two  days  on  the 
ship,  they  were  never  off  feed,"  says  Edgar  F.  Cox. 
"The  cows  as  well  as  the  calf  were  always  ready  to 
eat.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  quality  of  the 
product." 

The  Larro  these  animals  ate  is  the  same  clean, 
wholesome  dependable  feed  which  keeps  thousands 
of  other  dairy  cows  in  the  pink  of  health  and  con- 
ji,jon_and  helps  thousands  of  feeders  to  make  the 
greatest  possible  profit  from  their  herds. 


Wc   invite  you  to   xvritc  for  our   new   booklet   on   how   to  feed  cows  for  greater  profit. 
The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.         Dept.  O  Detroit,  Michigan 


SATE  and  SOUND  on    iarr& 


27,325  Cows  Tested 

Seventy-three  dairy  herd  improve- 
ment associations  in  the  state  tested 
27.325  cows  during  April.  C.  R. 
Gearhart,  state  supervisor  of  testing 
for  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
dairy  extension  service,  reports. 

There  were  5676  cows  which  pro- 


duced more  than  40  pounds  of  but- 
terfat  each  for  the  month  and  6179 
cows  gave  more  than  1000  pounds  of 
milk  apiece. 

Oxford  association  m  Chester 
county  tested  the  most  cows  of  any 
group.  804.  The  West  Chester 
association  in  the  same  county  was 
second  in  number  of  cows  tested  with 


754.  fust  in  40-pound  butterfat  pro- 
ducers with  172,  and  first  in  lOOO 
pound  milkers  with  203.  The 
Coventry  association  of  Chester 
county  ranked  second  in  40- pound 
fat  producers  with  16'),  while  th: 
Cumberland  County  No.  I  associa- 
tion was  runner-up  in  IO))-pouni 
milkers  with   I  /O. 
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terbach  /xssumes  Duties 


A. 

New  Manager  Starts  Work 
With  the  Association 


OUR  NEW  General  Manager,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Lauterbach.  is  now  at 
work.  He  started  on  July  1 
at  which  time  he  met  with  the 
Board  of  Directors,  field  representa- 
tives and  the  office  force. 

The  press  of  work  with  the  A. A. A. 
has  prevented  Mr.  Lauterbach  from 
making  advance  studies  of  the  work 
on  his  new  job  with  our  association. 
He  has  said,  however,  that  it  is  his 
wish  to  study  conditions  over  the 
entire  milk  shed  and  to  get  as  com- 
plete a  mental  picture  as  possible  of 
the  association  and  its  problems 
before  attempting  the  development 
of  any  long  time  policy. 

Although  this  is  being  written 
several  days  before  Mr.  Lauterbach 
actually  assumed  his  new  duties  it 
is  in  order  to  state  that  he  has  an 
excellent  record  as  an  efficient  execu- 
tive. For  that  reason  we  may  look 
forward  to  a  continued  sound  de- 
velopment and  a  general  strength- 
ening of  the  entire  association.  We 
may  expect  a  continuation  of  the 
efficient  service  rendered  by  the 
association  and  perhaps  an  exten- 
sion of  this  service  as  time  and  cir- 
cumstances permit. 

Com       ndation  Pours  In 

•^ page     are     printed 

letters  from  cooperative  leaders, 
former  associates  of  Mr.  Lauterbach 
comments  from  the  agricultural 
press  and  statements  from  other 
interested  parties  who  have  observed 
his  work.  The  tone  of  all  these 
statements  is  highly  satisfactory,  a 
recommendation  of  the  wisdom  and 
sound  judgment  displayed  by  the 
executive  committee  in  carrying  out 
the  instructions  given  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  select  the  best  mari 
available  to  fill  the  newly  created 
position  of  general  manager. 

We  are  taking  the  liberty  of 
urging  members  of  the  Inter-State  to 
visit  Mr.  Lauterbach  at  the  associa- 
tion offices  whenever  they  feel  the 
need  or  desire  to  do  so.  We  know 
that  he  will  be  glad  to  get  acquainted 


and  will  do  everything  possible  to 
help  members  with  their  milk  mar- 
keting problems. 

It  is  probable  that  a  series  of 
meetings  will  be  scheduled  during 
the  summer  and  fall  which  will  be 
attended  by  the  general  manager. 
If  so,  they  will  be  planned  so  at 
least  one  will  be  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  practically  every  active 
member  of  the  association.  Should 
these  meetings  be  held  a  notice  of 
time,  place  and  program  will  be  sent 
all  members.  You  are  urged  to 
watch  for  these  notices  and  make 
every  effort  to  attend  and  bring 
your  family. 

Forward  Looking 

The  broad  minded  attitude  of  Mr. 
Lauterbach  is  well  portrayed  in  a 
formal  statement  made  by  him  at 
the  time  of  announcing  his  resigna- 
tion from  the  A. A. A.  He  stresses 
the  need  for  cooperation  and  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  public 
producers,  distributors,  and  con- 
sumers on  the  involved  problems 
of  the  dairy  industry.  His  statement 
follows: 

"We  are  engaged  in  a  program 
that  calls  for  the  best  thought  of  all, 
regardless  of  party  or  region.  It  is  a 
program  of  trial  and  error  with  the 
main  problem  one  of  educating 
producers,  distributors  and  the  con- 
sumers as  to  the  intricate  and  inter- 
related aspects  of  the  industry.  In 
that  regard  we  have  made  consider- 
able progress  already  and  the  way 
is  open  for  still  further  advance. 

No  Easy  Solution 

'The  situation  does  not  lend  itself 
to  snap  judgment  or  to  instant  solu- 
tion, nor  is  it  something  which  pro- 
ducers acting  as  scattered  groups  or 
as  isolated  individuals  can  solve 
independently  of  each  other's  coun- 
sel. The  same  thing  applies  equally 
to  distributors,  processors  and  con- 
sumers. 

"There  is  a  tremendous  chance  to 


improve  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  manufactured  dairy  products 
through  building  up  quality  and 
better  merchandise,  aiming  by  de- 
grees to  remove  unwholesome  com- 
petition between  groups  of  pro- 
ducers. 

"Cooperation  between  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  is  vital  even 
though    the   means   to   that   end   are 
not  yet  as  legally  clear  as  we  might 
wish.       The    dairy    industry    is    not 
content     to     drift     back     into     old 
channels  to  repeat  old  errors.     The 
advancement     of     marketing     prac- 
tices  to  a   higher   plane  of  equality 
and    fair    play    so    that    the    better 
methods    now    in    use    may    be    the 
foundation    for    wider    adoption    is 
imperative.      It   is  also   hoped    that 
the  campaign  for  herd  improvement 
and  the  sanitary  programs  for  elim- 
ination    of      injurious     and     costly 
diseases    of    dairy    cattle    may     be 
promptly  carried  on  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congress.    We  are  also  hope- 
ful that  steps  may  be  taken  to  safe- 
guard the  industry  against  reckless 
over-expansion  or  ruinous  competi- 
tion so  that  a  nice  balance  may  be 
retained  for  the  agricultural  industry 
representing  a  quarter  of  the  entire 
farm  income  of  the  United  States. 

Need  For  Serious  Thought 

"Although  not  as  complete  or  as 
far-reaching  programs  for  dairying 
were  feasible  as  for  some  of  the  other 
farm  commodities  under  present 
conditions  of  production  and  de- 
mand, there  is  real  need  for  serious 
thought  by  the  leaders  of  dairying 
in  behalf  of  such  programs  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  1  am  certain 
that  my  successors  in  the  dairy 
section  will  be  as  eager  as  I  have  been 
to  find  a  practical  way  to  be  of 
service  to  the  whole  industry,  when 
the  industry  is  ready  for  it." 

Members  will  be  kept  informed 
through  the  Review  of  association 
work  and  activities  and,  as  new  plans 
are  developed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  executive  committee 
or  the  general  manager,  full  and 
complete  information  about  them 
will  be  carried  in  these  columns. 


Dairy  Legislation 


Oleo  Bills 


Two  oleo  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress.  One,  H.  R.  5586, 
v.'ovild  '^roKiViit  a<!  adulterated  any 
oleomyujaiiiie  containing  less  than 
80  pi^HHP^-  ^°  objection  to 
dairy  i^^l^  are  found  in  this  bill. 

The  otheTbill,  H.  R.  5587.  would 
levy  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  all 
oleomargarine  containing  any  oil  or 
fat  not  derived  from  products  grown 
in  continental  United  States.  This 
bill  is  dangerous  because  of  its 
possible  sedative  effects,  lulling  the 
dairy  industry  to  sleep,  putting 
dairy  interests  off  guard.  It  looks 
like  a  move  to  eventually  throw  off 
all  restraint  from  oleo  manufacture, 
thus  permitting  the  lax  and  question- 
able methods  formerly  used  in  that 
industry. 

The  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  through  its 
executive  committee,  has  requested 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  which 
would  place  a  five  cent  per  pound 
tax  on  all  oleomargarine,  thus  equal- 
izing the  unduly  wide  spread  which 
has  prevailed  between  oleo  and 
butter  prices. 

Butter  consumption  dropped  85 
million  pounds  in  this  country  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1935  as  compared 
to  1934  while  oleomargarine  con- 
sumption gained  47  million  pounds 
in  the  same  period. 

Oil  and  Fat  Tariffs 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  elimi- 
nate the  tariff  on  foreign  fats  and 
oils  "when  used  for  inedible  pur- 
jjoses."  This  is  a  vicious  bill  couched 
in  language  which  makes  it  appear 
harmless  at  first  thought. 

Soap  manufacturers  would  be  the 
most  immediate  beneficiaries.  To 
permit  them  to  get  their  foreign  raw 
materials  at  lower  prices  would  re- 
duce their  demand  for  domestic  fats 
and  oils,  most  of  which  are  inter- 
changeable -  thus  forcing  prices 
down.  Moreover,  comfjetition  would 
force  all  prices  of  competing  products 
to  the  lowest  level. 

In  addition,  many  manufacturers 
use  the  same  raw  materials  to  make 
both  edible  and  inedible  products. 
For  example,  cocoanut  oil  or  cotton- 
seed oil  can  be  used  in  making  both 
soap  and  cooking  compounds,  or 
oleomargarine,  and  in  many  cases 
they  are  made  by  the  same  manu- 
facturer. It  may  be  quite  natural  to 
avoid  using  some  of  the  "tariff-paid' 
oil  when  some  of  the  same  quality 
in  the  next  vat  is  considerably 
cheaper. 

The  Philippines  are  now  especially 


favored  with  lower  tariffs  and  as  a 
result  these  islands  have  almost  a 
monopoly  on  cocoanut  oil  in  the 
American  market.  Imports  of  copra 
(from  which  cocoanut  oil  is  obtained) 
trom  the  rniiippines  nave  iin-icaacu 
63.4  percent  from  the  first  four 
months  of  1933  to  the  same  period 
in  1935. 

To  pass  this  bill  would  be  to  open 
the  way  for  cheaper  raw  materials 
for  oleomargarine,  butter's  greatest 
competitor,  incidentally  helping  the 
oleo  and  soap  manufacturers  more 
than  any  other  groups. 

Write  to  your  congressman  de- 
manding that  he  vote  against  H.  R. 
8000  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Dock- 
weiler  of  California,  emphasizing 
that  such  a  vote  is  necessary  in  order 
to  protect  the  interests  of  farmers 
in  your  state. 

A  companion  to  this  bill.  S.  3004. 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Joseph  Guffey  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
provides  that  there  shall  be  no 
tariff  on  fats  or  oils  imported  from 
the  Philippine  Islands  for  inedible 
purposes.  It  is  op>en  to  the  same 
objections  as  H.  R.  8000  and  all 
farmers  who  are  producing  any  fats 
or  oils,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
are  urged  to  write  their  Senators 
urging  defeat  of  this  bill. 

Pennsylvania  Laws 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature  pass- 
ed by  almost  unanimous  votes  in 
both  houses  the  bill  to  amend  and 
bring  up-to-date  the  existing  milk 
testing  law.  The  features  of  this 
bill  were  discussed  in  the  February 
Review.  The  bill  now  awaits  the 
Governor's  signature. 

The  bill  to  control  method  of 
taking  samples  for  A  milk  bacterial 
tests,  to  place  control  of  types  of 
milk  plant  equipment  in  the  depart- 
ment of  health  and  to  provide  for 
inspection  of  sources  of  cream  for 
ice  cream,  known  as  H-178,  failed 
of  passage.  However,  another  bill, 
S-I5I0.  was  passed  in  the  late  rush 
of  bills  just  before  closing  which 
gives  the  department  of  health 
power  to  pass  upon  all  building 
plans  and  to  approve  all  equipment 
for  milk  plants  and  to  inspect 
sources  of  milk  and  cream  used  in 
ice  cream.  The  feature  concerning 
plants  and  equipment  is  objection- 
able because  of  possible  abuse  while 
the  ice  cream  inspection  feature  is 
to  be  commended.  This  bill  also 
awaits  the  Governor's  signature. 


When  answering  advertisements, 
mention  the  Milk  Produceks'  Re- 
view, 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Method  Most  Important, 
Good  Equipment  Helps 

Recent  tests  in  South  Jersey  have 
proved  conclusively  that  the  per- 
sonal efficiency  of  the  dairy  farmer 
is  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
production  of  high  quality  milk.  Dr. 
John  W.  Bartlett,  dairy  husbandman 
of     the     New     Jersey     Agricultural 

Kvr./>rim»»r»f     Station       Rlltaprs     I  Ini. 

versity  declares. 

Dr.  Bartlett  is  convinced,  as  the 
result  of  extensive  studies  covering 
management  practices  of  Cumber- 
land and  Salem  County  dairymen, 
that  the  dairy  farmer  who  uses  every 
precaution  in  the  care  of  his  cows 
and  who  adopts  careful  methods  in 
the  production  and  handling  of 
milk  and  utensils  produces  high 
quality  milk. 

"The  dairyman  who  is  conducting 
his  business  without  the  benefit  of 
the  most  efficient  equipment  is 
by  no  means  excluded  from  the 
circle  of  producers  who  obtain  the 
highest  quality  milk,  "  he  asserts. 
"These  studies  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  factor  of  personal  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  dairyman  is  of  far 
more  importance  than  equipment." 

Harold  P.  White,  assistant  dairy 
sp>ecialist  for  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  spent  three  months 
in  Cumberland  and  Salem  counties, 
checking  dairy  management  meth- 
ods. Esp)ecially  trained  for  his  as- 
signment by  the  Exjjeriment  Sta- 
tion, he  was  able  to  give  consider- 
able aid  to  dairymen  in  their  efforts 
to  produce  high  quality  milk. 

"Mr.  White  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  methods  of  barnyard  manage- 
ment used  in  producing  clean  milk 
and  discovered  that  barnyard  man- 
agement was  not  the  important 
factor,  since  milk  of  good  quality 
was  produced  in  both  littered  and 
unlittered  yards,"  Dr.  Bartlett  points 
out.  "However,  barnyards  that 
were  well-graded,  well-drained,  well- 
littered  with  fresh  cornstalks  daily 
and,  in  general,  well-managed,  prov- 
ed to  be  labor-saving  agents  since 
less  time  was  required  to  clean  the 
cows  in  the  barn  prior  to  milking 
them." 


A  "miscellaneous  "  shower  was 
given  at  the  office  one  noon  recently 
fcor  J.  T.  "Jake"  Plummer,  our 
smiling  bachelor  field  representative. 
Showered  upon  him  were  shoes, 
socks,  a  suit  (boy's),  tooth  brush, 
razor,  etc.,  etc..  etc.,  etc.,  and  a 
date  book  all  in  a  traveling  bag. 
All-in-all.  it  was  doubly  appreciated 
as  it  replaced,  in  name  at  least, 
similar  various  and  sundry  articles 
which  had  been  "lifted"  from  Jake's 
car  the  day  before. 
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Cooling    Your    Milk 


Stretching  the  truth  won't  make 
it  last  any  longer. 


By  J.  T.  Plummer 

Inter-State  Field  Representative 

_  . _t    J^II^.-o    oro    \r\af    bv 

dairymen  each  year  because 
of  the  improper  cooling  of 
milk  The  most  important  factor  in 
maintaining  milk  quality  during 
the  hours  necessary  in  keeping  and 
moving  it  from  cow  to  market  is  to 
Teep  the  milk  properly  COOLED. 
Doing  this  will  prevent  many  losses 
from  rejected  milk  and  from  lower 
prices  due  to  inferior  products  made 

from  milk.  r    .     1 1 

Dr.  Ray  Carpenter  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  defines  proper 
cooling  thus:  Proper  milk  cooling 
should  reduce  the  temperature  to  bU 
dcirees  in  one  hour,  and  to  55  degrees 
al  the  end  of  the  storage  period, 
acept  that  for  Grade  A  stations  a 
final  temperature  of  45  degrees  should 
ht  reached. 

In  order  that  we  may  appreciate 
the  full  effect  of  temperature  on 
bacterial  growth,  let  us  cite  one 
experiment  in  which  a  sample  of 
milk  containing  6.450  bacteria  per 
CO.  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
part  being  stored  at  50°F.  and  the 
other  at  70°F..  both  for  twenty-five 
hours.  That  stored  at  50°F.  showed 
a  count  of  6.250  bacteria  while  that 
stored  at  70°F.  had  a  count  of 
6,273.000  per  c.c.  at  the  end  of  the 
period.  The  low  temperature  actu- 
ally reduced  the  living  bacterial 
content  of  the  milk  stored  at  50°F. 
If  a  pail  of  milk  containing  one 
bacterium  is  left  at  body  tempera- 
ture. 98°F..  from  6  p.m.  until  6  a.m. 
it  will  contain  a  theoretical  number 
of  almost  16.000.000  bacteria  at  6 
a.m.  This  clearly  shows  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  rnilk  to  be  cooled 
promptly  and  efficiently. 

Heat  Must  Be  Removed 

Since  cold  is  the  "absence  of  heat." 
the  problem  is  to  remove  the  heat. 
Many  producers  merely  set  warm 
milk  in  cold  water  and  the  milk 
and  water  soon  reach  the  same 
average  temperature.  But  the  heat 
is  not  taken  away;  a  part  of  it  is 
merely  transferred  from  the  milk 
to  the  water. 

Fortunate  is  the  dairyman  who 
has  a  spring  flowing  thru  the  milk 
house  with  water  temperature  of 
SST  or  less.  In  this  case  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  "B"  milk 
producer  is  to  immerse  the  cans  up 
to  the  neck  in  the  flowing  spring 
water  and  nature  does  the  rest. 
However,    all   springs   are   not    that 


cool.  Springs  said  to  be  ice  cold 
are  sometimes  as  high  as  6^"1 
and  sometimes  the  water  must  be 
piped  so  far  that  the  temperature 
may  rise  20°F  before  entering  the 
cooling  tank. 

Cold  Water  EflFective 

Another  cooling  method  is  to 
immerse  the  cans  in  water  pumped 
directly  from  the  well.  This  water 
should  be  changed  several  times  or 
kept  flowing  through  the  tank 
during  the  first  hour  of  cooling. 
The  water  should  extend  an  inch 
above  the  level  of  milk  in  the  cans, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  tank 
keeps  cooler  if  kept  filled  during 
the  day.  Many  producers  pump  all 
the  water  used  for  livestock  from 
the  well  directly  through  the  milk 
tank  thus  keeping  the  tank  at  a 
lower  temjjerature. 

The  surface  cooler  provides  a 
rapid,  efficient  and  economical  meth- 
od of  cooling  milk.  When  water 
from  50°  to  60°F  is  available  about 


immersed   overnight    in   the   cooling 
tank  is  an  economical  method. 

The  surface  cooler  used  in  con- 
junction with  an  insulated  ice  box 
will  save  from  10  to  22  pounds  of 
:o„  .^r  lO-aalInn  can  in  cooling  milk 
to  50°F  and  will  also  enable  the 
milk  to  be  cooled  more  quickly 
according  to  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  976. 
Milk  not  precooled  in  this  manner 
will  require  twice  as  much  ice. 

Insulated  ice  boxes  of  three  com- 
partments have  recently  lieen  de- 
veloped. They  consist  of  a  tank 
with  water  in  the  center  and  an  ice 
compartment  on  each  end.  Sloping 
bottoms  in  the  ice  compartments 
keep  the  ice  against  the  water  tank 
in  which  the  milk  cans  are  placed. 
This  type  needs  icing  about  once 
a  week  and  has  300  to  400  pound 
ice  capacity.  A  small  amount  of 
ice  should  be  chipped  off  each  day 
and  put  in  the  water.  The  amount 
depends  on  the  quantity  and  tem- 
perature of  the  milk. 

Mechanical  Coolers  Excellent 

Farms  having  electricity  will  find 
some  means  of  mechanical  refrigera- 
tion effective.  Many  different  makes 
and  tyi>es  of  machines  have  proved 


ilowly.  indirectly  and  incompletely 


10  to  I  5  gallons  of  water  run  through 
the  cooler  for  each  gallon  of  milk 
is  usually  sufficient  to  lower  the 
milk  temperature  to  within  three 
degrees  of  the  water  temperature. 
Objections  to  using  the  surface 
cooler  have  been  raised  because 
sometimes  they  are  improperly  wash- 
ed and  because  the  milk  may  be 
exposed  to  contamination  and  dust 
from  the  air.  thus  increasing  the 
bacterial  count.  However,  a  thor- 
oughly cleaned  surface  cooler  pro- 
perly used  and  with  the  cans  of  milk 


successful.  The  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell 
University  gives  the  following  state- 
ment on  "rating  "  of  machines: 
"They  are  often  rated  in  cans  of 
milk  capacity  as  four  cans  or  six 
cans  per  day.  They  should  be 
rated  on  ability  to  extract  heat  in 
terms  of  British  Thermal  Units  per 
hour.  For  example,  one  machine 
may  operate  16  hours  to  cool  the 
tank  while  another  may  operate 
only    10   hours,   yet   both   might    be 
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Gaumnitz  New  Dairy  Chief 

The    appointment    of    Edwin    A. 
Gaumnitz  as  new  chief  of  the  Dairy 
Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  was  announced 
on  June  3  at  the  same  time  as  the 
resignation  of  A.  H.  Lauterbach  was 
announced.    Dr.  Gaumnitz  had  been 
assistant  to  Mr.   Lauterbach  and  is 
well  qualified  to  carry  on  this  work. 
Dr.   Gaumnitz,    the   new   chief   of 
the    Dairy    section,    is    a    native    of 
Minnesota,   and    he   has   been   asso- 
ciated with  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  dairy  program 
since    its    inception    in    May.    1933. 
Previous  to  that  time  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural  Economics  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  research  in  dairy  and  poul- 
try products,  making   many    studies 
jointly    with   authorities   in    various 
states   and   with   other   branches   of 
the    Federal    Government.       Before 
coming  with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Gaum- 
nitz   taught   agricultural    economics 
at     the    University    of     Minnesota, 
served  as  an  extension  specialist  in 
marketing    dairy    and    poultry    pro- 
ducts in  Iowa,  and  with  the  Division 
of  Markets.  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

• 

Milk  Freed  From  Tax 

The  New  Jersey  legislature  made 
a  last  minute  exception  to  its  state 
sales  tax  law  which  exempts  milk 
from  this  tax.  Efforts  were  made  to 
exempt  all  food  from  the  levy  but 
only  milk  gained  the  exemption. 

The  law  is  reported  as  assessing 
a  2  cent  tax  on  every  dollar  of  pur- 
chases with  only  those  sales  amount- 
ing to  12  cents  or  less  escaping  the 
tax  entirely.    The  price  of  Grade  A 


milk  in  all  parts  of  the  state  and 
all  milk  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  is  at  least  1 3  cents  a  quart 
which  would  have  amounted  to  a 
one  cent  tax  on  every  sale  of  milk 
of  that  price  or  higher.  ■      t   ■ 

This  exemption  for  milk  is  fair 
for  two  reasons,  first  that  such  an 
imijortant  food  as  milk  should  not 
be  taxed  and,  second,  the  tax  wouia 
have  been  excessive  as  it  would  have 
been  applied. 


Reliable  Advertisers 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review  differs  from  most 
farm  papers  in  one  important  re- 
spect. It  does  not  depend  upon 
advertising  for  its  life. 

This  makes  it  possible  to  be  a 
little  more  "choosey"  and  thus  to 
reject  advertising  about  which  there 
may  be  some  question  as  well  as 
that  of  extremely  doubtful  reputa- 
tion. Advertising  orders  have  been 
refused  during  recent  months  for 
several  products  of  unknown  value. 
We  believe  all  Review  readers  have 
a  right  to  know  that  we  are  pro- 
tecting them  in  this  manner. 

Neither  are  high  pressure  methods 
used  in  soliciting  advertisements  for 
the  Review.  Most  of  them  are 
obtained  by  correspondence  or  are 
sent  in  without  solicitation.  A  few 
are  obtained  by  personal  calls  on 
advertisers  or  advertising  agencies. 
They  have  confidence  that  the  Re- 
view will  reach  buyers  for  their 
products. 

We,  in  turn,  have  enough  confi- 
dence in  these  firms  to  feel  that 
when  Review  readers  need  products 
similar  to  those  advertised  they  will 
find  it  worth  while  to  get  in  touch 
with  Review  advertisers.  In  doing 
so  be  sure  to  mention  the  Review 
as  that  is  the  advertiser's  method  of 
knowing  where  his  advertising  is 
most  effective. 


Annual  Meeting 
Committee 

The  women's  committee  for  the 
Inter-State  annual  meeting  has  been 
s-'lected  by  President  B.  H.  Welty. 
He  named  Mrs.  E.  C.  Dunning  as 
chairman  and  assisting  her  are  Mrs. 
Joseph  Briggs,  Yardley,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
Roy  C.  Weagley,  Hagerstown,  Md.; 
Miss  Carolyn  Gauntt,  Jobstown, 
N.  J.;  Mrs.  B.  H.  Welty,  Waynes- 
boro, Pa.;  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Kinsey, 
Quakertown,  Pa.  Dr.  Hannah  McK. 
Lyons  and  Mrs.  John  Graham,  Jr., 
of  Philadelphia  will  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

Changes  in  the  committee  are 
made  from  year  to  year  to  bring  new 
women  into  active  participation  in 
association  work  and  to  give  repre- 
sentation to  different  sections. 
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Control  Board  At  Work 

One  June  18  Governor  Earle 
submitted  the  name  of  James  S. 
Pates  to  the  Senate  as  the  third 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  MiU 
Control  Board.  The  Senate  con- 
firmed all  three  appointments  on 
June  21,  thus  completing  the  board 
after  its  virtual  inactivity  for  six 
months. 

Mr.  Pates  is  from  Washington 
county  and  is  believed  to  represent 
consumer  interests.  The  other  two 
members,  Paul  O.  Sunday  of  Cum- 
berland county  and  A.  C  Mar- 
burger  of  Butler  county,  were  named 
by  the  Governor  early  in  May, 
having  served  on  the  board  during 
the  last  ten  weeks  under  the  original 
control  board  law  which  expired 
April  30.  No  word  has  been  received 
as  to  which  board  member  will 
serve  as  chairman. 

A  notice  dated  June  25  announced 
three  public  hearings,  one  at  Phila- 
delphia at  the  Walton  Hotel  at  10 
a.m.   daylight   saving    time.   July  9 
Hearings    were    held    at    Pittsburgh 
on  July  I  and  Harrisburg  July  2. 
The    announcement    states: 
"These     hearings     are     being     held 
preparatory  to  the  issuance  of  a  ne* 
General     Order.         Matters     to    Ix 
considered    include:     Establishment 
of  Milk  Marketing  Areas,  Prices  to 
be   paid   to  producers.   Prices   to  \x 
charged    consumers    and    others  foi 
wholesale     and     retail     distribution 
Sales     Quantity     Control.     Genera! 
trade    practices,    and    other    related 
subjects. 

"All  interested  parties  are  invited 
to  present  testimony." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  new 
control  board  law  makes  all  prict 
schedules  subject  to  the  Governor's 
approval. 

insistent  demand  has  developed 
in  some  parts  of  the  state  for  a 
reduction  of  the  Class  I  price 
What  subjects  will  be  given  most 
attention  at  the  Philadelphia  hearini 
is  not  known  but  the  call  of  the 
hearing  permits  discussion  on  any 
subject  named  in  the  notice. 

A  report  will  be  carried  in  tht 
August  Review. 

The  morning  papers  of  June  28 
carried  the  information  that 
Governor  Earle  had  discharged 
Paul  O.  Sunday  and  A.  C.  Mar- 
burger  from  the  control  board 
because  they  had  accepted  their 
salaries  for  one  and  one-half 
months  between  their  appoint- 
ment and  their  confirmation. 
This  amounted  to  $750  for  each 
of  them. 

A  press  report  on  June  29th 
stated  that  Charles  Carpenter 
of  Glen  Moore  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board.  Carpenter 
served  for  ten  weeks  at  th« 
close  of  the  period  covered  by 
the  first  control  law. 
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May  Percentages 

Class    1    percentages   of    basic   de- 
creased slightly  for  May.  incjicating 
I  t    more    producers    are    shipping 
Tleast   their   full  quota  of   <:  lass    1 
milk  and   perhaps   their   full  estab- 
rshed  basic  amounts.    This  is    o  be 
Lected  during   this  season  of    the 
'ear  when  production  is  at  its  peak 
Ha   pastures    are    plentiful.^      It    is 
probable      that      June       wun     gooo 
Ltures  and  one  day  shorter  month. 
Ljl  show   a   further   slight   decrease 
but  thereafter  a  gradual  increase  in 
riass  1  percentage  may  be  expected. 
Aeain   practically   all   milk  above 
Class    I    needs    has   been    purchased 
„  Class  11  or  I  IB,  with  some  dealers 
Tuymg    none    in    Class    111.    others 
onlv  a  small  amount. 

The    lower    Class    I    percentages. 

higher    total    production    and    lower 

ts  .n  Class    II     IIB  and    111    as 

compared  to  April  has  resulted  in  a 
arop  in  the  weighted  average  price 
received  by  producers.  The  weighted 
average  price  of  3.5  percent  milk 
(  0  b.  Philadelphia,  as  based  on  all 
available  information  was  U.^\i 
m  May.  The  weighted  average 
pr,ce  f.  o.  b.  receiving  station  in 
the  31-60  mile  zone  was  $i.H3H  and 
,n  the  91-100  mile  zone  was  $I.Wb. 
Percentages  of  basic  in  the  various 
classes  as  paid  by  those  dealers  who 
supplied  the  information  are  given 
in  the  table  below. 

Basic  Utilization  Percentages 
^'^y^''''    cu..cu..cu..c....^v^ 

Nanrie  '  Bonus 

,,  «s  >       B.1  «<•"''* 

S«ppl«-W.ll»  J"ne.*«)  I*  »:1      {,i^. 

Sco.t-Pow«ll  71  B.  H.. 

B.ldw,nO*irie»         «ft        {»«         g" 
DdcW«.e,  I  .rm,     «^         H- .       B.l.       ^^^ 

Ft.im.n«i'y  ""        ,',         _  8S%« 

Mirtin  Century         ^»         ""'•         _        g  ,      ^„^. 
Meyer.  D.iry  «^  "»  , 

•       A-     bonu-    <.n    percent.ne    "f    H-»    ' 
t-   A-|K.nu»  un  pcrcent.ge  ol  l>..ii.. 


changes  of  administration  represent- 
ing three  political  parties. 

In  addition  Mr.  Hill  is  a  director 
of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club.  National  Dairy  Council.  Na- 
tional Dairy  Federation  and  is 
president  of  the  National  Dairy 
Association  which  holds  the  National 
Dairy  Show  each  year. 

• 

indemnity  incrcc«»cJ 

A  $5  increase  in  the  maximum 
Federal  indemnity  payment  that 
may  be  made  for  grade  dairy  and 
beef  cattle  reacting  to  the  official 
tests  for  tuberculosis  or  Bang's 
disease,  bringing  it  up  to  $25.  is 
announced  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Wallace.  The  larger  payment 
is  authorized  in  amendments  (of 
June  10)  to  previous  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  orders. 

The  payment  was  raised  from  $ZU 
to  $25  partly  because  of  higher 
cattle  values  and  partly  because  of 
more  rigid  sanitary  requirements, 
involving  expense  to  cattle  owners  in 
controlling  Bangs  disease  and  com- 
plying with  the  designated  means  of 
preventing  further  infection.  In 
the  case  of  purebred  cattle,  the 
maximum  indemnity  of  $50  remains 
unchanged. 


Hill  Director  of  C.  of  C. 

Dairy  and  other  agricultural  inter- 
ests are  in  a  better  than  usual  posi- 
tion to  get  fair  and  equitable  con- 
sideration from  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  new  president  of  that  body, 
Mr.  Harper  Sibley,  is  a  farmer 
owning  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
(arms  in  Illinois.  In  addition,  one 
of  the  new  directors  is  Charles  U. 
Hill  of  Wisconsin,  a  man  who  is  a 
farmer,  dairyman  and  P"bl.c  ofhc.a 

Your  editor  has  known  Mr.  Hill 
personally  for  fifteen  years,  having 
conducted  an  advanced  register  test 
on  Mr.  Hills  Guernseys  in  1920  and 
has  had  frequent  occasion  to  confer 
with  him  since  that  time  He  is  a 
man  so  highly  esteemed  that  he  has 
retained  his  position  of  state  com- 
missioner    of     agriculture     through 


Nitrogen  Fertilization 
Pays  Pasture  Dividends 

Although  the  late,  dry  spring 
retarded  the  date  of  turning  cows 
out  to  grass,  pastures  treated  with 
nitrogen  fertilizers  have  shown  to 
advantage  in  trials  all  over  the  state, 
Carl  B.  Bender,  professor  of  dairy 
husbandry  for  the  New  Jersey 
College  of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, reports. 

The  addition  of  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  calcium  cyanamid  or  sulfate 
of  ammonia  to  basic  mineral  fertili- 
zation costs  approximately  six  dol- 
lars an  acre.  This  additional  invest- 
ment for  a  herd  of  20  cows  furnished 
at  least  ten  days  earlier  pasture  at  a 
cost  of  $1.80  a  day.  \n  return  for 
this  the  pasture  furnished  all  the 
roughage  as  well  as  part  of  the  con- 
centrate needed  for  milk  production. 
The  cost  was  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
silage  replaced. 

The  Rutgers  dairyman  lists  the 
following  four  methods  used  to  im- 
prove pastures  in  various  parts  of  the 

state:  r   n     » 

1  Apply  lime  in  the  fall  to 
correct  aciditv.  and  superphosphate 
either  in  the  fall,  or  at  the  rate  o 
250  pounds  to  an  equal  amount  ot 
cyanamid  or  sulfate  of  ammonia 
per  acre  in  March. 

2  Apply  lime  and  superphos- 
phate in  the  fall  and  300  pounds  of 
the  nitrogen  fertilizer  per  acre  in 
March. 


3.  Apply  lime  in  the  fall  and  500 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  high  nitrogen 
complete  fertilizer  in  March. 

4.  Apfjly  lime  in  the  fall  and  500 
pounds  of  a  complete  fertilizer  and 
200  pounds  of  a  nitrogen  fertilizer 
per  acre  in  March. 

"Many  of  the  dairymen  who  are 
improving  their  pastures."  Professor 
Bender  concludes,  'will  apply  200 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  Per^a^re 
on  limited  areas  afici  ccilain  ..c.cc 
have  been  pastured  the  second  time. 
This  tends  to  stimulate  the  grass 
further,  provided  that  there  is 
sufficient  moisture,  and  produces  a 
quicker  response  in  the  fall. 

• 

Testers'  Short  Courss 

A  short  course  to  train  men  to 
become  licensed  testers  of  milk  and 
cream  will  be  given  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  July  16  to  18. 
An  examination  conducted  by  a 
representative  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  be  given 
July  I')  for  all  who  desire  to  apply 
for  a  license. 

Students  in  the  course  will  learn 
how  to  determine  acidity,  fat,  and 
total  solids  and  how  to  detect  adul- 
terations and  sediment.  'I  hey  will 
also  study  bacteriology,  clean  milk 
care  and  production,  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle,  and  factors  affecting  composi- 
tion of  milk  and  cream.         ^^^^^ 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Milk  Production  Trends 


JULY,  1935 


MORE  MILK  during  the  next 
twelve  months  than  during 
the  last  twelve  lower  feed 
prices  lower  prices  for  butter  and 
cheese  these  arc  the  outstanding 
conclusions  from  a  study  of  Milk 
Production  Trends,  published  on 
June  10  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
report  includes  the  mildly  encourag- 
ing statement.  "During  the  re- 
mainder of  1935.  milk  production  is 
expected  to  average  higher  than 
during  the  same  period  last  year 
when  production  was  very  low  as  a 
result  of  the  drought.  Supplies  of 
milk  during  the  rest  of  the  year  are 
not  expected  to  be  unduly  large, 
however.' 

There  are  about  3  percent  fewer 
dairy  cows  now  than  a  year  ago. 
liven  this  reduced  number  is  larger 
than  we  need  to  produce  all  the  milk 
and  dairy  products  the  public  will 
buy  at  prices  that  pay.  Fortunately, 
the  number  of  one-  and  two-year-old 
heifers  raised  for  dairy  purposes  is 
smaller  than  usual. 

The  most  important  reason  for  an 
increase  in  production  is  the  abun- 
dance of  feed  at  reasonable  prices. 
That  is,  there  will  be  an  abundance 
if  1935  pastures  and  feed  crops  ap- 
proach a  normal  yield  and  reports 
to  date  from  most  dairy  sections 
point  to  good  pasture  and  plenty  of 
hay.  It  is  still  too  early  to  forecast 
yields  and  production  of  feed  grains 
such  as  oats  and  corn. 

Livestock  Numbers  Lower 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  small 
supply  of  other  livestock  to  use  this 
feed,  resulting  in  more  feed  than 
usual  per  unit  of  livestock.  Pros- 
pects are  that  hogs  will  be  fed  to 
heavier  weights  and  that  all  livestock 
will  be  fed  more  liberally  and  farm- 
ers will  feed  out  more  of  their  beef 
cattle.  Relative  prices  of  feed  and 
dairy  products  and  comparative 
prices  with  other  livestock  will  have 
A  strong  influence  on  how  liberally 
dairy  cows  will  be  fed  and  therefore 
on  total  milk  production. 

Heavier  grain  feeding  is  not  ex- 
pected until  1935  grown  grains  are 
available  but  better  pastures  may 
cause  similar  effects  on  production 
during  the  summer.  The  report 
states  that  in  many  dairy  sections 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  more 
spring  freshening.  This  will  mean 
more  milk  in  the  spring  and  summer 
and,  with  the  cows  well  along  in 
lactation,  should  reduce  the  effects 
of  liberal  feed  supplies  next  fall  and 

winter. 

One  important  effect  of  high 
butter   prices  during   the  last  eight 


months  has  been  a  sharply  reduced 
consumption.  Even  now,  with  June 
prices  at  last  year's  level,  consump- 
tion is  far  below  a  year  ago.  Pro- 
duction is  now  above  the  1934  level, 
resulting  in  rapidly  incrcttsniK  »loi- 
age  stocks  which,  unless  consump- 
tion increases  sharply,  will  result  in 
low  butter  prices. 

Other  Prices  Forced  Down 

As  butter  prices  go  down  cheese 
prices  will  follow  and  will  result  in 
cheaper  raw  materials  for  evaporated 
milk.  This  product,  in  turn,  may 
then  become  even  more  serious  as  a 
comjjetitor  of  fresh  fluid  milk. 

The  report  carries  several  charts 
and  tables  giving  detailed  informa- 
tion on  trends  of  cow  numbers, 
production  per  cow.  total  production, 
prices  and  total  dairy  income.  Much 
of  this  information  is  given  by 
states. 

It  reveals  a  sharp  rise,  13.8  per- 
cent, in  number  of  cows  since  1929 
with  the  change  for  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Mary- 


land being  11.3  percent,  or  slightly 
less  than  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
However,  this  change  from  1933  to 
1934  was  greater  in  these  four  states 
than    for    the   country    as   a   whole, 

percent  drop  from  1929  to  1934  in 
the  four  states  which  share  the 
Philadelphia  milk  shed  while  the 
country  as  a  whole  showed  a  12 
percent  reduction.  The  drop  in 
production  fier  cow  is  estimated  at 
3.5%  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
from  1933  to  1934  while  these  four 
states  held  up  to  within  0.5%  of  the 
1933  rate. 

Total  milk  production  gained  3.3 
percent  from  1929  to  1934  in  these 
four  states  although  Maryland  and 
Delaware  showed  slight  decreases 
and  the  entire  country  showed  a 
gain  of  a  small  fraction  of  one  per- 
cent. Comparing  1934  with  1933 
we  find  a  I  percent  gain  in  total  pro 
duction  in  these  four  states  with 
Delaware  and  Maryland  showing 
slight  decreases.     The  country  as  a 

(PIcue  turn  to  p>ce   11) 


Dairy  Co-Ordination 


THE  Northeast  Dairy  Conference 
has  been  holding  regular  meet- 
ings since  its  start  last  November. 
In  addition,  the  work  and  plans  of 
the  conference  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  many  large  dairy 
gatherings. 

The  conference  meetings  have 
served  as  a  clearing  house  of  infor- 
mation on  marketing  problems,  edu- 
cational work,  extension  activities, 
bovine  disease  control,  dairy  re- 
search and  other  related  subjects. 
It  is  believed  that,  through  this 
conference,  a  closer  correlation  of 
interests  among  these  various  dairy 
groups,  as  well  as  between  states,  can 
be  obtained. 

Typical  of  its  activities  is  the 
report  of  its  Committee  on  bovine 
disease  prevention  and  control.  In 
approving  this  committee's  report 
the  Northeastern  Dairy  Conference 
took  a  definite  stand  in  favor  of 
eliminating  bovine  diseases  from 
dairy  herds,  stating  that  such  action 
is  sound  from  the  point  of  view  of 
public  health  and  practical  herd 
management. 

The  committee's  report  specific- 
ally urged  that  all  initial  testing  for 
tuberculosis  on  an  area  basis  be 
completed  as  soon  as  possible,  also 
recommending  that  plans  be  devel- 
oped to  protect  accredited  herds  and 
indemnify  owners  of  such  herds 
should  reactors  appear  later. 


The  opinion  was  expressed  that 
the  testing  of  herds  for  mastitis 
should  be  completely  separated  from 
any  requirement  to  test  for  Bangs 
disease  at  the  same  time  as  is  now 
required.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
cost  of  replacements  it  is  suggested 
that  indemnities  be  increased  $10 
an  animal  over  present  figures. 

Testing  for  Bang's  disease  is  con- 
sidered so  important  that  the  Fed- 
eral and  all  state  governments  are 
urged  to  extend  all  possible  aid  to 
the  program  of  eliminating  this 
disease.  Higher  indemnities  for  re- 
acting animals  are  suggested.  It  is 
also  recommended  that  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
make  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
study  of  possible  cures  for,  or  pro- 
tection from,  this  disease. 

The  committee  stated  that  effort 
should  be  made  to  obtain  a  $50,000,- 
000  appropriation  from  Congress  in 
order  that  an  adequate  bovine  dis- 
ease prevention  and  control  program 
can  be  carried  out. 

Meetings  of  this  conference  arc 
held  at  frequent  intervals  which 
all  milk  producers  and  farm  leaders 
arc  invited  to  attend.  The  last 
meeting  was  held  at  Boston  on  June 
25-26  and  its  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  a  time  and  place  to  be 
announced  later.  A  report  of  the 
June  meeting  will  be  carried  in  the 
next  Review. 


Selection  of  Manager  Praised 


Cooperative  Leaders  Extend 
Congratulations 


rf  HE   PRESIDENT  and    thc   I'.xccu- 

Itivc  Lommittcc  of  your  Asso- 
ciation have  received  many 
encouraging  words  relative  to  ihcir 
selection  of  A.  11.  Lauterbach  as 
General  Manager.  Favorable  com- 
ments have  come  from  practically 
all  parts  of  the  milk  shed,  many  of 
them  by  word  of  mouth,  a  few  by 
letter.  They  have  been  given  to 
directors,  field  representatives,  and 
other  employees. 

Additional  complimentary  state- 
ments have  been  made  by  other 
cooperative  leaders  who  have  known 
Mr.  Lauterbach  in  his  previous  work 
or  who  have  had  contact  with  him 
as  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Section  of  thc 

A.A.A. 

Typical  of  these  expressions  is 
the  following  letter  from  thc  presi- 
dent of  an  organization  for  which 
Mr.  Lauterbach  served  as  general 
manager: 

WISCONSIN  CHEESE  PRODUCERS' 
FEDERATION  COOPERATIVE 

B   II.  Wclty.  President. 

Inter -Slate  Milk  Producers'  A.s.soc. 

We  arc  very  pleased  to  know  thai  Mr 
A  11  Lauterbach  has  been  selected  by 
your  association  as  General  Man^iger^ 
We  feel  that  your  choice  is  wise  and 
that  you  could  not  get  a  Ixjltcr  man  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  your  association 
Because  of  his  mtiniale  knowledge  of 
the  problems  of  manufacturing  and 
merchandising  of  dairy  products  we  feel 
that  he  will  bring  to  your  organization  a 
better  understanding  of  the  mutual 
problems  of  all  dairymen  in  the  nation 
Very  sincerely  yours.  .   ■•    • 

Wisconsin  Cheese  Prtnlucers    ledera- 
tion  Cooperative. 

K.  W.  lluNT/.lcKER,  President. 

Our  cooperative-  neighbor  on  the 
North,  the  Dairymen's  league  Co- 
operative Association,  had  this  to 
say  in  its  paper,  thc  Dairymen  s 
League  News: 

WASHINGTON  LOSES. 
CO-OPS  GAIN 
The  appointment  of  A  II  Lauterbach 
as  general  manager  of  the  Inter  .Stale 
Milk  Producers'  Association.  Inc  .  will 
bring  to  our  neighbor  organization  a  mari 
of  broad  experience  in  dairy  matters  and 
a  thorough  understanding  of  cooperative 
work  As  chief  of  the  Dairy  .Section  of 
tie  AAA.  Mr.  Lauterbach  performed  a 
very  valuable  .service  Under  his  guuL 
ance  there  has  been  very  close  and 
beneficial  cooperation  between  the  Dairy 
Section  and  the  leiders  of  the  cooperative 
and  other  dairy  groups  throughout  the 
country  Thc  chan;<c  me  ins  a  real  loss 
to  thc  AAA 

I  lis  wide  experience  however,  hrst  m 
thc  field  of  agricultural  research  and  later 
in  marketing  work,  makes  his  appoint 
ment  as  general  min.ger  of  the  nter^ 
Stale  Milk  Prcxhuers'  one  that  should 
be  of  real  a<lvanlage  not  only  to  that 
association  but  to  the  cooperative  move 
ment    in    general         Wc    welcome    Mr. 


Lauterbach  bick  to  tlic  cf>opcralivc  fold 
Hairymin's  League  News. 

From  thc  manager  of  our  neighbor 
cooperative  in  thc  South,  thc  Mary- 
land &  Virginia  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  supplying  the  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  market,  we  get  this 
letter: 

Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  Inc. 
The  Inter-State  Milk  F'roducers'  Assn 

I  have  just  received  your  announce- 
ment that  Mr  A.  I  1  Lauterbach  has  been 
appointed  Cjencral  Manager  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  lie 
ginning  July  1st 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  organization  on  your 
selection  of  a  (iencral  Manager  inasmuch 
as  1  have  had  the  opportunity  of  working 
with  Mr  Lauterbach  in  the  Dairy 
.Section  for  a  period  of  approximately  a 
year  and  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  he 
is  one  of  the  finest  men  that  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  associating  with  1  lis 
integrity  is  alxjvc  reproach  and  his 
sense  of  fair  dealing  will  bring  to  your 
organization.  I  feel  sure,  the  support  of 
your  entire  membership  We  *»f«^''' 
pccially  gratified  to  have  a  man  of  Mr. 
Lautcrbach's  type  as  Manager  of  your 
organization  as  there  will  be  many 
problems  that  the  two  associations  will 
face  together 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  at  any  time 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  can  be  of  assistance 
to  your  organization  that  we  will  tje  glad 
to  have  you  call  on  us 
Very  truly  yours. 
B    B.   Dkrkick.  Secretary-Treasurer 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Crowgey,  Secretary 
of    the     Flkton,     Maryland,     Local, 

said: 

He  is  a  fine  man  and  I  want  to  have  a 
conference  with  him  at  his  ofhce  when  he 
comes  on  the  job 

We  find  this  quotation  in  Amos 
Kirbys  New  Jersey  page  in  the 
American  Agriculturist: 

Three  thousand  New  Jersey  dairymen 
join  with  entire  membership  of  Inter- 
state Milk  Pr.xlucers'  Association  and 
extend  a  glad  hand  to  Arthur  I  1  Lauter 
bach,  newly  appointed  general  manager 
of  that  organization,  who  assumes  his 
new  office  on  July  I  Mr  l;""'erbach. 
chief  of  thc  dairy  division  of  the  AAA. 
again  enters  the  field  of  practical  dairy 
cooperative  management  alter  nearly 
eighteen  months  with  the  federal  ad- 
ministration 

John  Brandt.  President  of  Land 
O'  Lakes  Creameries  for  which  Mr. 
Lauterbach  was  a  department  man- 
ager for  five  years,  writes: 

LAND  O'  LAKES  CREAMERIES. 
INCORPORATED 

Mr    B    11    Welly.  President 
Inter  .State  Milk  F^roduccrs'  A.ssn. 

Wc  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
selection    of    Mr     A     II      Lauterbach    as 
general     manager    of     your    association 
In    this    selection    you     have    chosen    a 
man  with  long  experience  in  the  coopera- 


tive movement  and  one  who  has  as  a 
foundation  actual  experience  in  ^  the 
operation  of  a  inim  an  w^,..  «o  ...c  ;. 
units  of  larger  cooiierative  associations 
It  is  not  often  that  associations  of 
producers  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  services  of  men  who  have  a  combina- 
tion of  experience  that  ranges  from  farni 
operation  all  through  the  experience  of 
every  phase  of  the  cooperative  movement 
as  well  as  experience  in  operation  of 
private  business.  Mr  Lauterbach  has 
all  of  this  experience  and.  added  to  it 
his  association  with  national  aa"'y 
problems  in  the  list  year  as  Chief  of 
the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  will  es- 
pecially fit  h'm  for  the  work  as  general 
manager  of  >our  organization 

Mr.    Lauterbach   was   first    associated 
with  ojr  organization  as  manager  of  our 
Kgg  and  Poultry  Department  and  later 
as    manager    of    the    Feed    Department 
I  rom  there  he  became  general  manager 
of      the      Nation  il     Cheese      Producers 
federation,    of    Wisconsin,    which    later 
became    associated    with    the    Land    O 
Lakes  C  reimerics  as  a  unit  of  its  mem- 
bership.     While   the   Cheese    Producers 
F^ederation  was  sorry  to  lose  him  as  head 
of  their  organization  when  the  call  came 
for  him   to  serve  as  Chief  of  the  Dairy 
Division,   they  exttn-led  to  him  a  leave 
of  ab.sencc  which  left  the  door  open  for 
him  to  return  to  the  Federation  at  any 
time    that    he    saw    fit        We    have    aUo 
extended  to  him  an  invitation  to  return 
to  our   organization,   and    the   fact    that 
such   relationship  exists  with  his  former 
aitsociates  is.  in  itself,  sufficient  testimo- 
nial as  to  your  wisdom  in  selecting  him 
as  manager  of  your  organization 

Your  work  offers  to  him  a  broad  field 
to  extend  to  the  farmers  the  benefit  of 
his  past  and  varied  service  to  the  dairy 
industry      We  are  happy  to  know   that 
he  will  continue  to  serve  the  cooperative 
movement,   and   wc  extend    to  your   or- 
ganization and  Mr    Lauterbach  our  best 
wishes  for  continued  and  futur;  success. 
Very  truly  yours. 
Land  ()'  Lakes  Creameries.  Inc. 
John  Brandt.  President 

A  letter  from  A.  J.  Clover,  editor 
of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  contains  thc 
following  statement: — 

HOARDS  DAIRYMAN 

Milk  F^roducers'  Review: 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  thc  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers'  Association  has 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Lauterbach. 
I  look  upon  him  as  an  exceptional  fellow 
with  a  keen  understanding  of  cooperation 
I  think  he  appreciates  its  limitations  as 
well  as  its  opportunities.  In  the  few 
times  that  I  have  interviewed  him.  he 
appeals  to  me  as  a  man  of  good  balance, 
dependable,  and  we  need  more  such 
leaders,  everywhere. 

A   J.  Glovrr. 

In  addition  to  these  few  letters 
and  editorial  comments,  numerous 
others  have  been  received  and 
many  members  and  friends  of  the 
association  have  extended  verbal 
comments.  Among  them  have  been 
requests  to  have  Mr.  Lauterbach 
sjjeak  to  farm  groups. 
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ElizabetK  M'^G.  Graham,  Editor 


Vacation  Plans         Down  lo  the  Mountains 


I  lANNAI  1  McK.  LY  3NS,  M.  D 

r  '  It     has    been    so 

cold  this  spring  that 
all  work  was  delay- 
ed and  some  of  us 
seem  to  have  just 
become  aware  that 
it  is  July  and  July 
meansmid-summer. 
The  children  have 
been  home  from 
school  a  month  as 
have  the  young 
folks  from  college  or 
teaching  All  so  busy  and  eager  with  helping 
to  catch  up  that  only  now  is  the  restlessness 
beginning,  and  the  need  of  some  extra 
activities  felt. 

What  a  world  of  good  times,  and  large 
living,  will  be  missed  if  we  do  not  get  busy 
and  plan  a  schedule  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  This  does  not  mean  an  outlay 
of  money,  but  just  something  done  that 
some  one  in  the  family  has  wanted  to  do. 
Something  different,  something  decided 
in  the  family  council.  Not  somebody 
else's  plan  but  your  own. 

Make  a  chart  by  taking  a  piece  of  paper 
and  rule  in  spaces,  one  space  for  each 
week.  Write  down  in  each  space  the  thing 
you  think  you  can  all  do  together  that  week. 
Perhaps  your  first  is  a  hike  to  the  woods. 
What  are  you  going  for  and  what  will  you 
do  and  find>  I  know  one  group  whose 
mother  knew  the  bird  calls  and  everyone 
sat  still  and  quiet  until  they  heard  and 
knew  twelve  different  bird  calls  by  name. 
Then  after  the  quiet  resting  and  listening 
they  had  such  fun  running  about  hunting 
the  rare  Maiden  I  lair  Fern,  and  lovely 
specimens  of  Moccasin  plant.  The  Indian 
Turnip  ("Jack-in-the-Pulpit")  was  gone, 
but  the  green  seed  pods  were  forming  to  be 
brilliant  red,  later  in  the  year  May  apples 
were  getting  yellow  and  their  umbrellas 
were  drooping. 

Then  they  came  upon  a  strange  plant, 
something  that  made  all  think  and  study. 
One  put  the  broken  stem  to  her  tongue  and 
exclaimed.  "Why  it  burns":  closer  examina- 
tion and  the  odor  was  somewhat  like  onions. 
A  root  was  dug  and  they  knew  it  belonged 
to  the  garlic  family,  but  it  was  not  like  the 
garlic  in  the  pasture  field.  More  and  more, 
it  was  everywhere.  The  woods  were  full 
of  it.  Could  their  Italian  neighbors  have 
thrown  the  seed  about  to  grow  in  the  cool 
shade  of  the  woods> 

Mother  proposed  a  quiet  game  before 
tramping  home  and  all  sat  on  a  log  to  see 
how  many  trees  they  knew  by  name  and 
as  the  maple,  oak.  beech  and  tall  poplar 
were  named  they  told  one  thing  about  each. 
Did  they  have  a  good  time>  Do  they  want 
to  go  again >  Did  work  get  done  quicker? 
Did  they  have  something  worthwhile  to 
talk  about?  And  did  they  look  forward  to 
next  week? 

But  next  week  it  rained.  No  outdoor 
excursion!  Their  chart  said.  "An  afternoon 
at  the  neighbors."  they  have  such  a  fine 
big  swing.  Needless  to  say  there  were  sad 
faces  in  both  homes  Then  neighbor  Bur- 
nett found  it  just  the  time  for  an  errand 
he  could  do  even  when  it  rained,  so  his  four 
children  were  brought  over.    Eight  children 

(Please  turn  to  page  15) 
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Down  in  the  mountains  of  North'Carolina  the  people  were  very  poor. 

for  on  the  steep  slopes  they  could  raise  no  money  crops  and  it  was  very 

difficult  for  them  even  to  obtain  a  living  from  the  soil.    Acting  individually. 

they  seemed  condemned  to  the  same  meagre  existence  which  characterizes 

the  lives  of  most  mountaineers  throughout  this  region.     A  really  effective 

leader,  however,  appeared  among  them.  S,  T.  Henry.     He  was  engaged  in 

the  publishing  business.     But  years  ago  he  went  to  Spruce  Pine,  built  a 

little  home  on  a  mountain  top.  and  identified  himself  with  the  community. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.   Henry  and  with  the  help  of   the  Tennessee 

Valley  Authority,  a  cooperative  association  was  formed. 

This  association  could  not  possibly  have       high   grade   of    pottery   may    be    produced 

Nor  is  that  all. 

Mr  I  Icnry.  knowing  that  the  steep 
mountain  slopes  should  be  used  as  grass 
lands  and  should  not  be  cultivated,  is 
plannini;  that  the  cooperative  shall  secure 
cheap  fertilizers  from  the  TVA  and  shall 
grow  good  grass  on  the  hillsides.  Then  this 
land  shall  be  taken  out  of  cultivation  and 
used  as  pasture  land  Kventually.  it  is 
hoped  that  herds  of  cattle  may  be  kept 
during  the  winter  down  in  the  valleys  where 
corn  and  other  concentrated  forms  of  feed 
may  l>e  had,  and  driven  to  the  mountain 
sides  in  the  summer. 

In  the  little  town  of  fianner  Klk,  also  in 
the  North  Carolina  mountains,  is  L^ees- 
MacRae  College.  1  lere  also  a  cannery 
coof>crative  and  the  seed  potato  coopera- 
tives are  at  work.  Kurther  south,  also  in 
the  North  Carolina  mountains,  is  the 
Cnmpl>ell  lolk  School,  similar  to  folk 
schools  in  Denmark.  I  lere  a  dairy  coopera- 
tive IS  at  work,  with  a  canning  cooperative 
close  by  1  lalf  a  dozen  cooperatives  assisted 
by  the  TVA  are  in  operation,  and  several 
more  are  being  formed.  They  have  thous- 
ands of  members,  lii  these  little  communi- 
ties, as  in  the  others  we  hive  spoken  of,  on: 
feels  that  a  new  and  better  and  more  secure 
way  of  life  is  being  discovered. 


gained  support  had  it  not  had  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  TVA.  and  it  could  not  have 
carried  on  its  work  without  loans  and 
expert  counsel  from  that  quarter  This 
cooperative  has  developed  a  seed  potato 
industry.  It  has  put  up  canneries  so  that 
now  the  farmers  have  a  market  for  their 
tomatoes  and  beans  at  the  local  canneries 
The  cooperative  secures  a  market  for  these 
products.  It  turns  out.  however,  that  the 
canned  goods  which  are  manufactured  in 
the  locality  are  not  all  thrown  upon  the 
market  of  the  nation  to  add  to  the  surplus 
of  agricultural  products.  Much  of  the 
canned  vegetables  are  consumed  by  the 
people  of  Spruce  Pine,  people  who  before 
had  been  eating  vegetables  only  durini;  the 
vegetable  season.  A  new  market  has  thus 
been  created  in  the  community,  the  result 
being  a  higher  standard  of  living 

But  the  cooperative  association  of  Spruce 
Pine  has  further  ideas  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  locality.  The  raw  materiils 
needed  in  making  dishes  are  all  present  in 
the  soil  of  that  district  It  is  planned, 
therefore,  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
pottery.  Arrangements  are  being  considered 
whereby  TVA  electric  power  may  be  made 
available,  and  through  use  of  the  electric 
process  it  is  thought  that  a  cheap  fine  and 


Cooperatives  grow  not  simply  by  an  increase  in  member- 
ship, but  more  surely  by  an  increase  in  the  loyalty  of  the 
members.  Not  necessarily  according  to  the  number  of  cars, 
or  tons,  or  dollars  handled,  but  according  to  the  extent  the 
business  aids  in  improving  the  conditions  of  each  member. 
Not  solely  by  an  increase  in  the  quality  of  the  marketable 
product  of  the  individual.  Not  by  spurts  of  evangelism  which 
brings  large  groups  of  uncertain  minds  into  the  fold  at 
one  time,  but  by  constant  missionary  work  which  brings 
into  membership,  one  by  one,  those  sober -thin  king,  yet 
perhaps  conservative  and  individualistic  producers,  who, 
once  convinced  of  the  value  of  cooperation,  remain  loyal 
to  the  very  end.     Keystone  Cooperation. 


July.  >M5 

The  Bridge  Builder 

/in  old  man  traveling  a  lone  highway. 

Came,  at  the  eoening  cold  and  gray. 

fo  a  chasm  deep  and  wide 

The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dirn. 

for  the  sullen  stream  held  no  fear  for  him. 

But  he  turned  when  he  reached  the  other  side. 

And  builded  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

■Old  Man  ."cried  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 
-you  are  wasting  your  strength  with  building  here. 
Your  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day 
I     I „.;//  n«iu>r  nanin  Oass  this  WaU- 

You  have  crossed  the  'chasm  deep  and  wide. 
IVhy  build  a  bridge  at  eventide?" 

And  the  builder  raised  his  old  gray  head 
"Cood  friend,  on  the  path  I  have  come.'    he  said. 
"There  followeth  after  me  today 

A  youth  whose  feet  will  pass  this  way 

This  stream  which  has  been  as  naught  to  me. 

To  that  fair-haired  boy  may  a  pitfall  be. 

Ht.  too.  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim.  .. 

(^friend.  I  am  building  this  bridge  for  him. 

-  Quoted. 


'Ml,,    .^1 
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Love  The  Land 

(Cooperative  Community  Series  No.  2) 

A  light  rain  was  falling  that  afternoon  as  Bill  and  1  went  to  the  side 
door  of  the  grey  frame  farm  house.  We  wanted  the  older  daughter  of  the 
home  to  help  us  with  some  recreational  work  in  the  community. 

The  mother,  a  tired  worried  looking  woman  with  traces  of  weeping  on 
her  face  came  to  the  door  in  answer  to  our  knock.  We  had  seen  her  m 
our  Cooperative  Community  meetings  once  or  twice.  Just  once  her  hus- 
band had  come.  A  man  of  a  great  deal  of  ability  and  character,  but  from 
whom  the  years  of  failure,  discouragement  and  stern  wrestling  with  un- 
yielding economic  conditions  had  taken  their  toll,  erased  his  cheerfulness 
warped  his  splendid  character,  befogged  his  clear  thinking  and  had  caused 
him  to  be  misunderstood  by  his  family  and  by  his  community. 

As  we  entered  the  living  room,  we  noticed  a  trunk,  and  when  we  asked 
for  Martha,  the  mother  explained  that  she  was  packing;  she  had  gotten  a 
job  in  the  factory  at  Lecton.  a  larger  town  twenty  miles  away. 

Martha  was  a  capable,  quiet,  lovely  child        and    obscured     their     Vision:     had     turned 


with  splendid  possibilities.  The  mother 
understood  her  longing  for  life  She  under- 
stood, too.  the  home  conditions  that  were 
not  at  all  what  she  had  hoped  for  her 
family  The  older  brother  had  gone  too. 
a  job  in  town  for  a  few  dollars  a  week. 

A  routine  dullness  and  hopelessness  per- 
vaded the  whole  atmosphere.  There  was 
always  so  much  to  do.  The  mother  was  not 
well  there  were  small  children  in  the 
family.  While  their  income  was  not  large. 
their  wants  were  few  and  there  was  only 
a  small  mortgage  on  the  farm  With  co- 
operation, understanding  and  a  cheerful 
atmosphere  there  would  have  been  plenty  of 
material  things  and  an  abundance  of 
happiness  for  all.  I  lad  there  been  a  Grange. 
a  4-H  club,  a  cooperative  community 
consciousness,  there  would  have  been 
Mtisfaction.  color  and  interest  for  all. 

Time  had  been  when  the  parents"  hopes 
ran  high  They  dreamed  dreams  of  a  farm 
home  where  there  would  be  satisfaction: 
where  work,  though  hard,  would  be  pleasure; 
where  there  would  always  be  time  to  love 
the  green  fields,  the  blossoms  in  Spring,  the 
fruits  in  Autumn,  the  leisure  of  winter  eve- 
nings, the  comradeship  of  each  other  and 
of  their  children  They  should  "Love  the 
Land."  their  roots  would  grow  deep  and 
their  ambitions  .soar  high  Together,  co- 
operating with  each  other,  they  would 
build  the  1  lome  of  their  Vision:  cooperating 
with  other  homes  they  would  build  their 
Community. 

But  somewhere,  somehow  the  Destroyer 
had  entered  the  garden  of  Kden  of  their 
Vision  had  stealthily,  slowly,  yet  persist- 
ently and  successfully  eaten  into  their  souls 


anu     wuiK-uicvj      I......       • ■ 

work  into  drudgery:  had  soured  the  joy  ot 
Comradeship. 

The  father   felt   himself  to  be  a   failure 
The  mother  sorrowfully  watched  the  child- 
ren leaving  their  home     It  hurt  to  have  the 
splendid  dream  of  their  life  torn  in  shreds 
Worje    than    crop    failure     worse    than 
drought      worse  than  the  sheriffs  hammer 
IS  the  failure  of  farm  children  to  understand 
and   appreciate   their   heritage       Too  often 
farm  boys  and  girls  reach  high  school  age 
with    no   knowledge    that    their    heritage    is 
the  very  finest  on  earth     The  table  tilk  has 
been     of     work     of     the     interest     on     the 
mortgage     the  low  price  of  wheat,  of  pota- 
toes,  of   milk      Too  often  there  is  no  time 
planned  for  a  picnic  in  the  orchard;  to  get 
books  from  the  library:  to  cherish  the  pets 
the  children  so  love;  no  time  to  bother  with 
flowers      Even  the  dining  table  is  shorn  ol 
beauty,   with   the  fields  full   of  daisies  and 
buttercups         No    time    to    scatter    a    lew 
crumbs    to    the   birds   outside    the    kitchen 
window  in  winter. 

My  heart  was  heavy  as  we  drove  away 
from  this  home  We  did  not  hear  from  the 
family  for  some  time  after  that,  but  often  I 
thought  of  them,  and  of  the  many,  many 
farm  homes  who  have  this  same  heart- 
breaking experience  Martha  and  her  bro- 
ther  John   gone   to   town,    to  make   homes 

there.  , 

Where,  oh  where,  parents,  have  we 
missed  the  "turn?"  Surely  the  way  of 
country  folks  is  better,  finer,  cleiner.  health- 
ier happier  than  that  of  city  life  What  is 
success,  if  not  measured  in  these  terms^ 
Has  it  been  our  fault  as  parents  that  our 
(Please  turn  to  page    15) 


AMONG     NEIGHBORS 

(From  the  Cooperative  Journal) 

Land  O'  Lakes  Creameries,  as  shown  by 
its  last  annual  report,  handled  for  its 
members  last  year  84.300.000  pounds  of 
butter  and  25.300.000  pounds  of  cheese  in 
addition  to  large  quantities  of  sweet  cream, 
eggs,  milk  powder,  casein,  dressed  poultry, 
dairy  and  poultry  feeds  and  creamery  equip- 
ment. 

•  •  ♦ 

The  Farmers  Cooperative  Exchange,  a 
North  Carolini  farm  supply  cooperative, 
did  an  $800,000  business  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  its  existence,  with  some  of 
its  local  retail  stores  showing  an  operating 
cost  of  less  than  4%  during  the  month  of 

March. 

*  »  • 

Cooperatives  are  now  handlini?  more 
petroleum  products  in  Minnesota  than  any 
of   the  ordinary   companies,   with  only  one 

exception. 

»  •  * 

Mutual  water  companies  in  California 
Arizona  and  Utah  are  extending  their 
facilities  through  loans  from  the  banks  for 
cooperatives. 

•  •  • 

Indiana's  newest  cooperative  service  is 
the  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany, which  since  March  has  written  1400 
policies  for  automobile  insurance  for  farm 
bureau  members  and  other  cooperative 
organizations  within  the  state. 
»  *  • 

I  toward  A.  Cowden  of  the  Consumers 
Cooperative  Association.  North  Kansas 
City.  Mo  has  published  an  illustrated 
booklet.  "A  Trip  to  Cooperative  Europe" 
(price  5«>)  as  a  result  of  a  tour  cf  caoperatives 
in  Great  Britain  and  Scandanavian  coun- 
tries last  summer 


The  twelve  cooperative  turkey  pools  in 
Colorado  have  developed  a  specialized 
industry  in  their  state,  and  last  year 
shipped  190  cars  of  turkeys,  or  90%  of  all 
out-of-state  shipments. 


The  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federa- 
tion Exchange  handled  the  largest  amouijt 
of  farm  supplies  durin?  April  of  any  single 
month  since  it  began  business  15  years  ago. 
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A  School  for  Cooperatives 
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July.  1935 


COOPERATIVE     leaders     from     all 
sections   of    the    United   States 
will    occupy    important    places 
in    the    program    of    the    American 


„ii 
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University,  July  15-20.  At  these 
meetings  every  phase  of  cooperative 
business,  activity  and  organization 
will  be  covered. 

Legal  considerations  affecting  co- 
operative organization  and  work 
will  be  presented  by  L.  S.  Hulbert. 
assistant  general  counsel  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  Financial 
problems  will  be  discussed  by  F.  B. 
Bomberger,  president  of  the  Balti- 
more Bank  for  Cooperatives. 

Cooperative  Management 

J.  E.  Wells,  Jr.,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperatives,  and  a  well 
known  business  analyst  will  discuss 
the  interpretation  of  financial  state- 
ments. Management  policies,  oper- 
ating procedure  and  personnel  prob- 
lems will  be  the  subject  of  lectures 
by  Sam  Bass,  general  manager  of  a 
large  cotton  cooperative.  Manage- 
ment problems  as  they  relate  to 
contracts  with  private  trade,  pubHc 
agencies  and  other  cooperatives  will 
be  discussed  in  a  lecture  by  C.  C. 
Teague,  president  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers  Exchange. 

Farm  credit  needs  will  be  covered 
fully  in  a  series  of  lectures  by  E.  \\. 
Thomson,  president  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  Springfield.  Massa- 
chusetts; M.  G.  Newcomb,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  same  bank; 
H.  B.  Munger,  president  of  the 
Production  Credit  Corporation,  and 
G.  W.  Lamb,  president  of  the  Spring- 
field Bank  for  Cooperatives. 

Members  of  coopjeratives  which 
handle  farm  supplies  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  section  specializing  in 
those  subjects.  Officials  of  the  Co- 
operative Grange  League  Federation 
Exchange,  Eastern  States  Farmers 
Exchange,  Illinois  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Southern  States 
Cooperative  have  been  selected  to 
lead  different  phases  of  the  discus- 
sion on  this  type  of  cooperation. 

Keeping  Members  Informed 

Membership  relations  of  coopera- 
tives will  occupy  a  dominating 
position  in  the  week's  program. 
Field  service,  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation to  members,  educational 
activities  and  related  work  will  be 
covered  by  lectures  and  discussions 
at  several  sessions.  Included  in  this 
part  of  the  Institute  will  be  talks  on 
the  training  of  local  leaders  and  of 
officials  of  coofjeratives. 

Cooperative  principles  and  public 
relations   will    be   studied    by    those 


attending  the  week  of  lectures  and 
discussions.  Included  on  this  part 
of  the  program  will  be  H.  E.  Bab- 
cock  of  the  Cooperative  G.  L.  F'. 
Exchange  Ear!  W  Reniamin.  of 
the  Pacific  Egg  Producers,  John 
Brandt  of  Land  O'Lakes  Creameries, 
Bristow  Adams  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Frank  E.  Gaunett,  publisher 
of  American  Agriculturist,  Robin 
Hood  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Council,  D.  J.  Carter  of  Dairymen's 
League  News  and  others. 

The  afternoon  sessions  of  the  first 
two  days  will  carry  special  programs 
for  farm  women  interested  in  coop- 
eratives. Mrs.  George  Tyler,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Federa- 
tion of  Home  Bureaus,  will  preside. 
Others  on  this  part  of  the  program 
include  Judge  J.  D.  Miller,  president 
of  the  National  Cooperative  Council; 
Professor  William  V.  Dennis  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Mrs. 
E.  R.  Hayden  of  Corfu,  New  York; 
Miss  Flora  Rose,  director  of  home 
economics  at  Cornell  University. 

The  Dairy  Program 

Specialized  subjects  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  men  of  experience  in  their 
respective  fields. 

Dairymen  should  find  much  of 
interest  in  the  following  eight  sub- 
jects, the  discussion  of  which  will  be 
led  by  men  of  experience  such  as 
T.  G,  Stitts,  R.  B.  Corbett  and 
E.  E.  Vial,  all  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture;  W.  H. 
Bronson,  W.  P.  Davis,  Chas.  W. 
Holman,  H.  R.  Leonard,  George  W. 
Slocum,  D.  N.  Geyer  and  H.  W. 
Fieneman,  all  prominent  in  large 
dairy  cooperative  groups;  and  others 


who   are    well    known    in    the   dairy 
industry.    The  subjects  are: 
\.   Factors  of  production. 
2.  The  trend  of  consumption. 
5.   The  ciTeci  of   iinpuii.s  of  ootti 
dairy  products  and  competitive 
oils  and  fats. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  two  years 
of  operation  under  federal  and 
state  control  has  changed  mar- 
ket conditions  and  market 
practices. 

5.  The  relation  of  purchases  o( 
milk  and  dairy  products  for 
relief  purposes  to  the  soundness 
of  dairy  marketing  programs. 

6.  The  possible  effect  of  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  upon  dairy 
prices. 

7.  The  methods  of  solving  dairy 
surplus  problems. 

8.  The  spread  factors  between 
farm  and  retail  prices  of  milk. 


Fence  Post  Woods 

The  obvious  way  to  reduce  re- 
placements of  fence  posts  is  to  use 
only  those  woods  which  will  last 
long  in  contact  with  the  soil.  Woods 
that  last  twenty  years  and  longer 
in  service  are  black  locust,  red 
cedar,  mulberry,  and  osagc  orange. 
Osage  orange  has  some  disadvantage 
because  it  seasons  so  hard  that 
staples  can  scarcely  be  driven  into  it. 
White  oak,  swamp  white  oak,  honey 
locust,  chestnut,  northern  white 
cedar,  and  catalpa  give  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  of  service.  The  heart- 
wood  of  these  trees  lasts  much  longer 
than  the  outer  layers  of  sap-wood. 


The  Cooperative  Way 

There  is  nothing  to  the  old  saying  that  'the  good  die  young" 
as  related  to  the  life  of  cooperative  institutions.  The  good  ones  con- 
tinue to  live,  grow,  and  prosper,  but  some  of  the  bad  ones  die  a-borning 
or  have  a  lingering  existence  and  finally  pass  out  for  a  number  of 
very  good  reasons.  Among  the  ailments  leading  to  fatalities  of  coopera- 
tive associations  are  those  of  faulty  organization.  The  first  of  these 
is  "premature  birth.  " 

The  consequences  of  inadequate  and  premature  organization  arc 
usually  overconfidence,  too  little  capital,  failure  to  fill  a  real  need 
of  producers,  poor  and  undeveloped  market  connections,  lack  of 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  business  practice  as  a  requirement 
in  the  operations  of  the  association,  and  withal,  too  many  unfulfilled 
promises. 

This  means  that  in  these  instances,  the  cooperative  program  has 
been  overpromoted  and  oversold,  results  have  been  overestimated, 
and  operating  problems  and  difficulties  minimized  in  tl>c  organizational 
stages  of  the  association.  In  many  of  these  instances,  they  might 
be  called  leaders'   enterprises   rather   than   members'   cooperatives. 

F.  W.  Peck,  Cooperative  Bank  Commissioner. 


Chlorine    Sterilizers 
Reduce    Milk    Losses 


Found  Effective  on  Utensils 


Low  BACTF.RIA  count  milk  is 
dejjendent  upon  three  factors: 
first,  healthy  cows;  second,  only 
clean  and  sterile  utensils  from  cow 
to  milk  plant;  third,  proper  cooling. 
The  first  factor  has  been  covered 
in  previous  Rrvif.w  articles,  the 
third  is  discussed  on  page    3  of  this 

issue. 

Clean  and  sterile  utensils  are 
necessary  if  good  milk  is  to  be  kept 
sweet  and  appetizing.  Quoting  from 
r/if  Dairy  Farmer,  "I3r.  M.J.Prucha, 
dairy  bacteriologist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  found  that  8")  percent 
of  all  bacteria  entering  the  milk 
produced  in  clean  barns  come  from 
the  utensils.  So  we  must  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  trouble  and  destroy 
the  germs  in  the  utensils.  'Sterilize 
the  utensil"  is  the  way  scientists 
express  it. 


Visibly  Clean  Not  Enough 

"More  than  visible  cleanliness  is 
needed  to  do  this.  Ordinary  washing 
may  leave  a  milk  pail  or  a  can  shin- 
ing and  bright,  yet  literally  covered 
with  bccteria.  all  of  which  are  too 
small  to  see  with  the  naked  eye. 
These  bacteria  multiply  with  un- 
behevable  speed  once  they  get  into 
the  milk.  The  utensil  must  be 
sterilized  to  keep  them  out 

"Steam  will  do  a  good  job  but  it 
must  be  live  steam,  steam  at  212 
degrees,  and  every  surface  must  be 
exposed  for  at  least  a  minute,  which 
would  make  utensils  so  hot  they 
couldn't  be  handled.  Besides,  few 
dairy  farms  are  equipped  for  effec- 
tive steaming.  Hot  water  must  be 
almost  boiling  and  the  entire  surface 
of  every  utensil  must  be  exposed  for 
several  minutes  to  get  the  results 
desired.  Mere  rinsing  with  hot 
water  from  a  tea  kettle  is  as  bad  as 
doing  nothing  at  all.  It  merely 
warms  things  up  for  a  moment  so  as 
to  incubate  the  bacteria,  making 
them  multiply  faster.  .  .  . 

"The  chlorine  sterilizers  appear 
on  the  market  under  numerous  trade 
names.  Three  different  forms  are 
most  common.  Sodium  hypochlorite 
is  obtainable  in  both  liquid  and 
solid  forms.  .  .  Chloramine  T  is  an 
organic  form  of  chlorine  which  is 
sold  both  as  a  powder  and  in  tablet 
form.  Then  there  is  also  calcium 
hypochlorite  but  this  is  less  desirable 


as  it  leaves  a  slight  residue  on  the 
equipment  and  is  of  uncertain 
strength.  " 

In    his    address    before    the    New 
York    Milk    Inspectors'    Association 
meeting    J.    W.    Yates    made    these 
statements,  "A  chlorine  solution  fits 
into    this    picture    more   adequately 
than    any    other    chemical    that    is 
available  to  the  dairy  industry.    It  is 
easy  to  use,  is  as  effective  in  hot  as 
it  is  in  cold  water  and  is  very  low  in 
cost.      Used   in  solutions  containing 
one    hundred    parts    per    million    of 
available  chlorine  as  a  rinse,  it  will 
destroy  practically  all  of  the  germs 
that  adhere  to  the  walls  and  sides  of 
utensils.  Two  gallons  of  this  solution 
are    sufficient     to    adequately     take 
care  of  an  average  farmer's  utensils. 
One-half  a  teasfwonful  of  a  50  per- 
cent   average   chlorine    powder   will 
make  two  gallons  of    100  jiarts  per 
million  solution   at   the  cost  of  less 
than  one-half  cent. 


How  It  Is  Used 

"It  is  recommended  that  this 
solution  should  be  prepared  just 
before  milking  time  in  a  milk  bucket 
and  the  milk  bucket  rinsed  with  it; 
then  rinse  in  turn  all  of  the  buckets; 
then  poured  through  the  strainer 
into  a  can,  the  lid  placed  upon  the 
can  and  the  can  shaken  so  that  the 
solution  makes  contact  with  all 
parts  of  it.  It  is  then  poured  into 
each  successive  can  until  all  of  the 
cans,  utensils  and  containers  that 
are  to  be  used  during  the  one  milking 
period  have  been  treated.  The  re- 
maining solution  should  then  be 
taken  to  the  dairy  and  the  milkers 
hands  and  also  the  cows'  udders 
washed  with  it. 

'T/iis  rinsing  solution  should  never 
he  carried  over  from  one  milking  '« 
another,  hut  should  be  thrown  away 
after  it  has  served  for  one  milking.  .  . 
"A  proper  chlorine  compound  put 
in  cold  water  as  it  comes  from  the 
well  in  winter  or  summer  acts  as  a 
very  efficient  bactericidal  agent. 
One  need  not  even  go  into  the  kitch- 
en or  to  the  home  to  prepare  or  ""^ 
it  Before  milking,  a  F^a'l  f"''  °' 
water  from  the  well  with  the  proper 
amount  of  chlorine  added  is  an 
effective  sterilizing  agent." 

A   warning   is  necessary   that   the 
use    of    these    chlorine   sterilizers    is 


not  a  suhstilutc  for  thorough  cleaning. 
One  without  the  other  is  not 
enough.  Cleaning  removes  all  visible 
dirt.  Sterilization  whether  with 
live  steam,  boiling  water,  dry  heat, 
or  a  chlorine  compound  destroys 
the  invisible  bacteria  which  may 
cover  the  surface  of  each  utensil. 

A  Warning 

This  warning  applies  especially  to 
milking  machines  as  there  has  been 
a  careless  attitude  by  many  milking 
machine   salesmen    that    "their    ma- 
chine is  easy   to  clean."     Thorough 
rinsing  twice  daily  plus  daily  scrub- 
bing plus  use  of  a  sterilizing  solution 
i.s  needed  to  eliminate  serious  conta- 
mination from   this  source.      In   this 
connection    The  Dairy  Farmer  says, 
"Milking    machine    users    find    tl  a', 
chemical   sterilization  enables    them 
to  produce  the  very  finest  quality  of 
milk.     Treatment  of  all   parts   with 
which  milk  comes  in  contact  reduces 
contamination  from  this  source  to  a 
very    minimum.        .Several    certified 
milk     producers     are     using      these 
sterilizers  on  their  milking  machines 
regularly.        Additional    precautions 
demand   that  all   rubber  parts  must 
be  free  of  cracks  and  crevices  where 
dirt  may  lodge  and  which   the  chlo- 
rine might   not  effectively  sterilize. 
As  the  liquid  hypochlorites  deterior- 
ate rather  rapidly  in  the  presence  of 
rubber,  the  solution  in  which  rubber 
parts   are    kept    should    be    renewed 
twice  a  week  and  some  of   the  chlo- 
rine product  added  daily  to  keep  up 
its  strength." 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


DAIRY  FEED 


MILK  PAIL 


A  lot  of  dairy  m«'ii  are  feeding 
Larro  vith  pasture  this  summer 
— and  K^'t *■■■>!  plenty  of  extra 
milk  as  a  re»>ull. 

But  that's  not  all. 

Larro  is  putting  health  and 
condition  into  their  cows — 
IniildinK  them  up  for  fall  and 
wintei — preparing  them  for  the 
next  freshening  so  that  their 
calves  will  Im;  stri>ng  and  vigor- 
ous and  their  prtMluction  and 
profit  way  up  where  a  f€?eder 
likes  to  see  it. 

Use  your  pasture  wisely.  Feed 
it  as  a  supplement  to  Larr€>^ 
not  as  a  sulmtitute  for  it.  <>rass 
is  not  a  c«»mplete  fewl.  <'.«»ws 
nee«l  Larro  every  day.  Order 
some  fr<un  the  nearest  Larro 
dealer  t«Mlay  and  begin  now  to 
feed  for  pro&t. 


llatt  you  seen  our  new  bulletin 
"Makiruj  Pasture  Pay"?  It's 
attracting  a  great  deal  of  famrahle 
comnunl.    Let  us  send  you  a  aipy. 


Raise  Your  Calves 
the  Larro  Way 

How  heavy  are  your 
calves  at  20  weeks?  At 
Larrt>  Research  Farm  our 
calves  v^eigh  from  390  to 
320  Ihs.  at  20  w«ek8  and 
many  of  thi-m  more.  We 
raise  them  with  Larro  Calf 
Meal — fed  dry;  no  trouble, 
no  scours,  quick  gains, 
vigorous  health,  low  cost. 

We  have  some  intereslinij 
literature  attout  raising  cahes. 
Send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  we'll  see  that  you  get  it. 


The   Larrowe  Milling  Co. 

D«pt.  O  D«hoit,  Mich. 


The     Better    the    Feed 
the  BIGGER  Your  Profit 


An  Abundance  of  Milk 


AFTER  A  YEAR  of  favorable  re- 
ports about  the  milk  market  in 
the  Philadelphia  area  it  is  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  some  disturbing 
factors  which  have  developed  re- 
cently. 

Tl    :_ „»rxln   oiit->r»l\'    r>(    milW 

available  and  with  thousands  of 
consumers  leaving  the  city  on  vaca- 
tions during  the  next  eight  weeks 
the  demand  will  be  reduced  slightly, 
a  seasonal  condition.  Pasture  con- 
ditions appear  better  than  average 
and  the  absence  of  extreme  hot 
weather  has  been  conducive  to  high 
production. 

All  these  factors  contribute  to- 
ward an  over-supply  and  added  to 
them  is  the  uncertainty  regardmg 
regulations  the  control  board  may 
enact  covering  basic  allotments  for 
the  next  two  years. 

Conditions  as  to  supply  may 
change  very  quickly  during  the 
summer  months,  depending  especial- 
ly upon  pastures  and  temperature. 
Consumption  can  not  be  expected 
to  show  any  rapid  improvement 
although  no  factors  appear  to  be  at 
work  which  might  retard  the  gradual 
increase  noted  the  past  year. 

A  few  instances  of  small  irregu- 
larities in  payment  have  come  to 
light.  How  serious  they  may  become 
if  unchecked  is  problematical  but 
they  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Milk  Control  Board  promptly 
as  they  occurred.  As  yet,  no  action 
is  known  to  have  been  taken  to 
correct  this  situation. 

A  secondary  market  near  Phila- 
delphia recently  announced  its  in- 
tention to  "lay  off"  an  entire  truck 
load  of  milk,  leaving  this  group  of 
farmers  to  find  another  market 
wherever  and  however  they  can. 
The  reason  is  understood  to  be 
"too  much  milk."  No  consideration 
was  given  to  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  throwing  this  "distress" 
milk  on  the  market.  llfforts  are 
being  made  by  your  association 
officials  to  find  a  satisfactory  market 
for  all  Inter-State  members  who  arc 
affected. 

Production  over  most  of  the 
country  is  much  higher  than  a  year 
ago,  resulting  in  the  reduction  of 
milk  prices  on  several  markets. 
One  report  of  an  increase  in  Class  I 
price  is  at  Ft.  Wayne  where  4% 
milk  is  now  $2.00  per  hundred 
pounds,  f.  o.  b.,  an  increase  of  15 
cents.  Kalamazoo  also  increased  its 
Class  1  price.  Prices  at  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  Lincoln.  Wichita 
and  several  other  markets  were 
reduced  from  20  to  40  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds. 

This  increased  production  in  the 
north  central  states,  due  largely  to 
excellent  pastures,  is  reflected  in  an 


excessive  production  of  butter  and 
cheese,  driving  butter  prices  to  a 
level  lower  than  prevailed  a  year  ago. 

Milk  production  on  June  I  was 
4  percent  greater  than  on  June  I, 
1934,  in  spite  of  a  5  percent  re- 
duction in  cow  numbers. 

Production  of  evaporated  milic 
was  the  highest  in  May  of  any  single 
month  on  record  and  the  stocks  on 
hand  were  the  largest  on  June  I 
of  any  year  since  1931.  Trade  output 
(movement  to  consumers)  dropped 
sharply  in  May  after  a  steady 
increase  for  months 

It  is  reported  that  the  A.  A.  A.  is 
considering  the  purchase  of  a  sub- 
stantial quantity  of  butter  for  the 
use  of  relief  organizations.  Should 
this  develop  it  will  lend  substantial 
strength  to  the  market  and  prevent 
much  further  decrease. 

The  average  price  of  92-score 
butter  at  New  York  was  24.27 
during  June,  a  drop  of  3.04  cents 
from  May  and  0.62  cents  under 
June,  1934.  This  sets  the  price  of 
Class  II  and  IIB  milk  for  the 
Philadelphia  market  at  $1.15  and 
Class  111  at  $0.85,  f.o.b.  receiving 
station  or  loading  platform.  On 
secondary  markets  the  prices  f.  o.  b. 
dealer's  plant  are  $1.30  for  Class  II. 
$1.15  for  Class  IIB,  and  $0.85  for 
Class  111. 


Wisconsin  Prices 

Milk  prices  in  Wisconsin  dropped 
an  average  of  6  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  from  April  to  May,  from 
$1.36  to  $1.30.  The  sharpest  drop 
was  for  milk  used  in  making  butter, 
from  $1.31  to  $1.18.  The  price  for 
milk  for  cheese  was  $1.21,  for  con- 
densaries  $1 .39  and  for  fluid  markets, 
$1.59.  Butterfat  was  32  cents  a 
pound  and  farm  butter  29  cents. 

Milk  production  increased  9.4 
percent  in  spite  of  5  percent  fewer 
cows.  Production  per  cow  was  22.12 
pounds  daily  on  June  I  st,  an  increase 
of  15.5  percent  over  a  year  earlier. 
Pasture  conditions  were  rated  on 
June  I  at  85  percent  of  normal  as 
compared  to  42  percent  in  1934  and 
all  hay  and  feed  crops  showed 
prospects  of  30  to  100  percent  greater 
production  than  last  year. 

• 

Write  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C  for 
a  pamphlet  on  Bang's  disease  (abor- 
tion) which  discusses  channels  of 
infection,  effects  of  the  disease  and 
method  of  dealing  with  infected 
herds. 

When  you  are  in  clover,  beware 
of  the  bees. 


July.  1935 


Readers'  Letters 

Newtown,  Pa  .  K    D    2 
June  12.  I9i5 
II   E   Jamison.  Mclitor 

1  have  ju.st  been  reading  the  June  issue 
(  the  Rfvikw  and  have  been  interested  in 
«l,toricil  on  "Brake  on  Consumption     and 
I   cant    help    wondering    if    the    increased 
consumption  of  beer  and  hard  liquor  is  not 
'n  imt>ortant   factor   in   prevenLng  a  satis- 
factory consumption  ot  m.iK     .viy  co,,....-.. 
ense   tells  me   that    money   spent    for   l>eer 
an  not   be  spent   for   m.  k       Also  only   so 
I>ch   beverage   is  desired      if    beer    is   used 
Tnat-X  crowds  out  milk     What  a  pity. 
M.Ik   is  so   import  .nt    to    the   human    race 
and  beer  is  harmful  in  so  many  ways      Uo 
not  your  figures  bear  this  contention?    Any- 
way we  congratulate  the  Rkvikw  on  having 
no  beer  or  whiskey  advertisements^ 

Alvan  N     lomlinson 

(Editor's  note:  Undoubtedly  the 
competition  from  alcoholic  liquors 
has  served  as  another  "brake  on 
the  consumption  of  milk.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  give  any 
definite  information  on  this  point  as 
we  can  not  compare  what  "is  with 
what  "might  have  been.'  ) 


as  some  imagine,  this  can  be  eisily  remedied 
by  skimming  o(f  some  crejm  ^ 

Thereft>ri'  it  is  my  contention  that  t  le 
troubled  milk  market  today  is  ciused  by 
the  grossly  improper  gradmi;  by  t^-mpLr.iturc- 
an  J  bacteria  regardless  ol  butterfat  which 
formerly  was  the  sole  criterion 

I    was    pleased    to    read    in    the    Kk'  ikw 
an  editorial  on  cooling  milk,  which  empha- 
sized that   there  are  olhei   ways  of  coohng 
milk     otiier     than     artificial     refrigeration 
It    would    be    an    interesting    story    if    the 
1  -1     .-...u  •,.,.»^»  »«/«.r»  toUl  an  to  the  many 
collusions   in   the  salesmanship  of   atlifici<l 
refrigerating    plants    and    the    imposilioijs 
upon   the  helpless  farmer.      I    would  a   tale 
unfold  whose  every  word  would  harrow  up 
thy  soul  and  make  every  p:»rticular  h  iir  to 
stind   on   end   like  quills   upon   the   fretted 
porcupine. 

Very  truly.  „   _ 

(.Signed)  1  Iayi.s  C   Taylor 
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National  advertising  for  milk  and 
ice  cream  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  "Sealtest  System  of  Laboratory 
Protection,"  recently  inaugurated  by 
National  r:)airy  Products  Corpora- 
tion. 

All  branches  of  this  corporation 
are  developing  a  uniform  set  of 
laboratory  requirements  for  testmg 
and  controlling  the  purity  and  quah- 

f    .1        ;ii,    ....r^r.li/    -^nA    of    all 

ly     ui      iin-     i>n««»     .J  — ^|--j 

ingredients  used  in  ice  cream  manu- 
factured by  that  company. 


Embreeville,  Pa. 

Dear  Elditor:  i         i         „f 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  some  bieetlers  of 
purebred  Ciuernseys  conceived   the  idea  ot 
«;ll.ng   their   milk   as   a   Guernsey   product. 
Ltt  Powell   were   the  first  distributors   to 
take    up   with    the    proposition    and    began 
filing  double  A  Guernsey  milk  and   abclle 
their  wagons  and   tiucks  accordingly  _     A" 
went  well  until  lower  testing  milk  gradually 
was  substituted  as  grade  A  milk.     Labora- 
tory   re<iuiremeius    were    mtroduced    as    to 
lower  temperatu.e  and  bacteria  which  slow_ 
ly  permitted  a  lower  butterfat  te.st.ng  milk 
,0^  sold   as  A  milk.       today   almost   any 
milk    is    sold    as    grade    A    providing      tie 
temperature   and    bacteria    meet    the    rules 
This  I  claim  IS  unfair  not  only  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  high  testing  milk     4  00%  or  better 
and   especially    to    the    P"rebr^  yTmV 
and  Jersey  herds  testing  4.50%   to  5.00%. 
but    also    to    the    consumer    who    pays    lor 
quality    because    it    is    common    knowledge 
that  the  higher  the  test  the  better  tJ'e  flavor 
as  milk   solids   increase   with   the  butterfat 
and    the    milk    sugar    improves    the    tiavor_ 
Also  the  nutritive  value  of   high   test   millc 
IS  greater  and  if  it  be  too  rich  in  butterfat 


Important  Crops 

The  Pennsylvania  department  of 

agriculture  report  on  the  farm  value 

of  various  crops  in  the  67  counties 

of  the  state  shows  that  corn  is  first 

in   33   counties,   second   in  23,   third 

in  8.     Hay  is  among  the  first  three 

in  every  county,  ranking  first  in  32. 

second  in  33  and  third  in  2.   Potatoes 

rank  first  in  2  counties.  Lehigh  and 

Schuylkill,  second  in  9  and  third  in 

9.    Oats,  apples  and  wheat  were  the 

only  other  crops  to  gain  a  rank  as 

high  as  third  in  any  county. 

"Tricks  of  the  trade"  often  come 
home  to  roost. 


WHAT 
PRICE 
IDEAS? 


► 

► 
► 


That  is  what  every  piece  of 
good  printing  i«— AN  IDEA 

If  you  would  be  interested  in  a  good 
printer's  idea  about  good  printing, 
we  are  at  your  disposal  at  any  time. 

Call,  write  or  phone 
West  Chester  No.  1 

Horace  F.  Temple 

Ineorporatsd 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.,  Inter-State 
Milk    Producers'    Ass'n 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  all  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  field  representa- 
tives m  connection  with  testing,  weighing 
and  general  membership  work  for  the 
month  of  May,   1935; 

NO. 

Butterfat  Tests      . ^102 

Plants  Investigated J° 

Calls  on  Members  ■    ■ ^11 

Quality  Improvement  Calls  ^^ 

1  lerd  Samples  Tested  ,   „  (^ 

Membership  Solicitation  Calls  »^^ 

New  Members  Signed  'j^ 

Cows  Signed  

Transfers  of  Membership  '^ 

Brom  Thymol  Tests  '^" 

Microscopic  Tests '♦^ 

Meetings  of  Locals 


Attendance 


182 


Vocational  School  Lectures  ^ 

Pupils  Attending  '^' 


Your  hieh-count  problems  are  solved  when  you  use  HTH-15.  This 
^r^^erncWo^^e  ^rier  kills  bacteria  quickly  and  ts  sa^e  to  use  on 

S  equipn^ent.  It  comes  in  PO^Afl'°^-^^^\^tre  Is  ZcZ^^ 

needed— a  little  goes  a  long  way.  With  HTH-15,  tnere  is  no  wuu 

?o7waste  through  loss  in  strength,  breakage,  free.mg  or^ 

lumping.     3^^^,^,„s  „  LOW  COST 

Because  HTH-15  is  so  easy  to  "se,  because  a  Imle  Roe, 

so  far  and  because  it  saves  time  and  labor,  it  has  set  a 

new  sumdard  for  low  cost  in  dairy  sanitation. 

Dairymen  everywhere  are  adopting  it,  lor 

its  low  cost,  of  course,  but  more  particularly 

because  HTH-15  folulion.  are  safe  to  use 

on  metal  equipment.  ,  .  ,    ^ 

U  you  haven't  tried  HTH-15  it's  time  to 
eet  acquainted  with  it  now.  Let  us  out- 
line a  program  for  you  that  will  more  than 
satisfy  every  requirement  you  must  meet 
and  at  the  same  time  lower  your  costs. 
Write  for  literature  and  free  M  lb.  sample. 

The  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (Inc.) 
eo  EAST  42nd  ST.,  HEW  YORK 


SOLO  IN 
2   SIZES 

3-lb.-  $1.00 
1-lb.   -    500 
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COOLS  Milk 
^  CHEAPER 

Quicker-Easier 


■"'wr 


tt;*»  •«••••  •ill 


(^iow)  Haven  Milk  |i  - 
Cuuling  Unit  — 
ready  for  im  ■  cdiaie 
useinyuur  II  .11  n  n- 
cicie  or  sitcl  tanks 
— .lectiic  or  kjs  en- 
gine powct. 

(Rghr)VrU(ini\iO 
be  supiiliiil  I  1 1- 
piitc  with  insuUtcd  steel  cabinet,  sizes  1  to  l6cans. 

10  QUICK  FACTS 

1.  Exclusive  patented  device    elimi- 
nates troublesome  expansion  valve. 
3.  Builds  and  maintainslarge  cake  of  ice. 

3.  Factory  charged  and  adjusted — ready 

for  operation. 

4.  Few  wearing  parts — longer  life. 

5.  Direct  Drive — no  belts. 

6.  Fasily  and  quickly  installed. 

7.  Quicker  cooling  with  the  new  Haven 

circulator. 
6.  Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 

9.  No  more  milk  rejection. 

10.  Eliminates  costly  and  troublesome 
handling  of  ice. 

Send  coupon  or  write  for  "Easy  Terms"  efftr! 
DONT  fill  your  ice  house  un'il  you  Ii;irn  about 
the  llavcn  systiin  of  milk  cooling — wine  today 


DEALERS  WANTED!  t  h  e  r  a  p  i  d  i  y 

in  milk  cooling  makts  tli  •  Haven  Milk  Cooltr 
a  fast  seller  to  farmers.  We  have  good  terri- 
tory open  for  live  dealers. 


THE     HAVEN     COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

SURGE  MIIKING  MACHINE  CO.,Syracuse,N.Y. 

J.   P.    Upofni-r,   3104    Hoas  St..    Harrisburtj,   Pa., 

our   District    K<  prcstiilalivi'.   will   Kladly   supply 

you  with  the  name  of  our  iiiarest  county  di-ali-r, 

OR 

^Vlatl  Cot/fion  for  t-till  I  'fornuit/on 

SUaCE  MILKING  »'""HiNr;  CO.   'laiiern 
DiilTihuiu's)  Dcpt  I  (ta  .Syracuse.  N   Y. 
Fl.ase  scnil  me  witi.i.u,  obligaiion  con  piete 
infirnialion  on  Haven  Milk  Cooling  Unil:>  and 
Jour  tasy  Terms  offer. 

Number  of  Cans  cowled,  nighr morning 


Typ.'  of  Power . 

Ka.Tie 

.\dd:e5S 


Mention  the  Milk  Protlucers'  Review 
when  answering  these  ads. 


Milk  Production  Trends 

((  <>nlimie<l  ( .oiii  page  6) 

whole  produced  3.3  [jercent  less 
milk  in  1934. 

Cash  income  from  dairyinc;  drop- 
ped sharply  from  1929  to  I9H.  the 
figures  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
being  39.7  percent  less  in  1934. 
The  states  which  share  the  Phila- 
delphia milk  shed  suffered  less 
severely  with  a  drop  of  23.5  percent. 
The  figures  for  each  state  arc  New 
Jersey.  12.8%;  Pennsylvania,  24.9%  ; 
Delaware,  36.8%;  Maryland  26.5%. 

But  compared  to  1933  the  year 
just  past  showed  up  well  with  a 
21.2%  greater  cash  dairy  income  in 
these  states.  Each  state's  improve- 
ment was  as  follows:  New  Jersey. 
29.2%;  Pennsylvania.  19.9%;  Dela- 
ware, 18.0%:  Maryland,  19.3%.  The 
country  as  a  whole  showed  a  12.7% 
increase  in  dairy  income  in  1934 
over  1933.  The  low  point  in  cash 
dairy  income  was  reached  in  1932 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  with  a 
barely  perceptible  increase  in  1933. 
Comparing  1933  with  1929  we  find  a 
46.5  percent  drop  in  dairy  income 
for  the  entire  country  while  for  the 
four  states  mentioned  there  was  a 
36.9  percent  drop. 


Cottonseed  Meal  Not  the 
Cause  of  Udder  Troubles 

In  practical  tests,  heavy  feeding  — 
1 0  pounds  a  day  of  cottonseed  meal 
to  dairy  cows  did  not  cause  an  in- 
crease in  udder  troubles,  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry  has  found.  The 
test  was  designed  to  find  out  how 
much  truth  there  is  in  the  wide- 
spread opinion  among  dairy  farmers 
that  the  heavy  feeding  of  high-pro- 
tein concentrates  will  aggravate 
udder  troubles  and  lead  to  the  secre- 
tion of  abnormal  milk.  R.  P.  Hotis 
and  T.  E.  Woodward  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  selected 
cows  that  had  already  had  some 
udder  troubles,  thinking  that  if 
cottonseed  meal  does  cause  trouble 
it  would  be  even  more  likely  to  do 
so  in  cows  that  had  already  had 
trouble  or  that  were  carrying  an 
infection. 

After  a  22-wcek  test  with  frequent 
examinations  of  the  udders  and  with 
careful  laboratory  analysis  of  the 
milk  from  the  cows,  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  high-protein 
rations  caused  udder  troubles,  ag- 
gravated the  development  of  acute 
mastitis,  or  had  any  significant 
effect  in  the  development  of  abnor- 
mal milk.  The  number  of  cows  on 
test  was  not  large,  but  the  results 
confirmed  previous  experience  in 
feeding  high-protein  rations  to  large 
liL-rds  of  dairy  cows,  and  thf  exami- 
nations of  the  udders  and  the  milk 
from  the  cows  was  more  detailed  and 


IS 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

critical  than  would  have  been  prac- 
tical with  a  larger  herd.  As  a  result 
the  investigators  conclude  that  dairy 
farmers  are  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  it  is  the  cottonseed  meal  in 
rations  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
troubles  they  often  encounter  with 
cows  under  heavy  feed  for  high 
|)roduction. 


It  Isn't  the  Co-op.,  It's  You 

If  you'd  like  to  have  the  kind  of  a 

co-op 
Like  the  kind  of  a  co-op  you'd  like, 
You  needn't  slip  your  clothes  in  a  grip 
And  start  on  a  long,  long  hike. 
You'll  only  find  what  you  left  behind, 
F'or  there's  nothing  that's  really  new 
It's  a  knock  at  yourself. 
When  you  knock  your  co-op. 
It  isn't  the  co-op,  IT'S  YOU! 

Real  co-ops  are  made  by  men  un- 
afraid 

To  work  toward  a  goal  best  for  all. 

When  everyone  works  and  nobody 
shirks, 

There's  plenty  for  both  Pete  and 
Paul. 

It's  the  real  way  of  living  to  co-op- 
erate 

For  business  and  pleasure,  too. 

Your  co-op  will  be 

What  vou  want  it  to  be  - 

It  isn't  the  co-op,  IT'.S  YOU! 

-   Eastern  Slates  Coopcrator. 


Prices  Paid  Producers 
On  Other  Markets 

Class  I  price,  3.5%  milk  for  June. 
Weighted  Average  price  for  March.  (*) 
April  (A),  or  May  (M).  All  prices 
f.  o.  b.  city  except  New  York  applies 
to  201-10  mile  zone  and  Chicago  to 
61-70  mile  zone. 

C\aaa     B  fat  Average 

Market  1         Differ-   Retail  Weighted 

Price  cntial  Price  Price 
Pl.iii(]e!r>!>i.$2  60  4f  llf  $2  300 
Piii.4jur„'l.       2  48       4  II  > 

Baltimore  2    ?«        VH  12  > 

New  York  C    2  445     4  H         I  76   A 

Washington     2   7J        4  H  > 

Hartford  2  94       4  I J         2.544  A 

Boston  i  4J       2  9        \i         lb")    A 

Atlanta  2  50       4  14  I  %    A 

Detroit  2  4H       4  12  2  (W    A 

.S:-n  Diego       2   M5     6  7        12         2.11     * 
Milwauk.e       2  05        3  10  1.61    M 

Kichmonl        2  70       4  H  > 

.St   Paul  I    75       4  10  I  75    A 

Providence       V  »8      \\         I*  2  HI     M 

Akron  2  35       3.0        II         2(K>   A 

May  prices 
Des  Moin.s     2  0!)        3  >  I  4rt    M 

Louisville        2  21        3  12         I  73    A 

Cliicago  2  20       4  II  I  SWA 

Kansas  City    12^       4  12  I  86    A 


A  new  candy,  one  pound  '.f  which 
contains  the  milk  solids  of  4  to  5 
l)ints  of  milk,  has  been  developed  at 
Iowa  State  College. 
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Love  The  Land 

(Continued  (rolii   |>«ge  '') 

l.ldren    have    wanted    to    leave    the    farm 
t  SSne  victims  of  Bhifting  conditions  in 

'^t'e  we  given  the  child  his  rightful 
,  '  '  i  Did  he  hear  from  you  on  winter 
ling*   of    the    splendidness   of    rural    life 

iCly  ""'"'"^^  mornings  a,  you  worked 
i^Xr    at  family  mealtimes^    Or  did  the 
Shas  and  .he  Johns  hear  y-  only^be^ 
moan  the  mortgage,  mc  K./V*....  w.w  _.-  — - 
r?armer.  the  unfairness,  the  hard  work> 

Together  farm  mothers  and  fathers. 

Together  with  your  children 

Build     build  your  homes. 

Your  community     your  country! 

Send  your  roots     their  roots 

beep     deeper  into  the  .soil 

You     they     will  hnd 

Books  in  running  brooks, 

.Sermons  in  stones 

And  goorl  in  everything. 


Down  In  the  Mountains 

(Continued  from  page  «) 

were  just  right  for  a  very  good  time      But 

Twas  not  the  lime  for  loud,  noisy  games^ 

What  would  they  Aa>    Oh.  it  was  ,ust  right 

(or  story  telling.     Auntie  started  off  teM.ng 

them  about    the   seven   stones   which   were 

0  nd   most    popular    with    children    in    the 

playgrounds  m  the  big  city  where  she  is  - 

eacher:    "Kupunzer  .  .  1  he    '  "}.,f-'"l^  J 

The  Little   Lambkin         1  hen       The   Pied 

Pioer"      .She  had  dozens  of  little  clay  rats 

half    inch    long    which     helped    make     the 

5,ory   very    real,    and    had    l>een    made    by 

the  children  on  that   big  playground      Bu 

„  was  the  children's  turn      They  could  not 

tell  a  story.     "Oh.  the  rainy  day  selections 

studied  at  schools     Yes.   they  could   recite 

'  Tveryone  had  been  listening  so  intently 
they  did  not  realize  how  much  time  had 
uone  No  time  for  Auntie  to  finish  the 
other    three    stories    which     were.  1  he 

Karmer  m  the  Dell",  arid  Three  Bears 
and  "Little  Red  Riding  1  lood^  They  must 
belcept  for  another  time  for  Mother  appear- 
ed with  a  big  plate  of  cake  made  Irom 
the  recipe.  "Childrens  .S,K>nge  C  ake  and 
pitchers  of  milk  1  low  tongues  did  run  with 
lokes  and  conundrums  But  it  was  almost 
time  for  evening  chores  just  time  for  one 
more  game  It  would  be  Table  C  rcK,uette. 
No,  not  the  purchased  set.  for  all  things 
this  summer  were  to  1k=  their  own  planning 
and  domg.  Jane  hurried  off  for  mother  s 
clothespin  bag:  Jack  for  the  bag  of  marbles 
used  last  .spring,  while  Jessica  got  four  small 
bottles  The  clothespins  were  used  for  the 
arches;  the  marbles  for  the  balls;  the  srnall 
bottles  for  St  ikes  No  mallets  were  needed. 
(or  shooting  the  balls  was  done  by  fingers 
)U»t  as  in  the  game  of  marbles  Such  lun 
they  were  having  when  the  honk  ot  the 
automobile  told  the  visitors  to  hurry  into 
raincoats  and  wraps     off  for  bome 

The  children  at  home  walked  over  to 
their  chart,  wrote  in  the  things  they  had 
done  that  rainy  day;  looked  at  next  week  s 
plans  with  a  big  hope  for  clear  weather  lor 
the  plan  was  that  both  families  would  go 
into  town  to  visit  a  museum  much  talked 
about  And  t<x>,  that  chart  must  be  revised 
they  are  getting  a  vision  of  some  linL-r 
things  to  do. 

• 
Easy  street  never  leads  anywhere. 

The    best     man    doesn't     always 
make  the  most  noise. 

Joe;  "Did  you  get  your  hair  cut>" 
Jim:  "No,  1  just  washed  it  and  it 
shrank." 


Ihe  Wighway  Patrol 

will  tell  you  to  carry  insurance 

TnOSF.  men  who  ride  the      vnursclf  a^;ainst  claims  up  l«. 
Ili.hwavl'atn.Wlavan.l      S.SIHUMX)   an.l    .SKMXKMH)    for 
niKht  will  Rive  you  kckk!  a.I-      a.  little  as  S17.0(».     Bo  sale. 


vice  about  automobile  iiisur- 
iince.  They  see  a  lot  of  acci- 
dents, and  they  know  that 
every  automobile  owner,  even 
the  most  careful  driver,  shoulil 
carry  property  and  liabililN 
insurance,      ^'ou  can   protect 


Mail  this  coupon  tod 


COMPKNSATION 

Our  H'orkmin  Cuiiipfiisnliini 
Puliiv  pruvuli's  firatirlion  for 
hiilh  ',-nif>loy<-r  anil  fnifilnyn- 
(iHtl  has  returned  il  suhsliui- 
tuil  (liviilftitl  iTi'ry  vfiir. 


PENNA.  THRESHERMIN  &  FARMERSMUTUAl  CASUMTY  INSURANtt  CO. 

325  S.  18TH  ST.  HARRISBURG.  PA. 


I 


Mail 
Today  n  ^ 

I  I  I — '  B 


Pa.  T.  &  F.  Mutual  Casually  Ins.  Co.  Ilarrisburft.  Pa. 

Centlenu-n:     Send    me   full    information   concerning   new.   reduced 
rate  (Kilicy  for  rural  dwellers. 
I  am  interested  in^ 

P— I  AUTOMOBILE  or  TRUCK  INSURAN'CE 
' — I  M^ 


ike 


of  Car ^»oJ«^' 


COMPKNS.VriON  INSURANCf 


OUR  FARMERS' 
EXCHANGE 

U.e  OUR  FARMERS  EXCHANGE 
for  telling  other  Rkvii  w  reader,  ot 
gupplie*.  equipmet^t  or  live.tock 
you  are  offering  for  gale  or  you  wi»h 
to  buy.  Also  u.e  it  for  help  wanted 
or  po.ition  wanted   adverti.ement.. 

The  rate  i.  5  cent,  a  word.  $1.00 
minimum  per  in.ertion,  <>'  *«'"«'" " 
ber.  of  the  Inter-State  M.Ik  Pro- 
ducer."  A..ociation.  4  cent,  a  word. 
$.80  minimum  per  m.ertion.  Pay- 
ment mu.t  accompany  order. 

Advertisement,  mu.t  be  received 
by  July  31  for  August  i.sue. 


Electrified  Fence 

n  KCTRiriKI)  I  KNCF..S  rcluce  e<»U  80^. 
{ontroll...  (or  110  .ml  il  volt  '^"e"'-  .^0  J"*" 
in.l     Wiile.  One-Wire  I  ence  Co..  B-22.  Whilew.trr. 

Wi.. 


Combinations  of  acid  fruits  and 
milk  actually  produce  a  more  easily 
digested  curd  than  that  formed  of 
milk  alone. 


Women  endure  pain  more  heroic- 
ally than  men  as  any  doctor  or 
shoe    dealer    will    tell    you.     Grange 

Neivs. 

Tell  these  advertisers  that  you 
saw  their  advertisement  in  1  m"- 
Mii.K  F^ROi)UCER.s  Review. 
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Gloucester  County  Tested 

Following  the  completion  of  tu- 
berculin tests  which  showed  that 
Gloucester  County,  New  Jersey,  is 
practically  free  from  bovine  tuber- 
culosis, the  Federal  Depc-rtment  of 
Agriculture  has  classified  the  county 
as  a  "Modified-Accredited"  area, 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
announces.  ,    r  a       i 

Recently,  the  state  and  federal 
departments  of  agriculture  tuber- 
cuhn  tested  the  5.247  cattle  m  the 
county.    Only  three  head  reacted  to 

the  test. 

The  accreditation  of  Gloucester 
County  makes  most  of  South  Jersey 
a  "Modified-Accredited"  area,  for 
within  the  past  two  years.  Atlantic, 
Cumberland,  Cape  May.  and  Cam- 
den counties  and  most  of  Ocean  and 
Burlington  counties  have  qualified 
for  this  rating.  In  addition,  Hudson 
county  was  accredited  in  March. 


Cooling  Your  Milk 

(Continued  from  p«ge  J) 

called  four-can  machines.  In  one 
case  the  machine  may  be  extracting 
950  B.T.U.  per  hour  while  the  other 
is  removing  1,520  B.T.U.  per  hour. 
Buying  a  machine  by  the  can  size 
is  like  buying  potatoes  by  the  box 
when  you  do  not  know  the  size  of 
the  box."  The  mistake  of  buying 
too  small  a  machine  occurs  too 
frequently. 

The  quickness  of  cooling  is  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  water  in 
the  cooling  tank,  tenriperature  of 
the  water,  amount  of  ice  found  on 
the  coils,  agitation  of  the  water 
and  the  size  of  the  refrigerating 
unit.  In  some  cases  it  is  cheaper  to 
agitate  the  water  with  a  small  motor 
than  to  operate  the  machine  at  a 
lower  temperature.  According  to 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Bul- 
letin No.  267.  agitation  is  desirable 
as  differences  of  20  degrees  may 
exist  between  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  can. 

Important  points  to  remember: 

1 .  Keep  water  in  tank  above  level 
of  milk  in  cans.    See  illustration. 

2.  Use  at  least  three  gallons  of 
water  in  tank  for  each  gallon  of 
milk  to  be  cooled. 

3.  Agitate  the  water  around  the 
cans  if  the  distributor  objects  to 
agitating  the  milk  in  the  cans. 

4.  Use  a  dairy  thermometer  and 
cool  milk  below  60  degrees  within 
the  first  hour. 


Do  you  suspect  mastitis  in  your 
herd?  Your  fieldman  will  help  you 
locate  offending  cows,  if  any. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


"TAST  year  I  raised  my  old  dairy 
I ^.  barn  and  put  in  a  concrete 
foundation,  floor,  first  story,  walls 
and  manger.  Fixed  up  the  milk 
house,  too,  with  clean  concrete 
walls  and  floor  and  a  concrete 
cooling  tank.  Now  I  have  a  grade 
A  dairy  that's  absolutely  sanitary. 
It's  easy  to  work  in,  the  cows  give 
more  milk— and  I  make  a  lot  more 
money." 

That's  just  one  example  of  how 
concrete  improvements  pay.  We 
could  quote  dozens.  For  instance. 


state  experiment  stations  have 
proved  that  a  concrete  silo  is  worth 
$340  a  year  on  the  average  farm. 
Concrete  feeding  floors  and  poul- 
try houses;  walks,  troughs  and 
foundations  are  other  profit  mak- 
ing improvements. 
You  can  do  the  work  with  con- 
crete, at  low  cost . . .  and  with  cer- 
tainty that  what  vou  build  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Check  this  list  and  mail 
to  us  with  coupon.  We  will  send 
you  FREE  a  72-page  book  that  will 
be  of  much  use  to  you  for  years. 


PORTLAND      CEMENT      ASSOCIATION 


Dairy  Barn  . . .  Floors  . . . 
General  Purpose  Barn . . . 
Foundations  . . .  Storage 
Cellars . . .  Hog  House . . . 
Grain  Bins . . .  Milk  House 
Walls  .  . .  Poultry  House 


I         Depi.  I  J07.  1528  VCalnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  P«. 
I  Please    send:    "Plans  for  Concrete   Farm 
I  Buildings." 

I  Name 

\  P.O. 


R.  R.  No. State. 
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DONT    BUY  ANY   MILK   COOLER    UNTIL   YOU   SEE   THE 

New  ESCO  Model  "DR'' 


SAVES 

You  control  the 
temperature.  You 
cool  your  milk  as 
low  as  you  want  .  .  . 
Because  you  can 
control  the  temp- 
erature .  .  .  you  also 
control  the  amount 
of  ice  you  use.  See 
this  new  Money  Sav- 
er and  Money  Maker. 

WRITE  TODAY  .  .  .  Get 
Free  Book  ...  All  about 
the  New  ES<:0  "l)R" 
DRY  .STORAGE  ICE 
COOLER. 


•'Dry  Storage  for  Ice" 

ICE  — SAVES  MONEY 


ESCO 


OUTSTANDINC; 

FEATl'RE.S  OF  THE 

New  ES<;0  Model  "DR" 

1.  You  AeC  controlled 
refrlftenitlon. 

2.  Low  Ice  coniiuiTiptlon. 
.«.   Individual       lldH      for 

each  compartment. 

4.  Water  compartment 
17"  wide  no  danfter 
of   nklnne<l    knuckleii. 

5.  IH  llauite  italvanlzed 
copper  hearing  iitee" 
liner. 

6.  Trap  drain  I  '4". 

7.  Attractive  aluminum 
flnlsh. 

8.  Ice  Is  Mored  dry. 

9.  Ebco  quality  work- 
manwhlp  and  eiperl- 
ence  In  bulldlnft  efli- 
clent  economical  Milk 
(kiolem  for  yearn. 

CABINET  CO 


4' 2    E:iat     ■ 
Hiddle  Street  | 


To  reach  the  bottom,  let  go.    To 
reach  the  top  one  must  cUmb. 


INTER-STATE 


JVlilk  Producer 

"^UED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  Tl 
y^j  XVI  ^Vest  Chester,  Pa.,  and  IMiiladclph 
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Co-Ops  Turn  X-Ray  On  Selves 

Study  Own  Problems  and  Plans 
at  5'Day  Institute  PYogram 

MORE  THAN  a  thousand  men  and  women,  leaders  in  this  big  business  of 
farming,  especially  in  farmers'  cooperative  organizations  met  at 
IthTca  New  York,  the  week  of  July  15-20  to  attend  the  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation.  Your  own  association  was  represented  by  h.  K. 
Wl  its  H  D.  Allcbach.  F.  M.  Twining.  Clayton  Reynolds.  C.  E.  Cowan, 
and  E  C.  Dunning  for  the  entire  week.  The  wives  of  Tw.ning.  Dunning 
Sd  Reynolds  also  attended.  In  addition.  Director  H.  W.  Cook  was  in 
"tendance  four  days  and  General  Manager  A.  H.  Lauterbach  for  the  first 
?wo  days  Your  association's  legal  counsel.  Francis  R.  Taylor,  also  at- 
tended the  sessions  on  legal  problems  of  cooperatives. 
Mr.    Lauterbach    was   one   of    the      pled  an  otherwise  healthy  organiza- 


speakers  on  the  program,  his  talk 
on  "Is  Government  Control  Here  to 
Stay"  being  broadcast  over  station 
WESG.  In  this  talk  your  manager 
stressed  the  public  demand  for  regu- 
lation of  some  kind  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  we  may  expect  it 
for  a  few  years  at  least  and  perhaps 
some  features  of  present  control 
plans  will  become  permanent.  With 
control  bodies  set  up  he  asserted  it 
is  more  necessary  than  ever  before 
for  producers  to  be  organized  so 
they  may  be  ably  represented  before 
such  bodies. 

The  Institute  covered  every  phase 
of  cooperative  endeavor,  including 
the  marketing  of  farm  commodities, 
the  purchase  of  farm  supplies  and 
the  business  management,  member- 
ship relations  and  public  relations  of 
cooperatives  in  general. 

Seventy  Speakers  Present 

More  than  a  score  of  the  70 
speakers  on  the  program  devoted 
their  energies  toward  analysis  of 
the  problems  of  association  opera- 
tions, while  the  commodity  confer- 
ence groups,  attended  by  more  than 
1.000  delegates,  discussed  the  de- 
tailed questions  of  organization 
growth  and  development. 

Many  of  the  problems  which 
beset  a  cooperative,  it  was  pointed 
out  by  L.  S.  Hulbert.  assistant 
counsel  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, had  their  inception  before 
the  association  was  organized.  Lack 
of  foresight  in  drawing  up  the  papers 
for  a  prospective  association,  and  a 
failure  to  forsee  its  future  needs  he 
demonstrated,  have  often  later  crip- 


tion.  . 

After  a  cooperative  is  formed,  its 
success  depends  upon  a  development 
of  cooperative  spirit  within  the 
membership,  and  on  a  willingness 
to  cooperate  with  the  agencies 
with  which  it  has  business  relations. 
C.  C.  Teague.  president  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange, 
told  the  delegates. 

The  Cooperatives'  Objective 

"The  one  objective  of  a  coopera- 
tive association."  he  said,  "must  be 
to  have  an  efficient  sales  organiza- 
tion; to  have  the  ability  to  do  as 
good  or  a  better  selling  job  than  its 
comp>ctitors  at  less  cost.  Then  it 
has  something  to  tell  members  and 
prospective  members." 

Fred  H.  Sexauer.  president  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, declared  that  ideal  leader- 
ship to  carry  on  the  work  of  coopera- 
tives must  inspire  confidence;  it 
must  be  able  to  organize;  it  must  be 
able  to  educate;  it  must  have 
executive  ability;  and  it  must  have 
a  sense  of  proportion. 

Eleven  of  the  30  sessions  of  the 
week  were  devoted  to  monetary 
policies,  while  discussions  on  the 
merits  and  defects  of  AAA  activi- 
ties were  interspersed  throughout 
the  program.  Thirty-seven  states 
and  four  foreign  countries  were 
represented  among  the  1,000  dele- 
gates in  attendance. 

Sharp  differences  of  opinion  were 
expressed  as  to  the  course  the 
country  should  take  in  its  monetary 
policy.  Dr.  O.  M.  W.  Sprague. 
former  advisor  to  the  United  States 


treasury,  criticised  the  devaluation 
of  the  dollar,  holding  that  the  de- 
pression was  not  so  much  a  mone- 
tary problem  as  one  of  production 
and  consumption. 

Dr.  George  F.  Warren,  of  Cornell, 
on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  any 
country  using  a  given  weight  of  gold 
as  a  measure  of  value  will  be  sub- 
jected to  violent  price  fluctuations. 
These  cause  breakdowns  not  only 
in  the  financial  structure,  but  in 
distribution  and  hence  in  production, 
he  said. 

Diametrically  opposed  views  on 
the  milk  control  program  were  pre- 
sented by  W.  P.  Davis,  manager  of 
the  New  England  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  and  Don  Geyer.  man- 
ager of  the  Pure  Milk  Association  of 
Chicago.  The  former  reported  that 
continuance  of  federal  milk  control 
is  overwhelmingly  favored  in  the 
Boston  milk  shed,  while  the  latter 
turned  thumbs  down  on  anything 
but  cooperative  control. 

Necessary  For  Enforcement 

"The  reason  why  state  and  federal 
control  plans  break  down."  Mr. 
Geyer  said,  "is  because  the  courts 
move  too  slowly  to  be  effective." 
Mr.  Davis  corroborated  this  state- 
ment when  he  pointed  out  that 
cooperatives  are  essential  under 
government  control  programs  be- 
cause the  co-ops  can  force  violators 
into  line  more  effectively  than  the 
government  authorities.  "1  he  real 
power  to  enforce  the  licenses  lies 
with  the  cooperatives  more  than 
with  the  courts."  he  said. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  was  pointed 
out.  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
administration  of  governmental  con- 
trol measures  its  degree  of  success. 
"A  board  of  milk  control."  declared 
H.  W.  Fienemann,  manager  of  the 
Connecticut  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, "should  act  as  an  umpire  or 
referee,  allowing  the  industry  to 
help  draw  up  the  rules  of  the  game, 
and  then  seeing  that  these  rules  arc 
lived  up  to.  " 

(Please  turn  tu  page  2) 


Bi-Monthly  Directors  Meeting 


THE  REGULAR  bi-iTionthly  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
your  association  was  held  on  July  I 
with  all  members  of  the  board  and 
ail  field  represeniaiivco  picacnt. 

Regular  procedure  was  set  aside 
by  President  Welty  when  he  intro- 
duced A.  H.  Lauterbach.  the  asso- 
ciation's new  general  manager  who 
look  up  his  new  work  on  that  date. 
Mr.  Lauterbach  was  given  a  hearty 
and  rousing  welcome  by  the  directors 
and  employees  present. 

Routine  business  was  then  taken 
up  after  which  C.  1.  Cohee.  executive 
secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Dairy 
Council  reported  on  how  our  adver- 
tising penny  is  being  put  to  work  in 
promoting   the   use   of   milk  in   this 
market.    He  reported  that  the  dairy 
exhibit    which    was    on    display    at 
"Philadelphia   on   Parade",   a  com- 
mercial   exhibit    held    in    May.    is 
being     installed     as     a     permanent 
exhibit    at    the    Franklin    Institute. 
Mr.     Cohee    also    stated    that     the 
sales  of  milk  at  the  two  milk  booths 
operated   by    the   Dairy   Council   at 
"Philadelphia  on  Parade"'  was  great- 
er   than    for    any    other    beverage 
available  at  the  exposition. 

1.  R.  Zollers.  association  secre- 
tary, reported  that  147  new  mem- 
bers, including  transfers  of  member- 
ship from  inactive  members,  had 
been  taken  Into  the  association 
during  the  two  preceeding  months. 
President  Welty  reported  on  legis- 
lative progress  in  Pennsylvania  (cov- 
ered in  the  July  Review)  and  also 
on  the  Northeastern  Dairy  Confer- 
ence held  at  Boston  on  June  25-26. 
(See  page  11.) 

Mr.  Allebach  reported  on  market 
conditions,  emphasizing  that  there 
were  practically  no  dairies  without 
a  market  provided  the  dairy  com- 
plied with  sanitary  requirements. 

A  report  on  Field  and  Test  work 
was  made  by  F.  M.  Twining,  director 
of  that  department.  This  work, 
he  said,  is  progressing  smoothly 
with  gratifying  results  on  deter- 
mining and  correcting  the  causes  of 
returned  milk. 

A.  R.  Marvel,  as  chairman  of  the 
annual  meeting  committee,  an- 
nounced the  appointments  to  the 
various  committees.  These  appoint- 
ments were  carried  in  previous 
Issues  of  the  Review. 

Discussion  was  held  concerning 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  distri- 
butors to  select  new  quarters  for  the 
Dairy  Council.  It  was  voted  that 
if  satisfactory  plans  could  be  de- 
veloF>ed  the  producer  members  on 
the  Dairy  Council  board  be  urged  to 
vote  to  retain  the  arrangement  now 
prevailing. 


A  resolution  was  approved  endors- 
ing the  leadership  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Grange  and  its  secretary. 
John  Light,  in  working  so  effectively 
'or  the  ir.tereste  of  *h»>  agricultural 
cooperatives  in  the  state.  1  he 
resolutionin  fullappearson  this  pagf. 


Co-ops  Tested  by 
Surplus  Problems 

The  test  of  the  dairy  cooperative 
as  a  permanent  cog  in  milk  market- 
ing machinery  is  its  ability  and 
willingness  to  handie  the  problems 
associated  with  marketing  and  con- 
trol of  surplus,  according  to  F.  G. 
Stltts.  dairy  economist  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  who  spoke 
to  the  American  Institute  of  Co- 
operation in  its  annual  session  at 
Cornell  University. 

"No  greater  problems  exist  in  the 
administration  of  a  milk  market." 
he  said,  "than  those  associated  with 
the  processing,  handling,  pricing 
and  marketing  of  surplus.  Nearly 
all  other  problems  of  marketing 
center  in  one  form  or  another  around 
the  surplus  question.  Although 
cooperatives  can  render  many  worthy 
functions,  fundamentally  none  arc 
more  Important  than  to  aid  in 
holding  a  stable  market. 

Pointing  out  that  no  single  method 
or   plan   for   market  control  can   be 
recommended    for    adoption    in    all 
markets.    Mr.   Sfitts   presented    two 
major  Ideals  for  which  he  said  most 
cooperative  leaders  believe  an  asso- 
ciation must  strive:  first,  to  set  up  a 
marketing    plan     under     which     all 
milk  will  cost  distributors  the  same 
price  for  the  same  use;  and  second, 
to  distribute  surplus  equitably  over 
the  entire   production   of   the   milk- 
shed,  or  in  other  words,   to  have  a 
program  under  which  all  milk  pro- 
ducers carry  their  equitable  propor- 
tion of  the  surplus  in  the  market. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVItW 


Co-ops  Turn  X-Ray 
On  Selves 

((  ontit>ue<l  (torn  page  I) 

The  problem  in  which  almost  all 
American  farmers  are  interested 
either  directly  or  indirectly  that  ol 
fats  and  oils  was  discussed  by 
Charles  W.  Holman.  secretary  of  the 
institute.  He  pointed  out  thai 
domestic  producers  of  animal,  vege- 
table and  fish  oils  and  fats  have 
gained  an  annual  income  of  more 
than  120  million  dollars  as  a  result 
of  the  excise  tax  of  three  cents  a 
pound  which  congress  levied  on 
competing  imported  products. 

"Large  associations."  said  Robin 
Hood,  secretary  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Council,  "with  mem- 
bers located  over  an  area  too  large 
to  hold  frequent  meetings,  must  re- 
sort to  some  form  of  printed  litera- 
ture to  keep  their  members'  interests 
in  it.  A  regular  magazine  or  news- 
paper, even  though  it  be  an  unpre- 
tentious one,  has  been  found  by 
experience,  to  be  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical.' 

Speakers  before  the  women  s  ses- 
sion included  Judge  John  D.  Miller, 
of  the  Dairymen's  League  who  dis- 
cussed women  and  cooperatives. 
"In  the  cooperative  movement,"  he 
said,  "there  are  both  tangible  and 
intangible  values.  The  tangible 
include  the  financial  while  among 
the  intangible  are  recreational,  edu- 
cational and  social  values.  Women 
are  especially  compctant  to  appraise 
those  Intangible  values.  Associated 
together,  the  women  can  give  mi- 
terial  assistance  in  the  cooperative 
movement.' 

"If  the  cooperative  organization 
is  the  solution  to  the  farm  problem 
and  the  farm  women  are  necessary 
to  the  farm."  the  chairman.  Mrs. 
George  Tyler  said,  "it  simply  proves 
that  the  cooperative  organization 
needs  her.  We  are  not  separate  but 
simply  one  of  the  spokes  in  the  wheel 
of  a  great  organization. 

An  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  ton 
of  fiction. 


Au(u*t,  193S 


For  Work  Well  Done 

'Whereas  the  Pennsylvania  Stale  Grange  through  its  Secretary. 
John  Light,  has  taken  the  lead  in  fighting  the  battle  oj  the  farm  co- 
operatives during  the  recent  session  of  the  State  Legislature,  therefore, 
be  it  resolved  that  the  Intcr-Slate  Milk  Producers'  Association  coni- 
mend  the  State  Grange  and  its  worthy  Secretary.  John  Light,  for  the 
services  rendered  and  pledge  to  the  State  Grange  our  support  in  every 
cooperative  movement. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be  spread 
on  our  records  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  John  H.  Light.  Secretary  of 
State  Grange,  also  published  in  the  Review." 


Greetings  to  Members 

rHIS  is  my  first  message  to  you  since  taking 
over  the  management  of  your  association. 
I  shall  try  to  keep  you  posted  as  to  mv  personal 
views  concerning  problems  of  the  dairy  farmer 
in  the  area  represented  by  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association.  To  do  this  I  shall  use 
this  space  in  the  Review,  and  meet  you  indi- 
vidually and  at  meetings. 

My  past  experience  in  dealing  with  coopera- 
tives leads  me  to  believe  that  the  one  real  prob- 
lem confronting  all  cooperatives  is  how  to  keep 
the  membership  properly  informed.  Just  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  arranged  it  is  my  desire  to 
contact  as  many  of  the  Inter-State  members 
as  possible  and  in  that  way  find  out  what  is 
uppermost  in  your  minds  in  the  way  of  a  pro- 
gressive program  for  your  association. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  farmers 
needed  an  organization  more  than  right  now. 
Various  forms  of  regulations,  State  and  Federal, 
will  continue  and  the  farmers  must  appear 
before  these  regulatory  bodies  united  on  a 
program.  Labor  and  industry  are  highly  or- 
ganized and  have  the  money  with  which  to 
engage  talented  men  to  act  as  their  spokesmen. 
Producers  must  do  likewise. 

Since  July  first  your  officials  and  Board 
members  have  appeared  before  several  State 
Milk  Control  Boards  and  Health  Boards,  calling 
to  their  attention  the  needs  of  the  producers. 

At  the  present   time  it  appears  as   though 


the  depression  is  slowly  disappearing.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  is  true.  We  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact,  however,  that  every  attempt  will 
be  made  by  law-making  bodies  to  pass  legislation 
that  will  prevent  future  depressions,  and  if 
agriculture  is  not  represented  in  well  organized 
uaauviuiiuna  representing  the  various  commodi- 
ties, labor  and  industry  will  get  the  long  end 
of  the  stick. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  all  producers  to  join  one  organiza- 
tion, just  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  all  to  join 
one  church,  but  it  should  not  be  impossible  to 
get  all  farmers  to  join  some  organization  and 
then  get  the  leaders  of  these  various  organiza- 
tions to  work  together  for  the  common  good 
of  agriculture. 

The  success  of  any  organization  depends 
on  the  activity  of  its  members  as  indviduals 
and  it  is  my  ambition  to  put  all  members  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  to 
work  on  a  program  which  will  make  this  or- 
ganization stronger  and  even  more  useful  to 
its  members.  Just  how  this  can  be  accom- 
plished we  will  try  to  work  out  in  the  near 
future. 

There  are  tremendous  possibilities  ahead  of 
your  association  but  it  will  be  necessary  that 
we  all  cooperate,  not  only  within  our  organiza- 
tion but  with  other  farm  organizations  and 
with  all  State  and  Federal  regulatory  boards. 


.^jiJ^^^Ca^Cl  £>t^ 


Utilization  of  Milk 

Out  of  every  100  pounds  of  milk 
aandled  by  Pennsylvania  milk  deal- 
ers in  1934,  approximately  37  pounds 
were  sold  by  them  for  fluid  purposes. 
\lmo8t  12  pounds  were  used  for  fluid 
cream  and  31  pounds  was  used  in 
iianufactured  dairy  products.  This 
^formation  is  contained  in  a  prelimi- 
wry  report  of  the  "Supply  and 
Uilization  of  Milk  Handled  by 
Dealers  Located  in  Pennsylvania", 
3y  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Total  milk  handled  was  almost 
'WO.OOO.OOO  pounds  during  the 
year,  this  amount  Including  milk 
handled  in  country  plants  for  ship- 
lent  out  of  the  state. 

The  source  of  milk  handled  by 
!l>ese  dealers  reveals  that  82  percent 
"I  It  was  bought  directly  from  pro- 
''icers,  8  p>ercent  was  produced  by 
iierds  owned  by  these  dealers,  3 
percent  was  bought  as  cream  and 
warly  7  percent  was  bought  from 
balers  outside  the  state. 

This  milk  was  supplied  by  78,286 
producers  and  handled  by  3,887 
Wers  of  whom  4,798  were  raw  milk 
"butors.  mostly  producer-distrl- 
iiMors. 

Manufacturing    plants    numbered 

'  and  out   of   state   dealers   with 

"nlry  plants  numbered  83. 


1  his  information  was  obtained 
from  records  supplied  by  the  dealers 
to  the  state  milk  control  board  and 
was  supplemented  by  field  work  of 
its  authors.  T.  K.  Cowden.  F.  F. 
Linlnger.  and  L.  G.  Fouse.  Copies 
can  be  obtained  upon  request  by 
writing  to  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege and  asking  for  1  echnical  Paper. 
No.  694.  Another  report  is  now  in 
preparation  which  will  show  what 
becomes  of  milk  produced  on  Penn- 
sylvania farms. 


Mastitis  Seldom  Cured 

There  is  little  hope  that  a  cow 
affected  with  mastitis  (garget)  will 
ever  completely  recover  from  the 
disease  according  to  findings  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Veterinary  Medicine.  In  making 
this  study  three  cows  with  a  total 
of  eight  infected  quarters  were  ob- 
served and  when  these  cows  freshen- 
ed the  Infection  was  still  present  in 
seven  of  the  eight  originally  Infected 
quarters. 

These  findings  confirm  the  results 
of  previous  studies  which  show 
that  the  infection  may  jacrsist  through 
several  lactations.  More  trouble 
has  been  observed  with  older  cows 
and  on  the  average  older  cows  that 


carry  the  infection  also  have  more 
infected  quarters,  indicating  that  the 
disease  is  seldom  eliminated  from  a 
quarter  once  it  becomes  established. 

This  type  of  research  is  so  essential 
that  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  has  in  the  past  contri- 
buted to  the  fund  necessary  to  carry 
it  on  and  the  Dairy  Council  board  of 
directors  at  a  recent  meeting  voted 
to  make  a  contribution  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  continuing  its  help  of  last 
year. 

The  research  carried  on  thus  far 
shows  the  need  for  further  work  on 
this  disease.  Fsp>ecially  needed  is  an 
accurate  means  of  detecting  the  dis- 
ease in  its  early  stages  rather  than 
when  well  developed.  Discovery  of 
such  a  method  might  easily  pave  the 
way  to  preventive  measures  which 
will  save  cows  which  are  often  ren- 
dered unproductive  by  this  disease. 


A  politician,  addressing  a  group  of 
farmers,  wished  to  impress  them 
with  the  fact  that  he  was  a  farmer 
once  himself. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  said  bombastically. 
"I  was  raised  right  between  the 
corn  rows  as  it  were,  and 

"A  punkin,  by  gum,"  an  old 
farmer  back  in  the  crowd  broke  in. 
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A  New  Feature 

With  the  August  issue  of  the 
Review  a  new  feature  »8  'naugurat- 
ed  That  is  a  signed  article  by  A.  H. 
Lauterbach  in  each  issue  covering 
some  policy  or  plan  of  the  associa- 
tion Doubtless  you  have  already 
read  his  August  message.  Greetings 
to     Members,     which     appears     on 

page  3. 

Watch    that    space,    or    the    page 


Protect  Your  Milk 

The    price    of    success    is    eternal 

^'1^:^  fluid  milk  producer  knows 
it  and  knows  it  well  for  a  slip  up 
in  any  of  a  score  of  ways  might 
mean  -rejected  milk.  „:iuinp 

A  cow's  udder  goes  bad     mdking 
machine     tubes     not     cleaned     just 
right      an   open   seam   in   a   pail   or 
can     a  windy  day  and  flying  dust 
a  heavy  rain  and  the  water  in  well 
or  spring   warms   up     a   httle   rinse 
water  accidentally  left   in   the  cans 
on  a  hot  day     the  cow«  J^^/"")^ 
strong     flavored     weed     these     are 
only  a  few  reasons  for  high  counts 
and  objectionable  odors.     Any  Re- 
view reader  who  has  been  following 
the    recent    articles    by    Inter-btate 
f\eld     representatives    can    name    a 
dozen  more.  , 

Such  situations,  even  f  they 
happen  only  once,  may  really  cause 
inferior  milk.  Every  Precaution 
should  be  taken  against  them.  I  his 
prevention  is  fundarnental  in  the 
production  of  good  milk,  much  more 
so  than  some  of  the  aesthetic  features 
of  inspection  standards. 


Keep  AAA's  Good  Points 

The  A  A.  A.  has  been  having  a 
most  interesting  time  since  the 
NRA  was  over-ruled,  first,  because 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Agr'cul- 
tural  Adjustment  Act;  second,  be- 
cause of  the  numerous  suits  pending 


Watch    that    space,    or    uu:    h«b-      cause  of  the  numerous  su.ia  v- » 

facing  it  for  Mr.  Lauterbach  s  per-  j^^^  ^^^^  Agricultural  Adjustment 

sonal  message.  We  expect  he  will  administration  to  prevent  collection 
have  something  of  keen  interest  to  ^^  j^^^^^  processing  taxes  and  to 
all  of  you  in  that  column  monthly.      ^.^jj^.^.^  such  taxes  already  paid. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  all 
•  thi.    one    thing    stands    out.        1  he 

opposition  to  the  A.  A.  A.  is  highly 
organized,  skilled  and  efficient.  It 
has  defimte  objectives  and  it  has 
employed  the  talent  n^cessarj.  o 
attain  those  objectives.  I  specially 
conspicuous  is  the  legal  talent  and 
the  use  of  expert  publicists  who 
their    story     to     the     people 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


A  A.  A.  are  unconstitutional.  Too 
mucli  power  belonging  to  Congress 
being  delegated  to  the  Secretary  and 
illegal  processing  taxes  were  the 
main  points  stressed  in  these  de- 
cisions. The  U.  S  Supreme  Court 
will    render   final   decision   on  these 

cases.  .  ,  ,  , 

Even  should  these  features  of  the 
AAA    plan  be  declared  unconsti 
tutional  that  should  not  end  allthe 
work  started.    Some  of  the  A.  A.  A 
activities  are  purely  emergency  and 
as  times  improve  those  features  can 
and    should    be    discontinued   and 
certainly   any   unconstitutional  fea- 
tures should  not  be  continued.   But 
every  other  activity  deserves  carelul 
study   and   those   which   are  sound, 
useful,     and     workable     should   be 

continued. 

The  A  A.  A.  amendments,  so 
bitterly  fought  by  certain  interests 
should  strengthen  the  law  and  make 
it  more  effective. 

Certainly,  its  objective  of  adjust- 
ing   supply     to    demand     IS    sounj 
business   as   demonstrated   in  steel 
automobile,     electrica      equipment 
farm  machinery  and  other  businesses 
As  long  as  industry   is   protectee 
by  means  of  high  tariffs  we  feel  tha: 
agriculture,    which    normally   is  on 
an  export  basis,  must  be  protect 
in  other  manners.    The  A.  A  A.  has 
proven    of    some    help    in    adjust.n? 
this  inequaUty.     We  are  strongly  .r 
favor  of   retaining,   in  spite  of  pr^ 
cessor     opposition,     those     feature, 
which  helped  do  this. 


fiufuit,  1935 

„d  of  course,  arbitrating  those 
Joints  on  which  a  difference  of 
opinion  may  arise. 

Send  those  letters  so  we  may 
know  your  opinions. 

Percentages  for  June 

June  percentages  of  basic  sold 
in  Class  I  showed  a  drop  from  May. 
con»i«-i»^""s  ' 


Milk  Control  Board 

The  appointment  by  Governor 
Earle  early  in  July  of  Dr.  Howard 
C.  Revnolds  of  Factory ville  com- 
pleted ■  the  personnel  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Milk  Control  Board.  Or. 
Reynolds     was     an     appointee     by 

Governor    Pinchot    to    the    orig.na       ^^"^    j;";;^3;;"pers  and  magazines 
board  but  resigned  after  serving  for      through  ne^wsp^  P^  ^.^^^^-^^  ^^^^^^^ 

about  six  months. 


The  other  two  members  are  John 
S  Pates  of  Washington  county  who 
is  chairman  of  the  board  and  Chas. 
Carpenter  of  Glen  Moore.  Chester 
county.  Four  public  hearings  have 
been  held  by  the  new  board  at 
Pittsburgh.  Harrisburg.  Philadel- 
phia and  Scranton. 

It  had  been  rumored  that  a  new 
general    order   would    be    issued    by 
the  Board,   perhaps  to  be  effective 
on    August     I.        At    this    writing. 
(July    31).    however,    no   order    has 
been   announced.       It   appears   that 
the   board   is  studying  carefully   all 
facts    and    expressions    of    opinion 
obtained   at    the    hearings   so   as   to 
develop  an  order  which  will  be  work- 
able, enforceable,  fair  to  all  groups. 


Much  the  same  situation  existed 
when  the  Federal  Farm  Board  was 
carrying  out  its  efforts  to  assis 
agriculture.  One  feature  of  that 
board's  work,  its  attempt  to  stabilize 
prices,  proved  unwise  and  drew  fire 
from  every  direction  The  other 
90  percent  or  so  is  still  in  operation 
coordinated  into  other  bureaus  and 

divisions.  ..   .  j 

Careful  observers  have  stated 
that  the  A.  A.  A.  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful,  both  in  adminis- 
tration and  in  achieving  results,  o 


ket.  One  dealer  who  reported 
showed  a  higher  percentage,  several 
were  the  same  and  the  remainder 
showed  a  decrease. 

One  less  day  in  the  month  means 
"about  a  3  percent  reduction  iri 
opportunity  to  sell  fluid  milk  and 
reduces  production  in  like  propor- 
tion. In  addition,  production  was 
high  in  June  with  practically  all 
producers  selling  at  least  their  Class 

1  limit.  J. 

The    weighted    average    price    ol 
Class  I  milic  testing  3.5%  butterfat. 
f.o.b.     Philadelphia,     as     based     on 
available    information,    was    $2,152 
in   June,    a    slight    drop    from    the 
$2,213  average  in  May.     The  aver- 
age   weighted    price    in     the     51-60 
mile   zone    was   $1,781    and    in    the 
91-100   mile   zone   it    was   $1,749   in 
June,  both   being  slight  drops  from 
May.      This  lower  average   price   is 
traceable    mainly    to   the   prices   for 
milk    in    Classes    II.     MB     and     III 
being    1  I    cents    jjer    hundred    lower 
than  in  May.  a  result  of  the  depress- 
ed butter  market. 

Basic  Utilization  Percentages, 
June,  1935 


A  similar  movement  is  under  way 
among  many  city  groups  in  the 
handling  of  foods,  clothing  and  some 
household  su|)plies.  Here,  however, 
enthusiasm  seems  to  be  running  wild. 
Comparisons  are  made,  stories  of 
exhorbitant  profits  are  repeated, 
what  appears  to  be  "high  pressure 
methods"  arc  utilized  in  enlisting 
new  members  for  these  co-ops. 

All  too  often  full  facts  are  not 
faced.  The  comparisons  may  be  in- 
accurate or  incomplete  or  covering 
different  qualities  of  goods,  the  profit 
picture  may  be  distorted  by  manipu- 
lation of  figures,  the  insignificant 
exception  may  be  cited  as  the  general 
rule.  Such  methods  skillfully  used 
will  excite  enthusiasm  but  they  will 
not  overcome  disappointments  when 
results  are  less  than  the  new  mem- 
bers were  led  to  expect.  It  appears 
that  this  movement  in  cities  is  still 
in  the  "promotion"  stage. 

Farmers  cooperatives,  taken  as  a 
whole,  have  weathered  that  type  of 
experience.  They  no  longer  depend 
upon  organized  promotion  adorned 
with  rosy  promises  (with  thorns 
covered  up).  Performance  and  ser- 
vice are  the  only  inducements  to  new 
members  and  those  inducements 
must  speak  for  themselves  stand 
on  their  records. 

Our  urban  consumer  cooperatives 
have  a  place.  The  movement  will 
grow.  Many  individual  co-ops  will 
fail  and  most  such  failures  will  be 
directly  traceable  to  rash  promises, 
unjustifiably  high  hopes  built  up  m 
the  minds  of  members  or  the  lack  of 
appreciation  of  trained  business 
management  and  of  quality  products. 


speak  for  its  members.  Another 
provision  was  struck  out  which 
might  have  been  used  in  a  manner 
detrimental  to  cooperatives. 

One  important  feature  of  the  bill 
was  lost  in  the  Senate  and  that  is 
the  export  debenture  plan  which. 
to  some  extent,  would  have  equaliz- 
ed for  agriculture  the  tariff  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  industry.  It  is 
possible  that  this  feature  may  be 
restored  to  the  bill  in  conference 
committee. 

'V\n-  pa.ssage  of  this  bill  is  gener- 
ally looked  upon  as  a  victory  for 
organized  agriculture.  Most  of  the 
demands  of  the  larger  farm  organiza- 
tions were  included  in  the  bill  in 
spite  of  highly  organized  opF^osition 
from  interests  that  sought  defeat  of 
the  principles  of  agricultural  ad- 
justment. 


Fgotists  cannot  converse  they 
talk  to  themselves  only. 

Common  sense  is  the  knack  of 
seeing  things  as  they  are.  and  doing 
things  as  they  ought  to  be  done. 

Call  your  fieldman  for  help  on 
quality,  test,  weight  or  payment 
problems. 

When  answering  advertisements, 
mention  the  Milk  Producer.s'  Rk- 

VI EW. 


Send  Those  Letters 

It  is  our  job  to  make  W 
Review  readable  and  likable.  It  ^ 
uour  Review  because,  as  an  Intei 
State  member,  you  are  part  owne: 

°^To  make  it  the  best  little  pubfo 
tion  possible  we  want  your  opimor 
as  to  how  it  might  be  improved 

What   do  you   like   best  abour 
and  what  should  be  expanded?   lh< 
critics,   good   and   bad.   are  quick 
to  put  their  thoughts  on  paper  th 
are  the  contented.    (We  really  .« 
to  get  your  honest  opinion.  favoraW 
or  otherwise.) 

What  is  not  now  in  the  KEVit 
which  you  think  should  be  stress^^ 
from    time    to    t.me>       What  ne 
departments  should  be  added?   U 
us  know,  your  opinion  will  be  app' 

ciated.  .      -.  , 

What   do   you    not    like   in  n 

about  it?  , 

What  features  or  types  of  mater 
now  carried  impress  you  as  be 
of  little  or  no  value?  How  wo^ 
you     suggest     that     the     paper 


Class  Clau  Class  Class 
2B  3 

H.I. 

BkI.       — 

Bal. 
B> 


Dealers'  

Names  1  2 

Abbotts  DsirieB    Inc.  Hi  i 

Bihlwin  DsiriM  86        Ha  . 

Brfuninger  Dairicn      "^l  H"l 

IWche^ter  l-arms  74         H«l. 

Fiiims  D«irie»  78  j* 

H«rbi«t>n  l>airie»  Ht  17 

M«rlin  Century  ''7         Bal. 

Myer.  Daitie.  BOA       20A 

Scott  Powell  Dairies    71  Bal. 

Supplee-Will,-J..ne!.     74  22 

•       A"  l)onui  on  |>ercciil«ge  ol   C  lass  1. 
t-"A"  bonus  nn    [lertentage  o(  Basic,    remai 

"A"  iihippers'  basics  at  Clasi   I  price. 
}-"A"  bonus    on    |«rcentage   o(    production 

full  basic  am«iunt. 
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any  of  the  New  Deal  agencies.     1  V^     --^^  ^^^^    ,,    ,    letter 

has  dealt  fairly  with  producers    got  "J'P/^^^^^^^.^^,,       We    want  yo 

results    for    them    and    is    using    its  ^^^-^  J^^^j  y„,,,     and  yours, tj 

power  judiciously.  J„  \3[/«  will  out  vour  ideas  into  praci- 


Too  Much  Enthusiasm 

Many  worthwhile  and  valuable 
movements  have  been  killed  or 
seriously  crippled  by  too  much  kind- 
ness in  the  form  of  over-enthusiasm. 
Cooj)erative  marketing  programs 
have  suffered  frequently  in  this 
manner. 

Right  now  a  new  cooperative 
movement  is  in  grave  danger  of  just 
such  enthusiasm.  This  is  the  con- 
sumer, or  purchasing  cooperative 
which  has  been  growing  rapidly  the 
last  few  years.  Rural  cooperatives 
such  as  those  handling  feed,  fertilizer 
and  petroleum  products  are  faring 
nicely,  their  managements  having 
learned  that  they  must  be  built 
soundly  and  on  the  basis  of  facts. 


Pass  AAA  Amendments 

The  United  States  Senate  on 
July  23  passed  the  Bill  HR8492 
which  amends  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act.  This  bill  has  already 
passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  now  goes  in  conference  to 
adjust  differences  resulting  from 
amendments  made  to  the  bill  while 
in  the  Senate. 

The  dairy  interests  were  success- 
ful in  keeping  in  the  bill  most  of 
the  important  features  approved  by 
organized  dairymen  of  the  country. 
These  features  also  had  the  approval 
of  the  AAA  officials. 

An  amendment  offered  by  La 
Follette  providing  for  extension  of 
the  funds  now  available  for  disease 
eradication  and  for  the  purchase  of 
dairy  products  for  relief  purposes 
was  approved.  An  additional  appro- 
priation of  $40,000,000  for  the  era- 
dication of  bovine  disease  was  also 

approved.  i    n   i       »■ 

Upon  passage  of  this  bill  by  the 
Senate  it  contained  a  provision 
making  it  mandatory  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  recognize  the 
right  of  a  cooperative  association  to 
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What  Is  Cost  of  Producing  Milk 


Auguit,  1935 


By  Chas.  E.  Cowan 

Interstate  Field  Representative 


r^^ucoc;   itt    nrt    farming    SubicCt  tO- 

I  day  that  farmers  as  a  whole  know 
*  solittlc  about  as  theirowncostsof 
production.  This  situation  prevails 
among  the  various  lines  of  agricul- 
ture and  most  certainly  applies  to 
the  dairyman. 

"What  does  it  cost  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  milk?"  was  the  often 
repeated  question  asked  the  dairy- 
men as  they  appeared  before  the 
many  milk  hearings  affecting  the 
Philadelphia  milk  shed. 

Many  of  the  individual  dairymen 
who  testified  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing milk,  quoted  their  own  costs  as 
determined  by  the  Cow  Testing 
Association'(C.T.A.)'records.  known 
also  as  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association  (D.H.I. A.)  records.  In 
the  recent  Pennsylvania  Milk  Con- 
trol Board  hearing  covering  the 
Philadelphia  milk  shed,  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
in  its  testimony  submitted  the  cost 
of  production  records  obtained  from 
C.T.A.  work  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. However,  the  general 
manager  pointed  out  to  the  Board 
that  these  cost  records  were  below 
the  average  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 

During  this  same  hearing  the 
distributors  of  our  product  were 
asked  a  related  question,  namely, 
what  does  it  cost  to  distribute  a 
quart  of  milk?  They  answered  this 
question  by  submitting  to  the  Board 
their  cost  records  as  taken  from  their 
books. 

Cost  Records  Are  Scarce 

Taking  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  figures  as  of 
January  I.  1935.  we  find  that  only 
1.45  percent  of  the  dairymen  of  the 
United  States  are  keeping  records 
of  their  production  costs  in  D.H.I. A. 
This  small  number  is  evidence  of  the 
widespread    lack   of    reasonably    ac- 


curate cost  information.  Let  us  get 
from  the  same  U.b.U.A.  report  a 
more  local  picture  by  studying  the 
accompanying  chart.  Each  pro- 
ducer might  well  compare  his  herd 
with  his  state  average  and  his  state 
D.H.I. A.  average. 

There  are  many  factors  taken  into 
consideration  by  our  present  D.H.I.  A 
procedure  in  the  endeavor  to  deter- 
mine individual  dairyman's  cost  of 
production.  The  primary  aid  is  to 
enable  dairymen  to  produce  milk 
more  economically.  To  do  this  we, 
individually,  must  watch  our  feed 
and  feeding  costs,  herd  management 
practices,  overhead  and  other  de- 
tails, regardless  of  how  minor  they 
may  seem. 

The  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  New  Jersey  Agri- 
cultural College  has  just  completed 
a  preliminary  report  on  the  cost  of 
producing  milk  in  New  Jersey  from 
August.  1933.  to  April.  1935.  The 
following  chart  from  "Cow  Testing 
Studies.  No.  99".  explains  the  divi- 
sion of  costs  as  they  have  found  it 
over  a  large  number  of  herds. 

Division  of  Total  Costs   of 
176  D.H.I. A.  Members 

Feed  44% 

Labor  20 

Depreciation  7 

Buildings  8 

Other  Costs  21 

Total  100% 

In  order  that  any  agency  can  set 
fair  prices  to  producers,  whether  it 
be  the  farmers  own  organization,  or 
a  State  or  Federal  body,  it  niust 
consider  the  cost  of  production. 
Therefore,  in  the  cost  of  milk  the 
larger  the  number  of  dairymen  in  a 
given  area  who  have  these  costs  of 
production  figures  the  more  effective 
will  be  this  bargaining  power.  With 
the  dairy  business  in  the  highly  com- 
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petitive  state  among  producers  it  is 
in  today,  those  of  us  who  can  hope 
to  remain  in  the  dairy  business  are 
the  ones  keeping  accurate  records  on 
our  herds,  weed  out  boarders  and  | 
aim  toward  producing  good  quality, 
clean  and  pure  milk  at  the  lowest 
practical  cost. 

When    we    speak    of    competition 
among  dairymen,  we  think  of  it  not 
only  from  a  national  standpoint  but 
from  an  international  standpoint  as 
well.      We   are   learning   daily   that 
tariff  and  sanitary  regulation  barriers 
will   not    protect   local    markets  for 
local  dairymen.    The  wisest  and  saf- 
est procedure  is  for  local  dairymen  to 
control  their  costs  of  production  so 
they  meet  similar  costs  in  other  areas, 
You   will   recall  from   the  market 
report    articles    carried    in    several 
winter  and  spring  issues  of  the  Miu 
Producers  Review  that  when  New 
York   butter   reached   30   cents  per 
pound  and  above  we  invited  foreign 
imports  of  butter  at  the  rate  of  2  to 
5   million  pounds  per  month.     The 
imported    butter    came    from    such 
countries  as  Denmark.  Holland.  New 
Zealand  and  others.  One  immediate- 
ly asks  how  they  do  it?     How  can 
they   produce   the   milk     make  the 
butter  pay   transportation  costs 

plus  our    14c  per   pound   tariff  and 
compete  with  American  dairymen. 
Taking  Denmark  as  one  example, 
an  important  reason  for  their  being 
able    to    compete    with    our    butter 
producing  areas   is   that   since    I840| 
dairymen    in    Denmark    have    been 
"economical  production  conscious. 
Records  will  show  that  from   39  to 
70   percent   of    their   dairymen,   de- 
pending    upon     sections     of     their 
country,   are  under  C.T.A.  control. 
Compare  this  with  the  1.45  percent 
in  the  United  States. 

The  problem  of  knowing  produc 
tion  costs  rests  individually  with  each 
producer.  Your  own  county  farm 
agent  will  gladly  assist  in  developing 
and  organizing  ways  and  means  of 
determining  your  costs  far  you. 
Your  marketing  organization  also 
stands  ready  to  assist  in  promoting 
this  work. 


Control  Boards  Hold  Hearin 

Prices  and  Trade  Practices  Reviewed 


THE  PUBLIC  MF-AKIN(.  of  thf  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Board  held  at 
the  Walton  Hotel.  Philadelphia,  on  July  9- 10  was  well  attended  at 
"~  its  daytime  .sessions  the  iirsi  day.  i  he  evening  session  on  that  day 
and  the  Wednesday  morning  session  witnessed  sharply  reduced  attendance. 
Prices  to  producers,  to  consumers,  to  wholesale  trade,  cash-and-carry 
differentials,  trade  practices  and  marketing  areas  were  discussed.  Chas. 
Carpenter  served  as  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  conducted  it  in  a  fair  and 
orderly  manner,  giving  audience  to  everyone  who  wished  to  be  heard. 

One  suggestion  is  in  order,  how- 
ever, and  that  is  that  all  producers 
should  have  been  givt-n  a  chance  to 
be  heard  the  first  day  of  the  hearing. 
Several  who  attended  and  expected 
to  offer  factual  data  to  the  board 
were  not  called  until  the  evenins? 
session  or  on  Wednesday  morning 
and  were  not  able  to  stay  over  or 
return  for  those  later  sessions.  I  he 
hearing  was  announced  for  only  one 
day  and  these  farmers  apparently 
had  planned  accordingly,  expecting 
to  be  heard  on    I  uesday. 

High  points  stressed  by  producers 
were  to  keep  at  least  our  present 
prices  and  to  enforce  all  orders  con- 
cerning price  and  method  of  pay- 
ment. No  criticism  was  voiced 
against  present  retail  prices  but 
some  interests  wanted  various 
changes  in  wholesale  prices. 

One  group  of  distributors  went  on 
record  in  favor  of  a  price  f.o.b. 
farmers  loading  platform  for  Class  I 
milk  trucked  directly  to  dealers' 
I  plants,  this  price  to  be  about  10 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  under  the 
price  now  authorized. 

The  cash-and-carry  differential 
received  more  discussion  than  any 
other  single  subject,  occupying  most 
of  the  time  on  the  first  afternoon 
program. 


Father  (admiring  his  recently 
born  heir):  "That  fellow  will  be  a 
great  statesman  one  of  these  days. 

Mother:  "Oh,  Charles,  dear,  do 
you  really  think  he  will?" 

"Sure  of  it.  Look  how  easily  he 
wriggles  out  of  everything." 

You  can  build  no  tomorrow  with- 
out today's  foundation. 


Inter-State  Represented 

Vour  association  was  represented 
at  the  hearing  by  A.  II.  Lauterbach. 
?eneral  manager.  His  presentation 
was  well  received  and  commanded 
the  interest  and  attention  of  the 
tntire  audience.      It   follows  in   full: 

To  Your  I  lonorable  Fioard: 

It  IS  the  recommendation  of  the  Inter- 
Slate  Milk  Producers"  As.sociation,  repre 
•wting  producers  who  supply  approximate- 
ly 70%  of  the  milk  .sold  in  the  Philadelphia 
iHirketing  aren,  that  price.s  to  producers  be 
maintained  at  least  at  their  present  level 
Prices  to  producers  for  milk  have  not 
'Mched  parity  and  in  face  of  that  fact  we 
*inot  allow  ourselves  to  Ijecome  party  to 
"ly  reduction  in  prices  below  those  now 
"effect.  In  making  this  recommendation 
"recognize  that  the  price  of  Class  11, 
IB  and  111  milk  is  determined  according 
'the  price  of  butter  and  therefore  should 
*'naintained  according  to  the  price  formu- 
I  now  in  effect  so  as  to  permit  producers 
°xll  all  their  milk  at  all  times. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  fact 
''•'  the  season  of  short  milk  production 
I  rapidly  approaching  and  we  must  guard 


against  any  price  change  which  might 
jeopardize  the  supply  of  milk  for  this 
market,  especially  should  such  a  change 
l)e  accompanied  by  adverse  production 
conditions 

We  wish  to  point  out  at  this  time  that 
producers  in  this  area  were  not  paid  a 
pri(  <•  lu.st  winter  consistent  with  the  high 
co.st  (if  feeds  and  other  expen.ses  of  pro- 
duction The  price  of  C'lass  I  milk  which 
was  then  in  effect  and  is  still  in  effect  was 
comparatively  close  to  the  price  of  butter. 
1  his  differential  was  not  enough  during  the 
first  four  months  of  the  year  to  cover  the 
extra  cost  of  production  demanded  in 
meeting  .sanitary  regulations  which  apply 
on  this  market. 

Cost  of  Production 

I  wish  to  submit  as  a  part  of  this  brief 
the  results  of  some  cost  of  production 
.studies  made  by  Pennsylvania  State  College 
as  ba.scd  on  cow  testing  association  records. 
Tables  referring  thereto  arc  attached  for 
your  use  and  study  and  I  shall  read  only  a 
few  figures  from  them. 

The  five  year  average  production  per 
cow,  from  1929  to  19J4,  in  Pennsylvania 
Cow  Testing  A.ssociations,  was  822  5  pounds 
of  milk,  riie  average  cost  of  milk  was  $2.20 
per  one  hundred  pounds  of  5.90  per  cent 
mi'k. 

IJ.  .S  I).  A  figures  give  the  average 
production  per  cow  in  Pennsylvania  as 
4'M()  |M.nnds(l9H). 

Table  One  of  "Comparative  Cost  of 
Producinij  .Milk  in  9}  Pennsylvania  Cow 
Ic.iting  Associations"  shows  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  be  approximately  60  cents  per 
KK)  p')unds  higher  for  cows  averaging  4(KK) 
to  5(M)0  pounds  yearly  than  for  those  which 
average  H()(M)  to  9()(K)  pounds  per  year. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  6.  I9}'>.  Mr.  tlarle 
1..  MoffitI,  in  charge  of  f-'arm  Management 
llxtension  at  Pennsylvania  .State  College 
says: 

"The  last  three  years  are  considerably 
below  what  the  average  cost  would  be  over 
.1  period  of  years.  In  19J4  the  cost  turns 
upward  and  1955  will  be  even  higher, 
due  to  rise  in  the  costs  of  feed  and  supplies, 
value  of  cows,  cost  of  labor,  '  etc. 

Concerning  the  item  "Net  Cost  Plus 
\()%"  Mr  Moffilt  points  out  that  this 
item  covers  extra  costs  chargeable  to 
g  neral  farm  overhead  for  which  the  dairy 
should  be  charged  its  share.  These  charges 
include  lost  time  from  rainy  days,  unfortu- 
nate accidents,  breakdowns  of  machinery, 
etc.  I  ie  also  points  out  that  in  the  milk 
figures  the  owners'  time  was  figured  at 
only  hired  man's  wages. 

Sales  Quantity  Control 

Our  association  favors  the  "sales  quanti- 
ty control"  plan  now  in  effect  as  outlined 
in  Order  No.  17  with  some  modifications 
which  will  make  it  fit  today's  conditions. 
These  changes  need  further  study  and  we 
would  like  the  privilege  of  meeting  with 
your  Roard  and  other  groups  of  producers 
some  time  before  you  i.ssue  another  order 
covering  sales  quantity  control,   to  discuss 


po.ssibilities  and  develop  workable  changes 
in  the  plan. 

of  your  Board  and  an  announcement  should 
be  made  as  .soon  as  possible  so  as  to  permit 
producers  to  know  how  and  when  their 
1936   basic   allotments   will    be  determined. 

Cooperation  With  Other  Control 
Boards 

We  urge  your  (ioard  to  continue  its 
practice  of  meeting  with  other  state  milk 
control  boards,  especially  tho,se  in  neighbor- 
ing states,  for  the  purpose  of  using  your 
and  their  influence  on  state  boards  of 
health  and  milk  inspection  officials  toward 
working  out  reasonable  sanitary  regulations 
which  will  be  uniform  within  this  marketing 
area  and  among  states.  We  also  recommend 
that  you  continue  your  practice  of  meeting 
with  other  state  milk  control  lx)ards  for  the 
purpose  of  working  out  uniform  prices, 
classifications,  hauling  charges,  sales  quanti- 
ty control  plans,  trade  practices,  bonding 
provisions,  etc. 

Strict  Enforcement  Essential 

We  are  very  anxious  that  your  Board 
succeetJ  in  its  effort  to  help  stabilize  the 
milk  industry  and  in  lending  our  support 
we  cannot  help  but  urge  the  necessity  of 
strict  enforcement  of  orders  so  that  all 
producers  will  receive  control  board  prices. 

Relief  Milk 

Milk  is  recognized  as  our  most  important 
food,  necessary  for  infants  and  fulfilling 
practically  all  requisites  for  a  balanced  food. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  every  influ- 
ence of  the  Milk  C!ontrol  Board  be  exerted 
to  bring  about  the  re-establishment  of 
milk  orders  for  families  on  relief,  thus 
insuring  that  those  families  be  supplied 
with  an  adequate  quantity  of  this  impor- 
tnat  food.  Records  show  that  the  use  of 
milk  by  families  on  relief  dropped  approxi- 
mately thirty  percent  within  thirty  days 
in  Philadelphia  when  relief  funds  were 
changed  from  milk  and  other  orders  to  a 
cash  basis,  thus  depriving  milk  producers 
of  a  substantial  part  of  their  milk  market 
and  at  the  same  time  imperilling  the  health 
of  relief  recipients. 

New  Jersey  Hearing 

A  public  hearing  held  by  the  New 
Jersey  Milk  Control  Board  on  July 
18  was  also  attended  by  Mr. 
Lauterbach.  Mr.  Welty  and  some 
of  the  New  Jersey  directors.  The 
same  general  points  were  discussed 
by  Mr.  Lauterbach  in  his  brief 
presented  there  as  he  had  discussed 
before  the  Pennsylvania  board.  Sales 
quantity  control  was  covered  in 
slightly  greater  detail  as  follows: 

It  has  been  our  observation  and  experi- 
ence that  three  precautions  must  be  taken 
in  laying  down  rules  for  such  control. 

(1)  That  the  selection  of  a  definite 
period,  either  consecutive,  or  scattered 
months,  in  determining  each  producer's 
base,  or  norm,  is  more  effective  in  controlling 
production  than  is  a  yearly  average. 

(2)  That  whatever  plan  may  be  adopt- 
ed must,  in  fairness  to  producers,  be 
announced  in  advance  of  the  period  to  be 
used  in  forming  the  base,  or  norm. 

(3)  That    each    producer    be    given    an 

(Please  turn  to  page  16) 
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-1  wish  rural  folks  in  America  were  more  proud  of  their  farm  homes, 
and  more  proud  of  their  jobs.  j^  ^^^^  active  in 

Mr.  Wil  iamson  was  a  neighbor  and  one  oi  me  p     h  ^^^ 

the  efforts  to  build  our  -°P.-f '^  ^,7,";;r,7to  gea7ew  Folks  interested 
^e.  All  week  I've  been  ;"""'"^,f,^°"fhe  hardest  thing  1  have  to  overcome 
in  securing  a  market  for    heT  m.  k^  J^e  harde  t  t       g     ^^   ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

is  the  -What  s  the  -J  J^^,^-^^^Sn^^^^^  tould  be  s.mple  enough,  but 
operation  as  1  can  sell  a  wasning  demonstrated, 
ideals  are  not  washing  '"^^^^'^^^.'^Hie  tender  slow  to  germinate.  They 
"And  the  seeds  of  ^^^"P^''^;'^"^*'*-  '""floss'bk  Ten  persons  signing 
can't  be  forced.  Q-"^'^>;.P^^tt"v  Jnfe  the  idea  r  aches  base.  One  person 
on  a  dotted  line  may  be  a  !'^.^'''*y"rf'd '!*!•„  the  long  stretch." 
thoroughly  convinced  ru.y  '"«-""  ^"^terousi;  the.  Lere.t  and  the.  pnde 
•Mr.     Williamson,     do     you     remember        have,  rousmg       ^        _, 1,„„  ^..^  farmers 


Mr.     Williamson.     ""J  —  _■  ,     , 

that    meeting    over    m    Cobbs    Corner    last 
winterr         "sked   him.      "ilow  those  folks 
did  work  to  make  that  meeting  a  success 
The^ther  day  at  one  of  the  farm  homes 
liked  with  the  mother  who  had  been  out 
in    the   fields   helping.      She   said    that    the 
talks  that  night  had  reassured  her  m  many 
1  discouraging  hour.     Someone  had  »P^ken 
of    how    the    depression    had    caught    them 
with  a  town  hou^  and  lot.  from  which  there 
was  no  income  but  plenty  of  outgo,  ot  how 
Tn'one  m  such   a  position  was  in  per^ou, 
danger  at  such  a  time.     The  same  amount 
of  Toney   invested   in   a   few   acres     a   few 
(rxixt    trees     a   garden,    a   cow   or    two   and 
some    h'kens  would  have  brought  security 
with    relief    from    strain    and    worry    about 

""•^W-'h^'repUed.     "Farm  folks  always 
eat   well,   always   have  eggs   for   breakfast 
cm   at   any    time   have   country    ham    and 
I  ed  chicken  dinners,  with  whipped  cream 
desserts     rare  luxuries  for  the  majority  o 
city  folks,     larm  folks  never  mis,  a  meal! 
What   that   mean,  could   be   better   unde 
stood  if  some  of  our  people  could  only  take 
a  Uip  to  city  breadline,  and  to  the  relief 
headquarters;^  ^^^^^    ^^  ^^ 

Comer  were-  interested  a,  they  talked  of 
The  advantage,  that  farm  ch^-"^"J'%^ 
sunshine,  fresh  air.  good  food,  room  to 
trow  responsibility,  contact  with  growing 
fh^gV  I- arm  folks  are  fortunate  in  having 
work  Perhaps  that  sounds  ike  a  joke, 
but  countless  men  have  8o"e  haywire  in 
the  past  few  year,  because  they  had  no 
w^  to  chop,  no  fence,  to  mend,  no  extra 
Tobf  to  relieve  their  aching  minds.  No  work 
,  a  far  greater  burden  than  too  much  work! 

-TUI  farm  mother  I  was  »P«->""«  °/ 
mu.st  have  digested  just  about  a  1  oi  thar 
She  said  she  had  never  fully  realized  their 
own  advantages,  had  "ever  appreciated 
how  much  they  had  to  be  thankfid  for^ 
•1  am  proud.-  she  said,  'and  my  family  are 
learning  to  be  proud  of  our  American  Farm 

"T^  our  community  is  growing  in  co- 
operative consciousness.  There  are  many 
things  we  are  planning  adult  clawe,. 
nroiects  for  the  children,  community  recrea- 
tion special  interests  and  Health  work  for 
the  teen  age;  a  dairymen,  bookshelf  fo 
the  men!  But  more  important  than  all 
Sese  IS  the  awakening!  The  awakening  of 
our  folk,  to  an  appreciation  of  what   they 


ve.  rousing  ineir  iimricoi  - -      . 

Time  was  in  American  when  our  farmers 
were  the  proudest  folk,  in  the  land.    A  lew 
rcres  and  a  farm  home  was  the  epitome  of 
"uccess      The  desire  of  every  youth  was  to 
be  the  proud  owner  of  acres.   But  the  onrush 
of   industry   .somehow   twisted  our  sense  ol 
values,   took   us  to  the  city,  gave  us  cash 
Ind  It  pleased  our  vanity.     Cash  for  wha^ 
For   toys   and    beads,    for   lovely    things    to 
wear  and  see  today.    But  what  of  the  future^ 
What    of    the    four    big    essential,    to    ^d'^ 
being     a  roof  over  one  ,  head,  a  comfortable 
^.  a  well  laden  table,  a  sense  of  security 
for  the  future>   Suddenly  industry  failed  us. 
Too  late   we  learned   that   cash   was  not   a 
dependable  master! 

Surely  thmking  people  can  profit  from 
one  such  bitter  experience.  The  troubles 
of  the  past  few  year,  have  "ot  been  wor  f^^ 
le,s  if  they  have  forever  banished  the 
mferiority  complex  that  ha,  engulfed  our 
rural  folk,  and  restored  to  them  the  glory 
and  pride  of  their  rural  heritage.  And  set 
our  face,  towards  the  building  of  a  coo,>era- 
tive  community  right  where  we  are  hvmg 
today. 


The  Summer  Institutes  of  the  Indiana 
Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Asfwciation  have 
incorporated  recreation  activities  into  their 
educational  program,  and  are  working  with 
the  newly  organized  nation  a  Recreation 
Cooperative  at  Delaware.  Ohio,  which 
seek,  to  offer  an  alternative  to  commercial 
r^reation  in  the  form  of  creative  and 
cooperative  leisure  time  activitie,. 


Election  Day 

HANNAH  McK    LYONS.  !V>.  D. 

Two  mental   pic      V 
lures  are  very  vivid 
today  one    was 

made    a    very    few 
years  ago  when  wo- 
men were  campaign 
in"    for    t!ic   btllot 
The  fire  ctimpny 
of     the     town     hi«d 
gr;;ntcd    the   use   of 
their  auditorium  f'r 
a   mcetln?   rnd    tj'c 
room  wa.s  full.     1  he 

Uaker  was  a   woman   high  school  teach« 
om  a  neighl>orin^  ei.y     .Mie  had  been  ver> 
interesting  and  her  wt>ulc  audience  gave  th. 
closcht  attention  , 

At  the  el<.se  wh.  n  discussion  and  que^ 
„c,ns  wer.  asked  for.  .fter  .ome  heH.t.t.o. 
cno  of  the  m.  n  arose  rem  rkin^.  I  do  n^ 
believe  in  women  voting,  because  they  do 
not  know  enough  ■'  .,, 

Can  vou  im.g.ne  a  tense  mom.nt^^    Ih^ 
speaker    w  .s    on    her    feet    to    answer   vtp 
r,,!y.    •I'l.nyth.-b-'rsrlte.ch.n. 

h...h   seho<.l    m   the  city  of  Q  .  All  t 

b^y,  h.<vo  be<n  t  a.v^t  ihe-r  Civics,  the. 
Tzenshipby  me:  .,11  "'eV  k-.vv  oM. 
C,nsl.tut.<-nl...sl.e.nt...gh     thembym 

no  one  els^  l-^ches  ihe.e  sub)ects  but  m 
Tf  1  do  not  kn  .w  enou,.l.  to  vote,  how  ca 
anv  man  there  know^  ,  ,  ,  ,      . 

l^^o  second  picl-re  1  would  hkc  op» 
cn.oyouhasf.rits«t,,ngaCourtKoo. 

w".ere  a  numl>..r  of  all  n.  with  their  papen 
r^e^  IkW  the  judge. ..be  mule  W 

,.n  citizens  It  is  an  occasion  .  a  ce^ 
,n,  nv"  even  t!...ugh  ..  m.y  \n-  ;.  -"'P'=° 

Ti.egav.lfalh       -H  l-rs.  "s  m  the  Co  « 
Room  rise.. .thurfo..  while  a  repre^nu^ 
tive  of  the  Pr.-s   I.  nt    pr  mMin-es   the  wor* 
wh.h    make    those    1>  W    I—    <".'"";, 
::;rwelllovelln.|,    A  mom. m  b.forc  H 

r^inx^.v:;:^enrHd.;iri; 
--- .";:ifo^-  Hr  v^H 

„.akes   a    lit.le   speech    .ellm,    them  o 
spirit   of  our  governmenl   an  1   .he  me  mm. 

°'X;rt'n  from  this  picture,  we  find -^ 
are  asking  •'Whu,  of  the  «r.  't  armyj 
riti?ens  lx.rn  on  our  own^  o-l;  who  eac 
velr  Tre  re.chin^  .he  age  of  cm^tituU* 
rittLn^hip  and  arearmed  with  Hie  P^- 
of    the    ballot>       What    have    we    done" 


(Pleise  turn  to  page   H) 


Whether  we  wish  it  or  not  we 
are  involved  in  the  worlds 
problems  and  all  the  winds  of 
heaven  Wow  through  our  land. 

■; •!..  Vurbook  of  tha 


From  th.  Y..rbook  of^  th.^  ^    ^^ 
liraatora  »-«•■••■•-  — 


"The   ne.i  .eneroUon  .ill  be  that  <^  ^^^^^'i:^  li^^^'^^^^/^l: 
farmer  will  no  longer  be  ^^^f'^/,  ""''.''"'S       Lst  a    his  father  sends  hi 
He  will  travel,  but  only  for  what  he  ^''''^'  ^J'^J^'l^j    ,„  ^  will  mah  ^^ 
u^ay  across  the  continent  for  good  corn,  ^^^  ^'"J  f .  f ^^Z;;, j^      He  will  m«i 
village  famous  by  transplanting  and  ^^.«;;''"^..f  "^  £;;^,  „;  .7.,  pcacoch  ' 
it  known  for  its  pottery  or  jts  P''"«'"'«"  '  '/;  .^^^SrJ  of  all  faith.     Tk 

gleaming  eyes. 


World-wide 
Agricultural  Cooperation 

From  a  Refieti-  0/  the  1935  Yearbook 
by  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Knapp 

(Reprinted  from  C«opo.tiv«  J<m.i..l) 

There  i,  a  ""'''"'''''Tn'.oreave  cooperation  to  the  .nd.sturbcd 

coooeration  and  a  tendency   lo  icuvc         ^ 

enjoyment  ol  a  possibly   restricted  field.  ^^^    ^^^ 

r'morc"  d' ect' Tnd    .ati.factory    operating 
X^n.hip  to  the  Coop.rat.ve  WhoIc«Ie 

S''?oi^,:';r:"whorcli  ^fcty  wm 

tablilh    an    agricultural    department      o 
^rte  the  ^^ctL  which  are  geographically 

"'The  Vc^^raTive   movement    in    Ireland 

•i,  a  new  social-economic  current  wh.ch^^^ 
,IL  a  better  world   for  everyone,   both 

puriL.r  -arming.    cr«lu.    insurance. 

and  other  «t'^'*'*"o  ,„j__,vian  countries 

Trnd'^h^t^wUh'The^f hlhry  developed 

rn'd'flexWe   system,  of   coopc..at.on.   they 

^'-    -ii-altatrtey.^t'i'a'sy't'em 

r=.n7HrprcKiuce„.ndco^^^^^^^^^^ 
approximately  «^ual.n»t-ngth.l^th^^^ 

I'nner^Th'c  0^^^  an  harmonious 

"' The'fo*Uowrg''.""iniary  statement  show- 
ing ttp'o^^nion  of  cooperative  busineM 

,i,ey  .,.  r>'''5i,"Jbi„t  5o  ~.S^ror  th. 


THE 

BE/T 
RE/ULT/ 

COME         FROM 

UHITED  EFFORT 

COOPERATIOM 
/TREHCTH 


:;^'r.tiv;  .ctiv,t.c.  25J  P«'c™t 
Tthi  t.t.l  .mo"».  ,«f  .<>•=  D."»l. 
««r  export  were  handled. 

A  report  on  "the  organization 
of  The  Icelandic  Fisheries  '"dicate, 
that  cooperation  plays  a  varied  and 

their  fishing  requirements  at  whoiesa 
•*"l*^  RaTc^   the   agricultural    cooperative 

insurance  societies.      I  here  a  ^^^^\]„. 

-'"'ch'eL'rsTtr  fririt^J,.'S.ct,es  for 
T  t^  ^  of  agricultural  machinery. 
i'o^pirtlveTour  mills,  cooperative  storage 

"'^'•MrFrance    where   small    and    medium- 
J    nroX^es    predominate,    agricultural 
sized    properties    H  |j  j^an 

cooperation  has  shown  itseu 
anywhere  '"d.'»P«"»''^le^  ^  ""^  ;',  ,j,^  ,,,, 
developed  -P;f '^^.^^rU  and  medium 
few  years,  it  is  "^""l"^^^^  that  group 
cultivators  have  ""'^'"'""^hich  they  can 
action  IS  the  only  means  by  which  y  ^^ 
compensate  for  thej  'n<e   or itV  '"     ^^P^^^ 

rhare^:^»--- -^^^^^ 

for  the  latter. 

Miti^  Producers    Assoc.al.on.  219  W    ISroa 
SI  ,  Philadelphia) 


AN  ENGLISH  POSTER 


A  farmer's  cooperative   -arketi,  being 

three  rpo/tlnt  highways  and  rail  facilities 
converge.  ,  «  * 

The   Cooperali.c   WhoU„lc   Society   »' 

^,  ""u*l...  bicycle  ».p..  .lummum  w.re 
and  glass  jar, 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  largest  cooperative  marketing  a!«o- 

Them    .pp™"">."ly    »'.««»''XJO   worth    o( 
live,tock  annually. 

.  ♦  * 

International  trade  between  ^^^P^.^-^'^^l 
has  assumed  a  permanent  place  with  the 
ieconn"'P-ent  within  sixty  days  of  co- 
!f™;rativelv  compounded  lubrica  ing  oil 
U  ^^  Trom  Mis«>uri.  the  first  order  going 
S'rcli:rr:tive'rEstonia.  and  the  second 
shipment  to  the  cooperative  wholesale  of 
France. 
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Give  Cans  Proper  Care 


J^UCH  of  the  rejected  milk  can  be 
*  traced  to  contamination  from 
unclean  or  unsterile  cans.  These 
same  cans  may  have  been  properly 
cleaned  at  the  plant  but  during  the 
several  hours  between  cleaning  and 
using  they  mav  have  been  handled 
carelessly,  permitting  bacteria  to 
enter  or  to  thrive  in  rinse  water  left 
m  the  cans. 

Three-way  cooF>eration  is  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  high- 
quality  milk  with  a  low  bacterial 
count,  cooperation  between  the  deal- 
er, the  hauler  and  the  milk  producer 
in  maintaining  the  milk  cans  in  a 
clean,  sterile  condition,"  says  Dr. 
M.  W.  Yale,  dairy  bacteriologist  at 
the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  who  has  been  study- 
ing the  factors  that  affect  the  pro- 
duction of  low-count  milk. 

"The  milk  dealer  should  thorough- 
ly wash,  steam,  and   dry   the  cans, 
the   hauler   should    return    the   cans 
promptly  to  the  dairyman,  and  the 
dairyman   as  soon   as   the   cans   are 
received   should   remove   the  covers 
and  invert  the  cans  in  a  dry  place 
protected  from  dust,"  says  Dr.  Yale. 
"Cans   with   open  seams  should   be 
soldered  smooth  and  discarded  when 
beyond  repair.     Milk  residues  accu- 
mulate in  open  seams  and  are  not 
removed  during  the  washing  process, 
and    high    bacteria   counts    may    be 
due  to  this  source  of  contamination. 
"Many  dairy  farmers  think   that 
cans  are  sterilized  at   the  plant  and 
therefore  need  no  further  attention 
after     their     return     to     the     farm. 
This   is   not    the   case,    however,    as 
some    of     the     more     heat-resistant 
bacteria  survive   the  steaming  pro- 
cess.      If    steamed    and    thoroughly 
dried    at    once,    milk    cans    will    not 
mcrease    the    bacteria    count    more 
than   10  per  c.c;  but  if  the  cans  are 
kept  covered  and  remain  moist  for 
hours   in   a   warm   place,   they   may 
add  millions  of  bacteria  per  c.c.   to 
the  milk  placed  in  them. 

"Even    a    thin    film    of    water    is 
significant,  for  a  drop  of  water  is  in 
size    to    a    single    bacterium    as    a 
small   lake   is   to   an   ordinary   sized 
fish.      Although    the    water   on    the 
walls  of  the  can  may  appear  clean, 
it   contains  sufficient   food   material 
to  permit  the  development  of  large 
numbers  of  bacteria  if  temperature 
conditions  are  favorable.    The  com- 
mon  practice  of   leaving  cans   with 
covers  on,  often  in  the  hot  sun,  may 
be    responsible    for   bacteria    counts 
in   excess   of    10,000   per  c.c.    which 
means   the   loss   of   Grade   A   prem- 
iums.     This   is   especially   liable   to 
occur  between  June  and  September. 
Visibly   unclean  cans  should   be  re- 


washed  and  re-sterilized.  Cans 
which  appear  clean  to  the  eye  but 
which  have  a  bad  odor  or  contain 
moisture  may  usually  be  rendered 
sufficiently  sterile  by  treating  with 
water  at  a   temperature   above    180 


nea     F    or  Ui _ 

-J    — •— ••» 


,L    „    _l.l 


(hypochlorite)  solution.  In  the  case 
of  the  chlorine  rinse,  cans  should 
be  used  immediately  in  order  to 
avoid  the  production  of  off-flavored 
milk.  But  if  the  milk  dealer,  the 
hauler,  and  the  dairymen  cooperate, 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  re- 
sterilize  cans  on  the  farm." 


Making  Cheese  at  Home 

American  cheese  can  be  made  at 
very  little  cost  for  materials  or 
equipment  according  to  directions 
contained  in  the  new  Farmers' 
Bulletin.  "Making  American  Cheese 
on  the  Farm  for  Home  Consump- 
tion." Write  to  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  I  734-F 
The  price  is  five  cents. 


Costs  Are  Higher 
Than  Farm  Prices 

Costs  are  still  higher  than  prices 
of  farm  products,  says  Dr.  F.  A. 
Harper  of  the  New  York  state  college 
of  agriculture. 

"Since  the  United  States  left  the 
gold  standard  two  years  ago,  part 
of  the  unfair  relationship  between 
prices  of  farm  products  and  costs 
has  been  corrected.  This  has  been 
caused  largely  by  a  rise  in  prices  of 
things  sold  rather  than  by  a  drop 
in  prices  of  things  bought. 

"Before  the  country  left  the  gold 
standard  in  1933  a  New  York  farmer 
had  to  sell  77  per  cent  more  products 
than  before  the  war  to  pay  for  goods 
used  in  production.  In  December, 
1934,  the  corresponding  figure  was 
44  per  cent. 

For  the  same  month,  compared 
with  prices  the  farmer  received  for 
goods,   he  had   to  pay    15   per  cent 
more  for  fertilizer,  21  per  cent  more 
for  equipment  and  supplies,  43  per 
cent  more  for  feed,  38  per  cent  more 
for  building  materials,   60   per  cent 
more   for   farm    machinery,    78    F>cr 
cent  more  for  seed,  21  per  cent  more 
for    food,    43    per    cent     more    for 
clothing,     51     per     cent     more     for 
household    furnishings,    and    67    per 
cent    more   for   house    building    ma- 
terials.    This  shows  how  costs  and 
prices  are  out  of  adjustment  when 
compared     with     a     normal     period 
before  the  World  War. 

"On     January     I,"     Dr.     Harper 
points   out.    "it    took    14    per    cent 


MILK  PRODUCLRS  RLVIE^ 


more  farm  products  to  pay  a  hired 
man  in  the  New  York  area  than  it 
did  before  the  war.  It  took  60  pe, 
cent  more  products  to  buy  new  farm 
machinery.  Unfortunately,  farming 
can  not  progress  in  efficiency  by 
using  labor  saving  machinery  as 
long  as  this  condition  continues. 

'About  46  per  cent  more  farm 
products  are  now  needed  to  repay 
ui-bis  contracted  during  1921  to 
1929  than  at  the  time  the  money 
was  borrowed. 

""The     big     need,"     Dr.      Harper 
concludes,    "is   higher   prices   to   the 
farmers.       They    do    not    yet    have 
enough     money     left     after     paying 
operating    expenses    to    buy     much 
machinery,     household     furnishings, 
paint,  and   building  materials.     Ex- 
perience in  this  and  other  countries 
indicates   that  a  substantial   rise  in 
the  general   price   level   is   necessary 
if   the   unfrotunate   spread    between 
prices  of  farm  products  and  the  costs 
of   farming   arc    to    be   quickly   cor- 
rected." 

• 

Municipal  Ownership 

The  Rovernmcnt  lia.s  made  a  .survey  of 
Milwaukee  with  the  possibihty  in  mine)  of 
starting  a  municipal  milk  plant.  The  scnti 
ment  of  the  Milwaukee  Milk  PrwJuccrs  is 
shown  by  an  editorial  printed  in  their 
official  bulletin  of  April,  quotini;  the 
Milwaukee  Journal: 

"Milwaukee's  aldermen  talk  about  put- 
tms  the  city  into  the  milk,  coal  and  other 
such  commodity  business  Since  the  city 
ha.'n't  yet  shown  that  it  can  efficiently 
handle  even  the  snow  shoveling  business. 
where  would  it  be  likely  to  get  with  these 
others? 

Consider  the  milk  business,  for  instance. 
Under  city  management,  as  demonstrated 
after  recent  .snowstorms,  the  housewife 
would  call  the  city  hall  to  complain  that 
the  morning's  milk  had  not  liccn  delivered 
She  would  reach,  let  us  say.  the  health 
departm«nt.  only  to  be  told.  This  depart 
ment  handles  milk  inspection,  not  milk 
delivery  (all  the  department  of  public 
works  ' 

"  The  department  of  public  works  would 
say:  This  department  |>rovides  the  trucks, 
wagon  and  horses,  but  not  the  milk  Try 
the  water  department.'  Then  the  liara.ssed 
hou.sewife  could  ojien  a  can  of  condensed 
milk. 

"So  it  would  go,  this  buck  passing  which 
IS   inherent   in   and    typical   of  our   govern 
mental  functioning     We  have  but  to  check 
the     run    around'    that    snow    sliovelers    or 
others  get,    trym:^   to   trail   down   authoritv 
and   responsibility,    to  suspect   what   would 
\yc  happening  under  the  milk  or  coal  business 
if   run   under  city   management.      It   is  one 
of  the  oddities  of  life   that   because  a   man 
can  get  enough   voles   to  wm  public  ofhcc. 
he    .so    often    believes    that    he    is    thereby 
qualihcd  to  run  anybody's  and  everybody's 
business,     lie  mny  have  been  a  bust  at  his 
own    busin:!ss.    and    it    may    have    been    an 
accident     of     politics     that     he     won.     but 
immediJt-ly    he   swells    up    like   a    poisonrd 
pup    with     his    own     import  ince.     and     his 
shoulders  becomes  stopped  from  the  weight 
of  carrying  aroun  1  such  a  profound  he  id    " 


Father:  "What  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  accident?" 

Daughter:  "The  nut  that  was 
holding  the  wheel  was  tight." 
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Swapping   Opinions 


^ori\ieasiexn  Dairy  Con\^r^nc^ 

As  Y^et>omdi  hy  WALTER  E.  PIPER 
\xi  Kmcx'xcaxs.  Kgfic\diux'\^t 

RFCOONITION  o.  I  ACT  that  some  form  of  ^governmental  control  must 
hcmaintained  for  at  least  a  year  or  two  longer,  but  that  .1  should  be 
-  accented  as  temporary  and  not  as  a  permanent  measure  ,.,cu,...w.... 
that  compacts  between  the  states  will  finally  emerge  as  best  bet  to  regulate 
mrSted  ntersUte  problems;  and  strong  pleas  to  keep  the  dairy  situa- 
complicated  '"'^^^^^J[  ^^^j  ^^^  discussions  of  the  Northeastern  Dairy 
Conference  hddntle  Gardner  Auditorium  of  the  State  House  at  Boston. 
Contercnce    nei  j,     ,        .  attendance,  upwards  of  300  farmers 

^Tiffictals  representing  2  "states^  quickly  overflowed  the  previously 
and  officials  ■'^^"-f^"''"^  ■  ,  jj^^^.,  Bellevue  and  forced  an  early  ad- 
;r:::nt  ZZi:^:;::.^^^^....  made  avaiU^e  by  state  author- 
ties 


r   •        1  1 

Meeting  was  run  off  in  bang-l)ang 
style.  l"-ach  speaker  knew  what  he 
had  to  say  and  said  it.  Only  note  of 
uncertainty  that  crept  into  confer 
ence  was  on  the  old  legal  mix-up  over 
inter-  and  intra-state  milk.  Explana- 
tory talks  on  this  phase  by  men 
from  state  and  federal  regulatory 
bodies  cleared  up  many  points  but 
in  end  they  boiled  down  to  fact  that 
both  state  and  federal  people  will 
have  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  as  neither  one  can  do  the  job 

alone. 

Typical  of  feet-on-the-ground  al- 
titude of  northeastern  farmers  was 
the  noticeable  undercurrent  of  op- 
position to  any  change  in  the  C  on- 
stitution    to    cure    milk    ills.  we 

don't  need  to  change  the  Constitu- 
tion   to    settle    this    milk    question 
was   expressed    not    only    from    the 
platform    but    was    also    frequently 
heard  around  the  lobby. 

National  Viewpoint 

A  significant   slant    was   reference 
in  several  talks  to  need  of  national 
viewpoint    in    getting    at     ultimate 
solution   of   milk    muddle.      Convic- 
tions expressed  bv  several  speakers 
that    western    farm    situation    must 
be  considered  along  with  east  seem- 
ed to  be  in  nature  of  trial  balloons 
to  see  how  audience  felt  on  matter. 
No  outspoken  opinion  was  ventured 
from  floor  on  this  phase  of  subject 
but   a    possible   clue   to   attitude   of 
those     present     may     be    found     in 
remark    of    prominent    official    wiio, 
edging    up    to    this    reporter    as   we 
worked  our  way   through  crowd  at 
lunch-time,  sotto-voiced,  "  I  his  bro- 
therly love"  stuff  may  be  all   right, 
but    I'm    not    keen    about    hugging 
those    western    fellows    too   close    to 


aniendinenls;  W.  P.  Davis,  manager 

of  New  l-.ngland  Dairies,  with  belief 

that    control     will     not     weaken    or 

distort    co-operative     movement    in 

N.'w   llngland;  George   M.   Putnam 

of    New    Hampshire    Farm    Bureau. 

champion    of    cause    of    equalization 

and  get-together  spirit;  John  Light 

bringing  message  from  Pennsylvania 

Grange;    and    A.   J.    Waldo   of   New 

York    Farm    Bureau    with    definite 

suggestions   as   to  what   should  and 

should    not    be    included    in   control 

plan. 

Lauterbach  Speaks 

Officials  on   i)rogram   were  A.    H. 
Lauterbach.    retiring   chief   of   dairy 
section  of  A.  A.  A.  who  told  meeting 
that     people     in     Washington     were 
"only  human"  and   "couldn't  do  it 
all";"    Samuel     W.     Tator,     Boston 
Market  Administrator  with  encour- 
aging report   that  voluntary  control 
in  Boston  bids  fair  to  tide  over  gap 
during    period    of    legal    what-to-do 
about    license;    .J.     L-    Carrigan    of 
Vermont  Lxtension  Service,  report- 
ing on  work  of  conference  ui>  to  date; 
Jesse  W.    Tapp.  speaking  for  A.A.A. 
administrator  Chester  C.  Davis  who 
was    unable    to   attend;    and    H.    K. 
1  cwis  former  Rhode  Island  C  ommis- 
sioner    of    Agriculture,    believer    in 
round-table   method  for  getting  ac- 
tion on  current  difficulties. 

Llmer  D.  Haves,  of  U.  S.  D.  A. 
solicitors  office  gave  a  fine-point 
analysis  of  legal  phase  of  question 
and  Paul  A.  Dever.  Massachusetts 
Attorney  General  reported  on  status 
of  state  control  and  advised  greater 
consideration  of  interstate  compacts 
as  best  way  out. 

Keynote  of  current  thought  on 
government    regulation    was   struck 


can  lean  and  "above  all,"  he  said, 
"it  should  not  be  construed  as  an 
attempt  to  throw  whole  problem  into 
Uncle  Sam's  lap." 

The     Lauterbach     talk     attracted 
special     interest     because     audience 
sensed    freedom   of    restraint    in    his 
attitude     now     inai     lie     la     ic«v:r.g 
Washington  official  circles  and  tak- 
ing  job' of    Manager   of    Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia. "Don't  think  for  a  minute, 
he  said,  "that  1  am  leaving  a  sinking 
ship.     1  believe  that  next  few  years 
will    see    even    greater    progress    in 
settling  milk  questions  than  in  past 
year   or   two."      Explaining  -that   as 
owner  of  a  Minnesota  farm  he  saw 
both  the  western  and  eastern  side  of 
the  picture  he  ventured  opinion  that 
western  cream  threat  would  be  less 
serious    if    the    two    sections    could 
have  a  mutual  understanding  as  to 
time   of  year   when   such   shipments 
would  be  accejjtable  and  when  that 
stuff  should  be  "kept  at  home. 

Describing  himself  as  "outsider 
looking  in".  Harry  Lewis  in  vigorous 
full-voiced  fashion,  described  dicta- 
torial control  "  and  called  for  a  get- 
together  agreement  between  state 
and  federal  bodies. 

A.  G.  Waldo,  representing  New 
York  Farm  Bureau  .  .  .  urged  that 
close  watch  be  kept  on  demagogues 
who  make  political  capital  by  oppos- 
ing dairy  control  on  grounds  it  will 
be  harmful  to  consumers. 

Attorney  General  Dever  minced 
no  words  in  advising  action  on  corn- 
pacts  (between  states).  He  definitely 
urged  each  state  group  go  work  for 
state  board  authority  to  negotiate 
such  compacts  in  accordance  with 
constitution. 


,e  western  feUows  too  cose  to  ^"/-j;'  ^  -cimrlie  Holman  with 
my  bosom  until  1  can  get  a  line  on  '>^;^^^;^^,"7hat  whatever  form  of 
how  our  own  people  are  coming  out  ^^J^^^^^^^^^i,,   ,,    ^,,t   be  viewed 


Speakers    representing    organize< 
farmers  were:  Charles  W.   Holman 
secretary  of  National  Federation  of 
Cooperative    Milk    Producers     who 
brought    latest    news   on    A.    A.    A. 


conirui    |jn-vi...^        ...  1        r  11 

as  means  for  handling  job  of  milk 
distribution  for  benefit  of  producers 
and  consumers.  He  warned  that  it 
is  not  a  prop  on  which  the  industry 


Maryland  Pastures 

A  new  bulletin  "Permanent  Pas- 
tures in  Maryland  "  by  Fred  V.  Grau 
has  just  been  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity Fxperiment  Station  at  Col- 
lege Park. 

It  includes  a  survey  ot  pasture 
lands  and  pasture  conditions  m 
Maryland  together  with  discusions 
of  fertilizer,  cultural  treatment,  ren- 
ovation and  grazing  management 
of  pastures. 

Advertisers  like  to  know  where 
you  saw  their  advertisement.  Tell 
them  in  the  Mii-K  Proddcf.rs 
Review. 

Call  on  your  Inter-State  field 
representative  for  help  on  returned 
milk  troubles. 
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Milk  Supply  Is  Adequate 

Fluid  Production  Continues  Through  July 


ADEQUATE  supplies  of  milk  arc 
now  available  in  the  Philadel- 
phia and  neighboring  markets  with 
most  distributors  slow  about  taking 
on  new  dairies.  A  few  distributors 
have  been  looking  tor  new  ouhh''"-^ 
and  these  requests  were  taken  care 
of  promptly  by  your  association 
officers.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
difficult  to  place  dairies  which  have 
been  shut  off.  especially  if  there  has 
been  any  question  about  the  quality 
of  the  milk. 

Production  is  holding  up  better 
than  usual  this  summer  which 
accounts  for  this  abundance  of  milk. 
Pastures  have  been  good  and  in 
spite  of  July  being  hotter  than  nor- 
mal the  frequent  rains  maintained 
a  good  growth  of  vegetation. 

Hot  weather  helped  the  demand 
for  cream  and  sales  improved  during 
the  month  but  total  receipts  of 
cream  at  the  Philadelphia  market 
during  July  fell  under  1934.  accord- 
ing to  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  reports.  During 
the  month  a  steadily  increasing 
proportion  of  these  receipts  were 
reported  to  be  coming  from  states 
beyond  this  milk  shed  while  receipts 
of  local  cream  fell  off  somewhat 
from  week  to  week. 

Heavy  Production 

The  national  dairy  picture  indi- 
cates heavy  production  over  most  of 
the  country,  especially  in  the  north 
central  states  where  most  of  the 
butter,  cheese,  evaporated  and  con- 
densed milk  is  produced  and  manu- 
factured. Pasture  conditions  are 
excellent  and  indications  favor 
abundant  feed  crops  with  a  warm 
July  speeding  up  a  backward  corn 

crop. 

Declines  m  prices  have  occurred 
in  several  milk  markets  during  re- 
cent weeks,  usually  including  prices 
paid  to  producers  and  charged  con- 
sumers. Abundant  production  and 
low  butter  prices  accounted  for  these 
reductions. 

Butter  and  cheese  production  is 
now  running  well  ahead  of  last  year 
although  total  for  the  year  up  to 
this  date  is  below  the  1934  total. 
June  production  was  the  second 
largest  on  record,  ranking  next  to 
June.  1933.  Total  butter  production 
the  first  six  months  of  1935  was 
nearly  4  percent  under  1934. 

Reduced  Butter  Consumption 

The  butter  situation  is  made 
complicated  by  the  reduced  rate  of 
consumption,  a  result  of  the  high 
prices  last  winter.  Some  of  these 
sales  were  lost  to  oleomargarine  and 


will  be  won  back  but  slowly,  even 
with  low  butter  prices. 

Storage  stocks  of  butter  are  piling 
up  with  72  million  pounds  on  hand 
on  July  31  at  only  four  markets. 
dl:i„  J„i„u;^  New  VnrW  Boston, 
and  Chicago.  These  markets  had 
almost  46  million  pounds  in  storage 
on  July  1.  with  a  total  in  storage  at 
all  markets  on  that  date  of  96 
million  pounds.  On  this  basis 
storage  stocks  may  total  I  50  million 
pounds  on  August   I. 

Cheese  production  in  June  was 
barely  ahead  of  June,  1934.  and  for 
the  first  six  months  in  1935  is  almost 
10  percent  under  1934.  Storage 
supplies  of  cheese  are  smaller  than 
in  1934. 


Evaporated  Milk  Sets  Record 

Manufacture   and   storage   stocks 
of  evaporated  milk  again  made  new 
high     records     in     June    with     14.5 
percent  greater  production  than  in 
May  which   had  set  a  new  months 
record.      Total    production    for    six 
months  is  estimated  as  22   percent 
above  last   year.      On  July    I    there 
were   about    285    million    pounds  of 
evaporated    milk   on   manufacturers 
hands,   compared    to    152    million   a 
year  earlier.      This  was   the  largest 
supply  ever  accumulated  and  doubt- 
less it  has  been  added  to  materially 
during  the  last  month.      There  has 
been    some    increase    in    supplies   of 
condensed  milk  but  production  was 
lower  in  June  than  a  year  ago. 

The  average  price  of  92  score 
butter  at  New  York  during  July 
was  23.88  cents,  a  drop  of  0.39  cents 
from  June  and  0.61  cents  from 
July.  1934.  The  market  ruled 
steady  during  the  month,  ranging 
from  23.5  to  24.25  cents,  but  there 
was  little  incentive  to  lay  in  more 
than  day  to  day  needs.  This  was 
due  to  reports  of  continued  high 
production. 

Class  II  and  III  Prices 

On  the  basis  of  this  butter  price 
the  following  prices  prevail  in  Penn- 
sylvania per  100  pounds  of  3.5  per- 
cent milk  in  Class  11.  Class  IIB  and 
Class  111. 

Philadelphia,  f.  o.  b.  loading  plat- 
form or  receiving  station 

Class  11  $1.14 

Class  I  IB         1.14 
Class  111  .84 

Pennsylvania  secondary  markets, 
f.  o.  b.  dealers'  plants 

Class  11  $1.29 

Class  IIB         1.14 
Class  111  .84 

The  differential  for  butterfat  tests 
on  Class  11  and  IIB  milk  is  4  cents 
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per  hundred  pounds  for  each  point 
(0.1  percent)  above  or  below  3.5 
percent  butterfat  test. 

The  price  of  Class  111  milk  of  any 
butterfat  test  can  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  price  of  butter, 
23.88  cents,  by   the  butterfat  test. 


Wisconsin  Prices  Down 

H   «  •  1 1                 '  _  .  _     I  „      «^  n*%iii'tr>tiirirtrr    Aid 
IVllIK     JJI  lu*-o    »»»     ,i»^*..  — .— . -o    —  — 

tricts  showed  a  further  decline  in 
June  as  evidenced  by  a  report  of 
Wisconsin  prices.  The  average  June 
price  in  that  state  for  milk  for  all 
uses  was  $1.16  per  hundred  pounds, 
an  I  I  cent  drop  from  May.  Milk 
brought  $1.10  for  cheese.  $1.09  for 
butter.  $1.18  for  evaporated  and 
$1.45  for  fluid  purposes. 

In  spite  of  7  percent  fewer  cows 
production  per  farm  was  about  9.5 
percent  greater  on  July  I  than  a 
year  ago.  Production  per  cow  was 
22.6  pounds  per  day.  17  percent 
more  than  last  year. 
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Gene:  "Has  the  depression  hit 
you  yet?" 

Bill:  "I'll  say  it  has!  First.  I 
lost  my  job  and  went  back  to  the 
Old  Man's  to  live;  sent  my  children 
to  the  orphans'  home;  my  wife 
went  back  to  her  mother,  and  1  shot 

my  dog."  ,     ,     J  .. 

Gene:  "That's  bad. 

Bill:  "Yes.  sir.  if  times  get  any 
worse.  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  give 
up  my  car."     Safe  Driver. 

Mention  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review  when  answering  its  ad- 
vertisements. 

• 

Prices  Paid  Producers 
On  Other  Markets 

Class   I   price,   3.5%    milk  for  July. 
Weighted  Average  price  for  May  (M) 

or  Jurxe  (J)-     ^'^  P"'"'  f-  °-  ^-  '^'"'^ 
except  New  Yorkpriceappliesto20l -10 

zone  and  Chicago  price  to  61-70  mile 


zone. 

Market 

Philadelphia 
I'ittsburgh 


Class  B-fat 

1      Differ 

Price  ential 

$2  60    4e 
2  48     4 


Average 
RetailWeighted 
Price       Price 
$2,152  J 


New  YorkCity  2  443  4 
Baltimore  2   38      5 

Washington  2   73 

F^ortland.  Ore.      I    84 
Detroit  2  48 

Milwaukee  2  05 

Boston  3  45 

Oklahoma  City   1    68 


Columbus 
I  louston 
Minneapolis 
St.  Joseph 
Wheeling 

June  prices 
Chicago 
Denver 
Kansas  City 
Richmond 
St.  Louis 


2  03 


2 
I 
1 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


45 
75 
70 


58 

7 

525 

3.5 

3 

28 

48 

2.4 

3 

4 

4 


175  2.5 


20 
10 
03 
70 
25 


4 
6 
4 
4 
3 


II 

13 

12 

13 

10 

12 

10 

13 

11 

10 

12 

10 

8-10 

11 

II 

9-11 
II 
13 


1.46 

> 

i 
1.60 
1.88 
1.60 


J 

M 

J 


2.302M 


1.33 

1.72 

■J 

1  55 
1.43 
1.48 


J 
J 

M 

J 
M 


1.651  M 
1,54  M 
1.565    J 

10-12  1.52    M 
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Cull  Poor  Cows  Now 

There  are  two  excellent  reasons 
^hy  farmers  should  plan  to  e  im  - 
:ate  all  of  the  poor  cows  from  their 
Hairy  herds  as  soon  as  possible  L.  A 
Gauntt.  extension  dairyman  for  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
5'.Vion.  Rutgers  University,  points 

""••First."  he  says,  "is  the  fact  that 
«e  are  now  approaching  the  season 
Then    there    will    be    a    s-plus    o 
S    which  may  cause  the  ma  kc 
To  break      Second,  the  price  of  beef 
"as'^lmost    tripled,    ^o^l^    prince 
heef    has   gone   above    n    cents    per 
pound  on   the  hoof,   while  ordinary 
^^11   cows    are   bringing    more    than 

half  that   much  on  the  hoot  at  the 
pLnt  time.   This  means  that  a  fair 

Led  Holstem  cow  m  good  flesh  - 
worth  between  $75  and  $1UU  ^ot^cli 
'•Any  cow  that  is  a  poor  producer 
or  that  has  udder  trouble^  or  one 
that  for  any  other  reason,  is  not 
^'ofitable.  sh'ould  be  sold  as  soon  as 

'"Mr'^'^Gauntt    notes    that    in    one 
cow  testing  association  figures  show 

that    for   cows   averaging   less   man 
200   poinds  of   butterfat  in   a  year 

the  feed  cost  alone  for  making   100 
pounds  of  4  percent  milk  would  be 

^'••'.?r"  me    herds,    cows    that 
^de  over  400  pounds  of  fat  during 

cents. 


Penn  State  To  Be  Host 
To  4-H  Boys  and  L»irls 

More  than  a  thousand  boys  an^d 
-''    WITTh    Club"wik^at 

August    14   to    16.    Allen    L.    baker. 
Qtate  club  leader,  says. 

State  championship  judging  teams 


will  be  selected  m  contests  fcr 
county  representatives.  Individual 
champion  judges  also  will  be  crown- 

'''^Other     activities     scheduled     for 
the    week    include    a    style    revue 
tunts.    singing.    P»ays.    assemblies 
vesper    services,    recreation,    tours. 
Ind  departmental  demonstrations 

I Is-uAv  oreceding  this  3-day 

progr'am:    on'   August     12-14.     the 
annuTl      eadership    training    schoo 
for   otder   4-H   club   boys   and   girls 
l7ll  be  held  at  the  college    according 

to  an  announcement  by  Mr.  Hakcr. 

Watch  That  Cooling  !  !  ! 

Complaints  from  numerous  pro- 
ducers in  several  parts  of  the  m.  k 
td  lea  to  a  recent  detailed  inves. 
gation  of  the  reasons  '"^  '^'^^ 
bacteria    counts    and     frequent     re 

^nttilk  reached  the  plant  at 
from  30'^  to  60°  temperature  yet 
^^.^oscopic    study    of    s-ples   .of 

scopx  examination  checked  closely 
-■^^ri^ai;^  conclusive  evKlence 
that  this  milk,  or  a  part  of  it.  was 
not  cooled  until  several  hour  a^ter 
II  „  tVius  c  V  ng  the  bacteria  a 
milking,  thus  g'^'^^^-.-j^  ^^^t  be 
chance  to  develop.  '^>'*^  ""^^oied 
cooled   promptly    to    be    cooi 

properly. 


DAIRYFEED 


Said  she: 

Just  you  nait 
till  Fall  comes! 


Pasture  Poisons 

n     f      ^,    \X/     C      Muenscher    of 

examine  their  lc"«"°r,?f .,  „,  d 

:^;e'ranad,.cKe«.o,wa,c,pa._. 

r.r^a;:^a"ptfo,.hepa..e 
for  such   poisonous  plants  as  wn 

L-'^rD.cHrrB^e;t,3 

Irackcn  fern.     Field  buttercup  and 
Srrsetr.1   ferns  are   also   among   the 
30    kinds   of    poisonous    plants 
quently  accessible  toj-sto  k^ 

Fortunately,    he    says         '^^    , 
Ar.  not  eat  posonous  plants  unless 

poisoning  than  to  cure  It.  .^^^^^ 

'The    animal    may    sei      ,.   ,     j. 


"Vway  with  >«»'"  »•'"*  **"' 
aa-.ryn.an.  "i'v.- clos.-.l  ih.- f.td 
l„,x  for  11..-  s..n.....r.  F.at  grass. 
It's  all  you  m-ed!" 

"Okav,  IH.SS,"  «aul  the  p<»or 
dairy  cow.  'Til  »J«t  "'""f^'  ""* 
iust  you  vail  till  fall  coims 
ap.in.  You'll  wi.l.  .»..-..  i».a« 
y.,uhadKiv.n.n.l.arroI)a.ryall 

;un.n.or    lo..g.      A    f.w    dol  arn 
^„rth    of    feed     ....w    wiU    »h-    u 

niiphly     profilublc     investment 
for  you." 

Don't  yoi«  make  this  mistake. 
Keep  your  cows  slr.u.B,  heallhy 
and  fit  for  heavy  fall  ,.r,Klucl...... 

(;rass  ahme  ean'l  do  it-..o  mat- 
,..r  how  luxuriant.  Ciet  r.d  of 
,hc  "lK,ard.rs"  in  yo..r  her.1. 
Produce  your  milk  s.ipply  <>••"' 
a  smaller  numln-r  of  cov*«.  Hed 
l.arr«  Dairy  with  pasture  and 
you'll  make  more  money  w.lh 
less  lalmr.  Feed  for  profit  always. 

• 

Hare  yon  seen  our  huUettn  "^fak- 
in,j  I'nslure  r„y.'-'  llsca.Lung 
„<,reul  d,m  of  fawrahle  om- 
nu-nt.     Write  for  a  copy  today. 


What  About  Your  Fall  Pigs? 

I'ut  tin-  HOW  on  I.arro  Tig 
IV.  <l  now.     <,on.plele  and 
r..ady-l..-f.-».    She'll  hav 
a      healthier     hller      and 

lll'd,  UH..  •Ih.v'll  grow 
faster,  at  hss  cost,  an.l 
you'll  have  del.e.ously 
ilavt.red  pr.n.ium  pork. 
Ii'h  n..l  t«»o  late  to  put 
yo.ir  growing  pigs  also  «... 
Larro  Tig  F.etl. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 
Dept.  O  Detroit,  Mich. 


The    Better    the    Feed 
the  BIGGER  Your  Profit 
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OUR  FARMERS' 
EXCHANGE 

U«e    OUR    FARMERS    EXCHANGE 

for  telling  other  Kevif.w  readers  of 

•upplies,     equipment     or     livestock 

you  are  offering  for  sale  or  you  wish 
»^  U..,.       Al._ :»  r-_  i-.i-    .-»-i 

or  position  wanted  advertisements. 

The  rate  is  S  cents  a  word,  $1.00 
minimum  per  insertion,  or  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  4  cents  a  word, 
$.80  minimum  per  insertion.  Pay- 
ment must  accompany  order. 

Advertisements  must  be  received 
by  August  30  for  September  issue. 


Electrified  Fence 


ELECfRIFIEIi  FENCES  reduce  coatt  80'?. 
Controller!  for  110  and  32  volt  current.  30  days 
trial.  Write.  One-Wire  fence  Co..  0-12,  Whitewater. 
Wi.. 


WHAT 
PRICE 
IDEAS? 


That  is  what  every  piece  of 
good  printing  is  -AN  IDEA 

11  you  would  be  interested  in  a  good 
printer's  idea  about  good  printing, 
we  are  at  your  disposal  ut  any  time. 

Call,  write  or  phone 
West  Chester  No.   1 


Horace  F.  Temple 

Incorporatad 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Fourteen  million  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep  were  marketing  through 
farmers  cooperative  livestock  mar- 
keting organizations  in  1934.  This 
business  was  handled  by  41  sales 
agencies  and  represents  a  growth 
since  1921  from  4  agencies  handling 
750.000  head  of  livestock. 


From  thirty-two  years'  intimate 
association  with  the  animal  world. 
Dr.  W.  Reid  Blair,  director  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Park,  rates  the 
intelligence  of  ten  animals  as  follows: 

1 .  Chimpanzee       6.  Beaver 

2.  Orang-utan         7.  Domestic  horse 

3.  Elephant  8.  Sea  lion 

4.  Gorilla  9.  Bear 

5.  Domestic  dog  10.  Domestic  cat 


Lady:  "What  part  of  the  price  do 
you  charge  for  the  water  in  your 
milk?" 

Milkman:  "Not  a  cent  1  charge 
only  for  the  milk  that's  in  the  water, 
ma'am." 


Use  Care  in  Buying  Cows 
To   Avert   Udder   Troubles 


Udder  troubles,  a  scourge  in 
dairy  herds  of  this  milk  shed  and 
throughout  the  country,  may  be 
Muiteriaily  reduced  by  dairymen 
who  use  greater  care  in  the  purchase 
of  cows,  F.  J.  Perry,  extension 
dairyman  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Rutgers  University,  is  convinced. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  causes  for 
disposing  of  dairy  cows,  conducted 
by  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Associations  of  25  States.  Mr.  Perry 
points  out,  revealed  that  11.7  per- 
cent of  the  cows  disposed  of  in  New 
Jersey  herds  are  discarded  because 
of  udder  trouble  in  one  form  or 
another.  The  average  for  the  25 
States  surveyed  was  7.7  percent. 
Other  reasons  for  disposing  of  the 
animals  were:  low  production.  38.6; 
sterility,  6.7;  abortion,  5.7;  old  age. 
i.4;  accident.  1.5;  sold  for  dairy 
purposes,  22;  miscellaneous  reasons. 
2.1.  Death  eliminated  5.6  percent 
of  the  group. 

"Because  New  Jersey  dairymen 
buy  many  cows,  much  of  this  udder 
trouble  can  be  avoided  by  taking 
greater  care  in  the  buying  process." 
the  extension  dairyman  asserts. 
"  The  best  cow  buyers  are  udder 
experts.  Before  purchasing  a  cow 
or  heifer  they  make  sure  that  her 
udder  is  not  only  well  developed 
and  of  good  character  and  quality, 
but  also  that  it  is  free  from  abnorma- 
lities and  disease. 

"To  become  adept  in  examining 
for  such  attributes,  it  is  a  useful 
practice  to  inspect  the  udders  of 
many  cows,  noting  conformation 
and  difference  in  shape,  size,  uni- 
formity, position  and  quality.  In- 
specting from  in  front,  laterally, 
and  from  the  rear,  the  trained  eye 
readily  notices  marked  discrepan- 
cies. It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance 
whether  one  quarter  is  abnormally 
large  or  unnaturally  small  in  com- 
parison with  its  mates,  or  if  it  is 
distorted  by  an  injury  or  by  previous 
mastitis  attacks." 

Mr.  Perry  lists  the  following  fac- 
tors as  important  in  a  close  inspec- 
tion and  manual  examination: 

1.  Roll  each  teat,  in  turn,  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  fingers.  By 
so  doing,  a  growth  or  thickened 
condition  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  milk  duct  may  be  felt. 

2.  Examine  a  little  milk  from 
each  teat  and  note  the  color,  consis- 
tency, and  smell.  Abnormal  milk 
indicates  disease  of  the  udder  and 
is  therefore  a  sufficient  reason  for 
rejecting  the  cow. 

3.  Note  at  the  same  time  wheth- 
er the  cow  is  an  easy  milker,  and 
be   sure    that   she    is    not    a    kicker. 


Also  be  sure  that  the  teats  are  not 
too  small,  that  they  do  not  spray 
milk,  and  that  they  are  free  from 
fistula,  unduly  large  warts,  chaps, 
cracks,  and  sores. 

4.  Massage,  or  feel  each  quarter 
of  the  udder  in  turn  to  detect  if 
any  hardening  or  tumor  tissue  is 
present.  The     presence     of    such 

tissue  denotes  that  the  cow  is  liable 
to  have  another  attack  of  mastitis. 

Mr.  Perry  warns  that  no  cow 
should  be  purchased  without  making 
the  above  examinations. 


Price  and  Production 

The  price  of  milk  is  all-important 
and  the  better  the  price  the  greater 
the  incentive  to  produce  it.  As  pro- 
ducers we  face  constantly  a  lot  of 
unpleasant  facts  about  price  and 
its  effect  on  supply.  We  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  point  of  view 
expressed  in  the  following  item 
reprinted  from  the  California  Milf( 
News: 

A  Merry- go- Round 

"I  itiiked  a  distributor  if  he  considered 
the  present  price  for  milk  to  the  producer 
as  enough.  Very  frankly  he  said  that  he 
did  not. 

"Then  how  much  do  you  think  it  ought 
to  be>" 

1  le  named  a  price  above  the  recognized 
cost  of  production. 

■■Well,  why  don^t  you  pay  that  much?" 

■'There  are  too  many  cows  here  now," 
he  replied.  '■The  minute  we  paid  that 
price,  the  dairymen  would  buy  more  cows, 
on  the  principle  that  if  he  could  make  a 
fair  living  off  the  herd  he  has.  he  could 
make  more  with  twice  as  many  cows. 
Then  there  would  be  more  milk  tlian  we 
could  use,  and  somebody  would  begin  to 
buy  the  surplus  at  a  lower  price  and  cut 
under  us  on  retail  business. '■ 

If  this  is  true.  I  gather  that  neither  pro- 
ducer nor  distributor  is  to  be  trusted  in  any 
effort  to  stabilize  the  market  beyond  the 
point  of  his  own  immediate  advantage. 

And  if  that  is  the  case,  some  sort  of 
control  appears  to  be  necessary  if  we  expect 
to  work  toward  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 

But  we  have  always  rejected  every  plan 
for  control  that  has  been  attempted.  Good 
or  bad.  we  have  torn  them  up  and  thrown 
them  away.  We  do  not  intend  to  be  dic- 
tated to  by  any  group,  by  any  ordinance, 
by  any  law,  state  or  federal. 

Is  it  not  legal  to  assume,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  the  industry  in  tins 
area  is  not  yet  ready  to  work  together,  that 
it  must  continue  to  take  it  on  the  chin  for 
a  while  longer? 


"lather."  said  the  small  boy, 
"what  is  psychology?  " 

"Psychology,  my  son.  is  a  word 
of  four  syllables  that  you  ring  in  to 
distract  attention  when  the  explain- 
ing gets  difficult." 


AugU«*'  ^^^^ 

When  Soil  Runs  Down 

•The  history  of  pa.st  civilizations 
^^8  written  with  land."  says  Dr. 
1  inwood  L.  Lee.  Regional  Director 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  m 
the  first  issue  of  "New  Jersey  Soil 
Conservation    News."  The    rise 

was  on  fat  lands;  the  decline  came 

.u«„  anik  were  worn  out.  1  oday, 
,'n'many  parts  of  the  world,  bare 
existences  are  eked  o"t  on  land 
which  once  supF>orted  flourishing 
civilizations.  Soil  erosion  brought 
about  these  violent  changes. 


See  "The  Human  Race" 

"The  Human  Race",  a  new  sound 
film  prepared  by  the  Dairy  Council 
is  now  complete  and  is  available 
(or  meetings.  This  fifteen  minute 
film  portrays  in  an  interesting  and 
instructive  manner  the  complexity 
of  human  activity  and  the  necessity 
for  ample  and  proper  food  to  build 
the  muscles  and   furnish   power   lor 

their  use.  .        ,    ,  .   j 

Milk  of  course,  is  subtly  suggested 

as  the  best  food  for  this  purpose. 
The  picture  Includes  scenes  from  the 
1932  Olympic  games  and  numerous 
other  athletic  contests  as  well  as 
from  everyday  walks  of  ife.  In 
this  connection,  athletes  wlio  parti- 
cipated in  the  Olympic  games,  re- 
gardless of  the  nation  they  repre- 
sented, used  about  three  times  as 
much  milk  and  other  dairy  products 
as  the  general  run  of  American 
citizens.  .  , 

The  film  is  available  in  both  the 
standard   and   in    the    16    mm.    film 
and  can   be   used    in   any    projector 
equipjjed    with    a    standard    sound 
producing    device.       Several    copies 
are    available,    permitting    loans    to 
different  groups  at   the   same   time 
A    special    projector    together    with 
portable    sound    apparatus    is    also 
available   for   groups   which   do   not 
possess    the    proper   equipment    but 
can  not  be  sent  out  except   with  a 
qualified  operator  for   handling   the 
projector  and  sound  equipment. 


Cheese  Adulterator  Fined 

A  $500  fine  was  levied  against 
Nick  Costa  of  Boston  for  conspiracy 
to  violate  the  Federal  lood  and 
Drugs  Act.  He.  with  others,  had 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  three 
varieties  of  "cheese"  in  which  min- 
eral oil  had  been  substituted  tor 
butterfat.  Sam  Bruzzese  and  bred 
H.  Willard  have  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  same  charge. 

A  fourth  conspirator,  Vincent 
Bruzzese,  is  now  serving  an  eighteen- 
month  sentence  in  the  Federal 
penitentiary  at  Lewisburg  for  ship- 
ping colored  oleomargarine  as  butter. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.,  Inter-State 
Milk    Producers'    Ass'n 


The  followmK  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  all  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weighing 
and  general  membership  work  for  the 
month  of  June.   1935: 

NO. 

Butterfat  Tests. 6675 

Plants  Investigated *7 

Calls  on  Meml^rs        •  ■;       '♦"^ 

Quality  Improvement  Calls ^0 

1  lerd  Samples  Tested      ....  ' '" 

Memliership  Solicitation  Calls  i^o 

New  Members  Signed  'J> 

Cows  Signed  . 

Transfers  of  Membership ^ ' 

Brom  Thymol  TesU ^/U 

Microscopic  Tests ""V 

Meetings  of  Locals 

Attendance 


Election   Day 


(Continued  from  p«ge  8) 

impress  them  with  the  duties  and  responsi 
bilitics  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  Arnerican 
Citizenship?  Yes.  a  smattering  of  civics 
in  school,  but  it  is  a  long  time  after  that 
the  great  day  come*  when  the  first  vote 
may  be  cast.  No  one  with  or  without 
authority  welcomes  them  to  the  privileges 
of   citizenship. 

As  in  many  human  affairs,  we  have  put 
the  cart  l>efore  the  horse  and  perhaps  that 
is  why  we  are  shocked  after  each  election 
to  find  there  were  so  many  stay-at-homes, 
that    about    half    were    too    indifferent    to 

"   The  framcrs  of  our  Constitution  certainly 
meant  the  ballot  box  to  be  the  foundation 


IS 


of  all  our  institutions  When  the  ^institu- 
tion was  ratified,  it  was  the  will  of  he 
.Hjople  which  was  to  make  decisions  at  tfie 
polls  But  all  too  frequently,  decisions 
have  not  been  made  by  the  majority  We 
all  know  of  occasions  when  good  issues  have 
been  lost  and  bad  ones  gained  by  an  actual 

minority.  ,      .    r 

We  all  know  of  the  interest,  the  informa- 
tion, and  the  efforts  of  the  league  of  Women 
Voters.  Just  once  have  I  seen  a  Woman  s 
organization  at  their  annual  "^^'^""g /'l^;^ 
a  very  little  exercise  for  members  ot^  the 
junior  brancii  presem  w'l.^  ....»..'.  vc.s  s 
iext  election.  Still  belter  it  might  be  made 
a  civic  affair  m  township  or  borough  tor 
every  one  who  has  the  privilege  of  casting 
the  r   first    vote    this   year,    when    the    best 

men    and    women    of    the    community    by 

soeech  and  pageant,  and  music,  magnily 
rimportan'^^e'of    the    ballot    box.      unt.l 

we  make  its  use  a  matter  of  religious  duty. 

Not  only  a   personal   matter  for  ourselves. 

but  as  a  solemn  effort  to  get  every  one  to 

""l-Lt'^Slnrof  the  ballot  ought  to  be 
the  most  solemn  and  weighty  undertaking 
in  our  individual  evil  life  If  any  act  o  l^e 
should  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
prayer,  this  is  certainly  one.  . 

Let  us  put  first  things  m  their  right 
place,  and  at  once  mark  our  September 
Xdar  (the  I7lh)  for  P"--y.  ^^^ 
First  of  course,  see  that  you  are  registered, 
if  tl;^  two  days  are  marked  you  will  have 

no  need  to  plead  ■•  I  f-.8°'-  ^^^  "°'  ^t" 
■the  election  this  year  is  not  important 
but  get  the  habit  right  now  and  be  sure 
to  blgin  with  the  school  elections;  they 
touch  the  very  deepest  and  most  important 
part  of  our  whole  social  fabric. 

Women  Learning  to  Drive:  "But 
1  don't  know  what  to  do!" 

Her  Husband:  "Just  imagine  that 
I'm  driving."— C/ic/sca  Record. 


"thews*'*'" 


EVERY   time    I    get   out   on  the 
highway  with  its  hairpin  curves 
and    speedy    traffic.    I     thank    my 
lucky   stars   that    I    have   a   policy 
with  the  Penna.  Threshermen  and 
I  armers         1    can    drive    with    the 
comforting  assurance  that  an  acci- 
dent    on     my     part     involving     a 
property    damage   or    personal    lia- 
bility   suit,    will   not   drain   off   my 
life  savings,  or   lose  me  my   farm. 
I    know    that    111    be    represented 
in  court,  and.  if  necessary,  backed 


up  to  from  $5000.00  to  $10,000.00. 
Take  it  from  me.  that's  a  lot  of 
protection  for  $17.00.  Ifs  worth 
your  while  to  send  in  the  coupon 
today.'' 


.    PENNA.  THRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS 
I    MUTUAl  CASUAITY  INSURANCE  CO. 


r 
I 
I 


I 


PLAY  SAFE 


Mail  this 
Coupon  Tod.iy  • 


.Ml    S.     I8T1I    ST..    IIARRISBLIRG.     P.^.       j 

Let  me  know  more  about  your  $.S,000 
and  $10,000  automobile  liability  In- 
surance. 


Name I 

A(ldr<-S8 -- " I 

Cily   ,_._:^-  .i:^  -  ■^^—  _  — i 
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Control  Board 
Holds    Hearings 

(Continued  from  p«ge  7) 

opportunity  to  make  a  new  norm,  or  base, 
each  year.  , 

Wm.  Duryee,  chairman  ot  the 
New  Jersey  board,  announced  that 
new  basics  would  not  be  made  for 
1936  but  that  individual  adjust- 
ments would  be  considered. 

The  necessity  of  control  boards 
and  dairy  cooperatives  working  to- 
gether was  stressed  by  Mr.  Lauter- 
bach  at  this  hearing.  His  public 
statement  there  applies  with  equal 
force  in  other  parts  of  the  Philadel- 
phia milk  shed  and  in  other  milk 
sheds.     It  follows:^ 

As  the  representative  of  the  Inter-btate 
Milk  Producers'  Association  I  am  glad  to 
offer  your  board  every  possible  help  in  the 
formulation  of  your  control  board  orders 
and  in  the  enforcement  of  every  sound 
effort  to  help  and  stabilize  this  important 
New  Jersey  industry.  1  urge  you  especially 
to  work  with  the  dairy  cooperatives  which 
operate  in  this  state,  enlisting  their  coopera- 
tion and  support  to  make  your  work  more 
helpful  and  effective. 

There  is  today  a  dshnite  place  in  our 
dairy  picture  for  both  our  dairy  cooperatives 
and  our  milk  control  boards.  Each  has  its 
functions  and  each  fills  a  need  in  todays 
milk  marketing  program.  1  am  convinced 
that  only  through  working  together  on 
such  a  basis  will  the  milk  producers  of  New 
Jersey  be  able  to  give  their  milk  problems 
and  troubles  the  thoughtful  study  which 
they  deserve  and  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  accurately  represent  a 
cross-section  of  their  needs.  Further,  such 
recognition  of  cooperative  effort  among 
producers  is  necessary  in  order  that  they 
may  have  a  means  of  properly  presenting 
their  needs  in  competition  with  the  able  and 
skilled  presentations  of  other  interested 
groupj. 

Urge  Using  More  Butter 

"After  air  there's  rrothing  like 
good  butter"  is  the  slogan  of  a  pro- 
gram by  the  National  Dairy  Council 
to  promote  the  use  of  butter.  An 
extensive  display  of  the  use  of 
butter  in  foods  was  made  at  the 
recent  convention  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  in 
Chicago. 

The  appetite  appeal  was  the 
central  theme  with  stress  on  the  use 
of  butter  in  cakes,  other  baking,  as 
a  spread,  on  vegetables,  on  waffles 
and  for  frying. 

The  butter  industry  has  lately 
stressed  the  use  of  butter  wherever 
fats  are  required  in  cooking,  calling 
special  attention  to  its  low  price 
•of  recent  weeks  while  many  other 
materials  frequently  used  for  the 
same  purposes  have  experienced 
sharp  advances  in  price. 

Not  only  would  the  use  of  butter 
improve  the  flavor  of  such  foods  but 
would  also  help  reduce  butter  sup- 
plies and  thereby  help  the  price  to 
producers. 

Tell  our  advertisers  that  you 
saw  their  advertisement  in  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review. 


GOOO  f OR 

BEEF  CATTU 

3„tEP-OOATS 

HOBSES-^HOGS 

RABBITS 


Every  dairy  cow  need*  Dried 
Beet  Pulp — the  world's  premier 
feed— the  nutritious  sugar 
beet  minus  only  the  sugar  and 
watei — the  only  vegetable  feed 
in  commercial  form.  For  Dried 
Beet   Pulp   makes   any   ration 
more    palatable,    easier    to 
digest,  and  more  proGtable  to 
the  feeder.    It  is  light,  bulky, 
cooling  and  slightly    laxative 
It  banishes  off-feed  days,  im- 
proves   health     and    increaaea 
milk    production.     All    at    no 
extra  coat  to  you  because  you 
.imply  feed  Dried  Beet  Pulp  in  place  of  one  of  your  carbohydrate 
feeds-such  as  corn,  oats,  bran  or  barley.    It  blends  wonderfully 
vith  cottonseed  meal,  soy  bean  meal,  gluten  feed,  distiller,  grams, 
brewer's  grains  and  linw^d  oil  meal. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  aliK.  very  good  for  beef  cattle,  sheep,  goat., 
horse.,  hog.  and  rabbit..  Make,  them  all  healthier,  more  produc- 
tive and  more  profitable.  That',  why  you  .hould  plan  now  to  have 
a  supply  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  alicay»  mailable  during  the  commg 
year.  It  keeps  indefinitely.  Rats,  mice,  moths,  mites  and  weevil, 
will  not  touch  it.  And  it'.  ea.y  to  feed— ju.t  uw  it  dry,  right  out 
of  the  sack.  No  need  to  soak  it.  Order  «.me  Dried  Beet  Pulp  today. 
Your  dealer  .ell.  it  or  can  easily  get  it  for  you. 

U'e  shall  be  glad  to  show  you  how  Dried  Beet  Pulp  can  increase 
your  profUs.  Write  today  telling  us  wluil  you're  feeding  and 
we' II  send  you  full  information  with  interesting,  free  literature. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  Dept.  5,  Detroit,  Mich, 
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Control  Order  on  ^ 
Hearings   Called 

Interstate  Requested  Trial  Period 


to  the  formula  previously  used. 
Slight  changes  in  classification 
were  included  m  this  new  order 
including  changing  the  milk  used  for 
icecream  from  Class  IIB  to  Class  11. 
Milk   used    for    makmg   butter    was 


Te   PENNSYLVANIA   Milk   Control   Board   issued   official   general  Order 
Noiron  August  21 .  to  be  effective  September  1      1  his  order  carried 

^he  approval  of  Gove;norb:arle.    Several  drastic  changes  were  includ^^^^  ro;merirr.st";d  a's  ClaTs  111  and  for 

in  thfoX^  They  brought  P^ot^^^^Jl^^^^^^  Ih^Tse  L.  Class   lllA.     These  were 

fl,P«tate  w  th  the  result  that  on  August  iUth.  tne  "--"""J"' "-f    ,  reversed    n  the  new  order. 

tX  cffecve  date  of  .ho  o.dc,  "-  P-'P^f^'^tl^uLtl  reduction.  ThrmChod  of  calculating  Grade 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  order  were  < '  >  '"''"7  ,  °'  ' _o",,tion  A  milk  price  was  changed  materially 

i„  allowance  for  cos.  <>'  °P->-^X-'("/,  Tfl^  ^r^elVTrer ll  The  ne'w  order  calls  for  a  bonus  „ 
from  those  receivmg  stations  to  market,  kl;  a   ua     h 


DRIED   BEET   PULP 


WILL    INCREASE 
YOUR     PROFITS 


I  I  W<1«       1."-  — — 

milk  (milk  for  cream  or 
ice  cream)  which  repre- 
sents a  substantial  in- 
crease over  the  previous 
price  which  was  based  on 
wholesale  butter  at  New 
York;  (3)  payment  on 
utilization  plan  with  no 
recognition  of  Basic-Sur- 
plus plan  or  no  other 
alternate  means  of  pro- 
duction control. 

Covering    the    subjects 
in  greater  detail,  the  Con- 
trol    Board      established 
three  additional  milk  mar- 
keting   areas,    making    a 
total   of    seven   of    which 
five  are  built  around  thick- 
ly   populated    areas,    the 
sixth   including   all   other 
cities,    incorporated    bor- 
oughs,    and     first      class 
townships  having  a  popu- 
lation in  excess  of    1,000 
persons  in  the    1930  cen- 
sus, and  seventh,  a  rural 
milk  market  area  covering  all  parts 
of   the    state    not    included    in    any 
other  defined  area. 

Class  I  prices  f.  o.  b.  markets  m 
the  different  areas  are  substantially 
the  same  as  in  Order  No.  17  which 
has   been    in    effect    since    October, 

'934.  .„    J  ,.         , 

Class  1  price  for  milk  delivered 
at  country  receiving  stations  ship- 
ping platforms,  or  'other  established 
points  of  assembly"  was  set  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  from  the  market 
in  which  that  milk  was  to  be  utilized. 
As  before,  ten  mile  zones  were 
established  and  the  delivered  price 
within   any   of   these   zones   was   in- 


suspended  order  aroused  consider- 
able criticism  from  milk  buyers  as  it 
reduced  the  margin  between  the 
receiving  station  and  f.  o.  b.  price 
by  about  one-third. 

Class  11  price  f.  o.  b.  market  was 
set  at  $1.30  with  each  producer 
paying  hauling  charge  from  farm  to 
market.  The  receiving  station  price 
for  Class  11  milk  was  increased  to 
$1  47  at  nearby  stations  and  graded 
down  to  $1.43  at  stations  400  miles 
from  market.  This  represented  an 
increase   of    approximately    30c    per 

■  I  l_       ._4^U^        lull/ 


22  cents' per  one  hundred 
pounds  for  each  one  cent 
difference  between  the  re- 
tail price  of  B  and  A 
milk,  the  price  of  4  per- 
cent "A"  milk  being  the 
same  as  3.5  percent  "B" 
milk  before  adding  the 
Grade  "A"   premium. 

The     order    eliminates 
bacteria    standards    from 
grade  "A"  milk,  also   the 
6  cent  per  point  butterfat 
differential,      this      baing 
changed    to    4    cents    per 
point  as  for  B  milk.     This 
feature  would  have  gjyen 
producers  supplying  "A 
milk   of  approximately   4 
percent     test    a     slightly 
Higher    price    but    would 
have    reduced    somewhat 
the  price  received  by  pro- 
ducers     supplying      milk 
testing    approximately    3 
percent. 

The  butterfat  differen- 
tial for  all  Class  1  and  Class  11 
milk  was  continued  at  4  cents  per 
point  while  the  price  of  milk  used 
for  cheese  is  determined  according 
to  a  special  formula  and  the  price 
of  milk  used  for  butter  was  set  at 
the  average  price  of  92  score  butter 
at  New  York,  times  the  butterfat 
content  of  the  milk. 

The  new  order  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  "established  points  of 
assembly"  could  not  be  discontinued, 
abandoned  or  changed  by  the  dealer 
or  producer  without  written  approv- 
al obtained  from  the  Board.    These 


increase    ui    a^.^-i"" ^     i       i    i  

one  hundred  pounds  over  the  July  «■  .""'"'"■-■J  j;j"  deceiving    stations, 

and  August  prices  for  m.lk  used  for  P^  "''    '""'",Xrms      and     load.ng 

w,thm   any  of   these  zones  was  ,n-      A"!^;-  ^  Tn'c reTsTthrs-r^m  ptC "      '          '                      ..  , 

=fd  t-di^T^^  .i'/.u^o,rh:      C'ouVd"b"  =ed  when  compared  The  propo^d  new  order  prov.ded 


if 


I 


that  cash  and  carry  stores  would  be 
allowed  a  differential  of  Ic  per  quart 
under  delivered  price  for  milk  bought 
for  cash  and  carried  from  the 
premises  by  the  customer. 

Order  No.  24  carried  no  provision 
for  control  of  production.  It  pro- 
vided that  payment  shall  be  based 
upon  the  utilization  of  all  milk 
rppfivv-'d  at  a  plant  or  all  the  plants 
operated  by  a  dealer.  This  would 
have  continued  one  feature  of  the 
present  plan  whereby  each  dealer 
pays  on  a  slightly  different  basis 
according  to  his  own  utilization  of 
the  milk.  All  producers  would 
have  shared  in  the  Class  I  market 
proportionately  to  the  amount  they 
delivered.  Likewise,  all  would  have 
been  compelled  to  share  proportion- 
ately in  the  Class  II  and  Class  III 
milk  as  utilized  by  their  respective 
buyers. 

Out  of  State  Milk 

The  order  specified  that  dealers 
who  bought  from  both  Pennsylvania 
producers  and  producers  from  other 
states  would  not  be  p>ermitted  to 
classify  out-of-state  milk  higher  than 
milk  purchased  from  within  the 
state. 

The  order  provided  that  producers 
would  be  paid  twice  a  month,  on 
the  25th  for  the  first  half  and  on  the 
1 0th  of  the  following  month  for  the 
second  half.  It  was  specified  that  a 
complete  and  full  account  of  all  milk 
or  cream  purchased  from  producers 
during  the  month  would  accompany 
the  check  for  the  last  half  of  the 
month. 

Under  trade  practices,  the  order 
specified  that  no  producer  could  be 
laid  off  except  by  giving  at  least 
seven  days  written  notice,  this 
notice  to  contain  reasons  for  dis- 
continuing taking  his  milk.  A  similar 
provision  required  that  producers 
give  seven  days  notice  before  stop- 
ping shipments  to  dealer. 

An  Analysis 

As  indicated  in  the  summary, 
there  were  some  substantial  price 
increases  granted  producers.  With- 
out any  attempt  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve these  changes  let  us  subject 
them  to  a  hasty  analysis. 

First  all  such  increases  would  be 
welcomed  by  producers. 

Second  if  the  facts  show  that 
the  cost  of  operating  an  efficient 
receiving  station  and  transporting 
the  milk  from  that  station  to  the 
ultimate  market  is  less  than  the 
present  difference  allowed,  then  it 
appears  that  an  upward  adjustment 
in  the  price  of  milk  delivered  at  the 
receiving  station  is  desirable. 

Third  there  is  much  in  favor  of 
knowing  in  advance  the  price  of  milk 
for  fluid  cream  and  ice  cream. 

Desirable  as  these  advances  are, 
we  must  recognize  certain  objections. 


Some  milk  dealers  are  believed  to  be 
operating  at  very  low  profits  or  at  a 
loss.  To  increase  their  costs  may 
force  them  out  of  business  with  the 
possibility  of  leaving  unpaid  ac- 
counts with  producers  and  reducing 
competition  among  distributors. 
Perhaps  the  less  efficient  should  be 
forced  out.     It  is  debatable. 

Also,  higher  prices,  if  other  farm 
products  do  not  experience  similar 
increases,  may  result  in  bringing 
other  farmers  into  the  dairy  business, 
thus  increasing  our  supply. 


Hearings  Under  Way 

As  we  go  to  press  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Milk  Control  Board  is  holding 
public  hearings  on  subjects  covered 
in  its  official  Order  No.  24  which 
was  suspended  on  August  30th. 
just  before  it  Was  to  have  gone  into 
effect. 


A  sudden  and  sharp  change  in 
price  schedules,  unless  justifiable  in 
every  respect,  may  cause  a  sharp 
shift  in  sources  of  supply  with 
dealers  naturally  depending  upon 
those  sources  which  will  cost  them 
the  least  delivered  at  their  plants. 
This  may  take  the  market  away 
from  some  farmers  and  give  it  to 
others.  Should  this  happen,  eco- 
nomic self-preservation  will  induce 
those  who  lost  their  markets  to  sell 
their  milk  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantages which  may  be  to  price 
cutters. 

An  important  disadvantage  of 
setting  a  flat  price  for  milk  in  Class 
II  (for  cream  and  ice  cream)  is  the 
danger  of  low  price  cream  from  out- 
side the  milk  shed  coming  in  and 
taking  away  our  own  market.  The 
greater  the  difference  between  the 
established  local  price  and  the  com- 
petitive outside  price,  the  greater 
the  danger  of  this  price  cutting — ■ 
with  loss  of  markets  by  producers 
supplying  dealers  who  live  up  to  the 
set  price. 

No  Production  Control 

The  lack  of  any  plan  for  controll- 
ing production  is  an  interesting 
feature  of  Order  24.  The  effect  of 
this  would  be  conjectural.  It  would 
certainly  give  every  producer  a 
chance  to  produce  all  the  milk  he 
cared  to  turn  out,  in  fact,  he  would 
more  than  likely  feel  compelled  to 
produce  all  he  could  so  as  to  get  as 
big  as  possible  a  slice  of  the  Class  I 
milk  market.  At  the  same  time  he 
would  have  to  take  a  proportionate 
slice  in  the  Class  II  and  Class  III 
markets.  As  he  along  with  all  the 
other  producers  supplying  his  dealer 

would  increase  his  and  their  pro- 
duction   all    that    extra    production 
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would  go  into  Class  II  or  Class  III 
(butter)  and  a  smaller  and  smaller 
fraction  of  the  whole  supply  would 
find  Class  I  sale. 

Should  such  a  straight  utilization 
plan  be  put  into  effect  and  a  return 
to  the  basic  allotment  (basic-surplus) 
plan  occur  after  two  or  three  years 
it  is  evident  that  those  producers 
who  have  or  could  get  cows  and  the 
teed  to  put  through  them  would 
enjoy  greatly  increased  basic  allot- 
ments. Also,  that  the  percentage  ol 
basics  at  Class  I  price  probably 
would  be  sharply  less  than  most  of 
those  percentages  found  on  page  i 
of  this  issue. 

Pay  Twice  a  Month 

The  provision  for  paying  pro- 
ducers two  times  a  month  appears 
fair.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
check  for  the  first  half  of  the  month 
could  be  on  account  and  cover  a 
reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  first  fifteen  days  milk 
delivered  to  the  dealer.  The  second 
check  then  would  be  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  first  check  and  the 
full  amount  due  for  the  entire 
month's  milk.  This  would  require 
only  one  complete  accounting  each 
month,  saving  expense  for  the  buyer 
and  yet  prove  a  real  convenience  to 
the  producer.  A  statement  contain- 
ing complete  information  on  the 
amount  and  price  of  a  producer's 
milk  should  certainly  accompany 
his  final  check. 

Shortly  after  the  announcement 
of  Order  24  it  appeared  that  drastic 
action  was  contemplated  by  some 
milk  dealers.  Among  these  included 
announcementsof  intentions  to  close 
certain  receiving  stations  and  haul 
the  milk  direct  to  market.  Another 
was  the  limiting  of  daily  deliveries 
by  each  producer  to  an  amount 
based  on  the  average  of  a  previous 
period  or  a  percentage  of  some 
such  amount.  Most  drastic  of  all 
was  a  request  that,  starting  on  a 
certain  specified  day,  each  producer 
would  not  deliver  any  milk  every 
fourth  day  thereafter.  Such  actions 
would  have  caused  hardships  to 
producers  and  might  have  resulted 
in  unloading  distress  milk  on  the 
market. 

Resolution  Requested  Trial 

Ihc  Lxccutive  Committee  of  your 
Association  met  on  August  30  to 
study  the  entire  situation  the  con- 
trol board  order  and  its  provisions, 
the  intended  reductions  in  purchases 
contemplated  by  several  dealers, 
and  related  subjects.  During  their 
session  several  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation dropped  in  or  phoned,  stating 
developments  as  they  and  their 
neighbors  were  affected. 

After  careful  study  the  following 
resolution    was    drawn    up,    passed 

(Pleane  turn  to   page   \l) 


September,  1935 


Understanding  Needed 


SiNCF.  TAKING  ot'cr  thc  management  of  Intcr-Statc 
much  of  mil  time  has  been  spent  attending  confer- 
ences and  meetings  where  the  main  discussion  was 
sanitarii  regulations.  I  have  discovered  a  great  deal 
of  misunderstanding  among  producers  partly  due  to 
variation  in  the  regulations  between  states  and  partly 
to  variation  between  rules  of  distributors.  At  times 
inspectors  representing  the  same  distributors  are  not 
agreed  as  to  how  and  what  producers  must  do  to 
comply. 

One  of  the  jobs  of  Inter-State  is  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  between  everyone  in  the  dairy 
industry  connected  with  the  regulatory  work-  I  have 
been  told  this  is  impossible  but  we  will  do  our  best  to 
bring  this  about.  It  no  doubt  will  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  all  producer  organizations  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  Stales  and  we 
believe  this  can  he  accomplished  through  the  Northeast 
Dairy  Conference. 

Some  producers,  including  a  few  Inter-Statc 
members,  arc  opposed  to  any  sanitary  regulations 
which  require  the  spending  of  money  for  building, 
repairs,  etc.  I  agree  that  some  producers  will  produce 
clean,  wholesome  milk  '*"  If^S  barns  and  dirt  floors 
but  generally  speaking  that  is  not  true  and.  because 
someone  always  abuses  a  privilege,  regulations  are 
established. 


We  would  not  have  stop  and  go  signs  on  our  streets 
if  some  automobile  drivers  did  not  abuse  a  privilege. 
Because  .someone  has  produced  unclean  milk  health 
officials  started  a  movement  for  regulations  and.  of 
course,  everything  ive  do  in  this  country  is  overdone 
in  some  respects. 

When  trying  to  decide  whether  our  sanitary  regu- 
lations are  too  strict  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  only  way  we  can  defend  ourselves 
against  outside  cream  and  milk  being  shipped  to  our 
markets  is  to  produce  a  superior  product.  At  all  times 
the  producer  that  meets  these  requirements  must  be 
paid  for  the  additional  expense  involved. 

Generally  speaking,  a  movement  is  growing  all 
over  the  United  States  to  produce  better  dairy  products. 
I  his  is  especially  true  in  butter  and  cheese  producing 
areas.  In  some  of  the  more  distant  producing  areas 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement.  In  fact,  some 
of  thc  butter  produced  is  not  fit  for  human  consumption 
arxd  in  the  last  few  years  the  Food  and  Drug  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  destroyed  much  cream 
because  it  was  unfit  for  human  consumption.  No 
doubt  many  of  those  producers  are  up  in  arms  because 
their  cream  Was  destroyed. 

We  must  remember  the  consumer  has  a  right  to 
demand  a  clean  product,  but  should  be  willing  to  pay 
the  cost  of  producing  that  product. 


/J^^y^\/^ r\^OLS?Z»^Ct.  i>^^ 


Amendment  to  By-Laws 

The  Board  of  Directors  at  its 
meeting  on  Friday.  September  6th. 
took  final  action  on  a  change  in 
Section  I  3  paragraph  (m)  of  the 
By-Laws  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Board  at  its  July  meeting 
and.  as  provided  in  the  By-Laws, 
final  action  could  not  be  taken  until 
the  next  regular  meeting  of  tlu 
Board. 

Paragraph  (m)  was  amended  to 
require  that  a  candidate  for  director 
shall  have  been  a  member  in  good 
standing  for  at  least  one  year  preced- 
ing the  election. 

The  amended  paragraph  as  now  in 
effect  follows: 
Section  I  3,  Paragraph  (m) 

"No  person  shall  be  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  director  unless  he 
shall  have  held  at  least  one  share  of 
the  stock  of  the  corporation,  and 
shall  have  had  on  file  with  the 
Association  a  signed  sales  contract 
for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year 
previous  to  the  time  of  such  election. 


The  Dairy  Show 

October  12  to  20  are  thc  dates 
for  the  rc-opening  of  the  National 
Hairy  Show  at  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 
An  outstanding  feature  of  llu-  show 


is  its  trend  toward  filling  the  needs 
of  practical  dairymen.  Ihe  purebred 
cattle  exhibits  will  be  less  attractive 
to  the  professional  showmen  more 
practical  and  more  attractive  to  the 
breeder  and  producer. 

The  4-H  dairy  exhibits  and  con- 
tests will  occupy  an  important  place 
in  the  show  and  an  exhibit  of  two 
of  the  "South  Pole"  Guernseys  will 
be  in  charge  of  Ldgar  \\.  Cox.  their 
polar  herdsman. 

The  Ayrshire  Association  is  show- 
ing "Old  Number  29",  said  to  be  the 
world's  most  famous  unregistered 
cow  with  4093  pounds  of  butterfat 
and  107.236  pounds  of  milk  as  a 
lifetime  record  to  date. 

Calamity  Nig  of  tllmwood  F'arms. 
a  Holstein  cow  owned  by  I.lmwood 
Farms  of  Decrfield.  Illinois,  is  being 
featured  by  the  Molstein  Association. 
She  has  recently  completed  a  yearly 
record  of  34,630  pounds  of  milk 
and   1,326.9  pounds  of  butterfat. 


Ames  Named  Chairman 

John  S.  Ames  of  Langwater  Farm, 
North  I-.aston,  Massachusetts,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Guern- 
sey Cattle  Club  at  a  sfncial  meeting 
following  tin-  death  of  I".  K.  Babson 
who  was  president. 


Strode-Price 

It  happened  at  5:00  p.m.  on 
August  29th  at  her  home  on  Union 
Street  in  West  Chester.  At  that 
time  Philip  Price,  who  theretofore 
was  the  only  bachelor  member  of 
the  Inter-State  Board  of  Directors, 
married  Lmma  S.  Strode.  The 
newly-weds  went  to  Canada  on  a 
two-week  honeymoon  and,  as  a 
result,  the  Board  was  forced  to  get 
along  without  Mr.  Price  at  its 
meeting  on  September  6th. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.,  Inter-State 
Milk    Producers*    Ass'n 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  all  the  Inter-State  Milk 
F'roducers'  Association  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weighing 
and  general  membership  work  for  the 
month  of  June.  1933: 

NO 

Butterfat  Tests 3045 

Plants  Investigated 14 

Calls  on  Members   373 

Quality  Improvement  Calls 20 

I  lerd  .Samples  Tested 692 

Membership  Solicitation  Calls 160 

New  Members  Signed 23 

Cows  Signed    208 

Transfers  of  Membership 40 

Hrom  Thymol  Tests    I  146 

Microscopic  Tests        1  361 

M«-etings  of  Locals      10 

Attendance  563 
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Milk     !     !     ! 

The      Food 

For     All    Ages 

Nominations  Open  for 
Nine  Directors 

Members  of  Inter-State  who  de- 
sire to  become  directors,  or  who  are 
interested  in  seeing  another  member 
gain  a  place  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Association,  must  give 
this  matter  prompt  attention. 

Nominating  petitions  must  be 
filed  with  the  Association  secretary 
not  later  than  October  1st.  A  blank 
petition  is  published  on  page  \l  tor 
the  convenience  of  members. 

Note  especially  the  qualifications 
for  director.      It   is  well   to  get   the 
signature  of  more  than  the  minimum 
of  ten  members  as  there  are  a  few 
producers    who    mistakenly    believe 
they  are  members  of  the  Association. 
The  names  of  one  or  two  such  men 
on  a  petition  might  render  it  invalid. 
A  complete  list  of  candidates  will 
be  published  in  the  October  issue  of 
the  Review. 


industrial   establishments  every 

place  where  groups  can  be  reached 
the  members  of  which  can  be  served 
with  milk  produced  and  distributed 
by  those  who  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  educational  work.   1  here 
tKev  discuss  food  needs,  a  balanced 
diet,  the  place  of  milk  in  such  a  diet. 
The  "Inter-State"  and  the     Dairy 
Council"  have  occupied  joint  ofhces 
during   all   these  years,   first   in   the 
Heed   Building,   then  in  the  Boyer- 
town  Building,  and  for  the  ast  seven 
and    one-half    years    on    the    entire 
tenth  floor  of  the  Flint  Building. 

Late  last  month  we  went  our 
separate  ways,  the  "Inter-State  up 
the  street  two  blocks  to  the  Terrninal 
Commerce  Building  at  401  North 
Broad:  the  "Dairy  Council  across 
the  Parkway,  on  Race  Street  at 
Twentieth  in  a  building  of  which 
they  are  the  sole  occupants. 

But  we  are  still  fast  friends     Mr. 
Cohee,  secretary  of  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil,   and    Mr.    Lauterbach,    general 
manager   of    Inter-State,   both   wish 
to    assure    all    Inter-State    members 
and  all  other  friends  of  both  organi- 
zations    that     the     same    spirit     of 
cooperation     shall     continue,     that 
there    will    continue    the    same    free 
exchange    of    advice    and    opinions. 
This  attitude   is  shared  by   all  em- 
ployees of  both  organizations  who. 
during     their     close    contact     while 
sharing     joint     offices,     estabhshed 
warm     friendships.         These     shall 
continue. 
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for  we  appreciate  such  information 
as  a  means  of  giving  you  the  best 
possible  service. 


Still  the  Best  of  Friends 

Fifteen   years  ago   the   officers   of 
your    association    put    into   effect    a 
new   idea,    the   idea   that   milk     our 
most    nearly    perfect    food    arid    the 
product     which     we     are     selling 
needed    and    deserved    extra   selling 
effort.      It   needed   promotion   on   a 
high  plane  so  that  the  consunriers  in 
the   market  where  our  milk  is  sold 
would  more    fully  appreciate  its  real 
food  value.    Its  value  as  a  food  must 
be  impressed  upon  children  and  what 
better  place  to  do  that  than  in  our 
schools.      Further,  it  must  be  done 
without  a  "commercial  taint.' 

The  result  was  the  organization 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council.  The  workers  of  this  or- 
ganization   go    into    schools,    clubs. 


Sorry  We  Are  Late 

Your    Review    is    reaching    you 
about  a  week  late  this  month.     We 
want  to  get  it  to  you  on  time,  that 
is.   between   the  seventh   and   tenth 
of  each   month,   postal  service   per- 
mitting,    but     circumstances    arose 
which  prevented  going  to  press  until 
September  ninth,  instead  of  on  the 
second  which  is  our  normal  schedule. 
In    the    first    place    moving    our 
offices   to  their  new  location  broke 
up  the  best  part  of  a  week,  the  week 
when  work  on  the  Review  is  nor- 
mally the  heaviest. 

Secondly,  an  amendment  to  the 
by-laws  was  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  board  of  directors  at  its  regular 
September  meeting,  held  on  Friday, 
September  6.  As  this  amendment 
concerns  the  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates for  director  the  Executive 
Committee  felt  that  full  information 
on  this  point  should  be  given  the 
members  of  the  association  at  once 
for  their  guidance  in  making  riomi- 
nations.  The  amendment  is  printed 
in  full  on  page  3  of  this  issue. 

We  don't  like  to  do  things  this 
way  as  you  have  a  right  to  expect 
your  Review  on  time  between  the 
seventh  and  tenth  and  if  it  does 
not  reach  you  then  drop  us  a  line 


Free  Literature 

III     a»j»Jii.>v*"      -—      •     .- 

condensed    information    carried    in 
this  issue  of  the  Review  each  reader 
can  get  several  additional   booklets 
for  the  asking.   These  booklets  covet 
farm  buildings,  dairy  cattle  feeding 
and   farm   and   auto   insurance      A 
penny  postal  card  sent  to  the  adver 
tisers  offering   them   will   bring  you 
this  additional  value.    Several  of  the 
advertisements    carry    coupons   tor 
your  convenience.    Send  the  coupon 
or  a  card  and  in  doing  so.  mention 
the  Milk  Producers'  Review. 


Farm  Sales  Are  Better 

"According    to    the    reports   from 
most  of  the  Federal  land  bank  dis- 
tricts,   farm    sale    prices    have    ad- 
vanced   materially    in    the    last   lew 
months  and   1   am  wondering  it  we 
are  entering  a  farm  real  estate  boom 
period."  said  W.  1.  Myers.  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
before  representatives  of  the  twelve 
Federal  land  banks.     "Personally,  1 
do   not   think   it   would    be   wise  to 
enhance  the  prices  of  farms  unduy 
and    1    believe   the   influence   ot  the 
twelve     banks     should     be     in    the 
interest   of   normal    recovery   rather 
than   boom  enhancement  of   prices 
We    should    not    contribute    to   the 
stimulation    of    a    land     boom    by 
becoming  over-optimistic  about  land 
values." 
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Percentages  for  July 

Percentages  of  basic  sold  as  Class 
,  n,ilk  in  July  averaged  approxi^ 
LaTe  y  the  same  as  in  June  with 
^  r^ralers  a  few  percentage  points 
Str  and  others'  slightly  lower. 
A  Philadelphia  dealers  who  report- 
,J  to  your  Association,  except  orie 
paid  Class  1.1  lor  I  IB  price  for  all 

^'TheTe'^was    approximately    a    ten 
..A  ir^rrease  in  the  average  weighted 
nVice  of  all  milk  f.  o.  b.  rhiiaae.pma 
'nTuly  as  compared  to  June.     This 
vera,e  price  as  based  on  available 
nformauon  was  $2,258  per  hundred 
A     f    o    b     whie  in   the   31-60 
PT       l■.^wa8$187andmthe9l- 
m,le  zone  It  was  5>i  -o/ 
100  mile  zone  it  was  $1  .»i^  per  »^"" 
dred  pounds. 
Basic  Utilization  Percentages 

'£:/'''     ci...cu..cu,.cu..- 


LATE  FLASH!! 

Will  Study    Reorganization 

A  move  to  study  possible  plans  for 
reorganization     of     the     Inter-btate 
Milk     Producers'     Association    was 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
at    its    meeting   on   September   /tn 
A  committee  consisting  of  the  Kresi 
dent.    Vice-President,    and    General 
Manager,   with   the  privilege  of  se 
lecting    two    other     members,    was 
appointed  and  instructed  to  consult 
available     sources     of     information 
and  prepare  for  presentation  to  the 
executive  committee  and    board  oi 
directors     and     then,    if    approved 
to    the   annual   meeting,   a   plan  tor 
reorganization    of    the    Association 
with   provision  for  any   new  activi 
ties  which  may  be  desirable 

It  is  planned  to  discuss  this  sub 
iect  at  local  meetings  during  Octo 
ber  and  November  so  that  the  en- 
tire membership  may  better  under^ 
stand  the  problem,  advantages  anfl 
disadvantages  of  such  a  move. 


The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
reports  that  Bang's  disease  testing 
work  in  Botetourt  County  was 
started  in  June  of  this  year  and  corr.- 
pleted  early  in  August.  A  Virginia 
state  law  provides  for  state  indemni- 
ties in  addition  to  Federal  indemni- 
ties. ,         r-.  »     .     I 

According  to  the  Bureau,  a  tota 
of    I  995    herds   consisting   ot    0.;'^' 
head  of  cattle  were  tested  in  Bote- 
tourt  County.      Of   the   number   of 
cattle  tested  for  Bang  s  disease.  A^i 
were  found  to  be  positive  .caclw.s. 
A  total  of  250  herds  showed  one  or 
more    reactors.       Retesting    is    now 
under  way  in  these  herds. 


An  Improved  A.  A.  A. 
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25  States  T.B.  Accredited 

With  Colorado.  New  Mexico  and 
Wyoming  becoming  modified  ac- 
credited areas  in  the  program  for 
eliminating  bovine  tuberculosis  there 

are  now  25  states  so  classified. 
The  first  test  has  been  completed  in 
Lst  counties  of  the  remaining  23 
states,  including  practically  all  of 
Z  more  heavily  infested  areas^ 
Extra  funds  have  made  it  possible 
to  push  this  work  rapidly  with  the 
probable  result  that  additional  states 
will  soon  gain  this  distinction. 

The  test  must  be  repeated  over  the 
entire  area  of  each  accredited  stae 

every  three  years  in  order  to  hold 
this  classification  and  also  to  d.s^ 
cover  any  diseased  ammals  and 
prevent  the  infection  from  gaining  a 
new  foothold. 


Countywide  Bang's  Test 

The  first  county  in  the  United 
States  to  complete  testing  of  all 
cattle  that  are  required  to  be  tested 
in  the  Bang's  disease  eradication 
program  is  Botetourt  County  in 
Virginia,  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  announced  re- 

cently.  ,.  r.        •     j;» 

Testing  to  eradicate  Bang  s  dis- 
ease in  cattle  is  under  way  m  all 
States  except  California  and  Wyo- 
ming.  These  States  are  expected  to 
participate  in  this  nation-wide  prg^ 
gram  in  the  near  future. 


The  amendments  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  were  approved 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
signed     by     the     President     during 

August.  ,       .  J       .„ 

The    changes    were    designed    to 
insure    the   constitutionality   of    ttie 
Act  by  carefully  defining  the  powers 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  by 
limiting   its   operation    to   interstate 
commerce,    and    by    ratifying    and 
legalizing   all   previous  and  existing 
taxes,    benefit    payments    and    con- 
tracts.     It   also   ""^^^^^^"''^P;;. 
vision  for  cooperation  of  Federal  and 
State  governments  ^^^ere  desired. 

The  Act  was  strengthened  and 
clarified  by  more  definite  description 
o  parity  price.  Payments  were 
authorized  for  removal  of  surpluses^ 
for  expanding  domestic  or  foreign 
markets,  and  for  producing  unde  a 
domestic  allotment  as  well  as  tor 
rental  and  benefit  payments 

Tax  rates  and  tax  procedure  are 
specified  in  great  detail.     Provision 
is    made    for    control    o     competing 
imports.   "Licenses"  will  be  changed 
r-orders"  and  orders  can  be  pu 
into   effect   without    the   consent   of 
the  majority  of  handlers.    Authority 
o    examine    books    and    -cords    is 
specified   and   the   right  of   petition 
and  court  review  is  granted, 
'"certain    commodities    are    given 
specific     mention.        The    amended 
Act  aUo  includes  among  other  fea- 
tures   the    encouragement    ot     pro- 
ducers' cooperatives  and  an  appro- 
pnatU    of    funds    for    ehminating 
diseased  cattle. 


Forecast  Beef  Expansion 

Fewer  cattle  and  calves  will  be 
slaughtered  this  fall  than  last  when 
the  drought  forced  heavy  market- 
ings, according  to  the  mid-summer 
beef  cattle  outlook  report  issued 
recently  by  the  Bureau  of  Agr.cu  - 
tural  Economics.  1  he  reduction  is 
expected  to  be  chiefly  m  slaughter  o 
calves  and  of  the  better  grades  of 
steers. 

The  bureau  expects  a  larger  nurn- 
..I     .  .:ii  u..  (,-A  in  the  Lorn 
Per  oi  caiii*-  •»■••  "-  -  -    .  . 

Belt  this  fall  and  next  winter  in  view 
of  increased  feed  grain  P-d-fon^ 
The  result  will  be  larger  -arketing 
of  grain-fed  cattle  during  the  hrst 
half  of  1936  compared  w.th  the 
corresponding  period  in  I  n^. 

There    may    be    about    the    same 

u        r.(    rattle    on    farms     and 
number    ot     cattle    o" 

ranches  at  the  beginning  of   19  b  as 
there  were  at  the  beginning  of  \^i^- 

increase   lo  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

:rtr M-ilstp.  H'ver  where  the 
number  of  cattle  was  sharply  re- 
duced in  1934.  . 

No   material   increase   '«   '"   Pf^^" 

tU..»      arfas       it      IS     Siaitu, 

r>prt    in    other    areas.    '.  ,  i 

unless  reduced  production  of  cash 
crops  should  result  in  increased 
production  of  hay  and  pasture. 


65  Percent  Surplus 

The  Twin  City  (Minneapolis-St. 
Paul)  Milk  Producers  Associatmn 
has  invested  more  than  $1,800,000 
in  plants  and  equipment  for  the 
ournose  of  handling  surplus.  In 
lune  1935.  the  surplus  volume  was 
25  921  234  pounds  or  65  percent  of 
the  total  mUk  received  by  the  asso- 
ciation. 
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Want  to  Get  Ahead? 
Become  Co-operative  Minded ! 
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By  F.  M.  Twining, 

Director  of  Inter-State  Field  and  Test  Department 

You  CAN  HAVE  the  world  and  everything  that's  in  it."  Did  Kiphng 
have  in  mind  the  producers  of  food  necessities  when  he  wrote  those 
words  coupled  with  a  lot  of  great  big  "Ifs?" 
//  he  were  writing  "If"  today  he  probably  would  be  thinking  ot  the 
great  Dairy  Industry,  which  without  any  "Ifs.  Ands,  or  Buts"  needs  to 
do  a  lot  more  thinking,  practicing  and  preaching  of  cooperative  doctrines. 
By  doing  so  it  is  not  meant  that  they  should  give  up  any  ot  their 
individualism  as  producers.  Earl  B.  Clark,  dirt  farmer,  at  the  1935  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation  pointed  out  that  just  because  a  farmer  is  a  co- 
operator  he  doesn't  have  to  keep  his  individualism  from  being  rugged. 

Milk    Producers'    Association    is   an 


"We  need  as  never  before"  said 
Farmer  Clark,  "that  two  fisted, 
square-jawed  determined  fellow  who 
can  work  with  other  coof>erators  in 
the  study  and  solution,  not  only  of 
his  immediate  problems,  but  the 
problems  of  his  industry  as  well. 

"Rugged  individualism  can  work 
to  the  farmer's  disadvantage  if  he 
buys  and  sells  on  that  basis  but  it 
can  work  to  his  advantage  if  he 
applies  it  to  the  questions  and  diffi- 
culties that  require  rugged  answers." 

Plenty  of  Markets 
Too  Little  Marketing 

It  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  mar- 
kets   that    the    orderly    disposal    of 


example.  It  would  not  be  possible 
for  one  member  alone  to  have  his 
buttcrfat  test  checked,  the  dealers' 
weigh  scales  checked,  have  his  cows 
tested  for  buttcrfat  or  for  mastitis, 
find  the  cause  of  milk  being  returned, 
etc.  as  well  as  having  his  misunder- 
standings ironed  out  but  by  working 
cooperatively  these  services  are  an 
everyday  reality. 

A.A.A.  and  State  Milk  Control 

The  great  army  of  optimists  who 
feel  that  all  they  need  to  do  is  pro- 
duce, produce,  produce,  and  let  the 
Federal  or  State  governments  handle 
their    marketing    problems    without 


farm  and  dairy  products  is  not  what      any  organized  help  from  producers 


It  should  be.  particularly  so  jn  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country  for  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  with  its  great  in- 
dustries and  millions  of  wage  earners 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  consuming  areas. 

Cooperatives  Are  Necessary 

Seasonal  surpluses  can  be  avoided 
and  orderly  distribution  maintained 
only  by  cooperative  effort.  (See  U.S. 
D.A.  Technical  Bui.  No.  179  by 
Hutzel  Metzger  which  gives  a  very 
complete  report  of  the  splendid  work 
done  by  the  leading  coof)erative  milk 
producers'  associations  of  this  coun- 
try.) 

High  quality  standards  which 
bring  better  prices  must  necessarily 
begin  with  production  but  again  co- 
operative action  has  proven  the  most 
effective  means  of  getting  those 
quality  products  to  market.  This 
is  true  not  only  in  the  dairy  market- 
ing field  but  in  the  selling  of  poultry 
and  eggs,  oranges,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  many  other  commodities. 

Many  services  of  inestimable  value 
to  individual  producers  can  be 
maintained  only  by  the  cooperative 
effort  of  all  producers  of  an  as.socia- 
tion  working  together.  The  Field 
and  Test  service  of  the  Inter-State 


are  due  to  receive  the  greatest  dis- 
appointment and  disillusionment  of 
their  lives. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
understood  that  most  governmental 
market  control  activities,  both  Fed- 
eral and  State,  are  unconstitutional 
except  as  temporary  emergency 
measures.  A.  H.  Lauterbach.  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  whose  ex- 
perience as  head  of  the  Milk  Licens- 
ing Division  of  the  A.  A.  A.  places 
him  in  a  No.  I  position  to  speak 
regarding  the  necessity  of  a  coopera- 
tive set-up  said  at  our  1934  annual 
meeting:  — 

"I  want  to  say  that  regardless  of 
how  much  state  legislation  or  Federal 
legislation  you  are  able  to  get  to 
help  you  solve  your  milk  problems, 
you  are  not  going  to  get  what  you 
want  unless  you  have  a  real,  strong 
cooperative  organization.  " 

Don  Geyer,  Manager  of  the  Pure 
Milk  Association,  Chicago,  where 
the  first  milk  marketing  agreement 
under  the  A.  A.  A.  was  put  into  effect 
says,  "The  reason  why  state  and 
Federal  control  plans  break  down  is 
because  the  courts  move  too  slowly 
to  be  effective." 


A  splendid  example  of  wh;it  can 
be  accomplished  where  lederal  and 
state  control  agencies  work  hand-in- 
hand  with  a  strongly  united  group 
of  producers  is  shown  in  the  Boston 
Milk  Marketing  Area  where  the  New 
England  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, the  A.A.A.  and  the  State  Milk 
Control  bodies  have  established  and 
maintained  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory milk  markets  of  the  country. 
Concerning  the  need  for  coopera- 
tives along  with  governmental  con- 
trol, W.  P.  Davis,  General  Manager 
of  the  New  F-.ngland  Milk  Producers' 
Association  says, 

"1.  Cooperatives  have  a  vital  re- 
sponsibility in  backing  milk 
control  because  cooperatives 
can  act  faster  than  the  courts. 
"2.  CooF>eratives  must  keep  at 
full  fighting  strength  all  the 
time." 

Individualism,  sectionalism,  and  a 
spirit  of  "Id  Uncle  Sam  or  Georf>c  do 
it"  are  retarding  the  progress  of  effi- 
cient dairy  marveling. 

With  so  many  shining  examples  of 
the  excellent  work  cooperatives  arc 
doing  not  only  in  marketing  other 
commodities  but  right  in  the  dairy 
field:  the  Danish  cooperatives,  the 
Land  O'  Lakes  Creameries,  the 
Dairymen's  League,  with  the  re- 
markable accomplishments  familiar 
to  every  one  of  the  bargaining  coop- 
eratives such  as  New  I'.ngland  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  Connecticut, 
Maryland  State,  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  Richmond,  and  Pure  Milk 
of  Chicago  as  well  as  our  own  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
we  see  what  can  be  done  when  a 
majority  of  producers  in  a  given  area 
work  in  unity.  It  seems  nothing 
short  of  a  calamity  that  producers  of 
dairy  products  can  not  become  bet- 
ter organized  because  the  greater 
the  majority  of  affected  producers 
within  a  cooperative  the  greater  its 
success. 
Individualism  Gone  Haywire! 

The  kind  of  reverse  individualism 
that  is  far  too  common  is  recalled  by 
the  experience  of  a  member  who 
joined  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  several  years 
ago.  He  said,  "The  association  idea 
is  all  right  l)ut  it  doesn't  give  a  man 
a    chance    to    better    himself.  "       In 

(I'lrnse  turn  to  page   I  >) 


Association  Offices  Moved 


dairy  Council  in  Separate  Location 


YOUR  AS.sociATioN  has  moved  its 
offices  from  219  North  Broad 
Street  where  it  shared  offices 
with  the  Philadelphia  inter-.^tate 
[)airy  Council  since  March,  1928.  to 
401  North  Broad  Street.  The  new 
location  is  about  two  blocks  north 
of  the  present  office  on  the  same  side 
of  the  street  and  is  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  tenth  floor  of  the 
Terminal  Commerce  Building. 

The  decision  to  move  was  reached 
after  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  chose  new  offices  at 
Race  and  Twentieth  Streets  where 
they  have  a  two-story  office  building 
for  their  exclusive  use.  It  was  im- 
practical for  your  association  to  re- 
tain the  entire  floor  space  formerly 
used  jointly  by  the  two  organizations. 
After  careful  study  of  the  numerous 
available  locations,  including  a  pos- 
sible division  of  our  former  offices. 
tfie  space  on  the  tenth  floor  of 
Terminal  Commerce  Building  was 
selected  with  Field  and  Test  Depart- 
ment laboratories  on  the  seventh 
floor  of  the  same  building. 

The  new  offices  arc  in  a  modern 
office  building,  completed  in  1931. 
which  offers  unusual  facilities  at 
modest  cost.  In  many  respects  this 
building  ranks  as  among  the  most 
modern  and  complete  in  the  world, 
combining  spacious  offices,  display 
rooms  and  32  acres  of  warehouse 
space,  all  under  a  single  roof.  In 
addition  it  contains  a  600-car  garage 
for  the  use  of  tenants  and  their 
customers  including  our  members 
when  they  call  on  us  loading  and 
unloading  platforms  which  will  ac- 
commodate 140  trucks  at  one  time 
and  a  freight  station  of  the  Reading 
Railroad. 


Excellent  Facilities 

Floor  plans  for  our  office  spacj 
provide  a  conference  and  board 
room,  three  private  offices  for  A.  H. 
Lauterbach,  general  manager.  I. 
Ralph  ZoUers,  secretary,  and  H.  !■.. 
Jamison,  editor,  and  a  general  office 
and  equipment  room  on  the  tenth 
floor. 

In  addition,  laboratories  for  milk 
toting  and  for  bacteriological  work 
together  with  an  office  and  supply 
room  for  the  F'ield  and  Test  Depart- 
"lent.  all  under  the  supervision  of 
F.  M.  Twining,  will  be  maintained 
on  the  seventh  floor.  Ihis  division 
was  compelled  by  the  lack  in  the 
front  of  the  building  of  proper  hot 
^nd  cold  water,  sewage,  gas  and 
other  services  which  required  special 
iiandling  for  laboratory  use. 


The  accompanying  sketch  shows 
the  position  of  our  new  location  with 
relation  to  nearby  land  marks.  It  is 
directly  across  the  street  from  the 
Inquirer  Building  and  Tower  and  is 
one  block  north  of  the  Broadwood 
Hotel  where  your  association  has 
held  the  last  several  annual  meetings 
and  where  the  1935  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  on  November  20-21.  It 
is  four  blocks  from  City  Hall.  4'/2 
blocks  from  Broad  Street  Station  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  six 
blocks  from  the  Reading  Terminal. 
The  Race-Vine  station  of  the  Broad 
Street  Subway  is  one  block  south  of 
the  new  office. 

Members  and  other  friends  of  the 
Inter-State  are  urged  to  visit  us  at 
our  new  offices.  They  are  easy  to 
find  look  for  room  1012  or  if  you 
want  Mr.  Twining  or  the  laboratory, 
room  795.  Come  up.  walk  in.  make 
yourself  known.  We  are  here  to 
serve  you  and  want  you  to  visit  us, 
phone  us  (our  new  numbers  arc 
Walnut  3040  and  Walnut  3041).  or 
write  us. 

Dairy  Council  Moves 

The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  has  long  needed  added 
facilities,  especially  a  small  auditor- 
ium and  a  complete  demonstration 
kitchen  for  use  in  carrying  its  milk 
and  health  programs  to  leaders  in 
nutrition     education.  Their     new 

quarters  provide  these  facilities  and 


in  addition  the  new  location  is  close 
to    the    Department    of    lulucation 

offices,     thus    making    it    especially 

.    f        .      -I »_    „^ii    t — 

information  or  literature.  The  new 
Dairy  Council  office  is  on  Race 
Street  at  Twentieth,  directly  across 
from  the  Franklin  Institute  and 
facing  the  Parkway. 


For  Young  Men 

If  I  were  a  young  man  today  and 
sincerely  interested  in  agriculture;  if 
1  wanted  to  do  a  life  work  in  which 
I  felt  reasonably  sure  of  being  able 
to  render  a  real  service:  if  I  wanted 
as  associates  hard  working,  inspired 
companions,  1  would  associate  my- 
self with  the  cooperative  movement. 

A  worker  in  the  cooperative 
movement  daily  faces  the  challenge 
and  the  opportunity  to  draw  on 
every  atom  of  resourcefulness  he 
possesses;  to  apply  every  bit  of  his 
ability  and  courage;  to  make  every 
inch  of  growth  of  which  he  is  capable. 

Economic  freedom  and  spiritual 
freedom  are  the  greatest  possible 
possessions  of  the  farmer.  Regimen- 
tation kills  freedom.  The  coopera- 
tive movement  alone  is  the  means  for 
him  to  safeguard  his  independence. 

H.  E.  Babcock.  Manager.  Coopera- 
tive Grange  League  Federation  Ex- 
change. 


Prices  Paid  Producers 
On  Other  Markets 

Class  I  price.  3.5%  milk  for  August. 
Weighted  Average  price  for  June  (Jc) 
or  July  (Jy)-  All  prices  f.  o.  h.  city 
except  Neu)  York  price  applies  to  201- 
10  zone  and  Chicago  price  to  61-70 
mile  zone. 


Claxn      B-(>i 

Average 

Market 

1         nidrt- 

Rcta 

1    Weighlrd 

Price       cntial 

Prin 

Prire 

Philadelphia 

$2  60     4 

Mr 

$2  258.Jy 

Pittsburgh 

248     4 

II 

J 

Wheeling 

2  175  25 

II 

143    Jc 

New  York  City 

2  445  4 

li 

146    Jc 

Raltimore 

2JR     5  8 

12 

> 

Washington 

27^     7 

n 

> 

Detroit 

248     ^ 

12 

1  75    Jc 

1  lartford 

294     4 

13 

2  229  )c 

Milwaukee 

2.05      } 

10 

1  58    Jy 

Boston 

2966  2  6 

12 

2  238Jc 

Richmond 

270     4 

12 

2  14    Jc 

St.  Paul 

175     4 

10 

1  42    je 

June  Prices 

San  Irancisco 

2.03     58 

12 

> 

Des  Moines 

2  00     3 

i 

1  44 

Louisville 

2  235  2.5 

12 

1  74 

Chicago 

2.20     4 

II 

1.547  Jc 

Many  a  man  is  compelled  to  keep 
his  word  because  no  one  will  take  it. 
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Pioneering  in 
Camp  Life 


KlWabeA  M"G.  GraKam, Editor 

From  Cathedral  to 
Little  Brown  Church 


I  lANNAi  1  McK  LYONS.  M  D  Reprinted  from  The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Review 


"Bring  blankets 
and  blankets  and 
then  another  blan- 
ket!" Such  were 
the  instructions  to 
the  Monroe  County 
women  as  they  pre- 
pared  for  their 
camp.  It  had  been 
so  unbearably  hot 
that  one  did  not 
want  to  even  say 
the  word  "blanket  " 
But  how  wise  the  instructions  proved,  for 
before  they  broke  camp  they  not  only  were 
using  their  blankets  but  were  resorting  to 
the  Indian  practice  of  "duckmg  and  coming 
up"  occasionally  for  air  ...  ,  p. 
For  the  f^rst  time  the  Agricultural  tjc- 
tension  Service  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College  carried  out  the  project  oJ  Kecrea- 
tional  Camps  for  Women  Three  of  the 
I  iome  Demonstrators  in  different  parts  ot 
the  state  had  asked  the  privilege  of  trying 
out  such  a  camp  for  their  women,  bach  had 
a  different  setting. 

Lycoming    County    women    held    their 
camp  above  Williamsport.   in  June       I  hey 
took  most  of  the  food  with  them  into  camp 
and   did   most   o»    their   cooking   and   work 
which  was  not   taxing  to  anyone  when   so 
many   hands  were   ready   to   help       Mont- 
gomery  and   Monroe  County  camps  came 
in  the  vacation  month  of  August.     Mont- 
gomery   County    women    went    over    their 
border  to  hold  their  camp,   using  the  ^e" 
equipped  grounds  of  the  Philadelphia  Y.  M. 
C.  A.    1  lere  bedding  and  food  were  furnish- 
ed     The  women  cared  for  their  own  rooins 
and  when  the  big  trays  were  brought  to  the 
tables,  they  took  turns  in  placing  the  food 
on  the  table  and  removing  the  things  before 
dessert  was  served. 

Monroe  County,  too.  went  over  the 
border  They  used  the  1  lugh  Beaver  Y.  M 
C  A.  camp  in  Pike  County.  I  lere  the  cook 
and  three  counsellors  had  been  retained 
Food  was  furnished  and  served,  but  bedding 
such  as  sheets,  blankets,  etc  ,  had  to  be 
brought  to  camp.  The  young  counsellors 
set  the  pace  in  building  most  successful  camp 
fires  and  leading  in  corn  popping  and 
marshmallow  roasts. 

Were  the  camps  a  success?  Did  the  wo- 
men rest?  The  aim  was  it  reached?  Is  it 
worth  doing  again? 

One  could  not  answer  these  questions 
without  a  glance  at  the  very  carefully  pre- 
pared programs.  The  theme  for  the  week 
we  find  is  "1  lome-Made  1  lappiness"  "The 
Enrichment  of  Life." 

This  in  detail  was  carried  out  by  keeping 


From  vaulted  cathedral  and  -'little  brown  church  in   the  wildwood" 
alike  comes  an  ever  broadening  inquiry  mto  co-operat.on  and  .ts  promise 

^°'  '):LT;11s  ^g^o'rr  l.ke  the  tr.ckle  of  water  through  the  breast  o( 
a  dam:  today  .t  is  as  though  a  thousand  leaks  were  begmnmg  to  undermme 

'''  Defi;Lrthe"chr.st.an  church  is  setting  forth  to  find  out  the  facts 
SlowWbu  surely,  even  though  ponderously,  .t  .s  moving  out  mto  the  open 
Before  he  lef  for  India  last  year  that  rare  plumed  kn.ght  of  the  m.ss.on 
c  ^J  i  IrXl  lones  said  "The  church  must  provide  an  alternatm 
:'coLu;?l'o^rcu;b  to  ,.,■■  Today.  ,„  h,s  la.es.  book.  -Chn.., 
Alternative  .o  CommunUm".  he  g.ves  '",„'I'=;-J- p,„    ,„j^  -jy^  „„, 


in    mind    the    four    sided 
Recreational  Association. 


program    of    the 


1  Physical     Good     health     makes     for 

home  happiness. 

2  Mental     "Not    in    doing    what    you 

like  but  in  liking  what  you  do  is 
the  secret  of  happiness." 
3 — Social     There  has  been  a  revival  of 
(See  next  column) 


interest    in    home-made    recreation 
and  community  parties  with  games 
and  singing. 
4     Spiritual  Vespers     the   best   hour  of 
the  day.    One  group    "dramatized 
"The  Story  of  the  Angelus".  bring- 
ing    very     vividly     the     beautifu 
customs   of    the   peasants    so    well 
portrayed  by  Millet. 
As  you  turn  the  pages  of  the  very  well 
planned   schedule   you   find   more   than   an 
ordinary     camp    program    of     bird     walks, 
setting-up   exercises,    rest    time,    free    time, 
handcraft,  assembly,  etc..  but  a  page  sug- 
gesting: ,  .       .. 
"What  to  do  with  your  free  time 
"High  points  of  assembly  periods" 
"Quotations  caught  here  and  there 
"Entertainment    features    that    could    be 

used  in  my  home  community 
"Name   and    address   of   new    songs   and 

books"  , 

"New    ideas    1    have   gotten    from    other 

women  r  •      j      i 

"Name    and    address    of    new    friends    I 
have  made  at  camp 

But  not  one  thing  was  compulsory,  one 
could  sit  on  the  porch  all  day  long  with 
hands  in  lap  if  that  was  the  thing  they  cared 
to  do.  It  was  hoped  they  would  all  want  to 
go  to  assemblies:  and  they  did  want  to  go; 
and  also  to  every  other  thing  The  best  co- 
operators  one  ever  knew! 
A  few  high  points: 

The  camp  paper  published  daily  "The 
Ex:ho"  filled  with  the  camp  news  and 
notes  of  their  guests.  . 

Outstanding    was    Mrs.    Florence    Grw- 
com's  bird  talks.    Can  you  imagine  the 
wee  gasp  as  she  showed  the  picture  of 
a  cuckoo  saying  "if  it  were  not  for  this 
bird    you    would    have    no    bread,    no 
macaroni,  no  cereal.      It  destroys  the 
weed  seeds  and  insects  that  prey  on  our 
grain  fields." 
With  new  songs  and  motion  songs  Mrs. 
Giles  Miller  had  an  interesting  audi- 
ence, perhaps  "The  Old  Mill  Stream" 
was  most  popular. 
Miss  Florence  I  lall  brought  a  very  up-to- 
date  message  as  she  urged  "more  con- 
(Pleane  turn  to  page  H) 


Step",  Doctor  Jones  plunges  unreservedly 
into  the  stream  of  Co-operation  as  the 
alternative  to  the  vicious,  destructive  eco- 
nomic system  of  modern  Russia.    These  art 

his  words:  ... 

"We  can  help  to  develop  the  cooperativt 
spirit  instead  of  the  competitive  by  organu^ 
ing    Co-operatives    of    various    types   and 

Few  men  are  so  world  traveled  as  Stanley 
Jones  so  powerful  so  persuasive,  so  bnlli 
ant  so  meek.  Out  of  his  vast  exper.en« 
he  pictures  a  world  sobbing  with  gnei 
languishing  with  fever,  dying  with  anaemu 
all  for  the  want  not  of  the  h)ounty  ol 
earth,  but  of  the  common  sense  amonj 
human  beings  to  adjust  themselves  and  the 
world  about  them  to  an  economic  order  that 
can  and  will  bring  peace,  happiness  and 
contentment.  . 

Denmark  has  pointed  the  way  for  »he 
has  widely  distributed  the  wealth  ol  htr 
people  by  means  of  Co-operatives^ 

There  are  scarcely  any  rich  and  scarcely 
any  poor  in  Denmark  Wahin  the  framt 
work  of  the  present  order  they  have  dont 
much  to  change  conditions  and  to  prepare 
for  the  new  order  In  the  midst  of  an  armrt 
world  they  have  voted  to  disarm,  they  who 
were  once  one  of  the  greatest  free-boolmi 
nations  of  Europe  They  are  moving  towari 
a  Cooperative  society,  and  are  doing  it 
without   recourse   to   the   brutalities  ot  the 

class  war.  ,  .         ,      , 

Kagawa  of  Japan  is  making  the  forming 
of  Cooperatives  among  various  typ«  ^ 
people  in  various  occupations  a  part  ol  the 
Kingdom  of  God  movemerjt  I  le  is  improv- 
ing the  economic  and  moral  condition  ot  vaii 
numbers  and  at  the  same  time  tra.mn, 
them  for  the  new  Cooperative  bociety. 

Turn  now  to  the  Protestant  churched 
listen  to  that  brilliant  expoundesr  of  Nx.^ 
Ethics  of  the  Chicago  Theological  beminary 
Dr.  Arthur  E.  Holt:         ...  _, 

"First  As  compared  with  other  mov^ 
ments  which  attempt  to  reform  the  other 
fellow,  the  Cooperative  movement  itaru 
with  reforming  themselves. 

(Please  turn  to  page   15) 


Magic 


//  /  had  a  magic  house 

This  minule. 
I  k.noW  some  things 

1  would  have  in  it. 

And  one  would  be 
A  water  sf3out. 

TL -J    ...L-_    .„...   I,,rnfd  H 

Milk  came  out! 


— JOSEPHINE  PEASE 


The  Forgotten  Child 

Cooperative  dytnmunity  Series  No.  4 

We  stopped  just  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  a  little 
cove  We  had  come  to  spend  the  evemng  with  friends. 
As    we    arrived,   they    were    coming    in   to  the  milk  house 

E/ia  'beerr„^-'>s^d.  ".w't',  z,tJz.T^stk  t: 

l;l  houses  and  pu.  in  elcc.ric  W^U  and  appliances  smce  our  coopera.,ve 
community  program  had  gotten  under  way,  ,     .   j    „j 

wTuke  Sunday  evening  calls     Somehow        "The  rural  child  has  been  overlooked  and 


"Civilization  does  not  go  by  leaps  >'"' 
bounds,  but  by  little  pushes  of  commor 
folks  like  you  and  me." 


folks   seem    more   apt    to    reveal    their    real 
selves,    to   express    their    heartfelt    longings 
and  hopes  at  the  close  of  a  quiet  Sabbath 
Perhaps    the    lessons    of     the    morning    in 
Sabbath   School    and   church    have   entered 
their   souls   and   through   all    the  day    have 
burned    into    their    consciousness,    reaching 
at  eventide  a  fullness  that  requires  expres- 
sion     At  any  rate,  as  the  sun  sank  lower 
and  farm  life  became  quiet  for  the  night,  and 
a  cricket  chirped  in  the  trumpet  vine  near 
by    we  talked       Perhaps    I    should   say   we 
dreamed,  for  when   folks'  expressiorjs  most 
nearly     reveal     their    souls    we    cal      them 
dreams      I   think  all  the  wor  d  would  be  a 
better   place   if   we   could    hold   fast    to  our 
dreams  and  keep  our  vision  clear      I   tliink 
wonders  and  miracles  could  be  accomplish- 
ed    But  when  Monday  morning  comes  with 
its  routine,   somehow   we  cover  our   hearts 
with  a  shell  of  sordidness.     Isn  t  it  a  grand 
plan  that  has  allowed  a  Sabbath  so  tliat  at 
least  once  a  week  we  may  be  at  our  finest 

and  best?  ,   ,  ■ 

Mr  Rhodes  was  talking  to  H'll  of  his 
boys,  two  of  whom  were  in  I  ligh  bchooL 
One  of  them  was  interested  in  animals  and 
the  other  in  machinery.  1  le  said  1  should 
like  better  cattle,  better  barns  and  e«juip- 
ment  for  if  I  can  build  this  place  up  a  little 
I  can  keep  my  boys  on  the  farm  1  know 
that  is  where  their  greatest  happiness  lies_ 

As  they  talked  I  slipped  over  and  spoke 
to  the  mother  about  the  smaller  chi  dren^ 
It  was  of  this  particular  project  that  I 
wanted  to  thmk  and  plan  We  had  many 
small  children  in  our  community,  most  ot 
them  apparently  well  because  of  naturally 
healthful  conditions  But  there  were  some 
things  that  worried  some  of  us:  thin  little 
legs  and  arms,  and  peaked  eyes  that  spoke 
of  malnutrition  Little  bodies  that  should 
have  been  active  seemed  tired.  Aching  legs 
that  told  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  coughs 
that  suggested  infected  tonsils  and  fore- 
runners of  bad  hearts 

Grace  Abbot  said  in  January  of  this  year. 


forgotten  in  the  socul  planning  ot  the  last 
twenty  years  "     Unlike  the  city  child  who 
has  not.  the  rural  child  almost    always  /las 
the    essentials    of    good    health:     sunshine, 
fresh    air,    good    food    and    freedom    from 
contagion       Because  of   this,   it   becomes  a 
matter  of  adult  education      Too  often,  too 
much  of  the  milk  goes  to  the  milk  plarit  to 
be  used  for  the  city  child,   forgetting     the 
quart  of  milk  a  day  for  each  girl  until  her 
last  baby  is  weaned,  and  the  quart  ot  milk 
a  day  for  each  boy  until  he  is  twenty-one. 
Too  often  the  freshest  and  finest  fruit  goes 
to  town  for  other  folks'  children    Too  often 
the  city  child  eats  the  butter  which  is  made 
from  the  milk  from   the  farm  home  where 
the  children  eat  oleomargarine      Too  often 
care  is  not  taken  to  see  that  fruit  is  washed, 
and  we  wonder  why  there  is  a  pain  in  the 
stomach.     Too  often  the  eggs  are  taken  to 
the  store  and  the  child  fed  on  pork       I  oo 
often    the   eggs   are   traded    for   starch   and 
sweets   instead  of  oranges      Tt>o  often   the 
meals   are    planned    for   men    doing    heavy 
work  and  the  children  are  expected  to  be 
satisfied  with  them 

"Yes.  we  have  it  all  planned 
And  we  are  going  to  discuss  and  study 
together  how  some  individuals  in  our  com- 
munity can  be  connected. 

The    men    had    risen   and    the   hour   was 
getting  late.  , 

We  are  going  to  have  our  meeting  ol 
mothers  on  Wednesday  afternoon  And  we 
are  going  to  discuss  and  study  together  how 
home  conditions  in  our  community  can  be 
corrected.  We  are  inviting  the  teen  age 
girls,  who  help  to  care  for  the  children  and 
who  are  the  mothers  of  tomorrow.  I  hey 
are  going  to  sing  for  us  some  of  the  hne 
old  lullabies  that  they  have  been  practicing 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  mothers 
whom  we  discovered  had  had  splendid 
musical  training.  »l     r     . 

"The  world  marches  forward  on  the  leet 
of  little  children." 

And  so  does  the  Cooperative  Community. 


Three  Hundred  Attend 
Inter-State  Local  Meeting 

With  an  attendance  of  325  we 
greeted  Mr.  Lauterbach  at  the  High 
School  Auditorium  in  Mercersburg 
on  August  7th.  About  half  oi  ihe 
audience  was  women  and  children 
and  the  good  cheer  and  happy  confi- 
dence that  pervades  the  atmosphere 
of  a  truly  cooperative  gathering  pre- 
vailed. .  , 

P.  A.  Neely,  Local  President, 
presided,  and  after  two  numbers 
from  the  orchestra,  introduced  Mr, 
Welty.  the  President  of  our  organiza- 
tion, who  spoke  on  the  relations  of 
our  Cooperative  with  the  State 
Control  Board, 

Mr,  Neely  then  presented  Mr. 
Lauterbach  to  the  members,  a 
number  of  whom  had  come  some 
distance  from  the  Path  Valley  and 
Fulton  County  Locals  to  greet  him 
and  hear  him  speak.  He  made 
himself  one  of  us  and  won  our  re- 
spect for  his  leadership  by  his 
recital  of  his  experiences  with  Co- 
operatives. 

The  ice  cream  for  the  meeting 
was  provided  by  Supplee-WiUs- 
jones  at  the  request  of  the  Local 
officers,  and  the  pretzels  were  fur- 
nished by  Hege  and  Myers,  local 
merchants. 

We  cannot  too  greatly  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  coopera- 
tion every  where  in  evidence,  and  of 
the  untiring  effort  of  the  Local 
officers  in  making  such  a  grand  meet- 
ing possible!  Always  we  build  for 
happier  homes  and  more  Coopera- 
tive Communities, 

A  Local  Reporter 
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OFFICIAL  NOTICE 


19th   Annual    Stockholders'    Meeting 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

r       Broadwood  Hotel.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
November  20-21,  1935 

rc-p^ilfoYoVcc,  and  ,or  .ho  ..ansac.lon  o,  =-'-^^-- ^ -    -dr^'T'L Zo...„..  SccrCa... 


Sept»»nfcer,  1935 


Directorships 

The  terms  of  the  following  named  directors  will  expire  a 
and  Locals  which  each  represents  arc  given  herewith  for  tfie  intor 

II.  D 


Allkbacu.  District  I 

Center  Point. 

Limerick. 

Palm. 

Pottstown. 

Red  1  lill. 

Trappe. 

Zieglerville. 

Boyertown, 

S.  K.  Andrews,  District  2 

Cambridge-Church  C  reck. 
I  lurlock-l  ederalbburg. 
Princess  Anne, 
Snow  1  lill. 

Ira  J.  Book.  District  5 
Christiana. 
East  Earl. 
New  I  lolland. 
Lampcter-Wcst  Willow. 
Leola. 

Lilitz-Neffsvillc. 
Mount  Joy, 
F'aradise, 
Stevens, 
Strasburg, 
Wilmer, 

1  1    W    Cook,  District  6 
Kirkwood. 
Middletown, 
Newark- Applcton. 
Tallcyville, 
Townscnd, 

Ell    Donovan,  District  7 
East  Dover, 
Felton. 
I  iarrington, 
Kenton, 

Smyrna-Clayton. 
Dagsboro, 


Montgomery  Co..  Pa. 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
Berks  Co,  Pa. 


Dorchester  Co  ,  Md 
Dorchester  Co  .  Md 
Somerset  Co  ,  Md 
Worcester  Co  ,  Md 


Lancaster 
Lanca.slcr 
Lancaster 
Lancaster 
Lancaster 
Lancaster 
Lancaster 
Lancaster 
Lancaster 
Lancaster 
Lancaster 


Co  ,  Pa. 
Co  ,  Pa. 
Co  ,  Pa. 
Co  ,  Pa. 
Co  .  Pa. 
Co  .  Pa 
Co  .  Pa 
Co  ,  Pa 
Co  ,  Pa 
Co  .  Pa 
Co.,  Pa 


New  Castle  Co., 
New  Castle  Co., 
New  Castle  Co., 
New  Castle  Co., 
New  Castle  Co., 

Kent  Co.,  Del. 
Kent  Co  ,  Del. 
Kent  Co  ,  Del. 
Kent  Co  ,  Del 
Kent  Co  ,  Del. 
Sussex  Co..  Del 


Del 
Del 
Del 
Del 
Del 


to  be  filled 

t  the  time  of  the  forthcoming  annual 
mation  of  all  members. 

Delmar, 
Nassau, 
Seaford, 

Philip  Pricf.,  District  14 
Avon-Grove. 
Coatesvillc-Pomcroy, 
Doc  Run, 

Kennett  .Squarc-Unionvillc, 
West  Chester, 

Albert  Sarig.  District  15 
Fiarto, 
Bethel, 

ricctWCKxl, 

Klinesvillc, 

Lyons  Station, 

Olcy. 

.Shartlesville, 

Shoemakersville, 

Topton, 

Virginville. 

Lakeside, 

B    1  I.  Wf.lty,  District  2') 
Beaver  Creek, 
Clear  Spring, 
I  lagerstown, 
Keedysville. 
Lappans-l-air  Pl.iy, 
Middletown. 
Chambersburg, 
Mcrcersburg, 
Path  Valley, 
Waynesboro, 
Martinsburg, 
Moorefield, 

I".  P.  WiLLiTs,  District  26 
Chadds  l-"ord, 
Concordville, 
Media, 
Village  (jrcen. 


meeting.      The  Dislricta 

Sussex  Co.,  Del. 
Sussex  Co.,  Del. 
Sussex  Co  ,  Del. 


Chester  Co. 
Chester  Co 
Chester  Co. 
Chester  Co 
C  hester  Co,  Pa 


Pa. 
Pa. 
Pa 
F»a 


Berks  Co 

Fierks  Co 

FJcrks  Co 

Fierks 

Fk-rks 

Fkrks 

Fkrks 

Fkrks 

Fk-rks 

fkrks 


Co 
Co 
Co 
Co 
Co 
Co 
Co 


Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa. 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa. 

Pa 


Schuylkill  Co  ,  F'a 

Washington  Co  ,  Md 
Washington  Co,  M<l 
Washington  Co  ,  Md 
Washington  Co  .  Md 
Washington  Co  ,  Md 
I'rederick  Co  ,  Md 
F'ranklin  Co  .  Pa. 
F-"ranklin  Co  ,  Pa. 
F  ranklin  Co  .  Pa 
F'ranklin  Co  .  Pa. 
IWkeley  Co  .  W    Va 
Hardy  Co,  W    Va 

Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Delaware  Co  ,  Pa. 
Delaware  Co  ,  Pa. 


Cover  Crop  Saves  Soil 

"Hverytimc  a  rain  carries  away 
topsoil,  your  farm  is  losing  not  only 
valuable  topsoil  and  its  natural  and 
added  fertility  and  humus,  but  it  is 
also  losing  protection  against  con- 
tinuous increased  losses  of  these 
three  things."  says  H.  B.  Sprague, 
agronomist  at  the  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  "Water  runoff 
on  thin  soils  is  tremendous,  since 
the  absorbing  ability  of  a  soil  de- 
pends largely  upon  its  humus  con- 
tent. 

"A  cover  crop  serves  two  purposes 
in  a  soil  erosion  control  program.  It 
protects  land  that  is  awaiting  anoth- 
er corn  or  vegetable  crop  from  wash- 


ing and,  plowed  under,  it  increases 
not  only  the  ferility  of  the  soil  but 
also  its  permeability,  or  the  rate  at 
which  it  will  absorb  rainfall. 

"The  following  cover  crop  mixture 
is  being  used  by  farmers  in  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service's  demonstra- 
tion project  area  in  Hunterdon  and 
Somerset  counties:  \OVl  pounds 
Italian  Rye  grass,  5  pounds  timothy, 
3  pounds  red  top,  2  pounds  alsike 
clover  and  4  pounds  mammoth  red 
clover." 

• 

Good  ventilation  for  the  me- 
chanical milk  cooler  makes  the 
cooler  more  efficient  and  saves 
money. 


"The  people  in  our  part  of  town 
arc  watching  the  result  of  a  very 
interesting  conflict." 

"What  is  it>" 

"An  irresistible  blonde  has  just 
met  an  immovable  bachelor." 

A  man  from  Kansas  was  looking 
into  the  depths  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.  "Do  you  know,"  said  the 
guide,  "it  took  millions  of  years 
for  this  great  abyss  to  be  carved 
out>" 

The  man  from  Kansas  was  tre- 
mendously impressed.  "You  don  t 
toll  me."  he  commtnted.  "Why,  1 
didn't  know  this  was  a  government 
job."     Service  Magazine. 


Inspection  Requirements 


A  DEFINITE  understanding  of 
dairy  farm  inspection  require- 
ments will  help  every  producer 
in  meeting  those  requirements.  As 
is  well  known,  most  states  have 
established  their  own  regulations, 
that  is,  they  iiave  set  up  rules  which 

ffovern  the  sanitary  surroundings  in 
o      .  II         ir  „  :ii.     I 

prOaUCinv;      anu      naiiunus      iimrw     iiiiv. 

certain  milk  products  sold  to  con- 
sumers in  their  states. 

in  addition,  many  municipalities 
have  set  up  rules  of  their  own  which 
may  be  more  strict  than  the  state 
regulations. 

Regulations  are  needed.  The  de- 
batable question  is  just  what  consti- 
tutes fair  and  reasonable  regulations 
that  will  actually  insure  a  better  and 
safer  milk.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  production  of  clean,  safe 
and  good  milk  depends  more  upon 
the  man  than  upon  his  equipment. 

Yet  rules  must  be  laid  down  which 
will  help  protect  the  milk  consuming 
public  from  an  occasional  poor  sup- 
ply produced  by  those  who  may  not 
be  careful  every  day.  We  present 
you  herewith  some  of  the  definitions 
which  appear  on  the  back  of  the 
farmer's  copy  of  the  "Dairy  Farm 
Sanitation  Report"  approved  by 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health. 

The  remainder  of  these  require- 
ments will  be  published  in  an  early 
issue  of  the  Inter-State  Mii.K  Pro- 
ducers' Review. 

Milk  for  Pasteurization  Shall  Be 

Milk  Produced  and  Handled  in 

Accordance  With  the  Following 

Uniform  Requirements 

"(a)  The  milk  shall  be  from  a 
cow  or  cows  determined  by  physical 
examination,  and  tuberculin  tests, 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
rules,  regulations  and  practices  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; pertaining  to  the  individual 
accredited  hercl  plan  or  modified 
accredited  area  plan,  to  be  free  from 
communicable  disease.  Physical 
examination  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
licensed  veterinarian  at  least  annual- 
ly in  accordance  with  procedure 
adopted  by  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association.  Diseased  cat- 
tle, particularly  those  affected  with 
tuberculosis,  mastitis,  purulent  me- 
tritis and  other  febrile  conditions 
shall  be  segregated  from  the  dairy 
herd.  An  accurate  record  of  all 
tuberculin  tests  and  physical  exami- 
nation of  cattle  shall  be  kept  on  file 
m  the  milk  plant  where  the  milk  is 
received  and  shall  be  available  at  all 
times  for  inspection. 

"(b)  A  suitable  cow  stable  shall 
ke  provided  at  each  dairy  farm.  The 
Doors  and  gutters  of  such  parts  of 
Jairy  barns  where  cows  are  kept  and 
nilked  shall  be  constructed  of  con- 


crete or  other  equally  impervious 
material  and  kept  in  good  repair. 
Cow  stable  walls  shall  be  reasonably 
smooth  and  free  from  cracks  and 
crevices,  ceiling  tight,  air  space  at 
least  500  cu.  feet  per  cow  and  un- 
obstructed window  area  not  less 
than  2  sq.  feet  per  cow.  Passage- 
_    :_ „r    ..    „l,..n    U„    ^t 

V«(^V«3  111  |t.(AI  *-*■  w«iJ>»»i>         v>*k>A*a  fc--.-  *.*.. 

least  four  feet  wide  including  manure 
gutters.  Dairy  animals  shall  be 
separated  from  other  live  stock  by  a 
tight  partition,  except  horses  if  kept 
under  same  conditions  of  cleanliness 
as  required  of  cows. 

"(c)  Cow  yards  shall  be  kept 
reasonably  clean,  graded  and  free  of 
accumulation  of  liquid  manure. 
Waste  from  pig  pens,  barns  or  milk 
houses  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
drain  to  cow  yard.  Manure  shall  be 
stored  inaccessible  to  cows.  ' 

"(h)  A  sanitary  flush  type  toilet 
or  privy  shall  be  provided  on  the 
dairy  farm.  Privies  shall  have  fly 
tight  vaults  and  overflow  or  drainage 
to  surface  of  ground  shall  be  pre- 
vented. Privies  shall  be  cleaned 
before  excreta  level  rises  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Privies  and 
cesspools  shall  not  be  located  so  as 
to  endanger  water  supply. 

"(i)  Persons  ill  or  recovering 
from  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  sy- 
philis, diphtheria,  septic  sore  throat. 
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scarlet  fever  or  milk  borne  diseases 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  upon 
a  dairy  farm  or  come  in  contact  with 
dairy  farm  employes  until  permitted 
by  properly  constituted  health  au- 
thorities. Persons  affected  with 
active  tuberculosis  or  tyj>hoid  car- 
riers shall  be  prohibited  from  engag- 
ing in  any  work  concerned  with  the 
production  and  handling  of  milk. 
The  hands  and  fore  arm  of  milkers 
shall  be  free  of  active  infections  uml 
running  sores." 


WHAT 
PRICE 
IDEAS? 


► 
► 
► 
► 
► 
► 
► 


TFiat  is  wFiat  every  piece  of 
good  printing  is  —AN  IDEA 

li  you  would  be  interested  in  a  good 
printer's  idea  about  good  printing, 
we  are  at  your  disjwsal  at  any  time. 

Call,  write  or  phone 
West  Chester  No.  1 


Horace  F.  Temple 

Incorporated 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


ELKA'KN  years  without  an 
'  accident  -  that  was  >\i. 
lirown's  driving  rcconl.  "Whv 
should  I  carrv  insurance?"  sai<l 
he.  "I'll  never  be  to  blame  lor 
an  accident. 

He  was  wrong. 

X  marks  the  sp»>t  where  a 
blowout  swerved  Brown's  car 
into  another  one.  The  suit  for 
personal  liability  and  property 
damages    was    $7(M)().()().       The 


sherirt   sold   his  farm   lt»  salisly 
the  court's  decision. 

.$17.00  wouUl  have  bniiglil 
>\r.  Brown  |Mt)teclion  against 
claims  up  to  $.')000  and  $10,000. 
$17.00  will  do  the  same  lor  you. 
Just  send  the  coupon  today. 


I    PENNA.  THRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS 
I    MUTUAL  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  CO. 

MU    S.     18TH    .ST..    II.\RRISBIIR<;.     PA. 

I,cl  me  know  more  about  y<iur  $.S,000 
and  $10,000  automobile  liability  In- 
■uranre. 


Name 


AdJross.. 


PLAY  SAFE 


Mail  this  , 

Coupon  Today  « 


City 

PI.AY  SAPK. 


M.iil  ThiH  Cinipitn  TiKlrtv! 
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Nominating  Petition 

For  DIRECTOR  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 

District 

be  filled  •«  «•>«  annual  election 
Turn  .o  ,.a.e  '" '-'ina  Vh^'usT  ol^t^UMon;.".  to  tho»e  d...r.ct,.. 

of  director,  on  fjovember  20  and  «»e  I  producer."  A..oc..t,on 

Sect.on  13,  paragraph  (0.oMHeW;l.w-|;^He'nter^^^^^^^^^  ^_^    l*'"'"- ''"T. UT.". 

provides    that       A  "X'&^r'eTarVon  or  before  October    l.t    nomm......  k-. 

district,  shall  file  with  '''f.^r"^,    p|.„„g  h.m  m  nomination. 

least  ten  stockholders  of  that  district,  p  .    ,,  .      .  candidate  for  the  office  of  director 

Section   n.  paragraph  (m)       'No  P«7°;';^f^k'^„,%h:  co7p"'««'°"-  •"<!  »''•»  ^'"^  ^t 

unless  h-Ji"  l"--  '"'1  :n'r:^n:d*  "sl^clmacVi:'  a  period  of  at  least  on.  year  previous 

on  file  with  the  Association  a  signea  saie 

to  the  time  of  such  election.  ,,11  f     ^L^      In^pr-StatC 

We.   the  undersigned  stockholders  of   '"^f   '"'^'^^f  ^"f 
Milk    Producers'    Association    petition    to    place    the    name 


I 


State -,— • 

^n^iie  nomination  ballot  (ordl7ector  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
.     .       ,      .,  district. 

...a  o„  :^;.ufo„  .„  place  a  na.e  o„  .He  no^.na.on^b^ol. 
Signatures  of  Members 

(Names  must  be  legible) 


;;^^„.m..  mav  be  included  on  thi.  petition.  Attach  bl.n.  .Heet.  Hereto  for  that  pu^«. 

This  petition  r^ust  be  in  the  Association  Secretary  s  office 
401  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  by  October  1.  1935.  

"A  sound  program  of  raising  re- 
placements economically  is  most 
vital  to  the  thinking  New  Jersey 
dairyman.  It  is  a  sound  practice 
for  all  dairy  sections  of  the  ^tate 
not  only  during  the  cycle  of  high 
prices,  but  as  a  permanent  practice. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Control  Order  Suspended 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

unanimously,  and  transmitted  by 
phone  to  the  Control  Board  which 
was  at  the  moment  holding  a  hear- 
ing with  representatives  of  milk 
dealers  from  all  parts  of  Pennsylva- 

''The  Executive  Committee  of  Iht 
Interstate  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion  is  injaoor  of  PennsylvarriaMilk 
Control  Board  Officiui  G.J^.^^o  24 
for  a  trial  period  of  forty-five  dayt 
provided  the  dealers  do  no<  c/o« 
plants  and  accept  all  the  milk  Ik 
farmers  produce. 

At  the  same  time  as  its  announce- 
ment of  suspension  of  Order  No.  24, 
the  Control  Board  announced  public 
hearings  on  the  Milk  Control  Board 
Order  to  be  held  at  Harrisburg  on 
September  9-10-11.     Subjects  to  be 
covered  at  the  hearings  are  expected 
to  include  many  of  the  points  in  the 
order  to  which  objections  have  been 
raised.       It    is   expected    that    after 
these    hearings    the    order    will   be 
revised  as  soon  as  possible  and  made 
effectve  at  a  date  shortly  thereafter. 


Farmers  Income  Increasing  j 

The  gross  income  in  1934  from  all 
farm  sources,  including  benefit  pay- 
ments, was  approximately. $/.>W. 
000,000.  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricuhural  Leo- 
nomics.  This  was  an  increase  o 
nearly  $900,000,000  or  12.4  percen 
morethanthel933farrn.ncomean 

I     ^„f   *?   hillion    or    36.7   percent 
'n^r  .hL    ;hr$5,337,000.000  . 

1932  which  was  the  low  point  of  the 
rieoression.  Benefit  payments  in 
f5?rarounted  to  $594,000,000 

Total  farm  income  in  ''^/^'^J« 
$1  1 ,971.000,000  which  was  the  high 
est  since  1920.  . 

It  is  reported  that  costs  of  p  ^ 
duction  have  not  advanced  as  a 
as  total  farm  income.  The  greatst 
increase  in  purchases  were  or  far. 
machinery  and  automobiles  th 
buying  of  which  was  restricted  dur 
ing  the  years  of  low  income. 
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Raise  Own  Replacements 

It  is  unfortunate  that  low  cattle 
prices  discouraged  New  Jersey  dairy- 
men from  raising  young  stock,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  according  to 
E    A.   Gauntt.   extension  dairyman 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.    Rutgers    University.       He 
says.    "Many    dairymen    are    now 
compelled  to  pay  high  prices  for  the 
needed     replacements,     anc^,     even 
then,  they  face  the  fear  of  bringing 
mastitis,     tuberculosis,     or     Bang  s 
diaeasejnto  their  herds. 


Irregular  things  happen  regularly. 

Mention  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review  when  answering  its  adver- 
tisements. 


It  Takes  Two 

Selling  milk  is  like  selling  horses^ 
cows.  etc.     It  takes  two  to  make 
bargain.    One  must  want  to  sell  an 
the   other    must    want   to   buy. 
there    is    a    greater    demand    tha 
he;:  IS  supply  selling   is  easy  a. 
prices   good.      If   there   is  a   great; 
supply    than  there  is  demand  . 
difficult  to  find  buyers  even  at  lo^ 
prices.       At    the    present    time  tj 
supply  of  milk  exceeds  the  dem 
The  dairyman  who  has  a  fe^dy  «• 
market  for  his  milk  at  a  fair  rnark 
price    is    most    fortunate. -:)heF' 
Producer. 


arro 


.^A'tT- 


■y,^.> 


Frank  Bendigo,  Orwin,  Pa.,  has  beer,  feeding  Larro  five  years. 
On  e  he  changed  to  a  cheaper  feed  but  found  he  was  os.ng 
S5100  per  month.  '1  fed  17  bags  more  of  the  cheaper  feed,^^ 
he  says    "and  still  could  not  get  the  production  Larro  Da.ry  ga^e.      ^ 


•We  fr....  ,i„,„„^^. 


Want  to  Get  Ahead? 


(CiintiiiiK-cl  lri>iii  !«•«»•  <>) 

Other   words    he    wanted    the   other 
fellow   to  cooperate   but  he  wanted 
a   preferential    market    for    himself. 
He   wanted,   whenever   available,   a 
special   market  but   always  wanted 
the   other    members    to   maintain   a 
shelter  (the  association)  to  which  fie 
could  run  for  protection  when  floods 
(of  milk  from  flush  production)  hit 
his  special  market.     And.  of  course, 
when  he  ran  for  cover  he  wanted  the 
same    rights   and    privileges   as    the 
loyal  member.  ■       i       j     u 

This  type  of  member  is  a  heaciache 
to  any  cooperative  association  and. 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  partic- 
ular man  once  rated  as  rich,  instead 
of  becoming  richer,  went  banl^fM,P* 
even  before  the  lightning  hit  in  IVZV. 

The  Divine  Right  of  Sections 

Another  great  check  to  the  wheels 
of  progress  of  orderly  cooperative 
marketing  is  the  individualistic  atti- 
tude of  certain  communities  which 
feel  that  by  some  act  of  Providence 
they  alone  are  entitled  to  sell  to  a 
certain  market  while  those  living  on 
the  other  side  of  an  imaginary  or 
state  line  have  no  such  rights  and 
should  be  barred  from  selling  their 
products  on  OUR  (?)  market 

Certainly  producers  of  fluid  miik 
have  a  right  to  be  protected  against 
the  unfair  competition  oi  uninspect- 
ed and  unsanitary  supplies  or  cheap 
milk  no  matter  whence  such  miik 
may  come.  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
service  that  could  be  given  producers 


by  united  Federal  and  State  agencies 
than  the  establishment  of  rigid, 
uniform,  sensible  regulations,  ully 
enforced  that  after  being  set  will  be 
held  free  from  frequent  or  indiscrimi- 
nate change. 

The     reason     the     housewives    ot 
eastern    cities    prefer    Pacific    Coast 
eggs      Hood     River     apples.     Land 
O'Lakes  butter,  etc..  is  because  pro- 
ducers   of    those    products,    remote 
from  markets,  have  had  to  pay  more 
attention  to  high  quality  in  order  to 
establish  their  sales  outlets  m  eastern 
markets.      Consumers  of  milk  like- 
wise   have   a   right    to   a   high   class 
product  and  the  better  the  flavor  and 
keeping    qualities    of    the    bottle    ot 
milk  offered  to  consumers,  the  more 
milk  they  will  buy. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  high  courts  of  the 
land  will  ever  permit  discrimination 
between  states.  Likewise  any  pro- 
ducers who  think  they  can  force 
Madam  Housewife  to  buy  their  pro- 
duct or  to  refuse  to  buy  similar 
certain  products  from  other  sections 
are  playing  with  fire.  Even  worse  as 
long  as  they  adhere  to  such  an  atti- 
tude they  are  hindering  the  progress 
of  efficient  orderly  marketing. 

Let's  Go 

C  C  Teague,  President  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange, 
recently  said.  "After  a  cooperative  is 
formed,  its  success  depends  upon  a 
development    of    cooperative    spirit 


within  the  membership  and  on  a 
willingness  to  coop^-ratc  with  the 
agencies  with  which  it  has  business 
relations."  , 

There  is  little  limit  to  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  united  and  con- 
structive efTort.  New  services  such 
as  the  cooperative  hauling  of  mem- 
bers' milk,  the  development  of  an 
education  program  and  many  others 
should  be  considered.  A  cooperative 
can  be  as  effective  or  more  so.  in 
helping  members,  by  cutting  operat- 
ing costs  and  rendering  helpful 
services  as  by  raising  prices. 


"The  farmer  is  the  producer  of  the 
real  necessities  of  life,  and  1  believe 
it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the 
income  derived  from  agricultural 
production  largely  determines  the 
extent  of  national  income  from  all 
other  sources."  John  Brandt,  presi- 
dent. Land  o    Lakes  Creameries.  Inc. 

Little  Betty's  grandmother  used 
the  old-fashioned  method  for  mea- 
suring a  yard  by  stretching  the 
goods  at  arm's  length,  holding  one 
end  of  it  up  to  her  nose.  One  day 
Betty  came  up  to  her  grandmother 
with  a  piece  of  tape. 

"Smell  this,  grandma,  and  see  how 
long  it  is.  "  was  the  startling  request. 

Mention  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review  when  answering  its  adver- 
tisements. 

If  you  want  to  be  awfully  mean 
to  a  grouch,  just  be  nice  to  him. 


I 
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Milk  Is  Plentiful 

Production  Up,  Feed  Ample 


VACATION  AND  the  Labor  Day 
week-end  left  their  mark  on 
the  demand  for  milk,  rcsultmg 
in  some  excess  of  supplies  which  was 
further  stimulated  by  a  continued 
abundant  production.  With  the 
vacation  season  about  ended  and 
the  opening  of  city  schools  a  seasonal 
increase  in  consumption  can  be 
expected. 

It  has  been  especially  difficult  ot 
late  to  find  new  markets  for  pro- 
ducers who  desire  a  change  or  are 
forced  to  find  other  outlets.  The 
large  available  supply  has  contri- 
buted to  this  situation  and  another 
factor  has  been  uncertainty  of  prices 
and  regulations  which  might  be 
ordered  by  the  Milk  Control  Board. 
Factors  contributing  to  heavy 
production  are  good  pastures,  cheap- 
er feeds  than  a  year  ago,  and  uncer- 
tainty about  production  control 
measures. 

Cream  Demand  Lighter 

Imported  butter  has  ceased  to  be 
a  factor  in  our  markets  due  to  a 
narrowing  of  the  spread  between 
New  York  and  London  to  about  six 
cents  a  pound.  Obviously  this  is 
not  enough  to  justify  bringing  it  in 
over  our  fourteen  cent  tariff  wall. 

Receipts  of  milk  at  Philadelphia 
during  August  held  steady  during 
the  month  and  were  practically 
identical  with  last  year's  receipts. 
Cream  receipts,  however,  showed  a 
sharp  decrease  toward  the  end  of 
the  month  and  totalled  about  eleven 
percent  less  than  in  1934.  Most  of 
the  decrease  during  the  month  was 
from  states  beyond  the  milk  shed. 

Prices  received  at  other  markets 
continued  a  slightly  downward  trend 
with  a  few  decreases  noted,  usually 
attributed  to  inability  to  maintain 
the  previous  prices  in  the  face  of 
large  supplies.  Markets  which  have 
experienced  recent  decreases  arc 
Boston;  Cleveland;  Everett.  Wash- 
ington; and  Tampa.  Florida. 

The  production  situation  through- 
out the  butter,  cheese  and  evaporat- 
ed milk  sections  shows  continued 
large  supplies.  Production  per  cow 
is  substantially  higher  than  a  year 
ago  with  actual  production  also 
greater  in  spite  of  reduced  cow  num- 
bers. Average  production  per  cow 
was  slightly  higher  on  August  I 
than  the  eight  year  average  from 
1925  to  1932. 

The  condition  of  pastures,  tame 
hay  crops,  and  corn  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  was  reported  on  August 
1st  as  nearly  twice  as  good  as  a  year 


ago  and  as  good  or  better  than  ihc 
ten-year  average.  The  same  crops 
in  Pennsylvania  also  were  reported 
as  being  appreciably  better  than  in 
1934  while  New  Jersey  reports  indi- 
cate slightly  smaller  yields. 

Actual  reports  of  butter  produc- 
tion for  July  show  a  6.47  percent 
increase  over  a  year  ago  while  cheese 
production  was  6.56  percent  greater, 
the  largest  July  production  on 
record  for  both  these  products. 
Observers  arc  forecasting  continued 
heavy  production  of  both  these 
products  during  the  fall  months. 

Heavy  Butter  Storage 

The  storage  stocks  of  butter  were 
149  million  pounds  on  August  ist. 
an  amount  very  close  to  the  record 
for  that  date.  Storage  supplies 
continued  to  increase  until  near  the 
end  of  the  month.  Not  until  the 
last  week  of  the  month  did  the  with- 
drawals from  storage  at  the  four 
largest  markets  exceed  the  amount 
going  into  storage. 

The  amount  of  cheese  in  storage 
is  about  average  but  is  less  than  a 
year  ago.  The  amount  of  all  dairy 
products  in  storage  on  August  Ist 
represents  about  25  percent  more 
milk  than  the  amount  in  storage  a 
year  earlier. 

An  unfavorable  factor  to  pro- 
ducers for  the  fluid  market  is  the 
10  percent  reduced  consumption  of 
butter,  perhaps  a  result  of  last 
winter's  high  prices,  and  indicating 
lower  cream  prices  for  us.  The  2 
percent  increase  in  evaporated  milk 
and  almost  9  percent  increase  in 
condensed  milk  consumption  repre- 
sents markets  that  fluid  milk  pro- 
ducers might  have  supplied.  Cheese 
consumption  showed  a  4  percent 
increase  thus  far  in  1935.  The  July 
consumption  of  butter  showed  up 
more  favorably,  being  only  2.3  per- 
cent less  than  in  1934. 

Evaporated  Milk 

The  production  of  evaporated 
milk  was  10  percent  greater  in  July, 
1935,  than  a  year  earlier,  which  with 
the  heavy  storage  stocks  and  light 
demand,  resulted  in  stocks  of  almost 
339  million  pounds  on  August  Ist, 
or  81  million  pounds  above  the  five 
year  average  for  that  date.  These 
figures  apply  to  stocks  on  manu- 
facturer's hands,  but  it  is  believed 
wholesale  grocers  are  carrying  small- 
er inventories. 

Evaporated  milk  production  dur- 
ing the  first  seven  months  of  1935 
was  20  percent  greater  than  in  I9J4 
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while  butter  showed  u  2  percent 
decrease  and  cheese  a  6.7  percent 
decrease.  All  the  decrease  in  butter 
production  occurred  in  the  first  four 
months  and  the  decrease  in  cheese 
during  the  first  five  months. 

Butter  prices  have  shown  a  modest 
increase  during  August,  92  score 
butter  being  quoted  at  26  cents  at 
New  York  on  August  31,  as  com- 
pared to  24  cents  on  August  I. 
The  average  price  for  the  month  was 
24.99  cents.  Cheese  also  experienced 
a  fair  increase,  closing  at  l6'/4  cents 
on  the  Chicago  exchange  compared 
to  a  July  average  of  14.21   cents. 

August  Cream  Prices 

On  the  basis  of  this  butter  price 
the  August  prices  of  one  hundred 
pounds  of  3.5  percent  milk  sold  in 
Class  II.  I  IB  and  111  as  set  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Board 
are  as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  f.o.b.  loading  platform 
or  receiving  station: 

Class  II  and  IIB      $1.17 
Class  III  .87 

Pennsylvania     secondary     markets. 

f.o.b.  dealers'  plants: 

Class  II  $L32 

Class  IIB  1.17 

Class  III  .87 

The  differential  on  Class  II  and 
1 1 B  milk  for  butterfat  tests  above  or 
below  3.5  percent  is  4  cents  for  each 
point  (.01   percent). 

The  price  of  one  hundred  pounds 
of  Class  III  milk  of  any  butterfat 
test  can  be  determined  by  multiply- 
ing the  test  by  the  price  of  butter. 
24.99  cents  a  pound. 


Wisconsin  Production  Up 

Wisconsin  dairymen  received  the 
same  average  price  for  their  milk  in 
July  as  in  June.  $1.16  per  hundred 
pounds,  according  to  the  August 
report  of  the  Federal-State  agricul- 
tural statistician.  Producers  supply- 
ing milk  for  butter  received  $1.08; 
for  cheese,  $1.11;  for  evaporated 
milk,  $1.17;  and  for  market  milk, 
$1.41. 

Production  per  cow  averaged 
18.43  pounds  daily  on  August  L  an 
increase  of  I  1.2  percent  over  August 
I,  1934.  However,  with  4  percent 
fewer  cows  total  production  was 
reported  as  6.5  percent  more  than 
last  year. 

The  ratio  of  price  of  milk  to  cost 
of  feed  was  reported  as  the  most 
favorable  since  1933.  During  July 
it  required  just  100  pounds  of  milk 
to  buy  100  pounds  of  dairy  ration 
as  compared  to  I  28  a  year  ago  and  a 
high  of  149  pounds  in  September, 
1934.  This  may  be  interpreted  as  a 
warning  of  higher  production  in  that 
and  neighboring  dairy  states. 
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Pioneering  in  Camp  Life 

(( 'otilinuetl   from   pagr  H) 

sumer   education"    an    to   (|uulity    and 
size  as  well  a.s  price. 
Sharing  of  work,  sharing  of  play,  .sharing 
of  contidencL.s.  makes  for  Krcalt-r  com 
radesliip  btlwetn  parent  and  cliild  ho 
much    desired    was    Miss    Wooiiruff's 
theme  and  produced  a  most  interest ini; 
discussion 
I  InnArr^U  wa«  vrrv  rtoniilar       new  thini/R 

and  new  stitciies. 
Professor  Willis  Kern  is  a  welcome  KUest 
in  every  camp  and  whether  in  soni?  or 
game   soon    brought    a    beautiful    har 
mony. 
Books     the    St  ite     l-oan     Library,     the 
Public    Libraries    of    Maston    and    Strouds- 
liurg  were  so  fine  in  their  selection  of  books 
louned: 

"Hooks  are  gates  to  world <  of  pleasure" 
"Hooks  arc  keys  to  chests  of  treasure; 
Hooks  are  paths  that  upwarel  lead 
Hooks  are  friends     come  let  us  read  " 


"He   loyal    to   the   Royal    in  oneself. 


From  Cathedral  to 
Little  Brown  Church 

(Continual  frr>ni  puKc  ^) 

"Second  Cooperation  emphasizes  the 
need  of  developing  widespread  education 
co-e<)ually  with  organizations,  which  is  the 
essence  of  democracy. 

"Third  Co-operation  most  thoroughly 
exemplifies  the  Christian  philosophy  of  life  " 

Rev.  R.  A  McCJowan,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Social  Action  Department  of  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
comes  out  flat-footed  with  this  statement: 

"livery  farmer  should  be  a  member  of 
us  many  cooperative  marketing  organiza- 
tions, clubs  and  services  as  are  necessary  for 
him  to  market  his  varied  crops  at  a  fair 
price    TINS  SE:i:MS  FiASlC" 

Witness  the  great  Methodist  Church 
swinging  into  action.  I  he  annual  conference 
of  the  Socijl  Service  Commission  of  the 
Nt;w  York  Kast  Conference  declares  that: 

"As  a  church  we  must  face  our  resfwjnsi- 
hility.  I'rom  among  us  should  come  lay 
leadership  fighting  for  Christian  economic 
ideals." 

The  Conference  further  went  on  record 
u.s  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  Co- 
operative Christian  Commonwealth  and 
recommended  as  a  method  of  creating  that 
order  that: 

"Our  pastors  and  churches  study  the 
Consumers'  Cooperative  movement  .  .  and 
aid  in  their  respective  communities  in  the 
organization  of  Cooperative  enterprises." 

Much  the  same  action  was  taken  recently 
by  the  Nebraska  State  Conference  of  Con- 
gregational churches  to  wit: 

"Inasmuch  as  it  is  generally  admitte<l 
that  the  eccnomic  machinery  of  our  nation 
is  now  jammed  and  h.is  been  for  years.  Ik- 
it  resolved  that  we  commend  to  the  pastors 
and  |)eople  of  the  Coni?regation  d  churches 
a  thorough  study  of  C"o-operation  of  the 
Rochdale  type  as  a  way  out  of  our  difficulty 

lielieving  that  such  C'ooj>eration  is  in 
harmony  with  Christ's  teachings  of  brother- 
hood in  society." 

The  Ohio  Presbyterians  in  Conference 
at  Wooster;  the  Congregationalisls  in 
Medina.  Ohio  deeply  interested  in  coopera- 
tion made  a  direct  call  on  Murry  D.  l.in 
coin  of  the  Ohio  I'arm  Bureau  federation 
for  speeches  of  enlightenmt  nt  .Still  further, 
the  Association  of  County  .School  .Superin- 
tendents of  Ohio  asked  for  an  address  on 
the  (Jhio  Cooperative  schools  and  the 
Cooperative  program  in  general.  Bodies  of 
this  type  keep  abreast  of  worUl  movtme'il.s 

they  are  interested  in  trends  rather  than 
incidents. 


IS 


''\  PUT  MY  DAIRY  ON  A  PAYING 


BASIS  WITH 


CONCRETE 


"TAST  year  I  raised  my  old  dairy 
I  .i  barn  and  put  in  a  concrete 
foundation,  floor,  first  story,  walls 
and  manner.  Fixed  up  the  milk 
house,  too,  with  clean  concrete 
walls  and  floor  and  a  concrete 
coolin{{  tank.  Now  1  have  a  grade 
A  dairy  that's  absolutely  sanitary. 
It's  easy  to  work  in,  the  cows  give 
more  milk— and  I  make  a  lot  more 
money." 

That's  just  one  example  of  how 
concrete  improvements  pay.  We 
could  quote  dozens.  For  instance. 


state  experiment  stations  have 
proved  that  a  concrete  silo  is  worth 
$340  a  year  on  the  average  farm. 
Concrete  feeding  floors  and  poul- 
try houses;  walks,  troughs  and 
foundations  are  other  profit  mak- 
ing improvements. 

You  tan  do  the  work  with  con- 
crete, at  low  cost .  .  .  and  with  cer- 
tainty that  what  you  buiUl  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Check  this  list  and  mail 
to  us  with  coupon.  We  will  send 
you  FREE  a  72-page  book  that  will 
be  of  much  use  to  you  for  years. 


PORTLAND     CEMENT     ASSOCIATION 


Dairy  Barn  . . .  Floors  . . . 
General  Purpose  Barn ... 
Foundations  .  .  .  Storage 
Cellars . . .  Hog  House . . . 
Grain  Bins . . .  Milk  House 
Walls  .  . .  Poultry  House 


I  Dipt.  1  307,  1^28  VCalnut  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa.  ■ 
•  Please  send:  "Plans  for  Concrete  Farm  { 
I  Buildings."  I 

I  Name ■ 

Ip.o j 

R.  R.  No State ' 


I  lere  is  a  development  that  fairly  dazzles 
with  significance.  Late  in  June,  Catholic. 
Jewish  and  Protestant  clergy  came  together 
in  two  stitewide  meetings  at  Madison  and 
Minncat>oli8  "to  make  an  attempt  to  under- 
stand and  evaluate  the  Consumers'  Coojjera- 
tive  Movement  in  terms  of  the  teaching  of 
their  various  churches." 

Cecil  Crews  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin declared  that : 

"The  more  abundant  life  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  is  the  aim  of  both  religion  and 
the  Consumers'  Cooperative  movement. 
.Since  the  producer  group  controls  govern- 
ment, the  only  way  out  is  for  the  consumer 
to  organize  his  own  democratic  groups  which 
will  a.ssume  economic  power." 

f^inally.  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
stands  Kagawa  the  magnetic  soul  of 
Japan  anointed  amongst  the  world's  re- 
ligious leaders  sweeping  before  him  the 
flebris  of  an  outmoded  society  and  erecting 
on  the  ashes  a  durable  philosophy. 

"Person.illy  1  am  |)ouring  my  prayers  and 
the  reddest  blood  of  my  life  into  the  work  of 
carrying  forward  this  i|uiet,  undramatu' 
reformation. 


"Becoming  a  Christian  means  organizing 
Cooperatives. 

"Tell  America  to  organize  Christian 
Cooperatives." 

We  refieat,  from  vaulted  cathedral  to  the 
little  brown  church  in  the  wildwood, 
C!hristianity  is  probing  into  Coj>peration  as 
the  focal  point  of  the  new  redem|)live  order 
of  society. 


A  man's  time  is  his  property — 
therefore  the  wise  man  always 
improves  it. 

Call  your  fieldman  for  help  on 
quality,  test,  weight,  or  payment 
problems. 


When  answorinc;  advertisements, 
mention  the  Milk  Producers'  Re- 
view. 


l 
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Jersey  Control  Board  Holds 
Producer  Conferences 

The    New    Jersey    Milk    Control 
Board  18  holding  a  series  of  meetings 
in  various  parts  of  New  Jersey  dur- 
ing the  week  of  September  9  to  13 
This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of 
meetings  to  be  held  '"  ciittereni  pa.i> 
of  the  state  by  the  Board,  the  first 
having  been  held  more  than  a  yjear 
ago    by    the    former    Board.        1  he 
present     conditions     in     the     dairy 
industry  are  of  great  importance  to 
New     Jersey     producers     and     the 
Board    is    taking     this    method    ot 
presenting    the   milk   situation    and 
Trends  in  the  industry  as  related  to 
the   State  of   New   Jersey   and   sur- 
rounding   states    as   well    as    recent 
developments  at  Washington       1  he 
results  of  regulation  of  the  industry 
to  date  and  the  trends  in  production 
and  consumption  of  milk  are   sub- 
jects of  discussion. 

Consideration    is   being   given    to 
the  establishment  of  a  representative 
group  of   producers   to  confer  with 
the   Board   from   time   to  time  and 
express    the    producers'    viewpoint. 
All  those  attending  the  meetings  are 
given    an    opportunity    to    present 
problems  for  the  Board  s  considera- 
tion and  to  set  forth  their  ideas  on 
the   Board's   future   policies.      It   is 
expected    that   producers,   either   as 
individuals    or    groups,    will   discuss 
the  question  of  how  to  improve  their 
economic  status  and   to  help  make 
the  work  of  the  Milk  Control  Board 
more  effective  and  successful. 

• 

"The  farmer  and  the  consumer 
have  common  interests  which  far 
outweigh  any  temporary  diversity 
of  objectives.  Each  has  to  protect 
the  other  in  order  to  protect  him- 
gglf  ••  _  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Henry  A.  Wallace. 

Low    test?       Your    fieldman    will 
help  you  check  up.    Ask  him. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


DRIED 

BEET  PULP 

ABSORBS  4  TIMES 

ITS   WEIGHT    OF 

WATER 


,r.":::':"i-oi.i.y  o.  c^i.^  b...  p«p  o. 
';t.'Jh«'Hi:iL«:..ii.oH9i«oib«ik. 

Dried  Beet  P-IpV  ren..rWahIe  a.^.rj.nj.  j^^ 
in  the  cow's  .tomach  to  » Jr««  ^   " "^'"J^"'',   :,",,^^  di^  Hli...,  follows. 

V"hV::>tTcrrtL  fuirn^r J-n^ 

The  ««^ '^^*^'7i*  *Vn  health,  pn»du«ti«.i  a.ul  profit  H.r  you. 
"il"  il  S^et^^ulp  keeps  cowb  in  t..p-n»tch  conjIilH.n,  pr.nluc.ng 
Dried  Beet  I  uip  "^J^P"  ^  „|T.f,.,.Il  duvH.  It  drnMn't  turn  sour, 
steadily  and  to  ^"P^' Y'  ,^"  "^/^^^l  Lm  pal«t«hle  for  yearn, 
rancid  or  miwiy,  but  »»«y"  **\7/\-^  ,,,"  Uow  rows  enjoy  iti  It's 
Rodents  and  insects  won  V,**r.nmVrJullv      They  eat  U  gree^Iily, 

the  only  vegetable  ^eds^d  ^'^^-f-;"'!!;  J,,^  i«  not  necessary, 
just  as  it  conies  front  thc»a<k.rtiu  11  uy  j  ^„ 

^"^  fe^Trrec^r'J'offri^'lnallioX  f-"n«  ,•--'  pulp, 
time..  .J'^^y  ^"7ir^""  ip  ^iH  n  no  other  feed  appeals  to  them. 
CowB  will  often  f.*';^'^"  P."  »      „,„.,,  f.-^dH  as  c«.rn,oals,  bran,  barley. 

profitable  gains. 

Write  us  for  free  literature  and  fnll  injormalion  on  how 
Dried  Heel  Pulp  will  niakc  mmcy  for  you. 
ThcLarrowe  MUling  Com,,a.iy,De,,t.  .5,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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DRIED   BEET   PULP  your  profits 
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""Issued  monthly  in  the  interest  of  the  dairy  karmei 
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Hearings  Held  Un  Milk  Uraer 

Discussions  Center  on  Dealer  Costs 


FOLLOWING  the  suspension  of  Order  24  i.ssued  by  the  F\'nnsylvania  Milk 
Control  Board,  public  hearings  were  announced  for  obtaining  addi- 
tional information  on  several  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  order. 
These  hearings  opened  at  Harrisburg  on  September  ')  and  continued  for 
3  to  4  days  each  week  for  three  weeks.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  (Sep- 
tember  30)   the    hearings   have   not   been  comF>leted   and   will   be   resumed 

later  in  that  week.  ,      ,         ,  ,   ,  i         . 

All  witnesses  appearing  were  asked  to  be  represented  by  counsel  and 
all  witnesses  were  subject  to  cross  examination  by  any  attorney  takmg  part 
in  the  hearing.  With  few  exceptions  the  hearing  concentrated  on  subjects 
dealing  with  dealer  costs.  Outstanding  were  receiving  station  costs,  haul- 
ing costs,  cost  of  handling  direct  shipfjcd  milk,  allocation  of  various  super- 
visory and  overhead  expenses,  profits  and  losses  of  dealers. 
Other  subjects  discussed  included       into  other   less  satisfactory   outlets. 


Business  leaders  from  those  sections 
joined  with  producers  in  this  pro- 
test. 

The  same  groups  opposed  the 
abolition  of  the  basic-surplus  plan 
of  production  control,  fearing  the 
results  of  unrestrained  production 
which  is  expected  to  occur  unless 
some  definite  production  control 
measures  are  kept  in  effect. 

A  large  number  of  these  producers 
felt  that  they  did  not  receive  fair 
and  considerate  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  board.  They  were  not 
permitted  to  ap|>ear  unless  repre- 
sented by  counsel  and  petitions 
they  had  brought  for  presentation 
were  not  admitted  to  the  record  of 
the  hearing.     The  leaders  of  some  of 


premiums  and  bonuses  on  "A     milk 
production     control,     cost     of     milk 
production,     differentials     to     cash- 
and-carry  stores. 

Witnesses  representing  dealers  and 
those  called  by  the  control  board 
occupied  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
time  consumed  during  the  hearing. 

Receiving  Station  Costs 

Several  dealer  witnesses  entered 
evidence  that  the  receiving  station 
charge  allowed  by  Order  24  was  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
operating     those     stations.  Iheir 

figures  would  show  also  that  the 
allowance  previously  permitted 
would  not  cover  these  costs.  1  hey 
contended  that  if  order  24  were  to 
stand   they   would   be  compelled    to 

'This 'evidence"  was    attacked    by      XKC    CO^Operative    WaV 

the   board,    through    its   counsel,    as        ^  JIT  ' 

unsound,    on    the    contention     that      p^^^    ^^^^    management    and    adequate    financing    are    not    enough    to 


these  groups  filed  protests  with  the 
Governor. 

Attorneys  for  Pittsburgh  dealers 
approached  the  receiving  station 
charge  from  an  entirely  new  angle. 
Since  it  was  conceded  that  receiving 
stations  "are  used  and  useful"  in 
handling  milk  they  contendecl  that 
under  Pennsylvania  laws  relating  to 
utilities  the  dealers  were  entitled 
to  cost  of  operation  and  a  fair 
return  on  investment  which  has 
been  declared  by  judicial  decision 
to  be  6  percent. 

Protest  "A"  Changes 

A  large  group  of  Inter  State 
members  who  are  shipping  to  several 
"A"  plants  protested  against  the 
change  in  method  of  determining 
"A"  premiums  as  provided  in  order 
24.  They  justified  present  premiums 
as  providing  a  fair  return  for  extra 
costs  of  meeting  "A"  requirements. 
They  jjrotested  against  the  ruling 
which  would  distribute  the  "A" 
premium  among  all  "A"  shippers 
who  might  have  bacteria  counts 
under  2()0,()00  and  also  against  the 
proposed  dropping  of  the  extra 
butterfat  premium  on  "A"  milk. 
Continuation    of    the    basic-surplus 

(Pleaae  turn  to  page  14) 


most  of  the  operations  performed  at 
the  receiving  station  must  be  per- 
formed also  on  direct  shipped  milk 
and  therefore  these  costs  were  not 
"extra  costs."  The  attitude  of  the 
board  appeared  to  be  that  the  cost 
of  cooling  the  milk  and  of  loading 
it  onto  car  or  truck  were  the  only 
additional  receiving  station  services 
that  were  essential.  They  expressed 
the  opinion  that  no  other  costs  at 
receiving  stations  could  be  justified. 
Several  delegations  of  producers 
from  the  western  part  of  Inter-State 
territory  appeared  to  protest  against 
those  provisions  in  order  24  which 
might  cause  the  closing  of  the 
receiving  stations  to  which  they 
delivered  their  milk.  This,  they  felt, 
would  result  in  their  losing  the 
Philadelphia  market  and  force  them 


assure  success   to  cooperatives.      There   is  one   fundamental   weakness 

that  is  too  apparent   in  many  of  the  associations.     This  is  the  factor  ot 
"membership  relations."  ■ 

I  note  almost  an  unconscious  tendency  in  many  places  to  overlook 
the  place  of  the  producer  and  his  own  peculiar  interest  in  the  cooperative 
enterprise.  He  is  becoming  too  nearly  the  "forgotten  man  in  some  of 
the  larger  cooperative  units.  He  is  not  kept  informed  and  he  does  not 
understand  what  is  going  on.  Ways  and  means  must  be  devised  to  keep 
his  interest  and  to  make  him  enthusiastic  for  his  own  institution.  He 
must  have  a  stake  in  it.  He  must  know  of  its  difficult  problenris.  He  must 
more  fully  realize  its  limitations  and  he  should  be  aware  of  the  intense 
competition  and  the  almost  vicious  antagonism  with  which  his  organization 

is  constantly  dealing.  ,     ,   ^     ,.  ■  j  »l    „ 

There  is  an  apparent  need  of  finding  superior  ways  and  means  than 
are  now  practiced  to  bring  the  local  member  closer  to  his  busmess  institution 
that  he  may  support  it  with  more  understanding  and  with  a  clear  idea 
of  what  it  is  all  about.  After  all,  the  foundation  for  successful  cooperation 
is  the  individual  and  his  attitude  of  mind.  It  is  because  of  this  fact  that 
we  are  interested  in  this  particular  problem. 

F.  W.  Peck.  Cooperative  Bank  Commissioner. 
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Directors  Discuss  Market 
Conditions,  Control  Order 


THE    SEPTEMBER    Boarcl    of    Di- 
rectors   meeting   of    the    Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers    Associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  new  offices  o 
the    Association    in     the    Terminal 
Commerce     Building      401      North 
Broad    Street.       All    directors    were 
present  except   Price  and  Andrews. 
Visitors  present  included  J.  J.  ^can- 
Ion,  senior  economist  with  the  harm 
Credit  Administration,  and  Ur.  h  red 
Lininger.   Economist  at   Pennsylva- 
nia State  College. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
of  the  board  and  of  executive  com- 
mittee meetings  held  since  the 
previous  board  meeting  were  read 
and  approved.  j         c  U 

President  Welty  reported  on  field 
activities,    calling    special    attention 
to  the  reception  given  Mr    Lauter- 
bach,  general  manager,  at  the  Wash- 
ington    County.     Maryland      harm 
Bureau  picnic  on  August    U.        he 
president  also  reported  on  a  confer- 
ence with  county  agents  from  Inter- 
State     territory     which     was     held 
during    August.        This    conference 
brought  out  some  of   the  problcrns 
and    similar    interests    between    the 
county     agents     and     organizations 
such  as  Inter-State. 


General  Manager  Reports 

Mr      Lauterbach    gave    his    first 
report     to     the     board     as     general 
manage,    of    the    Association.       Me 
stated    that   since   coming   into   the 
Association  on  July  1  he  has  attend- 
ed a  great  many  meetings  of  Inter- 
State  Locals  and  other  farm  groups. 
At    these    meetings    he    made    it    a 
point  to  discuss  the  association,  its 
problems    and    the    work    it    rnust 
undertake    in    the    future.        I  hese 
subjects   were   discussed    with    non- 
members  as  well  as  members.      Me 
stated    that    regardless    of    just    or 
unjust   criticism  of   the  association, 
this   organization    must    map  out   a 
definite   goal   and   work    toward    its 
attainment.  , 

The  general  manager  continued 
with  a  discussion  of  market  condi- 
tions, pointing  out  the  variation  in 
prices  as  paid  in  different  states.  He 
felt  that  the  association  could  help 
bring  the  control  boards  operating 
in  this  section  together  on  a  uniform 

price  plan.  , 

Secondary  markets  and  the  need 
for  a  definite  program  of  action  con- 
cerning them  was  discussed,  as  well 
as  the  possibility  of  developing 
plans  for  a  reorganization  of  the 
association. 


Mr  Lauterbach  brought  out  the 
necessity  of  having  the  association 
field  representatives  hand  e  prob- 
lems that  develop  in  the  field,  stating 
that  most  such  problems  can  be 
handled  more  effectively  at  home 
than  through  the  centred  ofhce^ 

Pennsylvania  Control  Board  Ur- 
der  No.  24  was  then  discussed  and 
the  board  members  participated  in 
a  general  discussion  of  its  good  and 
its  objectionable  features 

Mr  Crowl  and  Mr.  Welty  both 
reported  on  local  meetings  held  in 
their  respective  areas  to  discuss 
Control  Board  Order  24.  The  senti- 
ment in  both  their  communities 
was  against  any  order  which  would 
cause  the  closing  of  receiving  sta- 
tions. They  also  reported  that  the 
members  in  their  communities  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  basic-surplus 
plan  of  production  control. 
Trucking  Cost  Report 

A  general  discussion  then  took 
place  as  to  the  procedure  to  follow 
should  the  association  wish  to  handle 
the  surplus  milk  of  members.  It  was 
felt  that  this  matter  needed  a  lot  ot 
study  and  possibly  new  contracts 
with  members  would  be  advisable 
before  attempting  this  practice. 

A  preliminary  report  on  trucking 
costs  and  practices  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area  was  made  by  J.  J.  Scanlon. 
senior    economist    with    the     harm 
Credit    Administration        Z'^,^'^- 
cussion  included  the  published  hau  - 
ing  rates,  actual  payments  for  haul- 
ing,  other   charges   incident    to    the 
hauling  of  milk  and  possibilities  for 
reducing  these  costs.    1  his  informa- 
tion was  given  as  totals  arid  aver- 
ages because  information  about  in- 
dividual   dealers    and    haulers    was 
considered  as  confidential.     A  more 
complete  report  is  now  in  process  ot 
preparation. 
Delegation  Protests  Order 

A  committee  of  shippers   to   the 
Frenchtown  receiving  station  visited 
the  office  to  object   to  an  order  by 
their  dealer  which  would  close  that 
receiving   station,   compelling    them 
to  haul"  their   milk   to  another  sta- 
tion  and  would  also  limit  their  daily 
shipments.     The  committee  was  in- 
vited into  the  meeting  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  have  this  com- 
mittee    together     with     Inter-State 
directors  in  territories  where  similar 
action    has    been    ordered    to    meet 
with   representatives  of   that  distri- 
butor.     At   the   meeting   with    that 
distributor  that  afternoon  assurance 


_u»„:j,j.jl     »h?.t     *he     receiving 
station  would  be  kept  open  for  the 
present   at  least,   and   that   all  milk 
offered  by  shippers  would  be  accepted. 
A    discussion    was     held    on    the 
probable  effect  on  production  should 
the  basic-surplus  plan  be  discontin- 
ued.  Figures  were  presented  showing 
that    production    per    herd    has    in- 
creased substantially  over  a  year  ago 
and  that  much  of  this  increase  was 
considered  due  to  lack  of  any  plan 
concerning    future    production    con- 
trol. , 

A  report  of  the  annual  meeting 
committee  was  made  by  A.  R. 
Marvel,  chairman.  Sub-committees 
also  reported.  Plans  are  given  more 
fully  on  page  16. 

F.    M.    Twining,    director    of    the 
Field  and  Test  Departments,  report- 
ed that  four  members  of  his  depart- 
ment attended  the  American   Insti- 
tute of  Cooperation  held  at  Cornell 
University  in  July.    He  also  reported 
the  discovery  by  one  fieldman  that 
a  milk  dealer  had  paid  some  of  his 
patrons   on    tests   lower   than    those 
reported  and  through  this  discovery 
more  than  $1 .000  in  under-payments 
had  been  made  good  to  patrons.  His 
department  also  gave  special  aid  to 
"A"    milk    shippers    to    help    them 
maintain   their   bacteria   bonus. and 
thereby  remain  in  the  "A"  class. 


Reorganization  Discussed 

Because  of  being  incapacitated 
by  an  appendicitis  operation,  field 
representative  J.  T.  Plummer  was 
not  able  to  perform  his  duties  for 
several  weeks  and  Mr.  Iwinmg, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Lxecutive 
Committee,  engaged  D.  W.  Winter 
temporarily  as  an  additional  held 
representative. 

Following  these  reports  the  board 
again  took  up  discussion  of  Order 
No.  24.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
of  the  directors  that  efforts  should 
be  made  to  bring  about  a  compromise 
which  would  retain  the  desirable 
features  of  Order  No.  24.  but  modify 
those  which  might  prove  detrimental 
to  producers'  interests. 

During  the  Fi,xecutive  session,  a 
resolution  was  approved  to  appoint 
a  committee  consisting  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Vice-President  and  General 
Manager,  they  to  have  the  privilege 
of  selecting  two  other  members,  to 
study  possible  plans  for  re-organiza- 
tion  of  the  association.  If  a  plan 
should  be  developed  before  the 
annual  meeting  it  is  to  be  made  a 
subject  of  discussion  at  that  meeting. 


State  and  Federal  Control  of  the  Milk  Industry 


THE  Mii.K  coNTROi.  BOARD  hearings  during  the 
past  two  weeks  have  again  called  forcefully  to 
our  attention  the  many  complications  involved  in 
trying  to  regulate  the  milk,  industry.  The  financial 
c'-ort:  iChich  Ji'c^  '^""d  »"''>  Ihr  hcarine  records  reveal 
that  most  of  the  small  distributors  are  losing  money 
while  the  large  distributors  are  still  earning  a  return 
on  their  investments.  This  simply  means  that  the 
present  trend  of  regulation,  if  enforced,  will  either 
eliminate  many  small  distributors  and  put  the  business 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  or  will  allow  the  efficient  and 
large  distributors  to  make  profits  which  to  some 
people  may  seem  excessive. 

From  my  observation  and  experience  With  mtll^ 
regulation  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  eventu- 
ally price  fixing  should  be  eliminated.  Our  regulatory 
bodies  should  be  continued,  however,  and  authorized 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  an  arbitration  board.  I  he 
solution,  as  I  see  it.  requires  strong  producer  coopera- 
tives which  will  bargain  with  the  distributors  for  pro- 
ducer prices,  the  arbitration  board  stepping  m  when 
those  groups  cannot  reach  a  decision  among  them- 
selves. This  board  should  have  the  power  to  examine 
the  books  and  records  of  dealers. 

Possibly  before  we  abandon  price  fixing  entirely 
we  should  try  fixing  producer  prices  only,  letting 
competition  determine  prices  to  consumers.  I  his 
would  give  each  dealer  his  milk  "«  the  same  price  as 
his  competitors  and  should  tend  to  create  more 
efficiency  in  distribution.  Most  of  our  state  laws  noul 
require  fixing  prices  to  both  producers  and  consumers. 
The  Federal  Government,  however,  abandoned  fixing 
consumer    prices    nearly    two    years    ago    because    oj 


difficulties  in  deciding  what  constitutes  a  fair  spread 
for  the  dealers. 

Just  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  present  hearings 
we  do  not  know.  Much  valuable  information  has  been 
revealed  to  the  control  board  which,  no  doubt,  they 
will  use  in  rewriting  order  24. 

There    is   one   thing   of   which    I    am   certain   and 
that  is  that  no  order  which  a  control  board  may  write 
can   be  enforced  without   cooperation   on  the   part   of 
the  Federal  Government.     The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
cannot  regulate  prices  of  milk  shipped  from  Maryland 
and  Delaware.    New  Jersey  cannot  regulate  prices  of 
milk    shipped    from     Pennsylvania.     Maryland    or 
Delaware.    Some  of  our  producers  whose  milk  moves 
across  state  lines  arc  not  receiving  control  board  prices. 
Their  only  means  of  equalizing  this  difference  would 
be  to  act  as  an  organized  group  in  asking  the  Federal 
Government  to  help  us  regulate  the   interstate  ship- 
ments of  milk-  I     L     A    A    A 
Before  the  Federal  government  through  the  A  A  A 
will  give  the  milk  industry  of  the  Philadelphia  milk 
shed  any  assistance  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  states 
of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  to  agree  upon  more 
uniform  producer  prices  on  intrastate  milk  than  are 
now  in  effect.     The  satisfactory  performance  of  such 
regulation   will  require   that   all  control  groups   and 
the  organized  producers  supplying  the  market  must 
work  together  for  its  success. 


^jt^tjS^cX^Ct. 


Controlling  Ropy  Milk 


There  are  a  large  number  of  spe- 
cies of  ropy  bacteria  which  get  into 
milk.    Some  grow  more  rapidly  than 
others.      Some   prefer  low   tempera- 
tures, while  others  thrive  better  at 
higher  temperatures.    1  hey  all  come 
from   one  common   source,   namely, 
vegetable    matter    growing    on    the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  they  may 
be     introduced     into    the     milk     by 
contaminating  the  utensils  in  wash- 
ing them  in  the  farm  water  supply, 
which  may  be  polluted  with  surface 
water,  or  they  may  get  into  the  milk 
from  dirt  from  the  cow's  flank  and 
udder.        Mud    and    bedding    both 
frequently   carry   large   numbers   of 
ropy  bacteria. 

They  generally  grow  slowly  and 
seem  to  do  better  at  refrigeration 
temperature  than  m  warm  milk. 
As  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  develop 
in  the  milk,  the  ropy  organisms 
cease  to  grow.  Therefore  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  hnd  them 
in  raw  milk  samples,  because  the 
samples  sour  before  the  rope  has  a 
chance  to  develop  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  noticeable. 

These   bacteria   appear   to   thrive 
also  on  moist  surfaces  of  equipment. 


In  cleaning  and  sterilizing  dairy 
utensils  and  equipment  some  pieces 
may  be  overlooked  accidentally, 
thus  providing  a  means  of  contami- 
nating the  next  lot  of  milk.  This 
may  occur  either  in  the  milk  plant 
or  on  the  farm. 

In   most  cases  where  the   trouble 
is  intermittent  and  doesn't  show  up 
twice  in  the  same  place,  it  is  found 
that  the  source  of  trouble  is  on  the 
farm.      This  is   true   particularly   in 
rainy    seasons.       Most    farm    water 
supplies  are  not  entirely   free  from 
pollution  with  surface  water,  which 
makes    it    possible    to    contaminate 
the     utensils     with     ropy     bacteria 
almost  every  day.     The  contamina- 
tion may  be  so  slight  that  it  cannot 
be  found,  but  on  a  certain  day  the 
farm  utensils  may  be  left  wet  all  day 
after  washing,  and  on  that  day  the 
milk   will    be   heavily   contaminated 
and  will  be  sufficient  to  cause  trouble 
in   the  finished  product.     The  next 
day   it  may  happen  on  an  entirely 
different  farm.  . 

The  only  way.  therefore,  to  elimi- 
nate entirely  the  introduction  of 
ropy  bacteria  is  to  consider  every 
farm  a  potential  source  and  to  make 


sure  that  every  producer  is  carefully 
rinsing  all  of  his  utensils  with 
chemical  sterilizers  immediately  be- 
fore milking,  and  is  not  contaminat- 
ing them  with  clear  water,  and  to 
make  sure  that  he  is  using  these 
solutions  to  wipe  the  cows'  udders. 
This  procedure  generally  results  in 
successful  control  of  ropy  epidemics. 
However,  there  are  rare  cases 
where  the  milk  plant  water  supply 
may  be  contaminated,  or  where 
there  is  some  other  unusual  source  of 
contamination  in  the  ordinary  clean- 
ing and  sterilizing  of  plant  equip- 
ment. In  such  cases  the  presence  of 
a  technical  man  who  can  find  the 
source  is  needed.  Victor  Guilbault. 
The  Diver scy  Corporation. 

• 

A  farmer  purchased  a  pure-bred 
pig  from  a  raiser  of  fancy  hogs.  The 
pig  and  bill  arrived  the  same  day. 
Next  day  the  dissatisfied  farmer 
wrote  to  the  hog  raiser  as  follows: 
"Dear  Sir  Both  pig  and  bill  arrived 
safely.  Judging  from  their  compara- 
tive size,  you  made  an  error  in  ship- 
ping. You  should  have  sent  the  bill 
by  express  and  the  pig  by  mail." 

Knowledge    is    the    key    that    un- 
locks the  door  of  opportunity. 
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ilk!!! 
The      Food 

For    All    Ages 


You  Will  Be  Expected 

A  snappy  and  interesting  program 
is  the  aim  in  planning  the  meetings 
of  all  Inter-State  Locals  this  year. 
Subjects  of  vital  importance  are 
before  us  and  these  must  be  discuss- 
ed at  every  meeting  so  that  Inter- 
state    members     may     understand 

them.  ,    . 

Many  of  these  meetmgs  are  being 
scheduled  right  now.  most  of  them 
will  be  held  within  four  weeks  after 
this  Review  reaches  you.  We  are 
sorry  that  we  can't  carry  dates  and 
programs  of  all  Local  meetings  in  the 
Review  but  time  and  space  prevent 

it.  , 

Watch  for  the  personal  notice 
which  will  be  sent  through  the  mail. 
When  it  comes  mark  your  calendar 
for  the  da^e  and  bring  the  women 
folks  and  the  young  folks.  They  will 
all  enjoy  the  chance  to  meet  the 
families  of  fellow  members  of  Inter- 
state. Of  equal  importance,  they 
will  be  glad  to  learn  more  about 
the  problems  of  the  association  and 
of  the  milk  market  in  general. 

These  meetings  need  your  attend- 
ance and  your  active  participation  in 
order  to  be  of  real  and  lasting  benefit 
to  you.  Come  out-  bring  your 
family  see    that    your    neighbor 

member  comes  out  and   brings   his 
family  too. 


The  Governors'  Conference 

There  is  some  prospect  of  a  unified 
plan  of  milk  control  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area  as  well  as  in  the  entire 
Northeastern  area,  according  to 
press  reports  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Governors'  Emergency  Milk  Com- 
mittee of  seven  States.  This  meeting 
was  held  in  Philadelphia  on  Septem- 
ber 23  and  was  attended  by  represen- 
tatives from  New  York.  New  Jersey, 


Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  as 
well  as  from  the  Dairy  Section  of  the 

AAA.  ,  »i 

Other  states  represented  on  tne 
committee  but  which  had  no  repre- 
sentatives present  at  the  meeting 
are  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island  and 
Maryland. 

Information     released     from     the 
meeting   is  incomplete   but   ihcic   .» 
evidence  that  the  discussion  centered 
around    possible    plans    to    develop 
some    form    of    control    over    milk 
that  crosses  state  lines  on  its  way  to 
market.    This  would  involve  taking 
advantage  of  the  amended  AAA 
which  permits  working  arrangements 
with  states,   the   AAA  regulatmg 
producer    prices    of     milk    entering 
inter-state  commerce  (crossing  state 
lines)  and  the  states  regulating  intra- 
state shipments  (sold  in  state  where 
produced). 

One  report  of  the  conference  states 
that  a  previously  developed  plan  is 
being  revised  to  meet  provisions  of 
the  amended  A  A  A  law  after  which 
it  will  be  submitted  to  milk  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  of  the  seven 
states. 


Prepare  Annual  Meeting 
Resolutions  Early 

Resolutions  to  be  presented  at 
the  Inter-State  annual  meeting  will 
be  mimeographed  and  copies  given 
to  all  delegates  and  members  present 
according  to  plans  made  by  the 
annual  meeting  committee.  This 
will  apply,  however,  only  to  those 
resolutions  which  are  presented  in 
advance  of  the  meeting. 

This  action  is  planned  so  that  all 
resolutions  can  be  studied  carefully 
by  the  resolutions  committee  which 
meets  on  November  19.  Recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  will  be 
included  with  the  copies  to  be  distri- 
buted. 

The  door  will  not  be  closed  to  last 
minute  resolutions.  They  will  be 
accepted  and  acted  upon  in  the 
regular  manner  with  the  exception 
that  they  will  not  be  distributed  in 
mimeograph  form  and  the  delegates 
will  not  be  able  to  give  them  the 
thought  and  study  that  will  be  given 
resolutions  submitted  early. 

We  urge  every  Inter-State  Local, 
group  of  members,  or  individual 
member,  that  wishes  to  present  a 
resolution  to  send  it  in  early.  Ad- 
dress it  to  Resolutions  Committee, 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, 401  N.  Broad  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania.  It  will  be 
turned  over  to  that  committee  for 
study.  Everyone  submitting  a 
resolution  is  advised  to  keep  a  copy 
for  personal  use. 

Men   and    pins   are  useless   when 
they  lose  their  heads. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Government  Buying  Pro- 
gram Helps  Dairy  Market 

The    government's    program    for 
purchasing  manufactured  dairy  pro- 
ducts for  relief  distribution  included 
the  purchasing  of  1  27,034.076  pounds 
of    butter,    cheese,    dry    skim    milk 
and    evaporated    milk.       Ihe    value 
r^<  tK.-s<-  nroducts  purchased  during 
the  last  two  years  totalled  $20,330.- 
I  31.60  at  the  time  of  purchase.    An 
additional  8  million  pounds  of  dairy 
products  valued  at   more   than  $1,- 
000,000  has  been  contracted  for  and 
is  to  be  delivered  later. 

Butter  is  the  largest  single  item 
of    these    purchases    totalling    more 
than  63.000.000  pounds  at   a  value 
of     almost     $15,000,000.         Cheese, 
evaporated  milk  and  dry  skim  milk 
rank  next  in  order.     The  purchases 
were   made   through   the   Commodi- 
ties Purchase  Section  of  the  AAA 
as  representatives  of   the  Secretary 
of    Agriculture.       The    funds    used 
have  been  made  available  by  special 
appropriation  and  by  advances  from 
the  Treasury  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment    Act.      These    products 
are     distributed     by      the     Federal 
Surplus  Relief  Corporation. 

This  program  has  given  persons 
on  relief  the  dairy  products  which 
are  much  needed  by  them  and  has 
also  reduced  supplies  of  manu- 
factured dairy  products  and  stabil- 
ized dairy  markets. 


A  Worthwhile  Book 

"The  Dairy  Industry  and  the 
A  A  A",  by  Dr.  John  D.  Black  of 
Brookings  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C  is  a  500  page  book  covering 
the  work  of  the  A  A  A  as  it  refers  to 
the  dairy  industry  and  the  results  of 
that  activity.  The  book  contains  a 
comprehensive  background  of  trends 
of  dairy  prices,  production  and  con- 
sumption. It  covers  the  accomplish- 
ments and  the  shortcomings  of  the 
AAA  and  of  state  milk  control 
boards. 


STATF.MKNl   OF  THE  OWNERSHIP. 

MANACr.MENT.  CIRCUEATION.  ETC 

Keouired  by  the  Act  of  C:ongre»s  o(  August  24     I  tU 

o(    Inter  Slate    Milk    Pr.iducers     Review,    published 

Monthly   at    West    Chester.    Penna..    (or  OctoBer    I. 

I.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are; 
Publisher  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association. 
401  N  Hroad  St  ,  Phila..  Pa.;  Editor  H.  E.  Jamison. 
Phila..  Pa.;  Business  Manager  H.  E.  Jamison. 
Phila  .  Pa. 

2  That  the  owner  is;  Inter-Stale  Milk  l'r«lucers 
Association.  401  N.  Broad  St..  Phil^.  P.  .  H.  H. 
Welly  Pies  Waynesboro.  Pa.;  I.  Ralph  pollers. 
Sery  Phila  .  Pa  ;  A.  R  Marvel.  Vice-Pres..  Easlon. 
Md  I".  M.  Twining.  Ireas..  Newtown.  Pa..  I' reder- 
ick  .Shangle.  Trenton.  N.  J.;  Wm  G  Mendenhal  . 
utwningUiwn.  Pa.;  I".  P.  f  ilhts.  Ward.  Pa..  EH. 
Donovan.  Smyrna.  Del  :  J-  W.  Keilh.  Cer.treviUe. 
Mfi.  ,       ,,    ,  , 

3.  That  ihe  known  bondholders,  morlgageees. 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  I  I>er 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  otlier  securities  are:   None 

H.    E.   JAMISON. 

Editor  fir  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribeil   liefore  me  this    Ist   day 
of  October,    itii.      A.    F.    WALSH.    Notary    Public. 
My  Commisaion  Espirea  March  5.  1937. 


October,  1935 

Percentages  for  August 

The  proportion  of  Class  I  milk 
to  total  basics  showed  little  change 
from  July  to  August.  Most  dealers 
paid  Class  1  price  for  the  .same 
percentage  of  basics  both  months  a 
few  dropped  I  percent  and  the 
remainder  showed  slightly  greater 
decreases  or  slight  increases.  Again 
in  August  all  Philadelphia  dealers 
except  one  paiu  v  las.-.  •,  ^  .^o..  . .  -- 
Class  IIB  price  for  all  their  milk. 

The  percentages  in  the  table  below 
apply  to  purchases  made  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Maryland  and  Delaware 
except  that  in  a  few  instances  there 
is  a  slight  difference,  not  shown  here, 
in  classification  and  therefore  in 
percentages  of  Class  II.  llBand  111 
between  purchases  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  purchases  from  Delaware 
and  Maryland. 

The  weighted  average  price  o\  all 
milk  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  as  based 
on  available  information,  was  $2  2  J7 
per  hundred  pounds  in  August.  This 
was  a  shght  drop,  2.1  cents  from 
the  July  average,  indicating  slightly 
less  milk  going  into  Class  1  1  he 
weighted  average  in  the  ^1  ^0  mile 
zone  was  $1,854  and  in  the  91-100 
mile  zone  it  was  1.819,  also  repre- 
senting  slight   decreases   from   July. 

Basic  Utilization  Percentages 
August,  1935 

Dealer 


Claaa  Claaa  Claaa  Claaa  "A" 

I            II         IIB  ill    Bonua 

Abbot,  Dairies.  Inc.    9»             2          B.I  T*'^    ' 

Breumnger  Dairies       82         B.  ■       Bal.  82 ^%    1 

Oekhesler  Earms         67'  i    Hal.  ^ 

I  raims  Dairies               76           B           _  o«          . 

Harbison  Dairies           »»       20%  (fc  2B)  »""          '       . 

Martin  Century            H7         »•  ■  "*•* 
Myers  Dairies                 HO  S     Ba  .S 

.Scolt  Powell  Dairies   70         B.  .       Bal.  33%    J 

Supulee-Wills-Jones     77         Bal  '"* 
•       "^A"  lionus  <m  (ler.entage  of  t  lass  I. 
t      -A"  bonus  on  iiercentage  of  basics. 
X        A"  iKinus  .,n  |«rcentage  of  production  up  lo  full 

basic  amount. 
S     Percentage  of  shipments. 


Rqually  effective  from  a  profit 
standpoint  is  the  effort  to  reduce 
costs  of  production,  with  the  added 
advantage  that  any  gain  thus  made 
is  the  sole  property  of  the  individual 
who  makes  it. 

No  one  can  expect  to  produce  milk 
at  low  cost  with  cows  of  low  pro- 
ductive capacity.  Good  cows  are 
the  first  essential.  Next  in  import- 
ance are  healthy  cows  for  no  matter 
1  .     I „  ;t  ..iw.  ;..   .,r. 

now    gOUU    ct    CUW     liiujf     uv.    "     -"•-     •-    — - 

active  Bang's  case  or  is  afflicted 
with  Mastitis  down  goes  her  pro- 
duction and  up  go  costs.  The 
business-like  dairyman  keeps  good 
cows  and  is  a  crank  about  keeping 
diseases  out  of  his  herd. 

Feed   is  a   big  cost   item  and   the 
business-like  producer  plans  his  sup- 
ply so  he  will   have  a  milk-making 
ration  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep 
his  herd  at  an  efficient  level  of  pro- 
duction.    He  raises  what  he  can  of 
his   feed   supply   and   buys   what   is 
needed   to  balance  and  supplement 
his  home  grown  feeds.    No  starving 
his  cows  "to  make  the  feed  last"  and 
no    cheating    them    by    feeding    an 
unbalanced  ration. 

The  practical  farmer  recognizes 
that  certain  equipment  is  needed  and 
he  provides  it.  To  do  without  it  he 
handicaps  himself  to  buy  inappro- 
priate or  unnecessary  equipment  he 
overloads  his  costs.  He  uses  labor 
efficiently  by  keeping  his  help  busy 
and  giving  them  proper  equipment 
to  use  in  their  work  and  he  allows  a 
fair  return  for  his  own  and  family 
labor. 


Progress  on  Bang's  Tests 

Four  out  of  ten  herds  which  have 
been  tested  for  Bang's  disease  show 
the  presence  of  that  disease,  accord- 
ing to  a  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  report  covering  the 
progress  of  the  herd  test  for  Bang  s 
disease.  More  than  212,400  herds 
were  tested  and  one  or  more  reactors 
were  found  in  81,875  of  those  herds. 
Total  number  of  cattle  tested  ex- 

ceeded  7.uv;u,u»/u  dim  <->■  «^'«—  ■• --- 

381  000  were  found  lo  be  infected. 
This  is  approximately  one  out  of 
every  eight.  , 

The  tests  were  being  made  in  40 
states  during  the  year  ending  June 
30.   1935,  the  period  covered  in  this 

report.  ^^  ,        ,    ,       , 

Wisconsin  with  34.843  herds  leads 
in  the  extent  of  testing  or  this 
disease  with  Minnesota,  Ohio  and 
Oregon  following  in  order.  I  he  test 
was  applied  to  6750  Pennsylvania 
herds,  1315  Maryland  herds  4// 
Delaware  herds  and  253  New  Jersey 
herds. 


Sunday  School  Teacher  (giving 
moral  lesson  to  class):  "And  what 
qualities  would  you  ask  God  to 
give  you  as  you  grow  upV  Truth, 
honesty,  and  what  else:> 

Wise  Child:  "Sales  resistance. 


Inter-State 
Milk  Producers*  Ass'n 


Keeping  Costs  Down 

The  answer  to  "What  does  it  cost 
me  to  produce  milk?"  is  useful  for 
two  purposes.  First  to  determine 
whether  the  dairyman  who  gets  his 
answer  is  the  boss  of  a  going  con- 
cern, and  second,  to  point  out  places 
and    possibilities    of    reducing    that 

cost.  , 

Few  dairymen,  or  any  other 
farmers,  have  definite  cost  data 
but  they  do  know  by  the  slimness  of 
their  pocketbooks  that  the  cost  is 
too  high  as  compared  to  returns. 
Or  perhaps  it  is  too  low  a  return  as 
compared  to  costs. 

F.ffort8  to  improve  returns  de- 
mand group  action  and  when  a 
whacking  big  depression  conies  along 
practically  nothing  can  hold  up 
against  it.  Group  action  as  typified 
by  our  cooperatives  has  prevented 
complete  collapse  and  has  helped 
rebuild  the  price  structure  to  milk 
producers  just  as  fast  as  economic 
conditions  permit. 


Cooperation  To  Be  Taught 
In  Classroom 

Cooperative  marketing  and  con- 
sumers' cooperation  must  be  taught 
in  Wisconsin  public  schools,  accord- 
ing to  a  law  recently  passed  by  the 
state  legislature.  Wisconsin  is  the 
first  state  to  prescribe  such  a  mea- 
sure. 

The    bill    states    that    cooperative 
marketing  shall  be  taught  in  "every 
common     school";     that     the    state 
university,    teachers'    colleges,    nor- 
mal schools  and  every   public   high 
school  and  vocational  school      shal 
prescribe     adequate     and     essential 
instruction  in  cooperative  marketing 
and    consumers    cooperation";    and 
that  knowledge  of  cooperation  shall 
be  required  for  a  certificate  to  teach 
economics,    social    studies    or    agri- 
culture. 

Il-dltor's  Note  Your  ussociition  has  lon« 
recognized  the  need  for  such  instruction  anrt 
last  year.  Dr  K.  G  Land.sburg.  one  of 
Inter  Stales  field  represent  .tives,  spent 
much  of  his  time  discussini?  cooperative 
marketing  with  high  school  classes  m  voca- 
tion.I  agriculture  1  le  is  available  asain 
fr.r  this  work  and  is  eciuipped  to  give  illus- 
tr  (ted  talks  ! 

MILK    FO^HEALTH    [ 


Incorporated 

401   N.  Broad  St. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Kepresenl.ng  over  2  >  ■<'"«>  ''«"y   '"•,""•"' 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  She.1 

OFFICERS 

H    II    Welly.  President 

A    R.  Marvel.  Vice-President 

I    Ralph  /oilers.  |-.jte<ulive  Secretary 

K.  M.    Twining.    Treasurer 

H    K    Jamison.  Ass  slant  Secretary 

K    P    Willils.  Assistant    I  reasurer 

A.  H    Lauterbach.  General  Manager 

Board  of  Directora 

H.    D     Allebuch.     TrapiKT.    Montgomery   ^  "-J^* 
k   K.   Andrews.  Ilurl.uk.   Dorrliester  Co..   Md. 
John  H    Bennelch.  -Sheridan.  K.    I.  Lebanon  Co.. 

Ir^d   W     Bleiler.   New    Tripoli    K.    I     lehigh  Co.. 

Iri'j    Book.  Sir.sburg.  R.  I    Lancaster  Co..  P.. 

r     M    Crowl.  Oalor.l.  R    4.  Chester  C  o..  Pa. 

ii.  W.  C'lok.  l-lkton.  R    2.  Md  .  New  C  astle  Co., 

K    n'^Donovan.  Smyrna.  R     D  .   K«nl  ^ >.  ■   '  ^ 
(     H    Joyce.  Me.l(ord.  Burlington  C  "  .  N    J^. 
C  hesle,   ^L  Gross.   Manchester.    R     L  York   Co.. 

J    w:  Keith,  C  enterville.  Queen  Annes  Co     Md. 

A    R    Marvel.  Laslon.    I  albol  C  o  .  Md. 

Wm.  G    Mendenhall.  Downi.iglown.  C  hesler  C  o.. 

Ivo  V  Oil...  <  ailisl.-.  R  b •V""''"/'"?''  V"  p! 
Pliilip  Price,  Wesl  C  hesler  R  ».  C  hesler  C  o  Pa 
John    S     Reisler.    Nollingh.m.    R.    L    Ha.    Cecil 

Co.  Md  .,      ,      ,  u 

All«--I  Sang.  Bowersllerks  C  o     Pa. 
I  re^lerick    Shangle.     1  renlon.    R      D     Z.    iVIercer 

H^B  '.Stewart.  Aleaandria  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa. 
M  t  Still  Spruce  Hill.  Juniala  I  o.  ra 
i;,hn  Carve  Sullon.  Kennedyville  Kent  Co  .  Md. 
i  U  Troulman  Bedford  R  2.  Be.  lord  Co..  P- 
R  I  Tussev.  ll..lli.laysburg.  R.  J.  Hla-'C"-  »;• 
Asher   H.    Wadd.ngloM.   W.-nlslown.  -Salem  Co. 

B  ^i.  Welly.  Waynesboro.  Lranklin  C  o..  Pa. 
T.   P.   Wlllils.  War.l.  Delaware  Co..  fa 

Executive  Committee 
A    R    Marvel.  C  hairman 

1..  M.  Donovan  {/'^"^r'luv       ' 

J,  W    Keith  I'    S-^M,'^ 

Vi-m.  G.  Mendenhall  IP.  Will,  Is 


District 
District 


Twelve  Candidates  For  Directorships 

Sf'th'eriistrrct?\t  Second.    Fifth    and    Fourteenth.      The^;e.a.n.nK 
districts  in  which  the  present  director  s  term  cxh—.  ...  ..».. y 

one  candidate  each.  r  n      „ 

The  complete  Hst  of  candidates  follows. 
District     I    -H.  D.  Allebach,  Trappe.  Montgomery  county    l^a. 

2  -S    K    Andrews.  Hurlock.  Dorchester  county.  Maryland 
^      R    Newell  Stagg.  Jr..  Snow  Hill.  Worcester   county.  Maryland 
5-lra  J.  Book.  Strasburg,  Lancaster  county.  P^""«y'^^"'^.    ^„. 
Horace  K.  Martin.  GoodviUe.  Lancaster  county.  Pennsylvania 
District    6-J    D.  Reynolds.  Middletown.  New  Castle  county.  Delaware 
District     7-E.  H.  Donovan.  Smyrna.  Kent  county.  Delaware 
n    ^rlrt  14^  Philip  Price.  West  Chester.  Chester  county.  Pennsylvania 
District  14     ^^'^l^^'^  Wickersham.  Kelton.  Chester  county.  Pennsylvania 

District  15-Albert  Sarig.  Bowers.  Berks  county.  Pennsylvania 
District  25  -B    H.  Welty.  Waynesboro.  Franklin  county.  Pennsylvania 
District  26-F.  P.  WiUits.  Ward.  Delaware  county.  Pennsylvania 

Ballots  are  now  being  prepared  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  members 
(  tnrkhorders)  of  record  in  each  of  the  three  districts  in  which  there  is  a 
(stockholders^  ot  reco  director.     These  ballots  arc  being  sent  by  f^rst 

contest  for  the  P°f  ""^f  ^^nej  to  the  nominations  committee  in  the 
class  mail  and  ^^^^^^^J^^.X' Fallot  This  envelope  requires  no  stamp, 
irjl  irope^erbyThe  nominat^ns  committee  ^hen  that  com rn.t tee 
Le"  in  thTassocia'ion  offices  during  the  last  week  o  October.  These 
UJ1?.  Should  be  properly  marked  and  returned  promptly.  Be  sure.  hrst. 
thl  you  mi'k  thrnar^e'of  the  candidate  whom  you  prefer  to  represent 

-"  t\:  I^^^T^ct^^l^"^^^^^^  o«.cial  election 
ballolat  the Tnter-State  Annual  Meeting  on  November  20th.  arranged  ac- 
J^na  to  the  number  of  votes  received  in  this  mail  ballot.  This  will 
::rt  as  Tgiide  "Til  members  and  delegates  so  they  may  know  the  choice 
^(  »Kc  members  living  within  each  district.  j-  .  •   ^       ii 

A  posTal  card  carrying  the  name  of  the  nominee  from  that  distric    will 
be  sent^all  members  in  Jach  district  from  which  only  one  nominating  petition 

'^^  Cr^eThrbaliot  your  immediate  attention.      It  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  nominations  committee  not  later  than  October  31. 

Method  of  Call  For  Local  Meetings 

All  meetings  of  local  units  at  which  delegates  to  the  annual  stock- 
holders' meeirngs  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association  are 
selected  shall  be  called  in  the  following  manner:  ,        ,•       .  a.  u 

The  President  or  Secretary  of  the  local  or  the  d.rector  or  he  Id 
man  repesenting  each  local,  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Inter-State 
MUk  Producers'  Association  of  the  date.  hour,  place  chairman,  and  principal 
bu  iness  of  the  meeting,  including  the  election  of  a  delegate  or  delegates 
and  an  alternate  delegate  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association, 
and  an  «^t^^"|^  «  ^j  ^^^  Inter-State  Milk  Producers    Association  shall 

then  send  notices  by  mail  at  least  three  days  before  the  date  set  for  such 
meeting  to  all  members  of  the  Inter-State  Mi  k  Producers  Association 
who  are  listed  on  his  records  as  members  of  that  Local  Unit,  includmg 
i^  the  notice  all  information  supplied  to  him  as  requested  in  the  preceeding 
paragraph.       ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^    ;^  ^j^^„  ^..j  ^y 

mail  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association  w.th.n 
Three  days  after  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  Local  Unit  the  names  and 
post  office  addresses  of  the  delegates  and  alternate  delegate  selected  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  and  the  names  and  post 
Xe  addresses  of  the  officers  of  the  Local  Unit  who  are  to  serve  for  the 

^'"'"The^Treasurer  of  this  Association  shall  refuse  approval  of  the  pay- 
ment of  any  expenses  of  any  delegate  uriless  he  has  been  selected  at  a 
E  meeting  called  in  the  manner  specified  herein.  (Approved  by  Board  of 
Directors,  September  8,  193.4) 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Clipping  Cows  Helps 
Hold  Low  Count 

In  a  few  weeks  cows  will  be  stabled 
over  night  and  as  the  weather  gets 
colder  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
them  stabled  during  many  daylight 
hours  also.  When  this  season  ap- 
proaches there  is  always  the  old 
problem  of  keeping  the  milking 
cows  clean.  opcticu  puicaut'.cn: 
will  keep  bacteria  counts  down  and 
insure  satisfactory  sediment  tests. 

The  simple  source  of  this  difficulty 
is  the  dirt  that  drops  off  the  cow's 
body.  Fven  the  most  painstaking 
straining  will  eliminate  only  part 
of  the  dirt  because  some  of  it  dis- 
solves so  quickly.  That's  why  the 
bacteria  count  sometimes  jumps  up 
so  unexpectedly  in  the  cooler  months. 

Keeping  cows  well  bedded  with 
straw  is  a  big  help  because  most  of 
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Cowt    with      uddert    and    Ranka 
clipped   arc   eatily    kept   clean 

the  dirt  is  picked  up  when  they  lie 
down.  Well  bedded  cows  are  more 
dry  and  comfortable  too. 

One  way  of  meeting  this  situation 
which  is  increasingly  popular  among 
dairymen  is  clipping  the  udders 
and  flanks  of  the  cows.  The  time 
has  come  when  good  dairy  practice 
requires  it.  Some  states,  including 
Pennsylvania,  have  listed  it  among 
their  standard  dairy  requirements. 

Clipping  the  flanks,  udders  and 
underlines  of  milking  cows  removes 
clinging  places  for  dirt  and  filth. 
Thus  it  greatly  reduces  the  amount 
of  dirt  that  falls  into  the  milk. 
With  the  long  hair  removed,  the 
cow  is  easily  cleaned  by  simply 
wiping  with  a  damp  cloth. 

Many  dairymen  have  noticed 
that  clipped  cows  come  through  the 
winter  with  a  healthier  growth  of 
hair,  and  they  do  not  become  itchy. 
A  comfortable,  healthy  cow  is  the 
better  producer  every  time. 

• 

He  that  thinks  himself  the  wisest 
is  often  the  biggest  fool. 


The  Members'  Voice 


By  E.  C.  Dunning, 

Interstate  Field  Representative 


,.  ,.,  „.KN  aptly  .aid  •'•'^•'■.|,:;rlcrl  .it/founarlion  ^J^ 
locale  °<  i^»  --,'':;,t'a..  cL  .-"u^dTna'.:,.  Local  u„iU.  in  .ur„. 
LI"  t±tJ:Aor2.U   the  co„„c.ra.,ve  or«a„,.a.,o„.,,  l.u,l.    Jo 

„„u.l.-p.cc.  ;'"°7''i';Xm    Wou^h  which  they  keep  in  .ouc  .  w.th 
,hip,p.ak    .hc.eephon      y^m^        >l'«    """"^"^  '"'"''   "■"'    ^  , 

each   other       lo   "«   '  „^j  „„     As  th.rc  .»  plenty  o( 

Through   the  local   mectini!  inc  oi  _  „..„i...«     »nA 


ganization  keeps  its  members  in- 
formed. Through  it  confidence  and 
loyalty  are  built  up. 

The  success  of  this  meeting  de- 
pends first  on  the  strength  of  tfie 
Local  unit,  with  its  officers  and 
committees  also  important  factors 
in  that  success.  Yet,  without  he 
support  of  the  membership,  the 
Jeting  may  be  a  total  failure^ 
regardless  of  the  f^act  that  it  may 
have  been  well  planned  and  wel 
conducted.       To    insure    success    ot 


are  cciiitu  «-<•■•     ■ •-         •  , 

talent  among  our  members  and 
their  families  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  get  a  good  quartet  or  a 
stringed  orchestra. 

The  business  of  the  meetmg  shou  d 
be  taken  up  first.  The  roll  call 
reading  of  the  minutes,  reports  ot 
committees,  old  and  new  business 
and  election  of  officers  and  delegates, 
are  all  entirely  routine,  but  a  very 
necessary  part  of  the  meeting, 
rhese  features  provide  a  test  ot  a 
good    presiding   officer.      He   should 


onducted.       To    insure    success    o        ^^^^^^^^^^i^,  p.^t  of  the 
their  own  enterprise,  members^must       b^bk^to^    ^^^^^  ^^ 

hold  the  interest  of  all  present,     tie 
■  I    I  ^L.-    »-J,>r    /->f    l-iii<»iness 


their  own  ciuvik.-"-. 

turn  out  and  take  an  active  part. 

A  Balanced  Program 

A  good  local  meeting  must  be 
well  balanced  and  conducted  in  an 
orderly,  business-like  manner,  so  as 
to  hold  the  interest  of  the  audience 
at  all  times.  It  must  not  be  too  long, 
for  farm  folks  get  up  early  in  he 
morning.  The  business  part  of  the 
program,  including  the  speakers  and 
r^discussion.    should,  occupy     he 

early  part  of  the  evemng.  I  his  is 
the  time  when  the  audience  IS  most 

alert  and  receptive  to  the  informa- 
tion to  be  given  them.  It-l-tto 
plan  the  program  so  the  heavy  part 

s  completed  by  about  9:30. 
In    planning    a    meeting    program 

'-"^^^rkTr:^^:^:Xnc:' 

Td^lrfer^st^fa^  must  be  held 
The  program  should  be  broad  enough 
o    interest    the    old     well-informed 
r^ember  as  well  as  the  new  member, 
Tar^y   something  of   interest    to   the 
women  of   the  cooperative,  and  in- 
dude    some    feature    to   attract    the 
voun«?    people.      The    young    ,>eople 
of    today    will    be   our   f«-"«   -J^, 
cooperators  of  tomorrow,  and  there 
fore     should     be     included     m     our 

-X^':lr^en,oy  a  little  n^usK. 
.  nrl  1  believe  this  is  especially  true 
:nam    ofks.    It  would  not  be  amiss 

I  fUo  meeting  with  a  musical 
to  open  the  meeting  ^^^ 


should   know   the  order  of  business 
for  the  evening,  keeping  at  hand  a 
parliamentary   guide;   he  should   be 
fair  and  tolerant  and  allow  time  for 
discussion:  and  he  should  keep  the 
meeting  well  in  hand  by  maintaining 
order  and  limiting  discussion  when 
it    strays    from    the    subject,    shows 
signs    of    becoming    tiresome    or    ot 
developing  into  a  harangue       Kun- 
ning  the  elections  off  smoothly  and 
quickly    helps  everyone   keep  alert. 
The   members  can    help   in   this   by 
making    their   nominations   prompt- 
ly       In    some    cases    a    nominating 
committee   may   be   desirable   so   as 
to  speed  up  the  elections. 

Select  Capable  Speakers 

A  capable  speaker,  or  speakers, 
will  provide  the  audience  with  a 
worthwhile  message  and  this,  ot 
course,  should  be  presented  in  a 
forceful,  convincing  manner.  1  he- 
speaker's  time  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  dis- 
cussion and  still  finish  up  this  part 

of  the  program  by  about  9:30.  These 
meetings  are  the  menribers  own 
meetings.  The  active  and  aggressive 
member  will  enter  freely  'n to  the 
discussion  and  no  one  should  hesitate 
to  ask  questions.  ,    •   ,  , 

Some  entertainment  brightens  up 


ot  larm  ii^iivo.    .-  .Unmusical  5ome  enici  la.." -    -  -, 

to  open  the  r^^^'^^'u'^     JloT   the  the  meeting,  prevents  dullness,  and 

number     and     possibly     ^^^^^^J^l  encourages  greater  attendance.    The 

business  part  of  the  P;°g^«-  ^'^^J^.  business    and    speaking    program    is 

t^r-ela^rn  beft  Ve  lUZl  LUely  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  tech- 


nical     nature.        A    well    conducted 
m.-eting    should    be    over    by    about 
')M)   pm..  early  enough   to  provide 
30     to     40     minutes     entertainment 
which   most   of    the   iTumbers   would 
enjoy.     It  is  often  possible  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  schools, 
411    clubs.    Grange,     larm    Bureau, 
Parent   Teacher  associations,  or  oth- 
er community  groups  in  putting  on 
this  Fwrt  of  the  program. 

Greater  interest  can  be  stimulated 
Ijv    using    me    laivi.v^    —    -     - 
daughters    of    members,    and    even 
members     themselves  Ba  anung 

the  F>rogra,n  witii  this  entertain- 
ment feature  gives  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  portray  the  story  of  co- 
operative marketing  through  the 
means  of  cooperative  plays,  mo  ion 
pictures,  lantern  slides,  readings 
and  various  other  forms  of  educa- 
tional entertainment. 

Laying  the  Foundation 

A   place  of   meeting   that   is  satis- 
factory    from      the     standpoint     of 

accessibility  -nd^r  """M't  '  n"^ 
desirable.  The  hall  should  he  cen- 
trally located  with  adequate  parking 
facilities  close  by  A  wel  -heated 
and  well-lighted  place  provided  w  th 
good  ventilation  is  highly  desi rattle 
and  if  equipped  with  a  stage  and  a 
piano  is  so  much  the  better. 

The  appointment  of  a  program 
committee  will  be  a  great  help  to 
the  local  officers  in  planning  meet- 
ings The  President,  in  appointing 
this"  committee,  should  see  that  it 
is  headed  by  a  wide-awake  chairman 
and  that  the  committee  is  given 
sufficient  time  to  arrange  an  inter- 
esting and  attractive  program  1  hey 
should  use  as  much  local  talent  as 
possible,  and  in  every  way  make  it 
a  members'  meeting. 

Giving    the   meeting    proper   pub- 
licity    is     of     primary     importance. 
Attractive,     well-gotten-up     invita- 
tions should  be  sent  to  all  members 
of   the   Local   unit.      In   addition   to 
this,  a  personal  contact  system  can 
be  worked  out  by  which  key  mem- 
bers    in     each     section      personally 
contact,  by  telephone  or  otherwise, 
all  other  members  in   their  vicinity 
and  urge  them  to  attend  the  meeting 
and  bring  their  families  and  neigh- 
bors       Cooperation    of    local    news- 
papers is  encouraged  and  most  local 
papers   will   be   glad    to   r.  port   good 
meetings.      A    mennber   or    someone 
from   a   member's  family  should   Lc 
appointed   to   report   proceedings  ot 
the  meeting  to  both  local  papers  and 
the     Mii.K     Producers      Review. 
Carry  names  of  speakers,  entertain- 
ers   new  officers  and   the   more  im- 
portant features  of   the  program  in 
the  reports  sent  to  newspapers.     Be 
clear,     but    as    brief    as   ^^acts    wil 
permit,  in  order  to  win  the  editor  s 
approval. 
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^^'Cooperative  Community 


ElizabetK  M'^G.  Graham,  Editor 


A  Message  to  Women  HeStTl^andards 


From  the  Chairman  of  the 
^^Inter-State^'  Women^s  Committee 

"I  bring  smiles  to  the  faces  of  wives  and  children;  wherever  I  go  you 
will  find  happier  homes,  better  schools,  good  roads,  fewer  mortgages  and  more 

cash.  , 

"/  am  the  great  developer  of  rural  communities;  farmers,  merchants 
and  bankers  praise  me  wherever  I  am  known.  Though  selfish  men  may  fight 
me  and  spread  false  rumors  about  me.  I  hep  marching  on  from  victory  to 
victory  because  I  am  founded  on  right  and  Justice  and  because  I  apply  common 
sense  to  the  business  of  farming.  Enemies  cannot  hurt  me.  for  I  have  behind 
me  the  combined  will  and  loyalty  of  countless  thousands  of  real  American 
farmers. 

"I  am  Cooperative  Marketing." 

As  you  read  this,  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Locals  will  be 
in  full  swing.  There  are  many  reasons  why  our  women  of  the 
Cooperatives  should  make  every  effort  to  get  out  to  these 
meetings.    We  urge  you  to  do  so! 

Women  have  for  centuries  been  the  sponsors  of  cooperative 
endeavor.  Our  churches,  our  schools,  our  homes  are  all  out- 
standing memorials  to  the  idealism  and  persistence  of  the  women 
and  mothers  who  spared  no  effort  to  lend  a  hand.  With  her 
menfolks  she  has  braved  the  hardships  and  terrors  of  the  un- 
known; leading  her  child,  she  has  pioneered  into  the  wilderness; 
and  there  because  she  must  vision  a  finer  future  for  her  child, 
she  has  planned  and  worked  and  cooperated  with  a  few  other 
women  to  build  a  church  a  school  to  procure  a  preacher 
or  a  teacher.  The  mother  instinct  is  intuitive  she  senses  a 
danger,  a  menace  to  her  child  in  the  individualism  of  a  life 
alone.  She  understands  a  natural  law  that  provides  cooperative 
protection.  The  lone  wolf  wanders  far,  but  eventually  seeks 
"the  pack." 

Our  Cooperative  movement  grows  these  days  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Folks  are  learning  rapidly  "that  with  understanding, 
prejudices  disappear."  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the 
world  needed  more  understanding  if  our  children  are  to  have 
a  home  and  a  land  where  peace  and  security  dwells  we  must  be 
up  and  doing.  The  chairs  by  the  fireside  are  comfortable,  no 
doubt  but  we  have  work  to  do  our  childrens'  future  is  at 
stake! 

Together  we  must  work  and  think  and  plan  not  only  in 
our  churches  and  our  schools,  but  in  our  business  and  in  our 
government.  Our  men  need  us  in  their  work  in  their  meetings 
and  in  their  legislative  halls.  They  have  learned  and  we  have 
learned  that  the  divine  plan  which  created  us  partners  in  the 
home  is  only  a  part  of  a  whole  plan  by  which  the  mother's 
understandingandlove  shall  be  coupled  with  the  father's  wisdom. 

In  urging  you  to  go  with  your  husband,  and  to  take  your 
family  to  your  cooperative  meeting,  we  are  guided  by  thinking 
men  and  women  the  world  over.     Cooperation  is  the  KEY  to 

(Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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Under  the  above 
title  Dr.  Caroline 
1  ledger.  Chicago,  so 
favorably  known  to 
miny  Inter  -  State 
menilxjrs  writes  of 
how  to  measure  the 
health  ronclitions 
and  suggests  the 
need  of  st  indards, 
giving  much  needed 
mform  tion  for  the 
parent  and  high 
^cllool  student.  I  would  <|uote  largely  for 
you  because  just  now.  with  medical  inspec- 
tion departments  in  schools  everywhere 
examining  children,  parents  are  asking 
"I  low  will  I  know  whether  I  have  done  all 
possible:* 

It  is  im|M>ssible  with  each  of  us  having 
our  own  individualism  to  set  any  but  very 
general  standards,  but  it  sliould  be  |)ossible 
to  give  standards  that  a  parent  comparing 
the  child  with  a  picture  can  say  "so  far  so 
gcKKl";  or  can  see  points  indicating  that  at 
once  a  re-adjustment  of  the  program  must 
Ijc  made. 

1  Hy  the  time  the  child  has  reached 
the  adolescent  age,  it  is  expected  that  "at 
an  earlier  age  all  correctable  defects  would 
have  been  attended  to  The  child  should 
be  free  as  far  as  possible  from  focal  infection 
in  tlie  tonsils,  ^inuses,  etc.  Teeth  should  be 
sound  and  alive.  x-raye<l  for  infection  or 
impaction  of  developing  wisdom  teeth. 

2  The  nisd  pi8sai<es  should  be  open  to 
make  possible  regular  n  >sal  breathing  with 
lips  closed 

i  Routine  and  thorough  medical  ex- 
amination including  blcKxl  count  and  uriiie 
analysis  should  establish  the  fact  of  organic 
soundness. 

4  1  lealth  habits  should  have  been  set 
up  and  continued  from  early  years. 

5  Nutrition  in  the  pre  adolescent  period 
should  have  been  so  goo<l  as  to  provide  the 
material  necessary  for  rapid  growth  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  early  teen  years. 
To  get  this  growth  in  perfection  demands 
care  in  nutrition  from  the  beginning:  for 
example,  to  avoid  the  dwarfing  effect  of 
rickets  there  must  be  supplied  a  diet 
sufficiently  rich  in  vitamins  to  obtain 
normal  glandular  balance  on  which  growth 
depends,  and  adecjuate  minerals  for  perfect 
bone  growth  and  tooth  development 
This  demands  a  knowledge  of  diets  including 
minerals,     vitamins,     and     the     knowledge 

(Continued  on  opiKmite  page) 


Remember   the    Date  — 

Inter-State  Annual 
Meeting 

November  20th  and  21st 

Broadwood  Hotel, 
Philadelphia 


October,  1935 

Glimpse  In  Autumn 

Ladies  at  a  ball 

Are  not  so  fine  as  these 

Richly  brocaded  trees 
That  decorate  the  fall. 

They  stand  against  a  wall 

Of  crisp  October  sky. 

Their  plumed  heads  held  high, 
Lik<!  ladies  at  a  ball. 

JEAN  STARR  UNTERMEYER 


Health  Standard  (Continued) 

that  these  rapidly  growing  children  in 
some  cases  can  take  care  of  much  larger 
quantities  of  food  than  adults. 

On  an  average  the  adolescent  child 
grows  two  or  three  inches  a  year,  but 
individual  cases  may  speed  up  to  an  inch 
a  month  for  several  months.  Any  one 
who  has  experienced  a  "growth  spurt"  of 
this  kind  can  recall  the  lack  of  desire  to 
get  up  in  the  morning  and  other  symptoms 
of  fatigue  Not  having  this  experience 
the  parents  sometimes  call  tlie  child  lazy 
and  think  his  stalling  in  high  school  is 
deliberate  lack  f)f  interest  on  his  part,  not 
realizing  in  the  least  that  the  rapid  growth 
has  use<l  up  tiie  energy  needed  for  this 
peniKl 

Adefjuale  nutrition  giving  a  well  boy 
or  girl  such  as  is  our  ide-il.  depends  on 
balance  in  the  whole  life  of  the  child. 

(1)  ade<juate  sleep 

(2)  adec)uate    play      much    of    it    out    of 

doors 

(3)  adequate  and   satisfying  social   con 

tacts 

(4)  educational  interests 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  for 
the  adolescent  is  arrangement  for  adequate 
sleep  The  radio,  the  movie,  automobile,  all 
ciil  the  child  away  from  sleep  he  needs 
Then  the  cultural  extras  such  as  music. 
dancing  make  demands  on  time,  and  unless 
guarded  carefully  will  not  only  rob  the 
child  of  free  play  in  the  open-air  but  make 
inroads  into  the  sleep  program. 

The  play  life  not  only  involves  nutrition, 
but  the  social  well  being  of  the  child.  A 
child  that  can  dance,  can  swim,  or  play  one 
game  well  need  not  l)c  a  solitary;  but  in 
acquiring  these  skills  the  program  must  be 
arranged  to  admit  a  good  ap|>carance.  e.g. 
rounding  of  the  body.  A  thin  girl  may  swim 
tfn  minutes;  increasing  time  if  she  gains 
It  she  cannot  gain,  this  activity  (or  any 
other)  should  be  changed  temporarily 
to  something  making  less  demand  on 
nutrition,  or  other  parts  of  the  program 
shouhl  be  made  less  strenuous,  for  nutrition 
counts,  and  is  an  important  part  of  the 
fundamentals  of  growth  and  development. 

If  we  once  got  the  point  of  view  of 
iuilding  children  we  would  soon  set  up 
kealtli  standards  We  have  educational 
standards  He  must  "graduate  with  his 
dass"  Much  gcxxf  will  it  do  him  unless 
he  has  a  Ixxiy  that  will  utilize  his  book 
l«arning. 

"Much  more  important  than  the  date 
o(  their  graduation  is  the  sending  forth  of 
in  mdividual  that  will,  barring  accidents, 
last  and  i)e  running  effectively  forty  or  fifty 
years  after  high  school  Mvery  parent  de- 
sires the  good  life  for  his  children  and  the 
fulfilling  of  human  relationships  in  state 
and  family  and  the  development  of  the  soul 
of  the  individual.  1  define  soul  as  that  part 
of  man  tliat  apprehends  beauty;  that  is 
turiouR  about  the  Kternal.  and  that  can 
build  ancient  wisdom  into  his  own  life. 
To  get  the  good  life  in  the  fullest  there  must 
I*  health." 


Women!  Annual  Meeting  Plans! 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
...November  20th  and  21st... 


Plans  are  well  under  way  for  the  Annual 
Meeting.  Of  interest  especially  to  women  will 
be  the  Women's  Session  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, election  of  "Inter-State"  directors,  the 
President's  address  in  the  afternoon,  a  Social 
Hour,  the  Banquet,  an  Educational  Session  on 
Thursday  morning,  and  last  but  not  least  an 
Inter-State  Family  Luncheon  just  before  every- 
one scatters  for  home.  Many  husbands  and 
wives  will  attend  the  Annual  Meeting  together 
this  year.  Furthermore,  if  you  have  young 
children  who  cannot  be  left  at  home,  bring 
them  with  you,  and  they  may  be  left  in  a 
Nursery  under  the  care  of  a  practical  nurse 
in  the  hotel. 


A      Message      (Continued  from  opposite  page) 

economic  and  social  stability.  It  is  the  KEY  to  World  Peace. 
It  is  the  Key  that  shall  bring  to  your  girl  and  your  boy  a  happy 
home  and  an  abiding  security. 

It  is  our  aim  our  hope,  as  leaders  in  your  organization, 
to  work  with  you,  to  understand  you  and  to  bring  to  you  not 
only  economic  help,  in  the  way  of  better  homes  and  better 
farms  we  would  also  bring  to  you  better  comradeship  with 
your  children  happier  homes  and  a  very  definite  place  in  the 
community  in  which  you  dwell. 

Knowing  that  the  rural  town  is  the  HUB  around  which 
our  farm  homes  center,  we  cannot  feel  that  our  work  is  complete 
until  these  community  centers  are  tied  up  with  those  farms 
from  which  they  get  much  of  their  support.  The  community 
merchants,  bankers,  and  professional  men,  are,  and  should  be, 
much  interested  in  your  welfare  and  your  stability.  You,  in 
turn,  are  dependent  on  their  cooperation.  It  becomes,  then,  a 
problem  of  more  complete  understanding,  not  only  of  the 
Inter-State  and  it's  farm  homes,  but  of  the  INTER-STATE  — 
THE  FARM  FAMILY  and  THE  COOPERATIVE  COM- 
MUNITY. 

Watch  for  the  date  oj  your  LOCAL  MEETING  ! 

"We  are  not  here  to  dream,  to  drift. 

We  have  hard  work,  to  do.  and  loads  to  lift. 

Shun  not  the  struggle,  face  it. 
'Tis  God's  gift." 

ARLETA  D.  DUNNING 
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OFFICIAL    NOTICE 

19th  Annual  Stockholders'  Meeting 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Broadwood  Hotel.  Philadelphia,  ra. 
November  20-21,  19 J5 

„.es  .n  the  Board  of  D.rectors.  Heann«  repo  ^    ^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^^       ^    ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^   ^^^^^^^^ 


.  .H  the  by  law.    tHe  .ocWHo.ae.  of  .Kc  In.e.St.e  M-W. Produce..  A,^.atjon^U  .e^  J  Uje  B..d- 

In  accordance  with  the  J^y-laws.  »^^i,^^^,„h,a.  Pe 
wood  Hotel.  Broad  and  Wc 
purpose  of  falling  vacancies 
be, necessary. 


Directorship*  to  be  filled 


....^^r^K»^^«^-'-^""-^~ ■'"' 


The  Di.lrict.  .nd  1-oc.U  wh.ch  each  repre 


H 


D.  Alleiiach.  District  1 
Center  Point. 
Limerick. 
P»lm. 
Pott»town. 
Red  Hill. 
Trappe. 
Zieglerville. 
Boyertown. 

S.  K.  Andkews.  District  2 

Cambridge-Church  Creek. 
Hurlock-Federalsburg. 
Princess  Anne, 
Snow  Hill. 

luA  J.  Book.  District  5 
Christiana. 
East  Earl. 
New  Holland. 
Lampeter- West  Willow. 

Leola. 
Lititr-Nertsville. 

Mount  Joy. 

Paradise. 

Stevens. 

Strasburg. 

Witmer. 

H.  W.  Cook.  Diatrict  6 

Kirkwood. 

Middletown. 

Newark-Appleton. 

Talleyville. 

Townsend. 

E.  H.  Donovan.  District  7 
East  Dover. 
Fdton. 
Harrington. 
Kenton 
Smyrna-Clayton. 

Dagaboro. 


Montgomery  Co..  Pa. 
Montgomery  Co..  ra. 
Montgomery  Co..  ^a. 
Montgomery  Co..  Pa. 
Montgomery  Co..  ^a. 
Montgomery  Co..  Pa. 
Montgomery  Co..  Ka. 
Berks  Co..  Pa. 


Dorchester  Cm..  Md. 
Dorchester  ^^-J^" 
Somerset  Co..  Md. 
Worcester  Co..  Md. 


Delmar 
Nassau. 
Scaford. 


Sussex  Co..  Del 
Sussea  Co..  Del. 
Sussex  Co..  Del. 


Philip  Pi«irK.  District  14 
Avon-Grove. 
Cx>ate«ville-Pomeroy. 

l^rnn"e«"s<,uare-Un.onv.lle.   Chi^.er  Co.. 
West  Chester.  Chester  «^.. 


Chester  Co., 
Chester  Co., 
Chester  Co., 


Pa. 
Pa. 
Pa. 
Pa. 
Pa. 


Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 


Co..  Pa. 
Co..  Pa. 
Co..  Pa. 
Co..  Pa. 
Co..  Pa. 
Co..  Pa. 
Co.,  Pa. 
Co..  Pa. 
Co..  Pa. 
Co..  Pa. 
Co..  Pa. 


New  Castle  Co..  Del. 
New  Castle  Co..  De  . 
New  Castle  Co..  Del. 
New  Castle  Co..  l>el. 
New  Castle  Co.,  Del. 


Kent  Co..  Del. 
Kent  Co.,  Del. 
Kent  Co..  De  . 
Kent  Co..  De  . 
Kent  Co.  Del. 
Susses  Co..  Del. 


Albert  Sabic,  District  15 
Barto, 
Bethel. 
Fleetwood. 
Klinesville. 
Lyons  Station. 
Oley. 

Sharllesville. 
Shoemakersville. 
Topton. 
Virginville. 
Lakeside, 

B.  H.  WtiTv.  District  2i 
Beaver  Creek. 
Clear  Spring. 
Hagerstown, 
Keedysville. 
Lappans-Fair  Play, 
Middletown. 
C:hambersburg, 
Mercersburg. 
Path  Valley. 

Waynesboro. 

Martinsburg. 

Mooreheld. 

F   P.  Wii.LiTS.  District  26 
Chadds  Ford, 
Concordville, 
Me<lia. 
Village  Green. 


Berks  Co..  Pa. 
Berks  Co..  Pa. 
Berks  Co..  Pa. 
Berks  Co..  Pa. 
Berks  Co..  Pa. 
Berks  Co..  Pa. 
Berks  Co..  Pa. 
Berks  C-.0.,  Pa. 
Berks  Co..  Pa. 
Berks  Co..  Pa. 
Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 


Washington  Co..  Md 
Washington  Co..  Md. 
Washington  Co..  Md. 
Washington  Co..  Md. 
Washington  Co..  Md. 
Frederick  Co..  Md. 
Franklin  Co..  Pa. 
Franklin  Co..  Pa. 
Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 
Franklin  Co..  Pa. 
Berkeley  Co..  W.  Va. 
Hardy  Co..  W.  Va. 


Delaware  Co..  Pa. 
Delaware  Co..  Pa. 
Delaware  Co..  Pa. 
Delaware  Co..  Pa. 


PROXY  FOR  STOCKHOLDERS 
INTERSTATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 


INCORPORATED  1917 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  DELAWARE 


PROXY- ANNUAL  STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING.  1935 


October,  1935 


Dairy  Co-ops  Meet  in  Indiana 


Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents 

That  I.  the  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of 


.shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  above  named,  do  hereby 


P^OxIis^M^^sTBE  DATED  AND  WITNESSED    SIGN  IN  INK 


REPRK.sF.NTATivES  of  34  dairy 
cooperatives  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  360.000  farm  famihes  are 
nieeting  at  IndianapoHs  on  October 
10,  II,  and  I  2  to  consider  problems 
confronting  the  dairy  industry  today. 
Xhis  event  will  be  the  annual  con- 
.-»:»r,  rx(  tVtf  National  Coonerative 
Milk  Producers  Federation,  which 
is  the  largest  farm  commodity 
organization  in  the  United  States. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  the 
coordination  of  activities  among 
dairy  cooperatives,  to  the  marketing 
of  butter  and  other  manufactured 
dairy  products,  to  problems  con- 
fronting fluid  milk  markets  and  to 
membership  relations  in  dairy  co- 
operatives. 

Speakers    of   outstanding    ability, 
broad  experience  and  national  repu- 
tation   are    found    on    the    program. 
They     represent     all     parts    of     the 
country    and    all     branches    of    the 
dairy  industry  in  which  cooperatives 
are  active.       Among    them    will    be 
cooperative  leaders,  educational  au- 
thorities and  governmental  experts. 
How  cooperatives  can  give   more 
and  better  service  to  their  members 
and  the  experiences  of  cooperatives 
now  rendering  various  ty|X!S  of  ser- 
vices is  scheduled  on   the  program. 
The  market  outlook,   the  status  of 
governmental    control,    competition 
among  cooperatives  and  the  handling 
o(  surpluses   are   just   a    few   of    the 
numerous  subjects  which  are  crowd- 
ei  into  the  three-day  program. 

Your  own  association  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Federation,  drawing 
upon  it,  on  occasion,  for  help  and 
lending  experience  and  help  to  it 
when  the  opportunity  so  requires. 

Two  members  of  the  Inter-State 
board  of  directors  are  also  directors 
of  the  Federation.  They  are  F.  P. 
Willits  and  H.  D.  Allebach.  Both 
these  men  will  represent  your  asso- 
ciation at  the  Federation  meeting, 
together  with  General  Manager  A. 
H.  Lauterbach  and  one  other  di- 
rector. Philip  Price  was  selected  by 
the  board  as  the  other  representa- 
tive. 

Mr.  Lauterbach  will  appear  on 
the  second  day's  program  to  discuss 
The  Place,  Function,  Advantages, 
and  Disadvantages  of  Cooperatives 
in  Relation  to  Federal  and  State 
Controls."  He  was  selected  for  this 
part  on  the  program  because  of  his 
wide  experience  both  as  Chief  of  the 
Dairy  Section  of  the  A.  A.  A.  in 
which  capacity  he  had  first  hand 
information  of  Federal  control  plus 
many  and  varied  contacts  with  State 
control  bodies  and  dairy  coopera- 
tives, and  also  as  manager  of  Inter- 
State  he  is  in  a  position  to  see  the 
activities  of  these  control  groups  as 
5 cooperative  leader. 


The  work  of  the  Federation  is  so 
fundamental  and  so  impKjrtant  to 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  dairy 
industry  that  the  meetings  at  In- 
dianapolis will  be  covered  briefly 
in  later  issues  of  the  Review. 
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When  writing  to  these  Advertisers,  tell 
them  you  saw  their  advertisement  in 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Reveiw. 


CLIP  COWS  M/V 

easy,  better  way    ^ 


v_^ciii  y\j\A  ocrvc  com piiriy .     

the  housewife  when  she  was  hiring 

the  servant. 

"Yes,  mum;  both  ways," 
"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the 

puzzled  one. 

"So's  they'll  come  again,  or  stay 

away."  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Men  are  disturbed,  not  by  the 
things  that  happen,  but  by  the 
opinions  of  others  about  the  things 
that  happen. 


STEWART 

Clipmaster 

CHooed  cows  give 
cleaner  milk,  better 
milk  with  lower  bac- 
teria count.  Quickly  cleaned 
by  simply  wiping  with  damp 
cloth.  G<kk1  dairy  practice 
requires  cow  clippinf;.  Some 
slatesdemand  it.  Clipmaster 
is  the  fastest,  coolest,  easiesl- 
to-uae  clipper  ever  made. 
Smaller  EASY-GRIP  hand 


SMAIUR 
[ASY 
CRIP 

HANDLC 


78%  pTw^ 


:>maiierB.A9Y-«»iiir' n.inu-  ^^^^^' 
piece  only  2  inches  thick  contains  powerful  motor. 
Perfect  balance.  Air-cooled.  Ball- IjearinR.  Only  $16.95 
for  110  volts  AC  or  DC.  Other  voltaKes  $2  00  ad- 
ditional. Slightly  higher  West  of  Denver.  At  your 
dealer's  or  send  $1.00.  Pay  balance  on  arrival.  Send 
for  FREE caLaloK of  Stewart  electricandhand-ix)wcr 
Clipping  and  Shearing  machines.  Made  and  guaran- 
teed by  Chicago  Hexible  Shaft  Co  ,  5849  Roo«evelt 
Road,Chicago,I11.45  Years MakmgQualilyProduelM. 


I   PUT  MY  DAIRY   ON  A  PAYING 


BASIS  WITH 


CONCRETE 


"TAST  year  I  raised  my  old  dairy 
J_j  barn  and  put  in  a  concrete 
foundation,  floor,  first  story,  walls 
and  manger.  Fixed  up  the  milk 
house,  too,  with  clean  concrete 
walls  and  floor  and  a  concrete 
cooling  tank.  Now  1  have  a  grade 
A  dairy  that's  absolutely  sanitary. 
It's  easy  to  work  in.  the  cows  give 
more  milk— and  I  make  a  lot  more 
money." 

That's  just  one  example  of  how 
concrete  improvements  pay.  We 
could  quote  dozens.  For  instance. 


state  experiment  stations  have 
proved  that  a  concrete  silo  is  worth 
$340  a  year  on  the  average  farm. 
Concrete  feeding  floors  and  poul- 
try houses;  walks,  troughs  and 
foundations  arc  other  profit  mak- 
ing improvements. 
You  can  do  the  work  with  con- 
crete, at  low  cost . . .  and  with  cer- 
tainty that  what  you  build  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Check  this  list  and  mail 
to  us  with  coupon.  We  will  send 
you  FREE  a  72-page  book  that  will 
be  of  much  use  to  you  for  years. 


PORTLAND     CEMENT      ASSOCIATION 


Dairy  Barn  . . .  Floors  . . . 
General  Purpose  Barn . . . 
Foundations  . . .  Storage 
Cellars... Hog  House... 
Grain  Bins ...  Milk  House 
Walls  . . .  Poultry  House 


j  Dept.  1307.  H28  Wtlnul  St..  Philidelphii,  Pi.  I 
'  Please  send:  "Plans  for  Concrete  Farm  j 
I  Buildings."  I 

I  Name • 

I  P.O. 

I  R.R.NO. State 
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Milk  Market  Uneasy 


THF  Philadelphia  Market  is  well 
supplied  with  milk  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Distributors  are  reluctan 
about  taking  on  new  dairies  except 
in  cases  where  the  milk  is  actually 
needed  and  this  occurs  vc.y  ....re 
quently.  Cream  supplies  are  rnore 
than   sufficient   and   the   demand   is 

WC81K  1 

Production  is  holding  up  unusual- 
ly  well,   due   in   part   perhaps   to   a 
slight    reduction    of    fall    freshening 
cows  and  therefore  fewer  dry  cows 
the  last  few  weeks.    Production  per 
cow    in    New    Jersey.    Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  is  well  above  average 
and  above  last  year  as  announced  in 
the  last  Government  report.     UcUi- 
ware  production  per  cow  is  reported 
as  slightly   lower.      Combined   with 
this   higher  production   per  cow   wc 
have    as    many    cows    per    farm    in 
most    parts   of    the   milk   shed   and 
more  cows  in  certain  parts 

Receipts  of  cream  at  the  Phila- 
delphia market  showed  a  sharp  drop 
during  September,  much  of  the 
cream  for  which  demand  was  weak, 
being  diverted  to  butter  near  its 
source  Shipments     from     states 

beyond  the  milk  shed  showed  the 
greatest  drop  although  the  receipts 
of  cream  from  states  sharing  the 
milk  shed  also  showed  a  decrease. 


Butter  Up  Slightly 

The  manufactured  dairy  products 
situation   is   showing   moderate   im- 
provement, due.  according  to  some 
authorities,     to    support    given    by 
the  Government  in  its  purchases  tor 
relief  distribution.    These  purchases 
consist  mainly  of  butter,  cheese   and 
evaporated    milk    with    some    dried 
skirn   milk.     The  price  of  92  score 
butter    has    shown    a    fairly    steady 
course  during  September,  increasing 
from  26  to  26'/2  cents  with  a  low  of 
25V4  cents.       The  month  s  average 
was    26.15   cents,    a   slight    increase 
over   August    and   over   September 
1934      Cheese  prices  also  improved 
about  '/2  cent  a  pound  during   the 
month.    The  price  of  dairy  products 
is  distinctly  more  favorable  as  com- 
pared to  feed  prices  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.    Compared  with  livestock 
prices,  which  have  advanced  sharply 
during   the   past   year,   dairy    prices 
are  at  some  disadvantage. 

Production  of  butter  and  cheese 
has  held  up  better  than  expected  a 
few  weeks  ago.  after  August  showed 
an  unexpected  drop.  Pastures  still 
furnish  an  unusually  large  percen- 
tage of  the  feed  supply  m  the  butter 
and  cheese  sections.  Concentrated 
feeds  are  still  a  little  high  as  com- 
pared to  returns  from  milk  for  manu- 
factured products,  thus  discouraging 
the  feeding  of  grain.    The  quality  of 


the  corn  crop  and  its  yield  are  still 
somewhat  uncertain  and  may  be 
disappointing  in  some  areas  ot  the 
Midwest.  This  condition  is  due  to 
late  planting  and  possibilities  ol  not 
^j.^ch'"';  f"ll  maturity. 

Supplies  of  evaporated  milk  con- 
tinue  to  climb  which  constitutes  a 
real    threat    in    fluid    milk    markets 
next    winter    if    serious    efforts    art- 
made  to  dispose  of   the  overloaded 
stocks.         Amounts     on     (1'^"^     "" 
September   I   were  reported  as   i'yiS.- 
779,000  pounds,  an  all-time  record. 
Although  production  was  6.5  percent 
less    in    August    than    a    year    ago, 
movement  into  trade  channels  was 
also    less.       Buyers    are    hoping    for 
lower    prices    and     therefore    carry 
small  supplies  while   manufacturers 
are    not    sacrificing    on    the    belief 
prices  will  improve. 
Heavy  Storage  Supplies 

There  was  some  increase  in  storage 
supplies  of  butter  until  near  the 
end  of  August  when  withdrawals 
began  to  exceed  into-storage  move- 
ment. As  a  result  the  storage  supply 
of  butter  on  September  I  was 
156.791,000  pounds,  fully  30  percent 
more  than  in  1934. 

l^xports  of  butter  and  cheese 
have  been  almost  insignificant  the 
last  few  months  and  imports  of 
butter  have  dwindled  to  almost 
nothing  as  compared  to  a  few 
months  ago.  Cheese  imports  show 
only  a  slight  change,  about  a  4  per- 
cent increase,  from  last  year  and 
this  is  a  fairly  regular  trade  in 
special  types  of  cheese  not  produced 

here. 

On  September  26  the  price  ot 
New  Zealand  butter  at  London  was 
within  one  cent  of  92  score  butter 
at  New  York  while  a  month  ago 
the  difference  was  nearly  five  cents. 
With  a  14  cent  tariff  imports  arc 
highly  improbable  but  should  butter 
prices  show  further  increase  at 
London  exports  may  be  possible. 

Price    schedules    on    other     fluid 
markets  show  few  changes.    Chicago 
prices     to     producers     dropped     45 
cents   per   hundred    pounds   and    at 
Kvansville.  Indiana,  producer  prices 
dropped    16    cents.       Advances    are 
reported   at    Knoxville   of   27   cents 
per  hundred;  at   Dayton.   52*cents; 
at  Tulsa.  31   cents:  and  at  Phoenix. 
17  cents.      Changes  in   retail   prices 
accompanied   most  of  these  adjust- 
ments in  producer  prices. 

Prices  for  3.5  percent  milk  for 
September,  as  set  by  Pennsylvania 
Milk  Control  Board,  are: 

Philadelphia,  f.  o.  b.  loading  plat- 
form or  receiving  station 

Class  11  &  I  IB     $1.22 
Class  III  .92 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Pennsylvania     secondary     mrket, 
f    o.  b.  dealers*  plant 

Class  II  $1-^7 

Class  I  IB  1.22 

Class  111  -92 

Butterfat  differential  on  Class  II 

and  I  IB  is  4  cents  a  point.    Price  of 

Class   III   milk  of  any   test  is  equal 

to  test  multiplied  by  26.15  cents. 


October,  1935 
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Wisconsin  Production 

The  Wisconsin  Crop  and  Live- 
stock Reporter  reveals  that  milk 
production  in  Wisconsin  is  continu- 
ing well  above  the  1934  level.  Pro- 
duction per  herd  was  5.2  percent 
greater  on  September  I  than  a  year 
earlier,  while  production  per  cow 
was  11.3  percent  greater.  About 
5  percent  less  cows  arc  reported 
than  a  year  ago,  but  more  calves 
are  being  raised. 

Prices  received  by  Wisconsin  dairy- 
men   averaged    $1.19    per    hundred 
pounds  in  August,  a  3  cent  increase 
over  July  and  a  10  cent  increase  over 
August.  1934.    Milk  used  for  making 
cheese  averaged  $1.14   per  hundred 
pounds,  for  butter  $1.10,  for  evap- 
orated milk  $1.17  and  for  fluid  milk 
$1.51.     The   ratio  of   milk  prices  to 
feed   prices   was  slightly   less  favor- 
able    as   it    required    112    pounds  of 
milk    to   buy    100    pounds   of   dairy 
ration    in    August    as    compared   to 
only   98   pounds  of   milk   needed  in 
July.    This  figure  for  August.   1934, 
was  I  38. 


Prices  Paid  Producers 
On  Other  Markets 

Class  I  price.  5.5%  milk,  for  Septem- 
ber Wci^hled  Average  price  Jot 
July  U)  or  Ausfusl  (A).  All  prices 
f.  o.  h.  city  except  Chicago  price 
applies  to  61-70  mile  zone. 

CU.1    B-{.t  .    .^"'.V!i 

P„ce      enl.al  Pn«     .,^''"  . 

Philadelphm      $2  60     4  I U  $2237  A 

Pittsburgh  i-J^  ^,,  .,47     I 

Wheel.ng  2.175  2.5  I  $i  47     J 

B>iltimare  2  J8  5  8  2  f 

Waslunston  2  73  7  H  ^ 

l^etroit  20s  2  83     J 

Milwaukee  2  05  3  0  I  59    A 

rwon  2  97  2  7  2  2  226  J 

Providence  3  23  3  5  3  2  90    A 

Hartford  2  94  4  2    02 

K.nsasCity  2  15  4  158    A 

Columbu.s  194  2  4  0  ^ 

Seattle                    147  4  3  9-10        > 

S,   F'aul                175  4  10  147     J 

AucuRt  Prices  . 

Portland.  Ore       184  5  25  10  82    A 

Des  Moines  Zm  >  ;  55    A 

Louisville  2  24  2  4  2  82    A 

Chicaeo  2  20  4  I  I  I  ^hS 

St   iX              2  25  3  10-12  161     J 


Daisy:  "What  are  Toms  inten; 
tions>    Do  you  think  he'll  propose? 

Masie:  "I  don't  know.  He's  been 
keeping  me  in  the  dark." 


Proved  by  Cc^vi^tivut 


arvQf 


'^>'^,^^':  -.-.? 


f    V 


i'^^j 


0^ 


'iH^ 


^mfim^ff^af^  .>ra5y-»u'.  yw  j-  ■»>. . 
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LARRO  RESEARCH  FARM  near  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  Larro  Dairy  Feed 
is  constantly  on  trial,  to  provide  daily  proof  of  its  ability  to  pay  the  dairy- 
man MORE  PROFIT  OVER  FEED  COST  than  any  other  ration  he  can 
ferd.  All  Larro  Feeds  including  Calf  Meal,  Pig  Feed,  Turkey  Feeds,  Broiler 
Feed,  Chick  Starter,  Growing  Mash  and  Egg  Mash  are  developed  and 
proved  at  this  ISO-acre  institution. 


Reorgankation  Finds  Favor 


SENTIMENT  among  members  of 
Inter-State  appears  to  be  favor- 
able toward  reorganization  accord- 
ing to  opinions  expressed  by  a  great 
majority  of  those  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  subject, 
it  must  be  understood  that  those 
opinions  are  based  on  the  general 
principle  of  reorganization  and  in  no 
way    commit   anyone    to   a    definite 

plan. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the 
board  of  directors  at  its  September 
meeting  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  this  matter  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent.  Plans  are  under  way 
to  meet  with  cooperative  leaders, 
economists,  and  attorneys  who  are 
especially  well  versed  in  cooperative 
laws,  in  the  needs  of  cooperatives, 
and  in  the  manner  of  operation  of 
such  organizations.  Help  will  be 
obtained  from  every  available  and 
reliable  source  before  any  plan  is 
submitted  for  approval. 

It  is  felt  that  the  organizaticjn 
will  be  strengthened  in  certain 
highly  important  ways  if  the  proper 
type  of  reorganization  can  be  ac- 
complished. The  present  type  of 
organization  makes  some  of  these 
results  almost  impossible  to  attain. 

One  of  the  first  needs  is  to  develop 
a  plan  which  will  permit  cancelling 
the  membership  of  any  member  who 
is  out  of  the  dairy  business  or  who 


is  so  situated  that  the  association 
cannot  render  him  service.  This 
would  keep  the  membership  list 
active  and  up-to-date,  making  a 
more  responsive  membership  and 
a  stronger  and  more  effective  or- 
ganization. 

The  present  set-up  as  a  corpora- 
tion prevents  cancellation  of  mem- 
bership, which  is  actually  stock 
ownership,  except  in  cases  of  the 
member  requesting  it. 

Of  great  importance,  especially 
from  a  membership  service  starid- 
point,  is  the  need  for  contracts  with 
members  which  would  permit,  if 
desired,  rendering  greater  and  nriore 
complete  service  to  members.  Spe- 
cifically, it  might  be  desirable  to 
take  over  the  surplus  milk  of  all 
members  to  relieve  a  tense  market 
situation  and  such  action  would  be 
extremely  difficult  under  present 
arrangements. 

Other  services  such  as  the  hauling 
of  members'  milk,  direct  payment 
to  members,  equalizing  payments, 
establishment  of  a  market  pool  or 
numerous  other  services  would  be 
difficult  to  arrange  under  the  present 
set-up.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
accomplish  some  of  them  without 
making  a  change. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  needs 
is  some  arrangement  to  permit 
groups    to    take    membership    as    a 


unit,  each  member  retaining  mem- 
bership in  his  original  group  and 
obtaining  the  bulk  of  his  services 
through  it  but  depending  upon  the 
larger  organization  the  reorganized 
Inter-State     for  other  services. 

Members  are  urged  to  keep  in 
mind  in  considering  the  possible 
reorganization  of  Inter-State  that 
the  present  organization  was  char- 
tered in  1917  under  corporation 
laws  of  the  state  of  Delaware.  No 
satisfactory  cooperative  laws  existed 
any  place  in  the  country  at  that 
time.  That  Delaware  law  best  fitted 
your  association's  needs  and  the 
continuing  strength  and  stability 
of  your  organization  under  that  law 
furnishes  a  proof  that  it  filled  a  need. 

However,  as  the  needs  of  coopera- 
tive organizations  were  more  fully 
appreciated  various  states  passed 
laws  which  apply  especially  to  co- 
operatives as  contrasted  to  corpora- 
tions membership  associations  as 
contrasted  to  stock  corporations. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  an 
organization  chartered  under  a  co- 
operative law  could  be  made  mc)re 
adaptable  to  the  needs  of  our  milk 
producers   and   could   be   of   greater 

service  to  them. 

The  reorganization  committee 
must  find  the  facts  on  these  numer- 
ous important  and  complicated  prob- 
lems. Those  facts  must  be  taken  to 
you  members  through  the  Review, 
at  Local  meetings  and  otherwise. 
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Hearings  Held  On  Milk  Order 


(Continued  irom  page  I) 

plan  of  production  control  was  urged, 
by  this  group.  * 

The  discussion  of  fair  trade  prac- 
tices occupied  one  night  session.  It 
w««  hroueht  out  during  this  session 
that  one  of  the  fair  trade  practices 
contained  in  the  order  might  be 
construed  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the 
legality  of  distributors  collecting 
dues     for     producers'     associations. 


Yes!   We 

have  solved  printing  problems 
for  others. 

What  are  yours  ? 

The  quality  of  our  printing  is 
apparent  when  you  get  the  job. 
The  economy  is  apparent  when 
you  get  the  bill. 

• 

HORACE  F.  TEMPLE 


INCORPORATED 

235  East  Gay  Street 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


J 


{.The  law  specifically  permits  such  a 

"deduction. 

Pittsburgh  dealers  placed  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant  on  the  stand 
who  testified  that  his  audit  o   several 

.1        1  .-I-    ...U^    An    Kiiainoss 

aeaiers  acc<ju«i>.o  ....>-  -- 
in  that  city  revealed  that  those 
dealers  lost  money  under  order  1/ 
and  they  would  lose  more  money 
under  order  24  if  it  should  be  put 
into  effect  as  originally  announced. 
Similar  testimony  as  to  profits  and 
losses  was  presented  with  reference 
to  dealers  from  the  Scranton-Wilkes 
Barre  section,  from  Lehigh  Valley 
and  from  other  areas. 

Philadelphia    dealers    testified    to 
the  effect  that  all  but  a  few  of  them 
would  lose  money  if  the  price  pro- 
visions   of    order    24     were     made 
effective  and   that  several  of   them 
had    lost    under    order    17.       Lower 
prices  to  producers  supplying  Phila- 
delphia   were    requested   by   several 
Philadelphia  distributors,   these   re- 
ductions   to    be    20    to    30    cents    a 
hundred   pounds   on   Class        milk. 
They    recommended    that    class    11 
price  be  put  on  a  competitive  basis 
so  it  would   fluctuate  according   to 
the    price    of    butter    and    therefore 
according    to    the    price    of    outside 
cream.      Some    also    urged    a    lower 
price  to  consumers  but  this  was  not 
requested  by  all  dealers  appearing. 


r^.-. 


I'VE    worked    miKhty     hard    to 
save    up     the    money    to    send 
my   kids  to  school.      Believe   me, 
I'm    not    risking   their   chances   of 
getting    an    education    by    driving 
without  property  damage  and  i>er- 
sonal     liability     insurance.         One 
second     of     carelessness     or     bad 
luck  might  put   me  on  the   wrong 
end  of  a  suit.     If  that  hapiKjns,   I 
can  count  on  the  I'enna.  Thresher- 
men  &  Farmers  to  back  me  up  with 
lawyers  and,   if  necessiiry,   to   pay 
claims  up  to  five  or  ten  thousand 


"My  Kids 

3"  Education 
"'"^""t  Of  $18.00" 


dollars.  Yes.'sir.  My  peace  of 
mind  is  worth  $18.00  any  day. 
Antl  yours  is,  too.  Better  send  the 
rouiK)n  right  away." 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


These  dealers  emphasized  in  their 
testimony  that  their  losses  were 
incurred  on  wholesale  and  store 
business.  It  appeared  that  those 
with  relatively  larger  wholesale  and 
store  business  suffered  the  greatest 
losses  from  operations. 

The    third    week    of    the    hearing 

opened  with  the  control  board  call- 

.^        .  •  ,      c  1_.1< 

ing  witnesses  iii  suijj-»«jii  «ji  whj..i  i.-,. 

An  auditor  employed  by  the  board 
testified    that    the    average    cost  o( 
operating  22  receiving  stations  oper- 
ated by  a  chocolate  manufacturing 
company    was    7.47    cents    for   each 
100  pounds  of  milk  handled.    These 
figures    were    attacked     by    dealers 
counsel  as  not  being  comparable  to 
the    costs    incurred     by    dealers    in 
handling     milk    intended     for    fluid 
consumption   and   also   because   the 
board's    auditors    had    no    personal 
knowledge  of  the  allocation  of  costs, 
and  because  no  administration  costs 
were  allowed.      It   was  brought  out 
that    only    3    of    these    21    stations 
cooled    the    milk    with    mechanical 
equipment.    19  using  running  water. 

Petition  Admitted 

A    petition    presented    by    a    pro- 
ducer from  Port  Allegheny,  carrying 
over   100  signatures,  requested  that 
order  24  be  put  into  effect  as  written 
and     that     it     be    enforced.        This 
producer  stated  that   he  is  opposed 
to    the    basic-surplus    plan.       Upon 
cross    examination    it    was    brought 
out     that     his     production     is    very 
irregular,     ranging     from     no     ship- 
ments some  winter  months  to  more 
than  4,000  pounds  other  months. 

Another  witness,  a  control  board 
employee,  testifies  that  all  costs  of 
operating  a  receiving  station  except 
for  cooling  the  milk  and  loading  it 
should  be  struck  out  from  the  costs 
of  operating  those  stations.  This 
made  in  various  instances,  costs  o( 
2.3  to  3  cents  for  100  pounds  of 
milk,  all  classes,  handled  at  various 
receiving  stations. 


r-i »-. 

PENNA.  THRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS 
MUTUAL  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  CO. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.,  Inter-State 
Milk    Producers'    Ass'n 

The  followmg  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  all  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers"  Association  held  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weighing 
and  general  membership  work  for  the 
month  of  August.   1913: 


1 


327    S.    I8TH    ST..    HARRISBURG.    PA.      | 


Let  me  know  more  about  your  $5,000 
and  $10.M«  automobile  liability  In- 
surance. 


I 


Naiiip 


PLAY  SAFE 


Mail  this 
Coupon  Tod.iy  • 


Address.. 


Butterfat  Tests 

Plants  Investigated 

Calls  on  Members 
Quality  Improvement  Calls 
!  lerd  Samples  Tested 
Membership  Solicitation  Calls 
New  Members  Signed 

Cows  Signed 

Transfers  of  Membership 

Brom  Thymol  Tests 

Microscopic  Tests 

Meetings  of  Locals 

Attendance  ■  

Education  meetings 

Attendance 


NO. 

3281 
30 
.    387 
37 
426 
98 
.     22 
.    158 
8 
606 
1257 
8 
.    791 
5 
3630 
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Keep  Utensils  Dry, 
Sterilizing  Guards  Quality 

A  frequent  source  of  trouble  with 
milk,  especially  in  damp  weather,  is 
contamination  from  utensils.  These 
must  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  then 
sterilized  and  dried.  It  is  a  wise 
precaution  to  sterilize  the  utensils 
again  just  before  using.  .  ,  , 
r-A  damp  utensii  is  an  laeai  piacc 
for  bacteria  to  grow  and  multiply. 
Thorough  drying,  sometimes  diffi- 
cult in  damp  weather,  will  prevent 
their  growth.  Sterilizing  with  live 
steam,  boiling  water  or  a  good  chlor- 
ine sterilizer  will  destroy  the  bacteria 
which  may  cause  contamination. 

Small  matters  such  as  this  can 
make  the  difference  between  an  at- 
tractive high  quality  product  and 
an  inferior  product  which  discour- 
ages consumption. 

• 

Fire  Losses  Reduced 

Farm  fire  losses  in  the  United 
States  can  be  reduced  almost  to 
the  vanishing  point,  although  this 
is  not  widely  realized  by  farm 
people,  according  to  a  statement 
made  by  V.  N.  Valgren.  head  of  the 
Insurance  Unit  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  in  reference  to  the 
observance  of  National  Fire  Pre- 
vention Week.  October  6-1 2. 

"Although  we  cannot  entirely 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  farm 
fire  losses".  Mr.  Valgren  said,  "the 
public,  and  especially  farm  people 
have  never  fully  realized  that  such 
losses  are  very  largely  preventable 
through  systematic  measures  of  fire 
prevention  and  regular  farm  and 
home  inspection. 

"By  practicing  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  risks,  by  making  careful 
appraisals  and  writing  conservative 
amounts  of  insurance,  some  fire 
insurance  companies  have  kept  the 
(ire  losses  of  their  farmer  members 
at  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  average 
losses  for  all  farm  insurance  com- 
panies." 


SEPTEMBER  BUTTER  PRICES 


92-Scor*     Solid  Pack 


Date 
J 

4 
5 

6 
7 
9 

10 

M 

12 

H 

U 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

21 

24 

2^ 

26 

27 

28 

10 
Average 
Aug.  ■» 
Sept.    34 


Phila. 
27 
27 

27V« 

27i/« 

271/4 

27'/, 

27>/2 

27'/2 

27Vi 

271/4 

2tVf 

261/4 

26'/, 

26V, 

26  Vi 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27'/4 

27V, 

27V, 

27V, 

27V, 

27.11 

25  99 

26  78 


New  York 
26 
26 
26V4 
26V4 
26V4 
26V2 
26'A 
26Vi 
26V, 
26V4 
2SV, 
2V/4 
2iV, 
25% 
2SV4 
26 
26 
26 
26V4 
26V, 
26V, 
26V, 
26V, 
26V2 
26   15 

24  99 

25  78 


Chicato 

25V4 

25V, 

25% 

25% 

25V, 

25% 

25% 

25% 

25V, 

25V4 

25 

25 

25 

25V4 

25V, 

25'/i 

25 

25 

25 

25V4 

25V4 

25V, 

25V, 

25% 

25  19 

24  18 

24  81 
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"Mastitis"  can 
Prevented  with 
Parle  &  Pollard  MANAMAR  Feeds 

Udder  troubles,  generally  grouped  under  the  term 
"Mastitis"  can  be  overcome.  The  natural  organic 
minerals  in  Park  &  Pollard  ManAmar  Feeds  will 
do  it. 

Here's  Evidence 

At  Niantic,  Connecticut,  a  prominent  dairy  farm  had 
mastitis  trouble  with  a  few  old  cows.  The  herdsman 
decided  to  try  ManAmar  20%  Ration.  At  present  he 
is  feeding  I  4  lbs.  per  day  and  has  no  trouble.  Before 
feeding  ManAmar  the  least  increase  in  feed  brought 
on  trouble. 

ManAmar  in  the  ration  supplies  all  of  the  essential  min- 
eral elements  in  body-soluble,  easily  assimilated  form. 

Ask  your  dealer'for  Park  &  Pollard 
ManAmar  Feeds.  He  has  the  com- 
plete Park  &  Pollard  line.  Get  your 
See  copy  of  the  book/The  New  Way 
to  Feed  Minerals"  from  him,  or  write 


*«;.N.'i. 


,ji_i 


IIMttMf*  ..; 

jtificollll  - 

<ompt«t«fMM  c 

teinfurtprofrtl  - 

Z<^ork<^Vb/lanf  Co. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 


363  Hertel  Ave.,  Buffalo,  New  York 

O  PPTo.  193S 


Boston,  Mats. 

&23 


CsTParkC^l^ollarci  G> 


Cow  &  Horse  Clippers  Sharpened 

Enclose  SOf  with  each  net  of  bla^leji  and  mail.  Work- 
manahip  guaranteed.  Clipping  machine*  repaired. 
Headquarter!  for  Stewart  and  Andi.  Electric  Clipper.. 
Plates  &  Parts.     Literature  mailed. 

GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG  &  SON 

119  N.  Sixth  Street,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Curious  Old  Lady:  "Why  you've 
lost  your  leg,  haven't  you>" 

Cripple:  "Well.  I'll  be  darned  if  I 
haven't!" 

You  will  become  that  which  you 
persistently  think  you  are. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


IS 


Plans  Under  Way 
For  Annual  Meeting 

PLANS  FOR  the  1935  Intcr-State 
annual  meeting  are  being  de- 
veloped and  will  be  announced  in 
full  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Review.  The  meeting  this  ye^^ 
be  held  on  Wednesday  ana  i  i.u.=- 
day.  November  20  and  21.  which  is 
a  slight  change  from  the  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  meeting  days  usual- 
ly scheduled. 

Speakers  have  not  been  selected  as 
yet     Efforts  are  underwa:  btain 

a  speaker  of  national  reputation 
and  well-known  in  cooperative  cir- 
cles The  entire  program  will  be 
built  around  the  immediate  prob- 
lems of  dairy  marketing  associations 
and  especially  the  problems  con- 
fronting milk  producers  in  this 
market. 

The  first  day's  meeting  wil  open 
with  the  business  session  including 
reports  of  officers,  election  of  di- 
rectors and  action  upon  resolutions 
which  may  be  advanced  by  Locals 
or  members.  Copies  of  the  resolu- 
tions will  be  distributed  to  members 
for  their  study  before  voting. 

The  afternoon  program  will  pro- 
vide for  final  action  upon  resolutions 
and  will  include  ample  time  for  dis- 
cussion of  Association  problerns  and 
problems  confronting  the  milk  shed 
as  a  whole. 

The  banquet  is  scheduled  on 
Wednesday  evening  in  the  ballroom 
of  the  Broadwood  Hotel.  A  short 
speaking  program  is  planned  to- 
gether with  entertainment  and 
amusement.  An  opportunity  for 
Inter-State  members  and  their 
friends  to  become  better  acquainted 
will  be  provided  following  the  ban- 
quet. ,  ... 
A  special  Women  s  program  will 
be  held  during  the  forenoon  of  the 
first  day  of  the  meeting.  The  women 
will  join  the  general  program  for 
other  sessions. 

The  Thursday   morning   program 
is    to   be   of    an   educational    nature 
with  talks  and  discussions  of  prob- 
lems confronting  milk  producers  in 
the  Philadelphia  area.    Speakers  for 
this  program  will  be  announced   in 
the  November  Review.    Additional 
features  scheduled  are  tours  of  milk 
and    ice   cream   plants   in    the   city. 
Efforts  are   being   made   to   include 
historical   tours  as   alternate   enter- 
tainment on  Thursday  morning  for 
those  who   may   have   visited  dairy 
plants    at    previous    meetings.      All 
tours  are  planned  for  early  Thurs- 
day forenoon   before   the  scheduled 
program  starts.     A  display  showing 
services  rendered  by  the  Inter-State 
and  available  to  all  active  nriembers 
is  being  developed.    This  will  be  at 
a  place  in  the  hotel  which  is  easily 
accessible  to  all  guests. 


INTER.STATE 


Ventilation  Bulletin 

Important  principles  to  follow 
in  planning  ventilation  systems  for 
dairy  barns  are  described  in  a  new 
illustrated  circular  prepared  by  John 
R.  Haswell.  agricultural  engineer  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  The 
size,  location  and  construction  of 
flues  are  described  and  sketches 
illustrate  details. 

Members  of   Inter-State  who  re- 


side in  Pennsylvania  can  obtain 
their  Individual  copies  at  their  coun- 
ty agricultural  agents  office  or  by 
writing  direct  to  Professor  Haswell 
at  State  College. 

"Any  news  from  the  boy  at  the 
training  camp?" 

"Yes.  He  writes  us  that  he's  the 
fastest  potato  peeler  in  his  com- 
pany." 


iWilk  Producers  K? 
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West  Chester.  Pa.,  and  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Nov-  ' 


Market  Situation,  Reorganization 

Are  Main  Subjects— Women's  Program 


Z0^21 


AHK  YOU  coming  on  November  20   21?     The  n.ne_ 
tecnth    annual    meeting   o     the    'n/e-S^^^^  J^ 
Producers'  Association,  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Broadwood      Hotel.      Philadelphia,     on      those     dates 
Broadwoou  ^^  ^^,,  ^^  crammed 

S'^bec  in  wH^t  every  producer  in  this  milk 
ted  sLuld  be  interested.  It  is  the  wish  and  hope  of 
the  association  officers  and  directors  that  every  Inter- 
State  member 
who  can  possibly 
arrange  to  attend 
will  do  so. 

The  sessions  on 
Wednesday 
morning.  Novem- 
ber   20.     will     be 
given  over  to  re- 
ports  of    officers, 
election    of     nine 
directors    and 
reading    of    reso- 
lutions.      It    will 
open  with  a  brief 
address     of     wel- 
come   by    George 
W.  Elliott  of  the 
Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

A  special  pro- 
gram for  women 
is  planned  for  the 
Wednesday 
morning  session, 
page  9. 


i 

Complct.:  details  will  bo  found  on 

Ltater    (oilowc^l  by   .be,  -po,.  of  ou,  new  general 

""f'^W    Peel'  cc^^^at"  bank  commi..o„cr  of  .be 

F.mT,edk  Adr^  i..ra.i=n.  .s  one  of  the  two  featured 

1^    .  „1   Ibe  Wednesday   afternoon  program  w  th 

'^^'f^lltlL   of.a^.Sou„d    M,lj,,  Coopcra.,ye 

S^n;a»sta':l^'X^::Mi,L^^i^^^^^^^ 

"feb'.^'"lTre:°:!!d"Mr''p".ek's  talk,  will  be  of 
..t'^.r;::  J^na'nee  a^  ''- .'r  ra^ 'a^nd''   ,L"uTotT; 

l;teTrtr,Xw  ^^^^r§^,:z^.  i:z^6 
rl?  i:o^-r:.rtr  ?n;tb'ie"';ofir„  r.C  d.., 

'XaVa-Tion   on    .be    '''^^'^t^':^^ 
S'Tn3e.''!r'X..'":rr:,olut,orabead''o,..,e 


delegates     and     visiting     members^     thus     '»^s"'^'"«  J 

chance    for    intelligent    voting.      Resolutions    received 

ate    will    be    handled    only    as    conditions    and    time 

•;irmit.      Send   resolutions   to   tKe   '  K^solut.ns^  Com- 

State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Associa- 
tion.401  N.  Broad 
Street.  Philadel- 
phia." 

The    annual 
banquet     will    be 
held    on    Wed- 
nesday evening  at 
6:00  o'clock.  Mu- 
sic, high  class  en- 
tertainment,   a 
clever     toast- 
master    and    one 
talk   are    features 
scheduled    for    it. 
A    social    get- 
together  at  which 
members    and 
their   friends  can 
get    better    ac- 
quainted is  plan- 
ned following  the 
banquet. 


Plans   for    the    speaking    program    at    the    banquet 
u  L      been   completed    at    the    time    of    going    to 

IrJs  Z\  a^aVblT'^peaker  of  established  reputation 

"  Tickets  for  the  banquet  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Inter-State  field  representative  in  your  territory,  from 
lnter-3taie  ne.         ,  j  ;       direct   to  this  office,  and 

LT.le,".he°b„ld  r'.'„  ."l'.be'ex.ras,inelud,ng  .be  socud 

!e     oge.her  following.     Groups  w.sb.ng  .o  be  sea  c-d 

:  ethlr  must  apply  for  seat  'eservat.on,  -  »  8-P^ 

The    Thursday    morning    program    will    open    wiin 

toJrs  of  nulk  and  ice  cream  plants  for  which  special 

Luses    hZ   been   chartered    by   your   association        A 

?  seeing  7-■^^fi  ^^to^  "wri^^The^h'^t:! 

^r?:ir^^Ttil!    retu?raVlO:00    with    the    sessions 

"The'si'alers'at  this  program  include  Dr  Roger  B^ 
Corbett  senior  extension  economist  of  the  United 
States  Debarment  of  Agriculture,  who  is  m  very  close 

^ractSl  and  s^neTproach  to  the  problems  confronting 
?he  dairy  industry  mark  him  as  an   (P.««  -'"  -  >-'  "^^ 


Nominating  Committee  Report 

We  the  nominating  committee  appointed  according  to  Section  13. 
paragT:ph  (k)  of  the  Bylaws  of  the  Inter-State  M.^  Producers  A«soc^^^^ 
tion  met  in  the  offices  of  the  Association  on  October  il  IV)>  '""^^  "'^ 
pu  pose  of  countmg  the  nominating  ballots  returned  by  the  members  m 
U^e  disUK:t8  where  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors  are  to  be  filled  at 
tl"  T935  Annual  Meeting  of  the  inter-State  Milk  Producers    Association. 

We  found  all  ballots  in  unopened  envelopes  addressed  to  the  ^on^^n^Ung 

.  w/_   I »^  »K„  l>„«f  of  onr  abihtv.  carefully  arranged   the 

IXtHnlo  th"err  *r'e"s'p^ctTve"districts  and  have  credited  the  entire  amount 
of  capital  stock  in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  owned  by 
each  member  submitting  a  complete  ballot  to  the  person  designated  on  that 

^  ^After  tabulating   the   votes  and  checking   them   with   the   ballots,   we 
submit  the  following  report:   - 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Co-op  Marketing  Praised 

Cooperative  marketing  is  just 
another  way  to  do  business,  but  it 
stands  alone  as  the  practical  means 
by  which  farmers  may  win  their 
economic  and  spiritual  freedom,  said 
M.  1:1.  Babcock,  manager  of  the 
Cooperative  Grange  League  l-edera- 
tion  Exchange,  to  the  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation  in  its 
i.nniial  session  at  Cornell  Universitv. 

With  a  cooperative  corporation, 
he  pointed  out.  farmers  can  do  for 
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UisTKid   2 
Same  Ballots    Shares 

S    K    Andrews  158  7»  0 

R   Newell  StuKg  108        56  9 

Un8i^n..'d  or  unmarked  ballots      5Z 


UlSIKICI   "i 
;V^„.e  HM    Shares 

Ira  J    Book  l\  «l -^ 

H.  K.  Murtm  »^  '*^ 

Unsigned  or  unmarked  b^llols      >l 


RESERVATION    FOR   ROOM 

AT  THE 

BROADWOOD    HOTEL 

Send  in  attached  coupon  at  once 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association  has  arranged  with  the  Broad- 
wood  1  lotel.  Broad  and  Wood  Streets,  for  special  facilities  for  delegates  and  other 
members   attending    the   annual    meetmg. 

Reservations  should  be  made,  if  possible,  through  the  offices  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association.  401   N    Broad  St  .  Philadelphia.  Ka 

The  special  rate  for  rooms,  with  bath,  is  $2  00  per  day  |>er  person. 

In  order  to  be  located  at  the  1  leudquarters  1  lotel.  room  reservations  should 
be  made  promptly.     Overflow  will  be  accommodated  at  nearby  holds 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
401  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  reserve  room  accommodation  at  the  Broadwood  Hotel  for  Annual 
Meeting  at  the  rate  of  $2  00  per  day.  per  person. 

Check  day  of  arrival      Nov    19th  D     Nov    20th  Q 


Number  in  party 

Name        

Address 


Number  rooms  desired     


District  14 
Name  Ballols    Shares 

Howard  W,  Wickersham        17  J         246  6 
Philip  Price  W         177  4 

Unsigned  or  unmarked  ballots     44 

The  committee  requested  that  hereafter  special  enriphasis  be  made  of 
the  importance  of  reading  the  instructions  on  these  ballots.  As  shown 
on  th^s  report  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  ballots  could  not  be  counted 
because  they  were  incomplete,  a  few  of  them  being  unmarked  but  more 
lacking  the  signature. 

These  nominations  will  appear  on  the  ballots  for  the  election  of  directors 
at  the  Inter-State  Annual  Meeting,  being  listed  by  districts  in  the  order  ol 
this  preferential  vote  but  not  listing   the  nominating  vote  on  the  ballot. 

Members  attending  the  Annual  Meeting,  or  voting  by  proxy,  will  vote 
for  one  nominee  for  director  from  each  of  the  nine  districts. 
Signed         Norman  A.  Fkank.  Chairman 

J.  C.  Hege.  Secretary  J    Leshi  Lokd 

A   H   Dean  Geo.  W.  Schuler 

T   Donald  Patterson  Victor  Brinton 

Allan  A.  Myers  Earl  Tull 

The  following  candidates  representing  their  respective  districts  were 
the  only  nominees  from  their  districts  and  automatically  will  be  placed 
upan  the  official  ballots  at  the  annual  meeting. 

District  I      H.  D.  Allebach  District  15     Albert  Sarig 

District  6     J.  D.  Reynolds  District  23     B.  H.  Welty 

District  7   -E.  H.  Donovan  District  26     F.  P.  Willits 


/■'   IV  Peck,  cooperative  bank  commissioner 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Wash 
ington.  D    C  .  who  will  talk  '"  Inter  Stale 
members    on     "The     Fundamentals    of    a 
Sound     Milk      Cooperative    Associulion" 

themselves  in  business  anything 
that  can  be  done  by  an  individual, 
a  partnership  or  any  other  type  of 
corporation,  and  they  can  do  it 
without  subsidies. 

"Nothing  hurts  the  cooperative 
movement  as  much  as  the  coopera- 
tive which  attempts  the  impossible, 
and  then  doesn't  have  sense  enough 
to  recognize  the  fact.  Such  coopera- 
tives account  for  ninety  percent  of 
government  interference  with,  and 
public  misunderstanding  of  the 
movement. 

"Economic  freedom  and  spiritual 
freedom  are  the  greatest  possible 
possessions  of  the  farmer.  Regi- 
mentation kills  freedom.  The  coop- 
erative movement  alone  is  the  means 
for  him  to  safeguard  his  indepen- 
dence." 


'I   have  added  these  figures  eight 
times,  sir." 

"Very  good  and  thorough." 
"Here  are  the  eight  results." 


Great  men  are  the  spare  time 
users,  small  men  are  the  spare  time 
losers. 


Cooperatives  and  Control 

By  A.  H.  LauterbacK  Qeneral  Manager 
Inter^State  Milk  Producers'  Association 


I  ! c. »    ..   l<.-;..f  •■..»M<.\A/  fif  the  liistorv 

TUF  subject  assignea  10  iiic-  ICMU1IV.O.  ...ov. 
o    dairy  cooperatives,  when  and  why  they  were  orgamzed.     Secondly 
a  requires  a  study  of  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  the  demand 
for  governmental  control  of  the  dairy  industry  became  insistent. 

^Most  of  our  large  dairy  cooperatives  of  today  obtained  their  real  start 
during  "he  pc-riod  of  rising  prices  just  previous  to  and  durmg  our  (  ountry  s 
uar  "clpat'o^  in   the  World  War.      Farmers'   costs  were  .ncreas.ng  ulmos 
fjly'  Prices  received  by  farmers  for  most  farm  commodities  experienced 
aains  that  kept  pace  with  or  exceeded  the  increased  costs. 
^       F  ufd   milk   was  one  exception  because   producers  had   to  move   thc.r 
milk  everyday  and  they  had  no  collective  voice  to  make  their  demand 
effective       Eve^ry  attempt   to  increase   milk   prices  to  consumers  was  met 
with  widespread  resistance,  this  resistance  gaining  support  from  the  metro- 

politan  press. 

Naturally  this  situation  combined  with 
unsatisfactory  buying  plans  used  by  many 
distributors  and  frequent  ur>paid  bills  by 
numerous  irresponsible  small  dealers  aroused 


numerous  111 cBH"'"'""- "". /  .l    . 

the  attention  of  our  leading  farmers  o|  that 
period  The  result  was  the  organization  ot 
milk     marketing     associations  Most     ot 

tKem  were  of  a  bargaining  nature  while  a 
few  of  them  distributed  the  milk  of  their 
members. 

Cooperatives  Got  Re»ult« 

These  dairy  cooperatives  got  /""ll*. 
They  focused  public  opinion  on  the  need 
for  higher  producer  prices  and  convinced 
consumers  that  such  prices  were  )"»»'»'«« 
They  eliminated  many  objectionable  trade 
practices  and  collected  bills  from  irre- 
sponsible dealers. 

During  the  20'»  our  cooperatives  grew 
in  prestige  and  influence  They  obtained 
wider  cooperation  from  distributors,  pro- 
tected producer  interests  and  continued  to 
foster  sound  trade  practices  We  did  not. 
however,  get  all  producers  into  our  orgaiiiza_ 
tions  and  this  situation,  especially  in  Huid 
milk  markets,  was  a  forerunner  of  trouble 
during  the  depression  years  we  have  ju.t 
come  through. 

Why  the  Demand  for  Coiitrol 

Until  the  depression  came  along  there 
was  not  much  occasion  or  demand  tor 
governmental  price  control  in  our  markets^ 
But  with  cooperatives  bending  every  effort 
to  maintain  a  satisfactory  milk  price  the 
old  produce  s  turned  to  more  milk  as  their 
on;  reliib'e  source  of  incoine.  while  other 
farmers  turned  from  grain,  beef.  pork,  cash 
crops      etc.     to     milk     production  1  h  1  s 

caused  an  increased  production  which, 
combined  with  decrea«:d  consumption, 
created  the  surplus  that  has  bee"  the 
source  of  trouble  m  practically  all  fluid 
milk  markets  , 

That  small  percentage  of  producers  who 
were  not  members  of  cooperatives  were 
ready  in  too  many  cases  to  sell  their  milk 
at  flat  prices  which  were  equal  to  the 
blended  or  average  prices  P/«=^"'''"?,  ,""* 
they  sold  it  to  dealers  who  handled  r^o 
surplus  and  were  therefore  in  a  PO"'*'""  '" 
undersell  the  distributors  who  took  care 
ol  their  share  of  the  surplus  on  the  market 
To  these  combinatioijs  of  circumstances 
we  feel  compelled  to  add.  since  hind  sight 
.s  better  than  fore  sight  that  the  coopera- 
tives made  some  mistakes  Among  these 
mistakes  were  attempts  to  '"'»'" t?"\^''«'} 
prices  in  closed  markets  with  flood»  °' 
cheap  milk  nearby  and  to  prevent  making 
new  bases  each  year.  , 

All  these  factors  working  together  resulted 


The  address  printed  on  this  page 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Lautcrhach 
before  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers'  Federation  at 
Indianapolis.  Indiana.  October  II. 
1935.  The  demand  for  copies  of 
this  address  has  been  so  great  that 
it  was  put  into  print  and  copies 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  to  Canada.  Believing 
that  members  of  Inter-State  will 
find  Mr.  Lauterbach's  viewpoint 
not  only  comprehensive  but  clear 
cut  and  forward  looking  we  are 
carrying  it  in  full  in  the  Kevif.w 
so  each  of  our  readers  may  study  it. 


in  the  demand  that  there  be  some  form  of 
f  ederal  or  State  control  over  the  dairy 
mdustry     and    esi>ecially    over    fluid    milk 

marketing  ....  a    . 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was 
passed  m  May.  19 H.  and  at  about  the 
same  time  the  first  of  our  State  milk  control 
boards  were  established  t  has  been  the 
experience  with  nearly  all  lhe.se  control 
bodies  that  in  their  early  days  they  at 
tempted  to  assume  the  role  of  sole  rulers 
of  the  industry  We  witnessed  their  efforts, 
intentional  or  unintentional,  to  take  over 
all  the  functions  of  coo|>eratives 

Some  Control  Problem* 

With  the  coming  of  this  coiitrol  many 
farmers  felt  that  their  problems  were 
ended,  that  they  would  be  assured  of  an 
adequate  price  for  their  milk  and  th.it  the 
control  bodies  would  compel  the  payment 
of  full  price  for  as  much  milk  as  they  cired 
to  produce  A  frequently  expressed  attitude 
was  "The  government  is  doing  this  work, 
why  should  we  need  Co-ops^  " 

Agreements  and  licenses,  control  board 
orders  and  so  forth  were  put  into  effect 
and  many  of  them  contained  .sweeping? 
changes.  In  too  many  cases  the  advice 
and  experience  of  the  industry  was  .gn^jred 
Such  an  attitude  naturally  antagonized  one 
group  or  another  and  encouraged  violation.. 
In  addition.  pro,x:r  enforcement  has  been 
,adly  lacking  in  almost  aU  control  efforts 
both  State  and  1  ederal  When  enforcement 
fell  down,  government  control  efforts  were 
discredited  and  resulted  in  varying  degree.s 

"'  MosVof  these  control  bodies  soon  learned 
that   they  could  not  function   without  the 


cooperaliv.s  and  their  help  Ai  this  tail 
was  more  fully  n-alizcd  tUe  control  boditM 
began  to  le  iii  more  and  in  <re  upon  the 
shoulders  of  llie  cooperatives  to  help  solve 
the  milk  control  (iimcuiiie.i  li  uious-'  " 
roiliz.tion  that  governiiicnt  al  bodies  hlid 
cooperatives  had  to  work  out  tUcic  prob- 
lems together 

Need  Help  of  Cooperativea 

There  is  ample  evidence  th^t  the  two 
can  work  together  The  I  e  l-tr  ,1  govern- 
ment has  put  licenses  into  effect  in  severa 
markets  which  combine  inter  at  ite  an  J 
intra  St  .te  operation  They  have  done  so 
without  stron,<  arm  enforcement  ettjrtj. 
I'.xamples  of  workin.<  together  in  thu 
matter  cin  be  found  in  the  Qnd  C  'ty  arei 
of  lllinois-lowa,  in  Denver,  Dubuque,  the 
Twin-Cities,     in     Detroit,     etc  In     these 

markel.s  the  producers  and  di.tribators 
hive  sat  around  tables.  thre-heJ  out  their 
difficulties  anl  differences  and  arrived  at  a 
plan  which  was  mutually  agreeable  to  both 
sides  All  parlies  then  made  it  their  job 
to  live  up  to  the  agreement  an  J  help  keep 
any  of  the  wayward  members  of  the  industry 

in  line  i  .1     , 

1  have  come  to  the  conclusun  that 
eventually  price  hxing  to  the  <  on.umer  wdl 
be  ehmin  .ted  1  am  of  this  opinion  lor  two 
ro.sons.  hr.st.  that  it  is  not  pr^cticil.  anl 
sec>>nf.  th.t  It  m.y  be  un  ;onstitutij>n  .1 
(  omplete  price  hxing  to  both  producer 
an  i  consumer  is  n  >l  practic  il  because  it  will 
eventually  put  milk  on  the  b^sis  of  a  pub.ic 

utility  ,       •    .  MU  A 

The  Supreme  Court  decuion  on  NKA 
iniicitcs  Its  probable  de  ision  on  any 
other  regulation  that  might  injlud--  r.tail 
price     fixing  No     doubt     t,.e     Supreme 

Courts  of  some  states  will  uph  )ld  prici 
hxinz  but  if  the  courts  ol  nei;iibonn; 
states  an  1  the  United  State*  Supreme 
Court  should  not  uphold  it,  milk  entering 
interstate  commerce  will  br.-ak  down  the 
effectiveness  of  price  hxing  legislation  in 
states  where  it  is  upheld 

Future  of  Price  Fixing  in   Doubt 

.Should  price  hxing  be  elimin  itid  by  the 
courts  I  believe  there  will  still  b.-  a  placj 
in  our  present  day  marketing  program  for 
some  regulatory  body  That  body  miy  be 
controlled  by  the  State  on  strutly  intra- 
state markets  1  believe,  however,  that 
where  inter  state  milk  enters  a  market  a 
joint  Kcderal-State  control  is  advisibe. 

The  function  of  such  control    bodies,    as 
I    see  It     would  be  to  estafj'.ish  an  I  oversee 
the  enforcement  of  fair  trade  practices  and 
to    act     as     an     arbitration     body    bet  .vetn 
,>roduccrs  and  handlers  of  milk      With  such 
functions     the     regulatory     bodiei     would 
confer    with     the    industry     and     establish 
trade    practices    which    would    protect    the 
interest     of     producers,     distributors     and 
consumers        It    would    not    set    prices    but 
might   have   the   power   to   arbitrate  differ- 
ences when  the  interested  groups  could  not 
reach    a   decision    as    to   prices        It    would 
have  power  to  examine  books  and  records. 
It  may  be  possible  to  establish  divisions 
within    the    Department   of    Agriculture   of 
both    Federal    and    State    governments    to 
act  in  this  cafjacitv     We  now  have  centered 
in   those  departments   regulatory   functions 
on     such     subjects     as     livestock     disease 
control,  crop  pest  control,  and  coniervation 
Many   of   these  functions  are  adminstered 
jointly,    peaceably    and   effectively,    by    the 
I  ederal    and    State    departments    wording 
(I'Icu'.e   lain  tti  pane    Kij 
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Underpayments  Corrected 

A  hundred  dollars  fine  and  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
underpayments  made  good  were 
the  costs  to  one  milk  dealer  due  to 
the  vigilance  of  a  field  representative 
of  your  association. 

This  company  had  paid  producers 
on  tests  lower  than  those  reported 
by  that  company's  own  licensed 
tester.  This  tester's  results  checked 
closely  with  the  check  tests  made  by 
our  field  representatives.  But  com- 
plaints began  to  trickle  «n  that  the 
tests  reported  on  the  milk  checks 
did  not  tally  with  those  reported  by 

us.  ,11 

A  few  check-ups  showed  what  was 
being  done.  It  called  for  drastic 
measures  and  so  the  state  depart- 
ment of  markets  was  called  in.  the 
results  of  our  preliminary  investiga- 
tion given  their  representative,  a 
complete  check-up  made,  the  fine 
levied  and  the  checks  to  make  good 
the  underpayments  requested. 

Incidentally,  your  association  got 
no  public  credit  for  this  clean-up. 
Also,  both  members  and  non-mem- 
bers benefitted  in  this  case. 

• 

One  Way  to  Win 

Old  man  H.  C  L.  (short  for 
High  Cost  of  Living)  is  getting  a 
lot  of  attention  these  days.  He  has 
a  knack  of  getting  into  the  limelight, 
spotlight,  daylight  and  every  other 
conspicuous  place,  including  news- 
paper headlines,  whenever  a  general 
price  rise  is  occurring. 

During  periods  when  H.  C.  L.  is 
bidding  for  attention  the  slightest 
pretext  causes  a  jump  '"  P"^"- 
Witness  bread  up  a  cent  a  loaf  (62 
cents  a  bushel  of  wheat)  because 
wheat  went  up  a  few  cents.  But 
when  the  bottom  dropped  out  of 
wheat  prices  a  few  years  ago  'the 
cost  of  wheat  is  only  a  small  part 


of  the  cost  of  bread  and   we   can't 
drop    our    price."    was    the  wail    of 

But  we  can  beat  the  old  mans 
game,  especially  those  of  us  with 
plenty  of  milk  and  other  dairy 
products.  ,  .,, 

It  is  simple  just  use  all  the  milk 
that    culinary    ingenuity    can    work 

I     •!  i:-«^-         T^U<.r>     aHrl    TO 

into  our  uaiiy   «ji«_io.      •  •— -   - 
that    plenty    of   butter   and   lots  ot 
cheese.     We   Review  readers  have 
our  own  milk     use  it. 

Then  use  other  dairy  products, 
too.  for  they  have  gone  up  an 
average  of  only  8.4  percent  in  two 
years,  butter  is  up  just  lt>.:J/6 
and  using  plenty  of  these  products 
will  help  our  own  Class  11  and 
Class  111  milk  prices. 

Contrast  this  8.4  percent  rise 
with  meat  prices  which  are  up  ^  -^ 
percent,  eggs  32.4  percent,  ard  \)\.) 
percent,   canned   peas  26.3  percent. 

^  ^Incidentally,  when  your  city  cous- 
ins and  other  friends  start  in  on 
H  C  L.  just  point  out  to  them 
that  the  old  fellow  can  be  beaten 
if  they  will  use  more  dairy  products 
milk,  butter,  cheese  always  low 
in  price  when  compared  on  the 
basis  of  actual  food  and  health 
value     now     better    bargains     than 


ever. 


Control  Order  Awaited 

Hearings  held  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia   Milk    Control    Board   following 
the     suspension     of    its    Order    24 
extended   into   the   fifth   week  with 
one   to  three  or   four   days   sessions 
each  week.     It  was  stated  that  after 
the  evidence  gathered  and  testimony 
given    at    these    hearings   had   been 
thoroughly    studied     a     new    order 
would  be  written  or  order  24  revised. 
This  has  not  appeared  up  to  this 
date  (October  31)  and  no  indication 
has  been  given  as  to  when  the  new 
order  will  appear.    Neither  bas  any 
report  come  out  as  to  the  probable 
features  of  the  order.     It  is  believed 
that     the     result     will     represent     a 
compromise  between  order  I  7,  which 
with   amendments   is    now   entering 
its  fourteenth  month,  and  order  24 
which  was  to  have  gone  into  effect 
on  September   I   but  was  suspended 
because  of  strong  objections  to  it. 

• 

A  parson  was  visiting  a  home  and 
before  leaving  called  for  the  family 
Bible,  to  read  a  chapter  of  Scripture. 

Bobby's  father:  "Bobby,  go  and 
get  the  Bible  you  know,  the  big 
Book  that  we  all  read  so  much." 

Bobby  soon  returned  carrying  a 
large  mail  order  catalog. 

Our  advertisers  like  to  know 
where  you  saw  their  advertisement. 
Tell  them  in  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Review. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  RtVIEW 

An  Important  Annual 
Meeting     Come  If  Possible 

In  certain  respects  the  forth- 
coming annual  meeting  of  Inter- 
State  is  the  most  important  in 
years,  if  not  since  it  was  organized. 
At  this  meeting  will  be  determined 
the  future  course  of  the  association. 
Shall  we  continue  down  the  same 

roaar*      w  c   ua  w    uk,k,»»    v.«^  .  ^ „  « 

road  that  was  smooth,  that  has  been 
getting  more  difficult  and  that 
appears  to  have  ahead  certain  ob- 
stacles, gaps,  and  dangerous  turns 
which  may  so  seriously  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  our  your  associa- 
tion that  it  may  not  be  able  to 
serve  you  properly. 

Or  shall  we  chart  a  new  road, 
using  the  experience  gained  during 
the  last  nineteen  years,  plus  the 
experience  of  similar  cooperatives 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  plus  the 
help  of  the  new  cooperative  laws 
enacted  since  our  your  associa- 
tion was  started. 

We  hope  that  every  member  ot 
Inter-State  who  can  so  arrange  his 
work  as  to  get  to  Philadelphia  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  Novem- 
ber 20  21 .  will  come  to  the  meeting, 
and  hear  the  discussion  first  hand  - 
or.  better  still,  take  an  active  part 
in  the  discussion. 

It  is  planned  to  make  this  years 
meeting  the  most  free  and  frank  of 
any  held  here  in  years. 


See  Our  New  Offices 

When  in  Philadelphia  to  attend 
the  Annual  Meeting  be  sure  to  visit 
the  new  offices  of  your  association 
at  401  N.  Broad  St.  This  is  one  and 
one-half  blocks  north  of  the  Broad- 
wood  Hotel  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street. 

The  offices  are  on  the  tenth 
floor,  the  laboratories  for  testing 
and  bacteria  work  on  the  seventh 
floor.  We  want  to  show  you  what 
we  have. 

This  invitation  is  good  during 
business  hours  whenever  you  come 
to  Philadelphia.  Come  up  and  see  us. 

A  Worthwhile  Convention 

There  is  real  hope  for  progress  by 
our  dairy  cooperatives  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  attitude  prevalent  at 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Co- 
operative Milk  Producers'  Federa- 
tion at  Indianapolis  on  October  10- 
12.  Cooperative  leaders  present 
were  intent  on  one  major  subject 
correct  analysis  of  their  problems 
and  how  to  solve  them. 

This  is  a  healthy  sign  and  a  sane 
attitude.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
you  in  these  columns  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  worthwhile  discus- 
sions held.  A  brief  summary  is 
presented  on  page  7.    Read  it. 


November,  1935 

September  Percentages 

Percentages  of  basics  purchased  in 
the    various     classifications    during 
September  are  given    in    the  fo. low- 
ing table   for  dealers   who  reported. 
Although    .September    was    one    day 
shorter     than     August     percentages 
paid     by     some    dealers     showed     a 
slight    increase    while    other    dealers 
showed    a    decrease    proportionately 
greater  than  the  difference  in  lengui 
of  month.     Production  trends  point 
toward  higher  percentages  for  Octo- 
ber than  September. 

The    information     given     in     this 
table  applies   to  purchases   made   in 
Pennsylvania.   Maryland  and   Dela- 
ware. , 
The    weighted    average    price    ot 
milk   of    all    classes   was    $2297    per 
hundred    F>ounds.    f.   o.    b.    Philadel- 
phia, in  September,  an  increase  ot  6 
cents  over  August,   as  ba.sed  on   a 
available  information.     In  the  ')  I -6U 
mile     zone     the     weighted     average 
price     at      receiving     stations     was 
$1,906  per   hundred  and   in   the    ^1- 
100  mile   zone  it   was    1.868.   an   in- 
crease in  each  zone  of  approximately 
3  cents  over  the  August  prices. 
Basic  Utilization  Percentages 
September,  1935                          . 

iL.ler  Claa.  Cl«.»  CU.a  Cla.a      A 

AM.«.t,  Dames  87  J            ^        '*-'J«:^; 
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SPECIAL  ISSUE 

The  December  issue  of 
your  Ki  viKW  will  contain  24 
pages.  It  will  include  a  full 
report  of  the  nineteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
ter-State    Milk     Producers' 

I       4 :^ti^r%  fnrrvina  renorts 

of  association  officers,  sum- 
maries of  the  principal  ad- 
dresses delivered  and  the 
resolutions  passed. 

Watch  for  that  issue.  Read 
it  carefully.  Keep  your 
copy  for  reference. 


A  Futile  Protest 

Another  milk  strike  has  failed. 
Farly  in  October  a  group  of  dairy- 
men supplying  the  Chicago  market 
started  picketing  receiving  stations, 
blocking  roads,  and  destroying  milk 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  forcing 
a  price  of  $2.30  per  hundred  pounds 
(or  all  milk  as  contrasted  with  tlie 
bargained  price  of  $1.73  for  class  I 
milk  at  receiving  stations  within  tlie 
70  mile  zone. 

The  strike  failed  because  such  a 
price,  although  it  would  be  welcome 
and  perhaps  not  higher  than  some 
cost-of-production  figures,  could  not 
be  justified  from  either  an  economic 
or  a  competitive  standpoint. 

The  Chicago  market  uses  possiljly 
3  000  000  pounds  of  fluid  milk  daily. 
Within  easy  reach  o^^^^'^icago  there 
is  a  flood  of  more  than  10  000.000 
pounds  daily  that  can  find  no 
market  except  butter  at  $l.lh. 
cheese  at  $122  or  evaporated  milk 
at  $1.23  per  hundred  pounds,  as 
reported  for  September  by  the 
Wisconsin  Crop  and  Livestock  Ke- 
porter,  official  organ  of  the  Federal- 
State  agricultural  statistician. 


The  result  of  a  $2.30  price  for  all 
milk  at   Chicago  would  be  an  open 
invitation  for  every  farmer  in  Wis- 
consin.   Illinois.    Iowa   or    Michigan 
within  230  miles  of  Chicago  to  get 
a    pan    of    that    market.       •'';*"'[»''y 
regulations   would   be   met   g  adly 
if    meeting    them   would   double    the 
price  of  milk.     Human  nature  being 
as  it  is.  a  hundred  thousand  of  those 
farmers  might   be  glad   to  get  only 
$2  23      or     maybe    $2.00.    for    their 
milk     and   thus   be   sure   to  get   on 

the  market.  i  i   c. 

Only  one  monkey  wrench  is  left 
in  the  gears:  how  could  they  find 
buyers  who  would  pay  ^^'^  /" 
hundred  for  all  their  milk  or  $2.Z^ 
or  even  $2.00>  They  can  t  find 
buyers  for  all  their  milk  »/  5I./5 
but  only  for  as  much  as  finds  fluid 

sales.  ,  ,  ... 

A  little  more  about  the  strike  at 
Chicago.   The  supply  was  not  cut  by 
more   than  one-third   at   the   height 
of  the  strike.     Only  a  small  part  ol 
the  organized   producers   took   part, 
or  favored   it.     Three  locals  ot   the 
Pure   Milk   Association   broke  away 
and  are  now  taking  $1 .73  for  Class 
I    f  o.b.  instead  of  at  country  plant 
Strike    pickets   apparently    included 
many  from  states  other  than  lUinois 
and  "Wisconsin  where  strike  activity 
was  centered. 

We  are  not  in  position  to  say 
whether  $1.73  per  hundred  pounds  ot 
3  3  percent  Class  1  milk,  t.o  b. 
country  station,  is  a  fair  one  on  that 
market.  Most  producers  in  the  niar- 
ket  did  assert  strenuously  their 
right  to  sell  at  that  price. 


ing   it   difficult    to   keep   themselves 
up-to-date. 

Ihis  was  revealed  through  ques- 
tions asked  at  many  of  our  Local 
meetings.  We  who  attended  these 
mcetmi^s  shall  go  over  these,  select 
the  questions  most  frequently  asked 
and  develop  brief. easily  understood 
summaries  of  the  problems  involved. 

In  these  di.scussions  it  will  be 
our  aim  to  give  our  membership  a 

I        . i:_™    of     tV,f    mnre 

Uetier    uiiuci3i.c»i«<j«"'e>    - 

imt)ortant  problems  and  to  sum- 
marize the  reasons  for  and  solutions 
to  them. 


Farm  Electric  Service 

More  than  7,000  farms  in  Mary- 
land are  receiving  central  station 
electric  service  and  additional  thous- 
ands of  rural  residents,  not  classed 
as  farmers  by  the  U.  S.  Census,  are 
receiving  service  from  these  same 
lines,  it  is  revealed  by  a  recent  sur- 
vey of  rural  electrical  conditions. 

The  report  shows  that  in  I  f^i 
only  2  percent  of  the  farms  in  the 
state  were  served  while  now  1 6/2 
percent  receive  central  station  ser- 
vice The  survey  indicates  that 
there  are  4.1%  other  farms  so  situ- 
ated with  respect  to  present  distri- 
bution lines  that  they  may  be  classed 
as  being  accessible  to  service. 


Coming  in  the  Review 

Better  understanding  of  our  milk 
marketing  problc-ms  marketing 
plans  and  the  difficulties  met  in 
handling  this  work  is  needed  by 
our  milk  producers.  These  subjects 
are  getting  more  and  more  compli- 
cated and.  as  a  result,  many  ot  our 
better  informed  producers  are  tind- 
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Federation  Resolutions 


Resolutions  approved  at  the  busi- 
ness session  of  the  Nat.ona  Coop- 
erative Milk  Producers'  Federation 
lurnish  strong  recommendations  tor 
the  work  of  that  organization.  1  hcse 
,««^lnfions  are  sound  economically 
and  are  designed  to  help  the  entire 
dairy  industry  of  this  country. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  more 
important  resolutions  approved  lol- 

lows ;  ,  I 

Reaffirms  the  stand  as  regards 
development  of  farm  cooperatives; 
favors  sound  monetary  system;  op- 
poses bringing  more  land  into  culti- 
vation, as  long  as  there  are  continual 
surpluses  of  agricultural  products. 

Ask  a  five  cent  additional  tax  on 
oleomargarine,  a  synthetic  product 
made  in  the  imitation  of  and  sold 
as  substitute  for  butter.  Increase 
in  sales  of  this  synthetic  product  has 
created  a  national  problem.  Is  well 
on  its  way  to  undermining  the  dairy 

industry.  . 

Ask  Southern  farmers  to  assist  in 
eliminating  unfair  competition  as 
regards  oleomargarine. 

Favor  Legislation  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  amending  re- 
venue laws  to  provide  3c  a  pound 
tax  on  all  oils  and  fats  imported 
into  this  country. 

Recommends  a  committee  from 
the  federation  to  study  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  anticipated 
increase  in  dairy  products  and 
consult  with  officials  of  the  AAA 
in  view   to  working  out   a   national 

program. 

Commend  Federal  Government  in 
developing  program  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  animals  infected  with  bovine 

diseases. 

Recommend  legislation  to  prohibit 
movement  of  dairy  products  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
from  herds  not  officially  tested  and 
found  to  be  free  from  bovine 
tuberculosis. 


Urges  tax  on  all  '"^Pr'^'-^'"' 00 
bred  cattle  of  not  less  than  $2'>.0<' 

per  head.  i  -r     j 

Deplores  use  of  Reciprocal  I  rade 
Act  and  asks  adequate  notice  be 
given  of  hearings  concerning  con- 
cessions  on  uau.v  h'^^" — ■ 

Ask  that  any  investigation  ol  so- 
called  unsound  practices  be  made 
by  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
the  usual  scientific  manner  rather 
than  through  public  hearings. 

Urges  AAA  to  establish  policy 
that  every  farmer  under  contract  to 
reduce  acreage  and  who  is  receiving 
benefits  therefor,  shall  not  use 
wrthdrawn  acreage  in  feed  or  forage 
crops. 


MILK  PRODUCKRS  REVIEW 

to  reduce  supplies.     There  was  dis- 
tress in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

"When  prices  rise,  wc  think  there 
is  too  little  and  when  prices  fall,  wc 
think  there  is  too  much,  because 
money  is  not  understood  and  indi- 
vidually we  have  no  control  over  the 
supply  of.  or  demand  for.  the 
commodity  used  as  money. 


November,  1935 


Blames  Uneven  Production 

Over-production,  although  widlely 
blamed  for  the  depression,  played  in 
reality   but   little   part   in    the   price 
collapses  of  1920  and  1929  said  F.  A^ 
Pearson,     professor    of     prices    and 
statistics  at  Cornell   University  be- 
fore the  I  I  th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American   Institute  of  Cooperation. 
There  is.  he  added,  never  a  time 
when  there  is  not  over-production  of 
some    things;    nor    is    there    ever    a 
time  when  there  is  not  a  deficit  ol 
some  things. 

"When  a  nation  experiences  rapid- 
ly rising  prices  as  was  the  case  in 
the  gold  standard  countries  from 
1914  to  1919.  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  world-wide  shortages  exist. 
Vigorous  efforts  are  made  to  expand 
production  and  save  food.  In  spite 
of  the  assumed  scarcity,  there  was 
little  distress. 

"When  a  nation  experiences  ra- 
pidly falling  prices  as  was  the  case 
from  1929  to  1933,  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  a  world-wide  surplus 
exists.     Organized  efforts  are  made 


BANQUET  SEAT  RESERVATIONS 

In  order  lo  avoid  confusion  regarding  the  seating  of  our  rnemhers 
and  guests  at  the  Annual  Meeting  Banquet  on  November  20th  we 
urge  that  tickets  be  purchased  in  advance  so  seating  arrangements 
wL  be  planned  and  provisions  made  for  all  who  desire  to  attend 

Each  banquet  ticket  carries  a  detachable  stub,  covering  a  request  j or 
seat  reservations.  Groups  wishing  to  be  seated  together  must  mail 
or  present  their  stubs  as  a  group.  I  his  stub  must  be  returned  com- 
pletely filled  out  to  the  home  office  of  the  association  not  later  than 
November  16th  so  that  proper  seats  may  be  assigned.  ..... 

Lists  showing  the  arrangement  of  seats  will  be  P'^'^'-f^'^^,']*'^!'- 
buled  on  the  day  of  the  banquet.  No  seat  reservations  Will  be  held  after 
the  banquet  service  has  started.  Iick.ets  arc  $1.50  which  entitles 
holder  to  full  entertainment  program  ,,,.  ,l      a: 

After  November  1 6th  banquet  tickets  Will  be  sold  only  at  the  offices 
of  the  association  or  at  the  headquarters  desk  at  the  Broadwood  Hotel. 
Table  assignments  will  be  made  in  the  order  of  sale. 

Make  your  reservations  at  once  so  as  to  avoid  conjuston. 

The  Banquet  Committee 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.,  Inter-State 
Milk    Producers'    Ass'n 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  all  the  Inter  .State  Milk 
Producers"  Association  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weighing 
and  general  membership  work  for  the 
month  of  September.   1915. 

NO. 

Butterfat  Te.sti        6207 

Plants  Investigated */ 

Calls  on  Members           ,  ,,  ^7. 

Quality  Improvement  Cills  ^'' 

Herd  .Samples  Tc'tsd  ^^i 

Membership  .Solicit  ition  C  alls  ■)/ 

New  Members  Signed  " 

Cows  Signed  '^ 

Transfers  of  Mcmbers'iip  / 

Brom  Thymol  Tests  J^ 

Microscopic  Tests      '|^ 

Meetings  of  Locals '  * 

Attendance                '^^' 

I'xlucation^l  Meetings  f^ 


Attendance 


Bang's  Test  Changes 

Recent  changes  in  the  regulations 
covering  Bang's  tests  as  announced 
by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  permits  more  than 
four  tests  of  a  herd  under  the 
cooperative       plan       developed     by 

AAA. 

This  change  will  allow  a  herd 
owner  to  keep  on  testing  until  all 
evidence  of  the  disease  in  his  herd 
has  been  eliminated.  Previously, 
when  only  four  tests  were  made 
under  the  plan  a  herd  owner  had 
to  stand  the  entire  cost  of  any 
additional  tests  that  might  be  neces- 
sary. This  was  especially  true  when 
the  disease  seemed  to  hang  on  with 
one  or  two  reactors  on  each  test. 

Further  regulations  specify  that 
the  Bang's  test  must  be  applied  to 
all  cattle  imported  to  this  country 
for  breeding  or  milking  purposes. 
This  test  is  applied  at  specified 
ports  of  entry  and  if  a  reactor  to 
the  test  is  found  that  animal  must 
be  returned  to  the  country  of 
origin  or  slaughtered  at  once. 

This  applies  principally  to  im- 
ports from  Canada  which  country 
sent  in  11.500  head  last  year.  The 
Channel  Islands  sent  in  179  head 
during  the  same  period. 


Dairy  Problems  Discussed 
At  Federation  Meetin 


You  will  be  helping  both  the 
Review  and  the  advertiser  if  you 
tell  him  that  you  saw  his  advertise- 
ment in  the  Inter-State  Mii.k 
F*RODUCERs'  Review. 


A    COUNTER  attack  was  staged  by 

Mil        .1  I      '-   ...     I 1 f-^r...      M'.inr- 

^J^     lir.'    ^'rtii^y      iv.n**v *' 

*•  to  (  alifornia  on  the  oleomar- 
garine   industry    at    the    nineteenth 
annual   convention  of   the   National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federa- 
tion   held   in    Indianapolis.    Indiana, 
when  they  adopted,  as  a  part  of  a 
comprehensive  program,   resolutions 
advocating    increased    taxes    on    all 
oleomargarine        manufactcd        and 
gold  in  the  United  States.    The  fact 
was    pointed     out     that     the     oleo- 
margarine industry  has  been  on  the 
offensive  for  the  past  two  years  and 
has    made   serious  inroads  into   the 
dairy  industry  reducing  the  income 
of    over    one    and    one-half    million 
producers  through  lower  prices  and 
reduced  sales  of  butter. 

How  oleomargarine  was  a  distinct 
menace  to  the  dairy  industry  was 
pointed  out  during  an  all-day  dis- 
cussion preceding  the  convention 
proper.  Secretary  Charles  W.  Mol- 
man.  in  his  report  stated  that  butter 
consumption  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  I9^S  showed  a  decline  of 
103.000.000  pounds.  During  the 
same  period  oleomargarine  sales 
increased  98.000,000  liounds. 
Ask  5-Cent  Oleo  Tax 

The  session  went  on  record,  re- 
questing as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
program,  that  a  3  cent  a  pound 
federal  tax  be  placed  on  all  oleo- 
margarine; protection  from  "boot- 
legging "  into  states  which  have  an 
oleomargarine  tax;  recommendation 
of  state  compensatory  taxes  equal  to 
the  direct  and  indirect  taxes  on 
butterfat;  and  increasing  the  com- 
bined duties  and  excise  taxes  on 
imported  fats  and  oils  from  an 
average  of    i  to  ')  cents  a  pound. 

The  nineteenth  annual  convention 
was  formally  oi)ened  by  president 
N.  P.  Hull  of  Lansing.  Michigan, 
who  pointed  out  in  his  annual 
report  that  even  though  regulatory 
measures  may  have  their  ebb  and 
flow,  wc  can  expect  that  some  sort 
of  regulation  by  government  agen- 
cies will  continue  with  us, 

"The  best  advice  that  can  be 
given  to  those  wlio  live  upon  and 
those  who  derive  their  sustenance 
and  wealth  from  the  land,  is  to  so 
organize  their  strength  and  so  com- 
bine their  influence,"  he  said,  "that 
they  may  do  their  utmost  to  see  to 
it  that  they  arc  the  determining 
factors,  when  regulations  are  pro- 
mulgated, 1  do  not  want  them 
victims  of  regulation  but  beneficiar- 
ies of  it."  he  concluded. 


That    a    nation-wide    program    be 
:.rr:.nc7f>d      Iw      the      Federation      to 
eliminate  competition  among  dairy 
coo|K'ratives    which    tend    to    lower 
the   market   F)rice  structure,   was  re- 
quested by   the  delegates  represent- 
ing   the    fluid    milk    and    cream    co- 
operatives.     It   was  pointed   out   in 
several    addresses    that    cream    was 
shipf>cd    by    some    cooperatives    to 
adjacent    markets,    when    there    was 
a  surplus,  and  this  cream  often  had 
the  effect   of   breaking    the    market. 
One    suggestion    was    that    the    co- 
operative in  a  given  market  be  used 
as    a    broker    when    shipments    were 
made   by    neighboring   co-ops.    how- 
ever    the     entire     matter     will     be 
studied  by   the   Federation  and   the 
representatives    of    the    cooperative 
creameries  brought  together  to  con- 
fer on  a  nation-wide  program. 
Control  Boards  Need  Co-ops 

That   cooperatives   were  essential 
in    a    market    if    State   and    Federal 
control     agencies    were    to    opcate 
successfully,  was  pointed  out  by  M. 
Clifford        Townscnd.        lieutenant- 
governor    of    Indiana.        This    State 
official   "knows   his  stuff"    for   he  is 
also    chairman    of    the    State    Milk 
Commission.    He  drew  the  applause 
of   the   300  delegates  when  he  said. 
"No  control  agency  should  attempt  a 
program  in  a  market  where  the  exist- 
ing   cooperatives    arc    weak    or    where 
there    is    rto   organization    among    the 
producers."    and    he    concluded    by 
saying,  "since  We  are  living  under  a 
democratic  form   of   government,    and 
the    people    wish    to    be   self-governed 
the    State    and    Federal    Ads    should 
throw   as   much   of  the   responsibility 
on  local  control  as  possible. 

The  same  position  was  taken  by 
A.  H.  Lauterbach.  general  manager 
of  our  own  association,  whose  talk 
is  printed  in  full  starting  on  page  3 
of  this  issue. 

In  a  discussion  on  the  disposal  of 
dairy     products     surpluses.     F.     W. 
Gaumnitz.  chief  of  the  dairy  section 
of  the  AAA  said  the  outlook  was  for 
a   total   milk  production  during  the 
last  half  of  1935  and  the  first  half  of 
1936  considerably   above  last   year. 
He  based  his  statement  on  the  fact 
that   feeding  would  be   heavier  and 
the    cows    in    the    herds    were    well 
above  average  due  to  constant  cull- 
ing.   This  prediction  was  at  vanance 
with     the     one     made     by     w       H. 
Bronson  of  the  New  Lngland  Milk 
Producers.   In  looking  into  the  future 
Mr     Bronson    expressed    the    belief 
that    the    dairy    industry    appeared 


in  a  favorable  light.  1  lia  prcdu  tion 
was  due  to  the  generally  improved 
business  conditions  and  to  the  i-» 
scning  number  of  dairy  cattle  in  the 
United  States.  He  stated  that  crop 
control  is  one  factor  that  '"'«''< 
change  this  prediction,  especially  if 
growers  of  corn,  wheat  and  cotton 
should  turn  to  dairying. 

Activities  of  local   units  were  dis- 
cussed by  F.  W.  Tiedeman  of  Sani- 
tary Milk  Producers.  St.  Louis,  who 
suggested     topics    for    a     successful 
program.        Among     those     were    a 
program   once   a   year    prepared    by 
the     women:     study     of     legislative 
matters     pertaining     to     the     dairy 
industry;  one  act  plays  and  debates; 
dances  and  annual  picnics.     A  film 
showing  farm  scenes  in  the  associa- 
tion   territory,    including    members 
of   the  families  was  also  suggested. 
"It    makes   no   difference    how    well 
the    association    is    being    operated, 
nor     how     well     it     is    serving     the 
membership   in    its    various    phases, 
unless  the  rank  and  file  of  member- 
ship  is   kept    fully    informed   of    the 
association    services,    much    of    the 
work  is  in  vain." 

Robin  Hood,  .secretary  of  the 
Cooperative  Council,  considered  the 
effectiveness  of  the  cooperative  house 
organ.  He  said  that  the  expense  of 
such  a  paper  can  be  justified  upon 
one  basis  only;  helping  to  make  the 
work  of  the  association  more  cftec- 
tivc. 
Program  Planning 

President  Fred  H.  Scxaucr  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  spoke  on  mem- 
bership problems  and  pointed  out 
that  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the 
problems  and  then  plan  a  program. 
And  a  set  program  cannot  be  laid 
out  far  in  advance  for  due  to  con- 
ditions, ijcrhaps  unforeseen  which 
may  arise,  it  is  oftentimes  necessary 
to  make  changes.     ^ ,        ,^,     ,  , 

William  Hard  of  New  York,  noted 
political     correspondent,      was     the 
principal     speaker     at     the     annual 
banquet     with     lieutenant-governor 
Townscnd  as  toastmastcr.   Mr.  Hard 
said  in  part:  "The  greatest  danger  of 
the    moment    is    that    the    apparent 
necessities    of    the    depression    may 
force  us  into  governmental  bureau- 
cratic   controls    which     may    easily 
pass     from     being     temporary     into 
being    permanent,    and    which    may 
then  actually  impede  the  restoration 
of  full  prosperity. 

"The  great  interest  of  Agriculture 
is   not    Agriculture."   he   continued. 

(Please  lurn  to  p»ge  1.'^) 
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The  Responsibility  of  Women 
To  Their  Cooperatives 

By  A.  D.  D. 

anJ  Jrloc  away  (o  .ong    /.car  (/.c  /oft.  ""{ZcwhTa  bcauliful  custom  ii  is 
si„tmt  hour  during  the  ''»!'•«»"  ""7'  'T',Z  TLnmark' '".ry  class  W- 

7it:^  r„rvrz'i:e:?n;'irM/r„,  sun.  and .«.,  .«*  £«„,„, 

Song."  ...     ,      J       J  karren  soil  needs  much  labor,  and 

,„/,„r„t  'aS^ZTl'rSLrk.is  L  Jc,a,.J ^  aniniirnacy  ^'^^J^ 
thai  is  aslonishlng.  Women  take  a  prom.nent  I""'; '"^Jlf^^Tn  operator. r 
ners  at  V-I'o' annual  competition  for  Ja^^l^^t'^-l'"^^^^;;^  ^.^  ,„,„„, 

on  cooperation,  emphasizing  the  ideal  siae 
and  be  loyal." 


As     1     gather    up    the    strands    of     this 
thought,  "the  women's  part  in  the  coopera- 
trve"     it    seems    to    me    we    must    turn    to 
these    ScandiniMin     folks    for     real     help. 
We   m    America    have    not    yet   caught    the 
gleam    that    has    for    years   been   a    P-^*    °* 
their  da.ly  life,   and   that   has  guided   the. 
youth    into    a    happmess    and    a    state    of 
economic     well-being   comparable   to   none 
And    yet    I    feel    sd    powerfully,    so    irre- 
sistibly, the  tide  of  cooperative  thought  as 
it   sweeps  over  our   own   folks  here   in   the 
Inter-State  milk  shed.     As  1  attend  meetmgs 
,n  various  sections  1  catch  a  gem  of  coopera- 
tive understinding.   a   bright  gleam  of  the 
eoal   that   we  seek.     The  loy  i  ty  of    Inter- 
State    folks,    the    confidence    they    have    in 
their    organization,     the    tremendous    soh- 
darity     of     their     support     somehow     just 
seems  beyond  words  to  describe 

Our  responsibility  as  women  in  a  coopera- 
tive is  tremendous  We  are  needed 
everywhere  A  church  without  women  is 
inconceivable  A  school  without  women 
IS  just  as  inconceivable  A  home  without  a 
mother  is  a  sorry  story  I  las  anyone  ever 
tried  to  limit  the  resjjonsibilities  ol  a 
mother>  A  house  keeper  a  cook  a  nurse 
when  necessary  a  teacher  where  there  are 
children  a  dress-maker  a  secretary  a 
financial  adviser!  Just  so  in  a  cooperative^ 
She  must  be  "on  the  job  whenever  and 
wherever  needetl  Our  cooperative  is  but  a 
larger  addition  of  our  home 

Our  men  and  our  women  know 
that  we  must  understand  "The 
Economics  of  Our  Own  Business. 
They  know  that  a  better  knowledge 
of  milk  and  it's  problems  will 
inevitably  result  in  a  better  quality 
product  marketed  in  a  better  man- 
ner—and will  certainly  increase  the 
monthly  income  to  the  farm  family. 
They  know  that  on  their  cooperation 
largely   depends   the   amount    avail- 


able to  improve  their  home  and  to 
educate  their  children.  True  it  is 
that  we  have  learned  to  produce 
Quantity  Products.  True  it  is  that 
we  have  learned  to  produce  Quality 
Products,  "but.  Folks,  we  have 
not  performed  our  duty  to  society 
until  we  have  learned  to  market 
those  products  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  one  need  go  hungry! 

There    is    an    even     bigger    held 
where  we  are  much  needed,  and  that 
is  in  'The  Field  of  Youth."    Those 
of  us  who  remember  the  time  when 
we  had  no  fluid  milk  market,  know 
the   necessity   for  our   organization. 
But     what     about     those     younger 
folks  who  have  come  into  a  market 
already  established?      Get   them   to 
ask     you     these    questions:     "How 
much   did    you    get    for   your    milk 
twenty    years    ago?"      "How    much 
milk   could    you    sell    twenty    years 
ago?"  Then  ask  them.   "What  wou  d 
you   have   done   without   your   milk 
check  during   the  past  five  years> 
Let    them    think    a    while    on    these 
things,  and  then  remind  them  that 
it    was    the     INTER-STATE    that 
brought  their  market  to  them.    1  hey 
too.   must   "n<ler8tand   that   just   as 
their  parents  worked    IUL.tLmt.l\ 
to  get  a  market,  it  must  be  their  job 
to  work  TOGETHER  to  hold  it. 
They  must  be  ever  alert.   They  must 
be  ready  to  leave  the  fields,  to  go  to 
the   support    of    their   organization, 
in   Philadelphia     in    Harrisburg     in 

(Continued  on  oppojite  p«t«) 


Trudeau's  Trail 

Hannah  McK.  Lyon's,  M.D. 

1  ,iisl  week  1  lit- 
Icncd  to  a  research 
fxjM-rt  in  buiteriol- 
ogy  as  he  <l«scribed 
the  life  I  ytle  of  the 
tuluTclt!  bacillus.  1 
w  IS  reminded  of  the 
ncntl<'man  being 
served  a  lunrh  who, 
when  the  waiter 
asked  about  the 
<lrink   he  i)referred. 

re  |)1  ie<l     "lea 

weak"  After  brimjing  m  the  tea  the 
gentleman  was  s -en  ol.servinR  it  very  care- 
fully Anxiously  the  waiter  asked.  You 
,..d  lea  weak>"  "Yes  remarked  the 
gentleman,  "1  said  weak,  but  I  di.i  not  siy 

'"''fey  one  is  reminded  that  the  ravage, 
of  the  germ  .s  much  lessened  but  it  is  by 
no  means  "helpless  •  his  still  the  captain 
of  the  men  of  death"  in  the  younger  age 
groups,  just  at  the  time  youmj  people  are 
establishing  themselves  m  the.r  I'f'^  work 

It  IS  well  known  that  the  germs  ol  tuber- 
culosis may  be  present,  but  lie  'I";'""""" 
the  majority  of  us  Whether  they  w.H 
"wake  up"  and  give  t  roub  e  de.x.m Is  on 
many  reasons,  chief  of  which  ";  -I--'*'"  " 
jK-rson  keeps  himself  well.  1  h.s  m^n. 
maintaining  a  resistance  by  gctt.nK  plenty 
of  sleep,  daily  out -door  exercise  for  several 
hour.s,  proper  diet,  careful  elimination  and 
a  cheerful  disposition 

Some  people  are  In.rn  of  tuln^rcular 
parents  and  may  have  an  inherited  tendency 
Toward  It  They  do  not  inherit  the  disea« 
,tself  but  as  my  medical  profess-.r  used 
to  explain,  "They  may  inherit  a  soil  m 
which  the  germ  may  readily  grow  I  ence 
the  need  of  vigilant  care  to  keep  resistance 

"'  The  germs  thrive  Ix-st  in  run  down 
bcKlies  We  s.y  they  are  ""•^'  "»'/  '° 
develop  in  homes  that  are  dark,  damp 
cellars;  where  sun  an.l  a.r  do  not  get  in  ax 
frequent  visitors  And  yet  •"l-;;'"'"''"^ 
,8  foun.l  m  the  .„M-n  country  as  wel  as  in 
the  city  It  will  develop  anywhere  if  given 
half  a  chance. 

An<l  It  gels  a  good  chance  if  a  person 
over  works  or  worries,  or  uses  narcotics^ 
alcohol,  or  even  tobacco  to  too  great  an 
extent  Or  by  sleeping  in  bedr.K.ms  with 
windows  shut  so  that  fresh  air  <loes  not  get 

to  the  lungs 

But  It  IS  the  cheery  side  we  want  to 
think  al>«ut  Tuber,  ulos.s  '«  I'^«^^'^"{*''''% 
but  how  >  By  followim,  t  he  rules  you  learnert 
in  hygiene  those  "l-ight  He  .1th  Rules 
Ihe  children  can  rc-c.te  so  glibly  but  often 
forget  to  practice 

"Drinking  plenty  of  pure  m' !«■"""« 
fresh  eggs:  fresh  vcgel  .bles:  fresh  and 
canned  fruits;  blocxi  building  meat ;  dr.nkm, 
plenty  of  water;  by  inhaling  j.lentv  ol  Iresn 
air  day  and  night;  by  getting  plenty  of  sun^ 
shine;  plenty  of  sleep;  avoiding  ""'""^.^  ^' 
,>ossible  contacts  with  those  who  have 
the  disease;  by  avoiding  the  so  called 
common  cold;  and  by  having  a  physical 
check-up  at  least  once  a  year 

This  last  IS  extremely  im|)<>rtanl       vvui 
(Please  turn  to  page  1  ») 


November,  1935 

November  20-21! 

•'Coming  together  is  a  beginning. 
Thinking  together  is  unity: 
Keeping  together  is  progress. 
Working  together  is  success." 


The  Responsibility  (Continued) 

Washington,  and  their  women  folks 
1st  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
To  help  them  go.    Our  boys  o    today 
a^e    our    officers    and    directors    o 
tomorrow.      Just    as    an    individual 
makes  mistakes,  so  does  an  organ.za- 
^on     Just  as  an  individual  is  short- 
sighted, if  he  makes  the  same  mis- 
take   twice,    so   is    an   organization, 
lust    as    an    individual    must    move 
forward    with    each    generation,    so 
must  an  organization. 

Our  boys  and  girls  must  be  taught 
to  love  the  soil  of  their  land.  They 
must  learn  that  the  bright  lights 
Tnd  the  tinsel  that  they  see  in  town 
on  Saturday  night,  soon  tarnish 
and  dull.  They  must  be  taught 
that  the  very  things  which  they 
have  in   abundance,   are   the   things 

that  count.  /•  i  i      u     „ 

There  is  still  another  field  where 
we    must   work,    where   otir   help   is 
much    needed     "The .  Field    of    the 
Cooperative  Community.      We  must 
lZ7  together    the    farm    interests 
and    the    interests    of      hose    in    the 
^Lmunity.   around  which  we  live 
We    are    dependent    on    otar    loca 
merchants,  bankers  and  P^of^J'  °"^» 
men.  for  economic  and  social  hclp^ 
They    in  turn,  are  dependent  on  us 
-for  when  the  farm  folks  go  out  of 
business   it   will    be   a   sad    time   for 
everyone.  ,  r 

^'Farming    is    a    mode    ot 
living  as  well  as  a  business. 
If   one-half    of    the    family 
supports     the     cooperative 
and  the  other  half  does  not; 
if   one-half   is   cooperative- 
minded  and  the  other  half 
is   not;   if  one-half   under- 
stands it's  purposes  and  the 
other    half    does    not,    the 
organization   is  doomed   to 
failure." 


Remember    the  Date- 
Inter- State   Annual 
Meeting 

November  20th  and  21  st 

Broadwood  Hotel 
Philadelphia 


Women   at   the    Annual    Meetin3 

For  Additional  Annual  Meetms  Details,  please  turn  to  pase  1 

Women's    Session 
Wednesday  Morning,  November  20th,  at  10  o'clock 

V«.j-ic      Vlw^    K    II    \Vi  i.iv,  WayiieslKiro,  IVniia. 

(;roup  SInftinft  u..«,on  N«.pds"     A  Platform  Discussion 

.■cooperation  In^^eetlnft  Human  Needs  ^^^^  A  ^^^^^   ^^^ 

Mks   a    K.  KoTiii.NHi  kc.i  k,  (  '-ntor  I'omt,  I  .<. 
Mks.  IIxkky  T.  Wii.i.iAMs   VVorton,  M. 
Mks.  Kov  C.  VVi  Ai.i.iv.  llaKerstowii.  Md.,  an.l 
Mhs.  Josi  I'll  Uk1(.<.s,  Nanlley,  I'a. 
DJMUSsion  from  the  Moor 

-Whorc  a™  W,  <;..,n.  Fron,  „„e"  .  1W,.-,K  W,u,,>  K.-.KS.  ,. ..„..., 

of  Kural  So<  i<.l<.«v.  I'ennsylv.inia  State  t  oIIokc 
Recreation    period    under    the    direction    of    Mr.    Kerns 

Inter-Stote  Family  Luncheon 

Wednesday   Noon 

u  r,-.,l    in   the    Broiulwoo'l    ll'>l*-l    ni>'i"K 

A    ,.eia,    thirtv-five   ...^Un.^e^^ 

Business  Session  of  the  Association 

Attended  by  Men  and  Women 
2  00  P.  M.  Wednesday 

;.,;,1  1-  .1-.  I.IN1N..KR.  Pennsylvania  State  (  ollcKe. 


Get-Acquainted  Hour 

Wednesday,  Immediately  Following  the  Afternoon  Session 


Wives  of  ( )iricers.  I  )ire< 

hers  of  the  Women's  Committee 


i.e.-,..rs.I...al'/S!uS,Fiel.lmen,an.l    •Alumnae 


mem 


Inter-State  Banquet 

6  00  o'clock— Wednesday  Evening 

1  of  the  Review  for  details) 


(Please  turn  to  pasc 


Educational  Session 

Thursday  Morning,  10.30  o'clock 


w,,  1  .V  k'l  HNS    IVnnsvlvania  State  College 
i;^'',^^r(^K»-  nN-^  I'epartnient  of  A.ri.ult.ire. 


""•^'■TFS'Sl^'nis.n.ssion,  arran^e.l  by  .he  Woimn's  Committee 


Homeward-Bound  Luncheon 
Thursday  at  Noon 

-      .        I      .    U.fore  scatterinc  for  home,  of  all  those  who 
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Cooperatives  and  Control 


(rontinue<l  (torn  page  ') 

together      If  we  make  up  our  minds  to  do 
the  same  with  milk  it  can  be  done. 

Complete  Confidence  Needed 


of    rream    and 
almost    distress 


rt       prwKiaiii       vj>       * -■ 

mamly  fair  trade  practices  and  arbitration, 
will  necessitate  complete  confidence  and 
cooperation  between  officials  of  the  regula- 
tory bodies  and  leaders  of  our  producer 
cooperatives  I  believe  lack  of  such  coopera- 
tion has  been  the  cause  of  many  of  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  both  control 
bodies  and  cooperatives  during  the  last 
two  years  It  appears  to  me  that  this  lack 
of  cooperation  first  developed  because 
many  in  charge  of  our  control  bodies  were 
not  "in  sympathy  with  the  cooperative 
movement  This  attitude  was  reflected 
by  the  employees  of  those  bodies  who  in 
many  cases  were  selected  l)ecause  they 
coincided  in  their  attitudes  with  the  officiaU 
of  the  control  bodies.  This  lack  of  sympathy 
might  be  blamed  upon  the  fact  that 
members  of  control  boards  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  functions  of  cooperatives  nor  the 
problems  confronted  by  cooperatives.  They 
did  not  recognize  cooperatives  as  expressing 
the  collective  opinions  of  large  numbers  of 
our  more  substantial  producers. 

Conditions  then  existed  and  still  exist 
in  the  dairy  industry  which  need  correction 
.Some  of  the  these  matters  are  of  importance 
while  many  others  are  of  small  consequence 
compared  to  the  entire  picture.  Yet  there 
is  a  feeling  in  the  public  mind  that  some- 
thing is  radically  wrong  and  that  these 
irregularities,  no  matter  how  trivial,  must 
be  corrected  and  at  once  The  coopera- 
tives have  not  been  able  to  bring  about 
certain  desirable  changes  largely  because 
they  have  not  had  access  to  accurate 
information  concerning  distributors'  costs^ 
Some  distributors  have  made  what  appeared 
to  be  large  profits  and  have  paid  what 
might  be  termed  large  salaries. 

A  Problem  We  Faced 

With  these  conditions  prevailing  through 
our  depression  years  while  farmers  were 
forced  to  the  limit  to  meet  day  by  day 
expenses  many  cooperative  leaders  were 
placed  in  a  bad  light,  the  membership 
feeling  that  they  openly  countenanced 
practices  which  contributed  to  what  the 
farmers  looked  upon  as  large  salaries  and 
profits  In  brief,  substantial  blocks  of 
membership  of  our  cooperatives  demanded, 
often  without  warrant,  that  their  leaders 
increase  the  returns  to  producers  by 
forcing  reductions  in  the  distributors' 
spread.  We  have  right  there  one  more 
important  reason  for  this  almost  universal 
demand  for  Federal  and  State  regulation 
of  our  milk  industry. 

Regulatory  Ixxlies  with  the  right  to 
inspect  dealers'  books  could  reveal  the  true 
facts  about  these  suspected  irregularities 
and  in  that  way  be  of  great  assistance  to 
our  cooperatives  Their  revelations  would 
serve  either  to  point  the  way  toward  a 
correction  of  any  existing  evils,  or  to 
prove  that  the  suspected  evils  actually  do 
not  exist  Perhaps  such  a  body  should  also 
have  consumer  representation  of  some  type. 

A  Cream  Clearing  House 

I  feel  compelled  to  call  attention  to 
another  situation  in  which  a  regulatory 
body  can  be  of  untold  assistance  to  cfKjpera- 
tives.  that  is  in  helping  cooperdtiye.s  get 
together  on  a  basis  that  will  eliminste 
competition     between    cooperatives  We 

have  instances  of  cooperatives  which 
unload  their  excess  milk  or  cream  on 
neighboring  markets  served  by  other 
cooperatives  whenever  their  own  markets 
have    a    surplus         This    milk    is    usually 


transported  in  the  form 
sometimes  it  is  sold  at 
prices  It  appears  that  the  cooperatives 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  our  country 
could  well  consider  the  establishment  of 
a  cream  clearing  house  Such  a  clearing 
house  would  eliminate  the  dumping  of 
milk  or  cream  on  neighboring  marlcels 
when  these  markets  may  already  have  all 
the  milk  and  cream  needed.         ...         , 

Mid-west  cooperatives  should  also  he 
included  in  such  a  plan  m  order  to  avoid 
the  expense  and  unsettled  market  condi- 
tions which  result  from  sending  cream  from 


Instead  of  the  usual  message 
from  A.  H.  Lauterhach  to  Inter- 
state members  we  are  giving  you 
this  month  the  address  in  full 
given  by  Mr.  Lauterhach  at  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk.  Pro- 
ducers'    Federation     convention. 


the  butter  producing  sections  to  the  Rast 
where  it  breaks  the  tlastern  cream  market 
and  forces  Eastern  cream  into  butter 
production  thereby  breaking  the  Western 
butter  market  Eastern  distributors  are 
not  equipped  to  make  butter  and  when 
forced  into  butter  production  their  butter 
is  invariably  of  poor  quality  and  brings  a 
low  price,  thus  tending  to  establish  a  low 
price  for  all  butter 

When  the  time  comes  that  we  may 
establish  a  clearing  house  of  this  nature  it 
will  be  well  to  invite  governmental  regula- 
tion; first,  to  safeguard  consumer  interests, 
and  second,  to  avoid  any  excuse  for  de- 
manding investigations  for  restraint  of 
trade  A  well  managed  clearing  house 
should  be  an  economic  saving  to  producers, 
consumers  and  distributors  and  add  to  the 
stability  of  our  diiry  markets 

One  of  the  necessary  functions  of  our 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
Federation  and  affiliated  cooperatives  is  to 
see  that  those  in  charge  of  regulatory 
bodies  and  the  employees  of  those  bodies 
be  sympathetic  with  the  dairy  cooperative 
marketing  movement  and  that  they  have 
cooperative     training  It     is     especially 

important  that  the  officials  of  those  bodies 
possess  this  sympathetic  attitude  and 
understand  the  functions  and  problems  of 
our  cooperatives 

We  Need  Facts  and  Figures 

All  of  our  dairy  cooperatives,  especially 
fluid  milk  associations,  are  greatly  in  need 
of    comprehensive    facts    and    figures    of    a 
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statistical  nature  To  get  these  facts  every 
r<x>perative  should  have  a  stntisticil 
department  headed,  if  possible,  by  a 
capable  economist,  thus  keeping  the  man- 
agement and  the  board  of  directors  fully 
informed  about  the  market,  its  trend  of 
production,  sales,  etc  This  mformation 
IS  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  go 
before  regulatory  bodies,  before  distributors, 
and  before  our  own  membership  with  an 
....^. .*.••«  •^•«;.»ijr»  of  tVi^  mHrket  its  trennii 
and  its  probable  future  condition 

1  believe  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  federation  should  help  establish 
a  uniform  system  of  working  up  and 
reporting  statistics  collected  by  our  fluid 
milk  and  other  dairy  cooperatives  Despite 
the  ridicule  heaped  upon  the  so-called 
brain  trusters,  those  of  our  dairy  coopera- 
tives which  have  been  using  the  services 
of  economists  and  statisticians  (which 
comprise  one  group  of  brain  trusters)  have 
escaped  some  of  the  headaches  to  which 
most  of  our  organizations  have  been  exposed 
I  can  point,  today,  to  a  cooperative  that 
could  still  be  the  greatest  of  its  kind  had 
the  board  of  directors  possessed  and  used 
at  all  times  the  facts  and  figures  nccess>iry 
to  guide  it «  destiny. 

With  all  the  regulatory  programs  now 
being  tried  cooperatives  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  the  responsibility  of  assembling 
and  using  the  available  economic  and 
statistical  information  about  their  business 

Praise  for  Federation 

I  am  very  sorry  thi<l  Mr  Wcldon.  the 
economist  for  the  Nalionil  (  ooperative 
Milk  Pro<lucers'  Icderation,  is  no  longer 
with  the  association  1  hope  the  I  ederation 
officers  can  replace  him  as  this  organization 
needs  not  only  one  economist,  hut  several. 

from  perion^l  observation  and  ex- 
perience. I  vant  to  say  to  the  delegates 
attending  these  meetinus  that  Mr  I  lolman 
and  his  asscciates.  Mr  Kane  an  I  Mr 
Weldon.  did  a  splendid  job  during  the 
time  I  was  in  Washington  The  AAA 
amendments  would  never  have  been 
passed  but  for  the  fine  work  done  by 
these  men  I  watched  them  operate  amon? 
the  members  of  Congress  and  with  their 
knowledge  of  the  dairy  business  they  won 
the  confidence  of  many  Senators  and 
riepresentatives  who  looked  to  them  for 
reliable  information  on  dairy  problems 

1  want  to  plead  with  the  delegates  here 
today  to  go  home  and  advocate  greiter 
support  for  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  FcjJeration  Labor  and  industry 
are  highly  organized  They  spend  large 
sums  of  money  in  Washington  in  influencing 
legislation,  much  more  than  has  ever  been 
available  for  all  farm  groups,  and  unless 
we  give  more  support  to  our  own  farmer 
organization  wc  will  never  get  what  we  are 
entitled  to 

(Plr«K«  turn  !•>  piBr  I  \) 
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SEND  RESOLUTIONS  EARLY 

If  you,  your  Local,  or  any  other  group  of  association 
members  plan  to  offer  a  resolution  for  consideration  at  the 
1935  annual  meeting  please  send  it  to  the  "Resolutions 
Committee,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  401  N. 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,"  so  it  will  reach  that  committee 
on  or  before  November  19. 

The  resolutions  committee  meets  on  that  date  to  act 
on  all  resolutions  presented.  These  resolutions,  together  with 
the  committee's  recommendations,  will  be  mimeographed 
so  every  member  and  delegate  may  have  a  copy  before  votmg 
on  the  resolutions. 

Resolutions  received  late  will  be  presented  orally  and 
naturally  will  not  receive  the  study  deserved.  Send  them 
in  early. 


Livestock   Conditions 


A  DRASTIC  tHANc;F.  in  the-  live- 
stock situation  of  the  country 
lias  taken  place  since  January 
I  I9M,  On  that  date  the  tattle 
population  of  the  country  was 
68.290,0()()  head,  an  increase  of  more 
than  iu.uwu,vM/\;  iieeivt  i»»  ...-  J  — 
On  January  I.  lOiS.  the  cattle 
population  had  been  reduced  to 
60  667  000  head.  2.7HO.OOO  more 
than  m  l')29. 

The  number  of  swme  was  approxi- 
mately 52.212.000  on  January  I. 
1934  and  a  year  later  this  had 
drooped  to  57.007.000.  The  number 
on  January   I.   1929,  was  38.789.000 

and  on  January  I.  1933.  it  was 
ftl  320  000.  The  sheep  population 
til  from  32.212.000  to  49.766.()()0 
during  the  same  period  but  still  was 
higher  than  in  1929  and  above  the 
ten-year  average.  t  v        .     L 

Tlicse  high  numbers  of  livestock 
in  1933  and  1934  are  directly  trace- 
able to  two  causes.  One  was  the 
production  cycle  with  constantly 
increasing  numbers.  The  other  was 
an  abundance  of  feed  at  such  low 
prices  that  even  cheap  livestock 
furnished  the  best  market  for  the 
feed  This  resulted  in  raising  and 
feeding  as  many  head  of  livestock 
as  each  farmer's  conditions  per- 
mitted. .  . 

The    general    livestock    situation 
directly  affected  the  dairy  sitiiatiori. 
With  cheap  feed  and  cheap  livestock 
many  beef  cows  were  milked  so  as 
to  get   out    of    both    anything    that 
would   bring   in   cash.      With    cheap 
feed  the  man  with  cows  fed  liberally 
in  spite  of  cheap  butter  and  cheese. 
That    resulted    in   excessive    produc- 
tion which  kept  prices  at  a  low  level. 
During     all     this     period     of     low 
livestock  prices  and  abundant  live- 
stock supplies  the  consuming  public 
was  eating  more  meat  because  it  was 
cheap.     The  average  per  ca!)ita  con- 
sumption of  meat  in    1934  was   133 
pounds,     the     highest     since      N06 
More   butter   and   cheese   was   used 
for  the  same  reason. 

Then  came  the  drought.  Iced 
supplies  were  short  and  feed  prices 
went  up.  Cattle  went  to  market  to 
avoid  feed  expense,  and  to  conserve 
limited  supplies.  But  feed  supplies 
were  still  short.  , The  government 
stepped  in  and  bought  8.296.398 
head  of  cattle  to  keep  them  from 
starving  and  to  help  conserve  the 
limited  supplies  of  feed. 

This  was.  in  effect,  a  i^art  ol  a 
contemplated  cattle  reduction  pro- 
gram, that  was  altered  to  fit  eiiier- 
gency  conditions.  It  resulted  in 
heavy  slaughter  of  livestock  during 
1934  and  the  same  drought  caused 
many  farmers  to  reduce  their  herds 
voluntarily   to  fit  feed  supplies. 


Livestock  prices  have  practically 
doubled  since  the  low  point  of  the 
depression,  some  classes  have  more 
than  doubled.  Yet  they  arc  not  out 
of  line.  On  a  comfjarative  basis 
meat  prices  are  still  below  the 
general  l)rice  level. 

From    1V2V    to    iv33    meat    prices 
declined    43    percent,    all    foods    de- 
clined 33  percent  and  non-agricultur- 
al products  declined  only  16  percent. 
The     present    livestock    situation 
should   help   the  dairy   situation  for 
the   next  year  or   two  at   least.      It 
will  discourage  the  practice  of  milk- 
ing  beef  cows  which   is  common  in 
some   sections   when   beef   and   feed 
prices    arc    low.        It    will    tend    to 
reduce   interest    in   dairying    amo"g 
many  general  farmers.     It  will  offer 
greater   inducement   to  cull   inferior 
dairy   cows    rather   than   feed    tliem 
high  priced  feeds.    It  will  discourage 
the  inefficient  dairyman. 

The  combined  effect  of  these  in- 
fluences  can    not    be    measured   ac- 
curately.    The  size  and  abundance 
of    1933   feed  crops  also  will   deter- 
mine,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
length  of  time  these  conditions  will 
continue.    Added  to  these  factors  is 
that  of  the  level  of  industrial  activ- 
ity and  em[)loyment  with  its  effect 
on   city   purchasing   power   and   de- 
mand   for    farm    products.       i:)airy 
prices   should    hold    up    for    the    re- 
mainder of  1933.  except  for  .sea.sonal 
variations,    but    they    may    not   ad- 
vance with  the  general  price  index. 


Milk  Control  Snags 
In  Connecticut 

"State  milk  control  in  Connecticut 
has  accomplished  almost  nothing  ol 
constructive  value  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry during  the  past  two  vears. 
although  hope  still  is  held  for  the 
eventual  success  of  the  plan,  ac- 
cording to  Henry  W.  f'^"*^'"*""- 
manager  of  the  Connecticut  Milk 
Producers'  Association. 

-Two  major  mistakes  contributed 
to   the  defeat  of   the  state  program 
at  the  start."  Mr.  Ficncmann  stated 
recently  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute    of     Cooperation     at     Cornell 
University.    The  fust  was  the  fixing 
of  too  high  a  resale  price;  the  second 
was   an   attempt    to   include   in    the 
equalization     pool      the      producer- 
dealers,  r     ^    ^     ^ 
•The  sum   total   of   the   first   two 
years  of  state  control."  he  continued 
••is  that  there  is  still  no  equalization 
of  sales  in  Connecticut;  there  is  no 
production  control  plan  except  that 
used  by  the  association;  there  is  no 
cooperation     among     the     '"dustry 
groups;  there  has  been  engendered  a 
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disrespect  for  law  and  a  law  evasion; 
cooperative  marketing  has  suffered; 
and  producer-dealers  have  increased 
in  an  already  overmanned  and  over- 
capitalized industry. 

"In  my  opinion,  a  board  of  milk 
control  should  act  as  an  umpire  or 
referee,  allowing  the  industry  to  help 
draw  up  the  rules  of  the  game  and 
then  seeing  that  these  rules  are  lived 

up  to.  ,.  , 

"Our  board  of  milK  coniroi  apimi- 
ently  thought  that  it  had  to  use  its 
full  powers,  or  at  least  to  test  tlicm 
out  right  at  the  start.    1  he  industry 
also    got    the    impression    that    the 
board  considered  itself  as  the  abso- 
lute ruler  of  the  industry,  and  that 
orders    could    be    issued    from     the 
throne     room     without     hearing    or 
consultation.      From    the   outset,    a 
substantial     part     of     the     industry 
simply    thumbed    its    nose    at    the 
board;  and  the  rest  of  the  industry 
was  eventually   forced   to  disregard 
the  board  in  self-protection. 

"With  the  doing  away  of  the  milk 
control  board  and  the  substitution 
of  a  state  milk  administrator.  IVlr. 
Ficnemann  said.  *a  new  measure 
of  confidence  exists  that  state  milk 
control  can  and  will  be  of  benefit  to 
the  industry.  ' 


Prices  Paid  Producers 
On  Other  Markets 

Class  I  price,  3.5%  milk  for  October 

Weighted   Average    price  for    August 

(A)' or    September    (5).       All   prices 

f    o    h    city  except   New    York   price 

applies  to  201-210  mile  zone. 
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Detectives  were  questioning  a 
negro  charged  with  stealing  a  type- 
writer. Not  getting  anywhere,  one 
of  the  officers  brought  in  the  ma- 
chine. 

"Lawzec.  man.  the  negro  ex- 
claimed. "You  calls  that  a  type- 
writer? Ah  thought  It  was  a  cash 
register  ah  was  stealin  ! 

Mention  the  Review  when  writ- 
ing its  advertisers. 
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Inspection   Requirements 

The     September      .ssue      of      the      -"f '^ ^'f  j^^^^^rl  trdt:d  ^ult 
Rkv.ew  carried  a  brief  d.scuss.on  of      pa  Is     haU  have  ears  ,^^^ 

the  sanitation  requirements  requ.red       w.th   ^J^",  ""^j^  ^^^iU  of  seam- 

h" 'TiVZl;^ "rnlTf  rtTe  :::LZ\.t:!!'2J be  used  e. 

?:::ttler'reseveTalp:ragraphs      clusively.       Mnkjng    mach.ne^^parts 
lfr"om  the  provisions  printed  on  the      shall  De  «'^^^'^»»'"'^'"■  r'r-;^^ 
S  of  th?  -Da-ry  Farm  Sanitation      rubber  Pa-^-n^^X'wlr.n    P-- 

;^;fr  reminder  of  those  prov.s.ons      ^^- ."t  -^llll-   ^'^L:^!^!: 
(d)     A  milk  house  or  milk  room       includmg  poultry  and  pigeons  shall 
shall  be  provided  on  the  dairy  farm. 
The  milk  house  shall  be  of  such  size 
that  not  more  than  50%  of  the  floor 
area   will   be  obstructed   by   coolmg 
tank,   utensil   racks  or  other  equip- 
ment    The  milk  house  or  a  suitable 
milk  straining  room  shall  be  located 
convenient  to  cow  stable;  not  how- 
ever  in   the   barn   yard,   or   in  close 
proximity  to  manure  pile,  hog  pen, 
chicken    house,    privy    or   other   ob- 
jectionable  conditions,   or  open   di- 
rectly  into  any   cow   yard   or   roorn 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  nor  shall 
the  milk  house  open  directly  into  any 
stable.      Whenever  a   milk   house  is 
located  at   a  distance   greater   than 
three  hundred  feet  from  the  milking 
stable  and  is  not  used  regularly  for 
straining   milk;  a  suitable  straining 
room  shall   be   provided   at   a   more 
convenient   location    readily   access- 
ible to  the  milking  statle.     Floor  ot 
milk    houses    and    straining    rooms 
shall  be  of  concrete  or  equally   im- 
pervious  material   properly   drained 
and  in  good  repair.    Walls  and  ceil- 
ings shall  be  lined  inside  and  ot   a 
smooth  finish.      In  the  case  of  new 
construction    and    where    repairs    to 
walls  are  made  a  curb  of  concrete  or 
equally  impervious  material  shall  be 
constructed  at   the  junction  of   the 
floor  and  walls,  the  same  to  extend 
at  least    10  inches  above   the  floor. 
Milk    houses    and    straining    rooms 
shall    be    provided    with    light;    un- 
obstructed window  glass  area  to  be 
at  least  equal  to  10%  of  the  square 
foot  area  of  floors.    Windows  o'  ■j"'''' 
house   and  straining    room   shall   be 
thoroughly  screened  and  doors  self 
closing.      Cooling   facilities  shall   be 
provided    capable    of    cooling    and 
maintaining  milk  at  a  temperature 
of    at    least    60    degrees    Fahrenheit 
within    3    hours    from    the    time    of 
milking.       Cooling    tanks    shall    be 
provided  with  suitable  drains.      I  he 
milk   house  shall   be   provided   with 
an     adequate     water     supply     and 
sufficient  rust  proof  metal  racks  for 
storage   of  all   dairy   utensils.      Ma- 
terial not  essential  for  handling  milk 
shall  be  excluded  from  milk  houses 
and  straining  rooms. 

•■(e)  Milk  utensils  used  m  the 
production  of  milk  shall  be  con- 
structed of  non  corrodiblc  material 
and  shall  be  free  of  open  seams,  rust, 


/■"  F  Lininger.  professor  of  agricultural 
economics  at  Pennsylvinia  Slale  College, 
who  will  speak  at  the  Wednesday  afternoon 
session  of  the  Inler-Stale  annual  meeting 
on  'Principles  of  Sound  Cooperatioe 
Organization.' 


be    excluded    from    portion    of    cow 
stable    occupied    by    dairy    animals 
Milking    stables,    milk    houses    and 
straining    rooms    shall    be    properly 
ventilated    and    kept    clean    and    in 
good   repair.      Milking  stables  shall 
be  whitewashed  at  least  semi-annual- 
ly   or    painted    bi-annually.       Milk 
houses  and  straining  rooms  shall  be 
kept    well    painted    inside.       Stable 
floors  and   manure  gutters  shall   be 
cleaned  at  least  daily.     Calves  shall 
not     be     stabled     on     passageways 
directly  behind  cows.     The  udders, 
flanks  and  tails  of  all  milking  cows 
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shall    be   clipped   before   stablmg  in 
fall  and  be  clean  at  time  of  milking,        | 
Milkers'  hands  shall  be  washed  clean        ] 
before  milking  and  dried  thoroughly. 
Wet     hand     milking     is     prohibited. 
Milking  stools  shall    be  constructed 
of     smooth     wood,     or     metal,     and 
painted  unless  of  rust  proof  material. 
Milking  stools  shall  be  provided  with 
at  least  three  le«s  and  shall  be  hung 
or  stored  in  a  clean  place  and  kept 
clean.       Milk    obtained    from    cattle 
affected    with    any    disease   liable  to 
impair    quality,     milk     from     cattle 
whose  udder  secretions  are  abnormal 
in    appearance    and    milk    produced 
from  cattle  fifteen  days  before  calv- 
ing or  seven  days  thereafter  shall  be 
withheld   from   sale.      Milk   shall  be 
handled     in    a    cleanly     manner;    it 
shall  be  taken  to  the  milk  house  or 
straining  room  promptly  when  pail 
is  full.    All  straining  shall  be  accom- 
plished in  the  milk  hous'-  or  straining 
room.        Strainers    shall    be    of    the 
single  service   type.      Milk   shall  be 
cooled  in  the  milk  house  to  at  least 
60  degrees  promi)tly  following  milk- 
ing except   milk  delivered   promptly 
to  milk  plant  and  cooled  to  at  least 
sixty  degrees  faluenheit  within  three 
hours   from    time   of    milking.       1  he 
stirring  of  milk  with  hand  operated 
stirring    rods  or   unnecessary   delays 
in  shipping  detrimental  to  the  quali- 
ty of  milk  are  prohibited.     All  milk 
utensils  including  milking  machines 
shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  scrub- 
bing with  suitable   brushes  and  hot 
alkali  solution  and   rinsing  in  clean 
water.       The    use    of    soai^    or    soap 
powder  in  washing  dairy  ustensils  is 
prohibited.        Between    each    usage 
utensils  shall  be  treated  with  steam, 
hot  water  or  chlorine.    Milk  utensils 
shall   be   used   for    milk   exclusively. 
When    not    in    us?    utensils   shall   be 
stored    on    suitable    metal    racks   in 
milk   house   in   an   inverted  position 
at    least    twenty    inches    above    the 
floor  and  protected  from  contamina- 
tion. 

"(g)  An  adequate  water  supply 
protected  from  possible  sources  of 
pollution  and  of  an  apparent  safe 
sanitary  quality  shall  be  provided  on 
the  dairy  farm.  Well  tops  shall  be 
kept  water  tight  and  no  food,  milk 
containers  and  other  material  set  in 
portion  of  spring  from  which  water 
supply  is  obtained. 


VISIT  TO  DEALERS'  PLANTS 

Plans  have  been  made  for  members  to  visit  various  milk 
distribution  and  ice  cream  manufacturing  plants  on  I hurs- 
day  morning,  November  21st.  These  trips  will  be  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Field  and  Test  Department.  A 
sight-seeing  tour  with  a  visit  to  Iixdependence  Hall  is  also 
planned  for  those  who  may  desire  it.    ^  .,  .         ^f,.. 

Register  at  the  desk  on  Wednesday,  November  20th. 
Select  the  tour  you  wish  to  make  and  obtain  free  bus  trans- 
portation ticket." 


November,  1935 


Trudeau's  Trail 

(Continued  from  |iage  *) 

,uch  a  lreacl..rou8  foe  there  may  not  be 
Xe  ,l.gl.teBl  sy.nplon,  ar,.l  yet  .t  will  l>e 
Imost  ready  U>  str.ke  Don  I  be  one  o 
h^.  wl.os.y.  "Oh.  .f  I  have.t  do  no 
^,;,  ,.  know  .1  That  .8  why  1  do  not 
have  a  he.Kh  e.imm.t.on  I  fear  the 
Aocior  miBht  lind  something  wronn  Does 
it  not  rcmmd  you  of  the  ostr.ch  that 
K.des  h.s  hea.l  m  the  8ind  and  thinks  it  is 

'^Contmued  wide-spread  educational  cam- 
paigns arc  most  effective  ^'^P"""  .  '^'^^"l 
,urvey     figures     st-ein     to     show     that     the 

aber.ulc  huillus  has  Us  back  against  the 
wall  in  a  last  st  md  against  the  educational 
r»,n,.aigns    anl    from    now    on    it    will    be 

ncrLsinily  .lilhcult  to  show  figures  lower- 
r„    the  anr'.ialde.th  rate       But  „asteuriza_ 

K,n  of  milk  an  1  the  elimin  .lion  of  infec  ed 
c.tlle  have  un  loubtedly  cut  down  the 
amount  of  tuberculosis  m  children 

Du  you  recognise  the  warning  signs  and 
will  you  act  at  once:* 

/      Too  easily  tired 

2  Loss  of  weight 

3  Indigestion 

4  Continued  cough 

Since  Dr  Trudeau  blazed  the  trail  fifty 
veirs  ago  and  proved  that  the  disease  can 
be  arrested,  untold  thousands  have  been 
restored  to  health. 


I  repeat  that  there  is  a  real  place  for 
regulation  of  the  milk  industry  but  this 
regulation  must  be  of  a  type  that  places 
most  of  the  responsibility  upon  the  industry 
Itself  with  the  producers  represented  by 
strong  cooperatives  fortified  with  accurate 
and  comprehensive  statistical  information^ 
With  regulation  of  this  kind,  comprised 
principally  of  power  to  establish  trade 
practices  and  to  arbitrate  price  differences, 
the  dairy  cooperatives  will  occupy  an 
increasingly  important  and  responsible 
position.      We   must    be   prepared    to   meet 


Dairy  Problems  Discussed 
At  Federation  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

"It  is  Industry.  Agriculture's  eman- 
cipation depends  on  industry's  re- 
vival And  that  revival  can  happen 
only  if  all  artificial  checks  upon 
industry,  whether  they  be  govern- 
mental autocracy,  or  by  private 
monopoly,  are  thoroughly  removed. 

Welty  Elected 

New  F.'deration  directors  elected 
at  the  business  session  include  B.  H. 
Wclty.  Waynesboro.  Pa.,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Inter-Statc  Milk 
Producers'  Association  and  ^^de 
Foster.  Carlisle.  Iowa;  W.  W  Bul- 
lard,  Andover.  Ohio;  and  U.  i- . 
Anderson.  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


Cooperatives  and  Control 

(Continued  from  puge  10) 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  as  we 
crawl  out  of  this  depression,  that  industry, 
which  has  been  somewhat  in  sympathy 
with  farm  legislation,  will  forget  all  abou 
us  when  It  again  gets  on  its  feet.  We  will 
then  need  more  than  ever  strong  farm 
organizations  of  national  influence  backed 
up  with  comprehensive  in  ormation  and 
those  organizations  must  l>e  headed  by 
capable  and  effective  management. 

Keep  Politics  Out 

In  conclusion,  the  time  is  corning  when, 
in  our  lederal  and  -State  control  activities, 
the  milk  problem  will  no  longer  l.e  con- 
sidered as  a  political  issue  As  it  loses  its 
spectacular  appeal  politicians  will  no  longer 
see  It  as  a  means  toward  obtaining  their 
election  to  public  office.  In  those  places 
where  political  import  may  remain  ttie 
first  consideration  of  milk  regulation,  there 
can  be  no  hope  of  cooi>eration  between 
regulatory  boclies  and  our  cooperatives^ 
Farmers  should  .lemand  that  the  milk 
problem  be  left  out  of  politics. 


The  Joke 

Representative  Bertrand  Snell  said 
of  a  recent  investigation: 

"The  investigators  didn't  give  the 
investigated  concern  a  chance.  It 
reminds  me  of  a  cowboy  story. 

"Two  cowboys  were  talking  about 
a  visitor  from  the  Last. 

"  'I'll  tell  you  how  we  can  put  it 
over  on  him,  Bill,'  said  the  f^rst 
cowboy.  'This  is  what  you  want  to 
do  Go  up  to  him  very  polite  and, 
ask  him  what  day  it  is.  Then,  when 
he  says  Friday,  smash  him.  see> 

"  'But.'  said  the  second  cowboy, 

'it  is  Friday.' 

"    'Yah,'    laughed    the    first    one, 
that's  where  the  joke  comes  in.' 
-   Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 
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First  Co-op  Went  on  Rocks 

Adam  and  live,  happily  situated 
in  the  Garden  of  Fden.  had  an  ideal 
setting  for  the  world's  first  agricul- 
tural cooperative. 

But  the  world's  first  co-op  failed 

and     for     the     same     reason     that 

others  have   failed   since,   according 

to    James    .Stone.    Marcellus,    N.    Y. 

farmer.  , 

It  rame  to  grief  because  the 
members  listened  to  those  on  the 
outside,  instead  of  steadfastly  adher- 
ing to  the  terms  ol   the  contract. 


Teacher:  "Who  can  define  indi- 
gestion? ,. 

Pupil:  "it  is  the  failure  to  adjust 
a  square  meal  to  a  round  stomach. 


Yes!  We 

have  solved  printing  problems 
for  others. 

What  are  yours  ? 

The  quality  of  our  printing  is 
apparent  when  you  get  the  job. 
The  economy  is  apparent  when 
you  get  the  bill. 


HORACE  F.  TEMPLE 

INCORPORATED 

235  East  Gay  Street 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


THK  wise  in()t»)rist  hopes 
he  won't  need  a  spare 
tire  but  he  carries  it  "just  in 
case."  And  he  carries  pro- 
perty damage  antl  personal 
liability  insurance  lor  the 
same  reason.  He  wants  that 
case  of  mind  that  he  can  get 

for  only  $IH0«  ^^''"'  ^''^" 
Pcnna.  Threshermen  & 
Farmers.  He  wants  to  be 
sure  that  if  he  gets  involved 
in  an  accident  he  can  count 


reliable  company.  Follow 
the  example  of  wise  motorists. 
Send  the  coupon  today. 


r-^ 


I  PENNA.  THRESHERMEN  &  FARMERS 
I  MUTUAL  CASUAITY  INSURANCE  CO. 


526 


S.    IHtli    ST.,    IIAKHISIU  HC,    PA. 


Let    nir   know    mori-   ulM.iit    .vi.iir  J.'itHMl 
and     $10,000    autoiiiobiU-    lialiilitv     iii- 


I        Nuiiu' 
I 


PLAY  SAFE 


fVlail  this 
Coupon  Tod.iy  • 


'L 


(.il.v 


.J 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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f'Animal 


Mcdii 


WAS  *12»? 


H»r.  la  the  M((Mt  •taclrtc  ANIMAL 
r-    CllPPt"  b»rl»ln  •v.r  oll»r«d.    N..«.  »uu 

V     an"cli,.p-r  -  .t  Ih.  low..f  pric.  In  hl.tory. 
Th.  An.li-  !•  Mttor  to  op«r.t«-;i»  """^\ ,'';'" 

huullg      Hu  a  mor«  powarlul.  Ian  cooled  .ml  duet 

..irdJiitor" no.h.ftrr.,.a;,l..    "!•"-  ™"  "' ••;f,^ 
.ned  .U,l  r.ll.r  bearing.  -  ar.  ''"''I^'*  ';;';;';/'r,'«';t  I'a    tl^S^^ 

Low  Co«t  OiMration    ::     A  Battery  Run*  It  I 

Yuu   canrun  »..  And,.  .11  d-»  lor  •  l«  e.nti.     Thjr.  t.  .  mu.W 

cord  r.-Bul»r  eguii-ment. 
'       Wnd only  »!  (HpeHfy  vult- 

Money-Back  Guarantee  >-;.-•;,  ■--j;,>:  ",•;:;:'';..« 

D^.r     Glv.  il  a  thuruuKl,  tri.l  for  10  U.>..  If  not  fully  »•«.- 

(tod,  your  money  wHlbo  promptly  r.lund«d. 

ANOIS    CUP(>€«    CO..  Oept.        A-17-L        Raclno,  WK. 


for  ti  V.  atora«»l).««ry.  »  v.  »«ti.«,w. 

10  Days  Trial 


DR.  NAYLOR 

Dependab/e    Veferinary 

PRODUCTS 


vtoS^^ 


MEDICATED 
TEAT  DILATORS 

For  ipider  teat,  sciib  traU,  cut  and 
bruisnl    tcalii,   oLiitructioiui.     Sufi, 
uinlir:it«<l  Bur»ical  dri-s«iiiim-      Ki' 
larKi-  or  miull  U-uU.    Fjuiy  to  iiuert. 
Stay    IN     the    teut. 
STKRILIZKD 
Packed  Id  Mwlicuted  Oiiitiiiriit 
Large  package  (48  Dilatoni)  $1 .00 
1  rial  i«u:kage  ( 18  Uilalom)        50^ 

UDDER  BALM 

A  loottunK,  alaorl  iiig  uiiitiiient 
Reduces  inflaniniatmn.  proiuoU-M 
healing,  keei«  udiler  and  __  , 

teaU  »oft  and  pliaUe *•" 

UDDER  LINIMENT 

I'enetratiiig  liquid  apiiliialion  da- 
Caked  I'dder,  SoreTeats.  May  U-  al-- 
pliedliot.qi'K'kly  almiirl'-  --  f^ 
«1.   Notntiiky  orgreaty.     >1.W 

CLERALAC 

For  tliick  uiilk,  iitriiigy  niilk,  blo<«ly 
nulk,  uuiioiiitagiDUH  (jarget.  May 
be  given  on  the  gram.  Ita  ao-  .-. 
tiou  \t  to  ■  clear  tlie  milk."       03  f 

DIRENE 

For  Intestinal  diaurders,  Diarrhea 
in  young  aniniala  due  lu  gaatric  fer- 
mentation ,  acid  atumicli  7  K  > 
and  iuteatmea "r 

LINITE 

,      A   powerful,  iwuetratiug  anliaeptic 

'      anureducing  agent  for  IKKJl'  Kill . 

Canker.  Thrimli.  I-Juiy  to       -      -.^ 

apiJy.  it"it'k  in  acliuu  •  •  •»'»' 

\    WOUND  PAINT 

A    protective,    autiHeptie    dreaBinn. 
-      I'romotes     dean,     rai.id      liealiiin. 
I'aintitonCutn.tiallii.lloerB,       - 
HiilieUurnB.Cow  I'oi,  Kcieiua  jUf 

TONIC  FOR  HORSES 

Ki'inuves  Worms,  iniTeaaea  How  of 
Irine,  aid*  Uigentiou.     A  concen- 
trated    alterative     and     corrective 
treatment.    U  given  on  the       __ 
grain "' 

Keep  these  Dr.  Naylor 
protiMCts  on  hand. 


\ 


NAYLOR    CO  ,    MORRIS     N     Y 


Production  Slackens 


Cow  &  Horse  Clippers  Sharpened 

KiirloM  iOr  with  each  .et  of  Wades  and  mall  Work 
min.h.p  guaranteed  Clipping  machines  repaired 
H«dMUa,ter.  lor  Stewart  and  Ami..  Klectnc  dipper, 
Plate.  &  Parts.     Literature  mailed. 

TRADE  IN  YOUR  OLD  CLIPPERS 

GEO.  F.  CZEUTZBURG  &  SON 

119  N.  Sixth  Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


PRODUCTION  01  milk  appears  to 
be  dropping  slmrply  in  the 
Philadelphia  milk  shed.  After 
several  months  of  high  production 
and  plentiful  supplies  with  difficulty 
in  placing  dairies  we  are  now  hnding 

mat    suiiiv    uioi.."- 

for  new  dairies  and  others  are  urging 
larger  production  from  their  present 
sources  so  as  to  avoid  taking  on  ne  v 
supplies. 

Several  factors  are  contributing  to 
this  situation.       Lack   of   rain   since 
early  September  has  reduced  pasture- 
growth;    the    price   of    cows   is   high 
causing    many    to    leave    an    empty 
stall    or   two   rather   than   make;    re- 
placements,   and     herds    have    been 
held   at  a   high    level   of   production 
for  several   months  with  a  let-down 
now    a   natural   consequence.       ihis 
let-down  occurred  during  the  middle 
of  October  and  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  production  report  for  October  1 
when  production  per  cow  was  higher 
in    every    state    of    the    milk    shed 
than    it    was    on    October    I.     I^H. 
the  same    date   in    1933.  or  the  Oc- 
tober 1  average  from    1925  to   1932. 
It  appears  that   a  slight   increase 
in  milk  consumption  is  taking  place 
in  this  market. 

An   acute  shortage  of   cream   de- 
veloped in  the  Philadelphia  market 
late  in  October  and   resulted   in  an 
advance    in    cream    prices.      Cream 
receipts  for  the  mid  west  showed  a 
sharp  drop  early  in  October  but  in- 
creased later  at  which  time  receipts 
from  the  milk  shed  fell  off  about  one- 
half,  due    to  lower  milk  production. 
There     have     been     a    few     price 
changes    in    other    markets.        The 
San  Francisco  price  is  $0,245  cents 
higher  per  hundred  pounds,  Greens- 
boro is  up  40  cents  and  Birmingham 
is  up  10  to  33  cents.     Indianapolis. 
Pueblo,  Winona,  and  Miami  report 
decreases  for  October. 

The  manufacturing  market  shows 
a  10.5  percent  decrease  in  production 
of  butter  in  September  as  compared 
to    August   and   a   decrease   of    1.83 
percent  from  September.  1934.    Sep- 
tember production  was  141,141,000 
pounds.     Total  production  for  nine 
months  was  2.05   percent  less  than 
in      1934.         Storage     stocks     were 
148.666,000    pounds    on    October    1 
which  was  23   million  pounds  more 
than  a  year  earlier  and   28   million 
pounds  above  the  five-year  average. 
Reports  indicate  that  about   149,- 
397,000    pounds    of    butter    moved 
into  consumption  during  September, 
or  7.3  percent  more  than  in  Septem- 
ber.   1934.     Consumption  of   butter 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  I93'> 
is  7  percent  under   the  same  period 

in  1934. 

September  cheese  production  was 
59,491.000  pounds,  an  increase  of 
10.036,000   jyounds   or   20.3    percent 


over  a  year  ago.  Production  up  to 
October  I  was  0.5  percent  less  in 
1935  than  in  1934.  Storage  stocks 
were  6,000,000  pounds  less  on  Octo- 
ber 1  than  a  year  ago  but  19.000,000 
pounds  above  the  five-year  average. 
Cheese  consumption  in  September 
was  5  3,989.000  pounds  or  1 1.3 
percent  over  1934  and  is  ahead  by 
4.4  percent  for  the  first  nine  months 
as  compared  to  a  year  ago. 

I'.vaporated  milk  production  drop- 
ped almost  6  percent  in  September 
as  compared  to  September.  1934,  but 
for  nine  months  is  ahead  by  13.7 
percent.  Supplies  of  this  product 
in  manufacturer's  hands  on  October 
I  was  343,1  32.000  pounds  or  almost 
double  a  year  earlier.  Movement 
toconsumers  was  I  5 1 ,477.000  pounds 
in  September  or  10.7  percent  more 
than  in  September.  1934. 

All  manufactured  dairy  products 
showed  in  September  a  0.7  jiercent 
greater  combined  output,  on  a  milk 
equivalent  basis,  as  com|>ared  to 
September,  1934.  For  nine  months 
jiroduction  is  0.4  percent  less. 


Novemb  r,  1935 


Consumption  Is  Up 

Irade  output  (movement  into 
consumption)  of  all  products  com- 
bined showed  an  8.3  percent  jump 
in  September  compared  to  a  5  per- 
cent drop  for  nine  months.  Com- 
bined storage  stocks  were  about  18 
percent  higher  on  October  I  than  a 
year  earlier. 

The  foreign  butter  price  situation 
continues  favorable  with  New  Zea- 
land butter  quoted  at  25  cents  at 
London  on  October  24.  Danish 
butter  was  28.6  cents  and  Dutch 
butter  27  cents  at  London  on  the 
same  date  while  at  New  York  92 
score  butter  was  28.75  cents.  With 
these  London  prices  prevailing  there 
is  little  probability  of  any  importa- 
tions during  the  coming  season. 

Butter  prices  have  shown  a  steady 
advance  during  October,  rising  from 
26.5  at  New  York  on  September  30 
to  28.75  at  the  close  of  the  month. 
The  month's  average  was  28.09 
cents,  a  1.94  cent  increase  over 
September  and  a  11 6  cent  advan- 
tage over  October.   1934. 

Prices  for  3.5  percent  milk  lor 
October  as  set  by  Pennsylvania 
Milk  Control  Board,  are: 

Philadelphia,  f.  o.  b.  loading  F^'a*- 
form  or  receiving  station 

Class  II  &  11B$I.28 
(lass  III  .98 

Pennsylvania  secondary  markets, 
f    o.  b.  dealer's  plant 

Class  II  $l-*^ 

Class  IIB  1.28 

Class  III  .^^8 

Butterfat  differential  on  Class   1 

and  1  IB  IS  4  cents  a  point.     Price  ot 

Class  111  milk  of  any  test  is  e')ual  to 

test  multipliftl  i>y  28.0';  cents. 
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Years  Old 

andmakiniy 

3on>s 

^  Daily 


arrcf 

DAIRY  FEED 

keeps  cows 

HEALTHY 


Cow  132,  18-year-old  Larro-fed  Grade  Holstein  at 
Larro  Research  Farm,  now  In  her  12th  lactation 
since  her  purchase  13  years  ago,  gives  convincing 
evidence  of  the  rugged  health,  long  life  and 
PROFITABLE  PRODUCTION  that  result  when 
good  cows  get  good  care  and  a  daily  ration  of 
Larro  Dairy  Feed.  This  cow,  now  milking  50  lbs. 
daily,  recently  completed,  in  her  11th  lactation, 
a  record  of  13,702.9  lbs.  milk  in  365  days,  on  twice- 
a-day  milking. 


Yardsticks  of  Co-op  Success 

Three  yardsticks  must  be  used  to 
determine  the  success  of  a  coopera- 
tive organization  according  to  F.  K. 
Naegely.  president  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Grange  League  Federation  Ser- 
vice Stores,  in  discussing  efficiency 
factors  in  retail  service  management 
before  the  American  Institute  of 
Cooperation  at  Cornell  University. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  service 
that  it  can  render  its  members;  the 
second  is  the  cost  of  giving  this  ser- 
vice; the  third  is  its  ability  to  show 
net  savings  to  its  patrons. 

"To  measure  up  well  in  these 
particulars,"  Mr.  Naegely  said,  "it 
is  necessary  that  the  organization 
make  use  of  every  efficiency  factor 
at  its  disposal.  Anything  which 
makes  it  possible  to  use  resources 
fully  may  be  described  as  an  effi- 
ciency factor.  No  organization  can 
Le  semi-efficient.  Lither  it  is  effi- 
cient, or  it  is  not.  The  efficient 
manager  makes  everything  at  his 
command  capital,  personnel,  build- 
ings, equipment,  records  work  at 
top  speed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
patrons. 

"But  efficiency,  he  warned,  is  not 
something  that  can  be  put  on  like  a 
hat.  It  is  something  that  must  be 
built  into  the  organization  from  its 
inception.  At  the  very  start  it 
must  be  properly  capitalized;  have 
an  efficient  manager;  have  a  first- 
rate  accounting  system  and  be  so 
set  up  that  its  prtjbable  volume  will 


be  ample  to  cover  operating  costs. 
"Let  us  remember  that  no  effi- 
ciency factor  stands  alone.  All  are 
interrelated.  The  efficient  use  of 
labor  affects  and  is  affected  by  effi- 
cient use  of  capital.  Money  costs 
money.  The  cost  of  the  capital  and 
the  store  is  represented  by  the  inter- 
est. The  store  cannot  operate  with- 
out capital,  but  it  can  make  a  little 
capital  do  a  lot  of  work  by  efficient 
management. 

• 

Cow  Testing  Advances 

Lighty-four  cow  testing  associa- 
tions were  in  operation  in  Pennsylva- 
nia during  1934.  testing  33,690  cows. 
I.  0.  Sidelmann,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  dairy  extension  service, 
reports. 

In  51  of  the  76  counties  of  the 
state  there  were  associations,  and 
19  counties  had  two  or  more  asso- 
ciations. Bradford  and  Tioga  coun- 
ties led  with  five  associations  each. 
C^hester.  Susquehanna,  and  Wayne 
counties  had  four  associations  each. 

In  66  of  the  84  associations  the 
goal  of  300  pounds  of  butterfat  a 
cow  was  exceeded. 


Wigg:  "Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting, 
old  man;  but  I've  just  been  setting 
a  trap  for  my  wife." 

Wagg:  "Heavens!  What  do  you 
suspect:*' 

Wigg.  "A  mouse  in  the  pantry. 


CLIP  COWS  M/^ 

easy,  better  way     - 


STEWART 

Clipiriaster 

Clipped  cows  give 
cleaner  milk,  better 
milk  with  lower  bac- 
teria cinint.  Quickly  clearMKi 
by  simply  wipinif  with  damp 
doth.  Cioxl  dairy  practito 
requires  cow  clipping  Some 
states  demand  It.  Clipmaster 
IS  t lie  fastest .  coolest.  casii.st  - 
to-usc  clipper  ever  made 
Smaller  EASY-GRIP  hand- 
piece only  2  itichi'H  tliick  contains  pewarful  motor. 
Perfect  balance.  Air  cooli<l.Uall-bcaringt)nly  $10.95 
for  no  volts  Ac  or  UC.  Otticr  voluges  $2  00  ad- 
ditional. Slightly  higher  West  of  IJenver.  At  your 
dealer's  or  send  $1.00.  Pay  balance  on  arrival  Send 
for  KKEEcataloK  of  Stewart  electric  and  hand' |)ower 
Clipping  and  Shearing  machines.  Maije  and  guaran- 
teed by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  C<».,  vll  t  Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago.  111../ j  Yfurs  MakingQuulilyfruJucli 


SMALLIR 
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CRIP 
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OCTOBERIBUTTER   PRICES 

92-Scora 

Solid  Pack 

Date 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

C  h.cago 

1 

27',, 

26  '4 

26 

2 

28 

27 

26 

1 

281/4 

27'/4 

26'/4 

4 

28'/4 

27'/4 

26'/4 

i 

28'/4 

27'/4 

26'/4 

J 

281/4 

27'/« 

26'/4 

8 

28'/z 

27 '/2 

26'/, 

y 

l«</i 

271/2 

26'/^ 

lU 

28'. 

27'/2 

26'/2 

II 

28 '4 

27 ',4 

ib'i 

14 

24 

28 

26  "4 

1^ 

291/4 

281  4 

27 

16 

2<*'/4 

2874 

27 

17 

2<i% 

28'/« 

iV^* 

IH 

291/4 

2a>/« 

27', 

l<< 

29  Vi 

28>/4 

\IY' 

21 

291/i 

l»Vi 

\l(' 

11 

29'/^ 

28'/, 

27  "4 

21 

29 'i 

28>/4 

iV* 

24 

29'. 

28V4 

IT, 

2S 

29'/4 

281/4 

28 

26 

29  >  4 

28>/4 

28 

28 

29  'i 

28  V« 

2H 

24 

29'  4 

28'/4 

28 

10 

29', 

28'/« 

28'// 

)| 

W.j. 

29'/, 

28>/4 

Average             i'*  04 
SepI       i't             27    " 

28  09 
26   IS 

27   IS 
2S   19 

Oct 

M            27  9) 

26  91 

2S  91 
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Meeting 

(Continued    Irom    p»ge    0 

outstanding  dairy  marketing  au- 
thority. He  will  be  followed  by  Pro- 
fessor Willis  Kerns,  extension  rural 
sociologist  from  Pennsylvania  btate 
College.  Professor  Kerns  has  given 
thought  and  study  to  the  social  prob- 
lems confronting  our  farrn  folks  and 
how  cooperatives  can  hcih  5=v  = 
them,  pointing  the  way  to  a  happier 
farm  life  with  a  higher  standard  ot 

living.  .  ,»,    I       J 

Remember  the  dates  Wednesday 
and  Thursday.  November  ZaZl. 
Be  there  if  possible.  It  wil  give  you 
d  new  vision  of  the  possibilities  ol 
our  dairy  cooperatives  the  Inter- 
State  in  particular  and  of  the  jobs 
confronting  them. 


Feed  Affects  Milk  Color 

Feed  is  vitally  important  in  deter- 
mining the  intensity  of  the  yellow 


color  of  milk  and  other  dairy  pro- 
ducts, according  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Bart- 
lett.  professor  of  dairying  at  Rutgers 
University.  , 

Alfalfa     pasture     was     found     to 
produce   the   best  color   with   other 
green    feeds    ranking    closely    after 
This   legume.      Of    all    stored    feeds 
dehydrated   hay   produced   the   best 
color  while  Md  cured  hay.  especially 
if   bleached,   was  very   poor   m   ui.s 
respect.       Dehydrated    hay    is    hay 
that    has    been    cured    by    artificial 
drying.    Carrots  are  also  valuable  in 
imparting  a  high  color  to  milk. 

"Mornin*.  Hank!    Whatcher  doin' 

there?"  •     c       :„• 

"Waal,  the  old  woman  is  hgenn 
on  drivin'  the  car.  and  I'm  amakin 
the  garage  door  five  foot  wider. 

One  way  to  keep  a  body  from 
becoming  a  busy-body  is  to  keep 
a  body  busy,      l^ec^- 


SIGN  A  PROXY 

At  the  bottom  of  this 
page  is  a  blank  proxy  for 
use  by  Inter-State  members 
who  can  not  attend  the 
association  annual  meeting 
at  Philadelphia  on  Novem- 
ber 20-21. 

If  vou  have  not  signed  a 
proxy,  clip  the  one  below,  hll 
in  the  name  of  some  one 
who  is  attending  the  meet- 
ing (your  Local  delegate  is 
first  suggestion),  sign  it  and 
have  it  witnessed,  then  turn 
it  over  to  the  person  named 
as  proxy. 

This  will   permit   him  to 
do  your  voting.  _ 

Why  not  take  care  of  it 

now. 


Drink  MUk  for  Health 


r 


OFFICIAL   NOTICE 


19th  Annual  Stockholders'  Meeting 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Broadwood  Hotel.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
November  20-21,  1935 

„m  n,...  .«  '•■t  B-<;7„'^»°'^'  frl%l^of'SvL'lcie.''i„  .he  Board  of  Director,,  hear.n, 
re°;:.foyoffice«"a„d^  rt^,'^n,'ac.io'%^  Th  bu.,„e„  a.  may  be  nece»ary. 


/3,cw,r?V€^p 


dent. 


Secretary. 


PROXY  FOR  STOCKHOLDERS 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 


INCORPORATED  1»1 7 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  DELAWARE 


PROXY     ANNUAL  STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING,  1935 


Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents 

That  I.  the  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of 

constitute  and  appoint, 


shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  above  named,  do  hereb> 


ippoint — ^y,^^^^  ,„  N,„,  ol  DaUgat.  and  A'»*"*»,*^^,-    „  „f  .u-  stockholders  of  the  said  corporation 

o°  November.  1935.  and  on  such  other  days  as  the  meeting  may  be  thereaUer  hew  Dy  aoj ^^^  ^^thor.tv  to  act  for  me  and  m  my  name 


and  oTs^ch  other  days  as  the  meeting  may  I- «h«reatter  he..  ,^j;,-7J"-|''',,Ho7.ty  ,« "^t  for  me  and  in  my  name 

of  votes  I  am  now  or  may  then  be  entitled  to  "St  J.^e^V  ^J'^^^^l^^;^';^^^^^^^^^^^  i„  the  transaction  of  such  other  bu-„es.  a. 

or  meetings,  in  voting  for  d  rectors  ot  »aia  corpora  substitution  and  revocation,  hereby  ratiiymg 


or  Powers  of  Attorney  of  like  tenor  given  by  me.  ^ ^  ,,35 


IN  W1TNE5S  WHEREOF.  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 


eal  this- 


day  of- 


IsealI 


ANNUAL  MEETING  SPECIAL  NUMBER 

INTER-STATE 

JVVilk  Produce; 


l^UED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  T^IE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  I. 

Vol.  XVI 


...iiON,  Inc. 


West  Chester.  Pa.,  ami  IMiilaaclphla,  1 


,-iniH.T, 


19: 


J.) 


No.  H 


Inters  State  Makes  Future  Plans 

Directors  Elected,  Reorganization  Vo'^t^/ieeting 

^  "RrnF^r.ANIZATION"'      covers    the    central    theme    of 

0  Nol.mber  20-21       High  point  of  the  meeting  was  the  passage  of  a 

"rptrn/thc'e  plans'  togc.he,  wi.l.  a  new  contract,  to  the  „,en„be„h,p 
for  thc-ir  approval  and  signature  T,^„,„„r    and   Field  and  Test 

able  detail  on  other  pages  o(  <'"»■«""'•  .         .■^^^^„  „hose   terms 

The  rreasurer's  report.especially.      °^  jj-^^  ■"-  ^"fj^  „,  n,„  Castle 

C  ounty.  Delaware,  was  not  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  and  is  succeeded 
by  J  D.  Reynolds.  Howard  W. 
Wickcrsham     of      Kelton.     Chester 


I  ne    I  rcaauiti  o  i^-f^-^^.  -.  — 1 .- 

was  well  received  and  extra  eftort 
was  made  to  reveal  to  the  member- 
ship the  sources  of  the  Association  s 
income  and  the  expenses  of  perform- 
ing the  various  services  rendered  tJie 


services  rendered  the      Wickcrsham     01      .^c.iu...      -"— 
This   report   revealed      County.  Pa.,  was  elected  over  Phi.p 
. '  *"*   '^  r*A  Qft7   i.      Pri..     of     West     Chester.     Chester 


membership.  .  ..-  •^''~:\.ynQ-t 
a  substantial  increase  of  $6,952  in 
the  net  worth  of  the  Association 
during  the  year.  This  was  due  al- 
most entirely  to  a  reduction  in 
operating  expenses.  ,      .      ,    ,1 

President    Wclty   emphasized    the 
need  for  stronger  cooperatives,  point- 
mg  out    the  decreasing  dcpendance 
upon  governmental  control  and  the 
growing  realization  that  the  farmers 
own  organization  is  his  best  friend 
in  time  of  economic  stress  and  also 
m  the  legislative  halls  of  the  States 
and     the     Nation.         He     expressed 
appreciation  of   the  spirit   m   which 
employees  of   the   Association   have 
performed   their   work,    many   times 
in    the    face    of    obstacles    and     at 
personal  sacrifice. 

The     election     of     nine     directors 
resulted    in  returning  to  office  seven 


Price  of  West  Chester.  Chester 
County.  Pa.  The  complete  list  ot 
officers  and  directors  for  the  year 
1935-1936.  are  listed  on  page  4. 

Excellent  Addresses 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  pro- 
gram included  a  forceful  address  by 
br  T  G.  Stitts.  senior  economist 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
who  appeared  in  place  of  I.  W. 
Peck  Cooperative  Bank  Commis- 
sioner. His  subject.  "Looking  Ahead 
in  Cooperative  Lffort  in  the  Market- 


THt  SUCCESS   Oh  m   ORGAM/AIION 
DEPENDS  ON  IIS  MEMBERSHIP 

...    c-«»»"«   IK.,,, 


ing  of  Fluid  Milk"  covered  the  same 
field     as     Mr.     Peck     had     planned. 
The  points  stressed  included  numer- 
ous pitfalls  which  beset  the  path  ot 
agricultural  cooperatives  and  tiow  to 
overcome  them.    These  ranged  from 
misinformation    and    misrepresenta- 
tion,   down    to    deliberate    lies    by 
enemies    of    cooperatives    and    also 
included    internal    troubles   such    as 
individuals  within   the  organization 
who  would  sacrifice  the  Association 
for  personal  gain. 

Dr     F.    F.    Lininger.    Professor  ot 
Agricultural  Economics  at  Pennsyl- 
vania  State   College,   covered   some 
of  the  problems  that  must  be  faced 
in  organizing  or  reorganizing  a  milk 
marketing  cooperative,  such  as  the 
Inter-State    Milk    Producers     Asso- 
ciation.   Some  of  the  considerations 
that  need  careful  and  skillful  study 
include  the  extent  of   the  organiza- 
tion-whether    the    central    market 
only  or  all  the  markets  within  the 
milk  shed      whether  to  include  pro- 
ducers supplying  fluid  markets  only, 
or    all    producers    within    the    limits 
of    the    milk    shed.       The    type    of 
services    which    are    to   Le    rendered 
also    influence    features    of    the    co- 
operative's    charter,     by-laws     and 
contract.        All     these     points.     Dr. 
Lininger  declared,  must  be  thought 
out  in  advance. 

The   resolutions  were  disposed  ot 

The  exhibit  pictured  below  drew  many 
Juoorable  comments  from  merniers  and 
vixilors  attending  the  annual  meelmg 


Witnessed- 


PROXIES  MUST  BE  DATED  AND  WITNESSED    SIGN  IN  INK 


MUTILATED  TEXT 
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quickly,  copies  of  most  of  them 
having  been  distributed  to  delegates 
in  advance  and  the  few  that  were 
sent  in  late  having  been  read  to  the 
meeting  during  the  mornmg  session. 
As  previously  mentioned,  the  reso- 
lution to  develop  plans  for  reorganiz- 
ing the  Association  was  unanimously 
endorsed.     Another  called  upon  the 

I^ennsyivaiiitt    ivmiv    >^u«it..w.    

to   develop   and    announce   at    once 
plans  for  determining  1936  and  I  )il 
basic    amounts    for    each    producer. 
This   contained    a    provision    asking 
that  basic  plans  be  uniform  through- 
out the  milk  shed.  Other  resolutions, 
all  those  which  were  approved  being 
carried  in  full  on  pages  16-17,  asked 
for  a  five-cent  per  pound  tax  on  oleo- 
margarine, endorsed  Dairy  yoxxnc\\ 
work  and  endorsed  the  work  of  the 
National     Cooperative     Milk     f^ro- 
ducers'  Federation. 
Lauterbach  Outlines  Needs 

Mr.  A.  H.  Lauterbach.  appearing 
at  the  annual  meeting  for  the  first 
time  as  General  Manager,  discussed 
the  specific  need  for  strong  coopera- 
tives and  the  necessity  for  coopera- 
tion   between    State    milk    control 
boards  and   the  AAA.     He  stressed 
the   probable   continuance   of   some 
form    of    control    emphasizing    that 
producers    can    get    fair    treatment 
only  through  effective  organization. 
The  specific  need  for  reorganization 
was    outlined    by    Mr.    Lauterbach. 
together   with    some    comments    on 
the  handicaps  imposed  by  the  pres- 
ent corporate  set-up  and  contract. 

More  than  600  guests  attended 
the  banquet  on  Wednesday  evening, 
which  was  given  over  entirely  to 
food  and  fun.  Howard  McNabb 
proved  to  be  a  clever  and  interesting 
toastmaster.  while  Dr.  Alexander 
Cairns  of  New  York  City  delivered 
an  inspiring  address  on  "The  Man 
Worth  While."  Several  acts  of  high 
class  entertainment  followed. 

Tours  Draw  Crowds 

The  tours  to  milk  and  ice  cream 
plants  on  the  second  morning  re- 
quired the  use  of  four  special  buses 
which  were  chartered  for  the  occa- 
sion. Seventy-six  made  these  tours. 
In  addition  42  made  the  historical 
tour  which  covered  points  of  interest 
about  the  city,  spending  an  hour  at 
Independence  Hall  which  houses, 
among  other  things,  the  famous 
Liberty  Bell.  . 

Dr.  Roger  Corbett,  Senior  Lxten- 
sion  Economist  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of    Agriculture,    was   the   first 
speaker   on    the   1  hursday    morning 
educational  program.      His  subject. 
"Dairy   Market   Problems",   includ- 
ed   a  discussion  of  probable  future 
trends    of    dairy    production.        He 
toolcs  for  relatively  fewer  cows  during 
tho    next    six    or    seven    years    with 
cow*  fringing   good    prices   and    in 
demand.       Dr.    Corbett    called    the 


attention  of  all  delegates  to  the 
Northeastern  Dairy  Conference, 
which  will  hold  its  next  meeting  in 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  perhaps  on  Janu- 
ary 7-8.  More  complete  details  ot 
the  Conference  with  the  tentative 
program  will  be  found  on  page  ). 
This  Conference  will  be  open  to  all 
milk  producers.  Inter-State  members 
Keinff  esneciallv  urged  to  attend. 

with  the  talk  on  -Making  me 
Local  Association  Effective  by 
Willis  Kerns.  Extension  Rural  So- 
ciologist at  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, the  formal  program  was  brought 
to  a  close.  This  talk  was  prepared 
with  especial  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Inter-State  Locals,  how  they 
can  be  more  effective  and  their  pro- 
grams   be    more    worthwhile.       His 


address,  which  appears  in  full  on 
page  17.  is  urged  upon  every  Inter- 
State  member  who  is  desirous  of  help- 
ing build  up  a  stronger  Association. 
Following  a  summary  by  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Dunning.  Chairman  of  the  Wo- 
men's Committee,  of  the  special 
women's  program  held  on  the  first 
forenoon  of  the  meeting  (see  page 
1 5),  the   program  was  thrown  open 

f  I*  -I A  «<l%#kv    R       u/nrt/itnfT 

ton.  director  from  Woodstown.  N.  J., 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
fine  spirit  and  unity  of  interest 
shown  by  the  members  and  delegates 
while  F.  P.  "Daddy"  Willits.  the 
Association's  organizer  and  first 
President,  forecast  continued  ad- 
vancement and  influence  for  good 
by  the  Association. 


Northeast  Dairy  Conference 

Meets  in  Philadelphia,  January  7th  and  Hth 


Directors  Re^Elect  Officers 


Following    the   election   of    direc- 
tors   at    the     1935    annual  meeting 
on   November   20-21.    the   board   of 
directors    of    the    Inter-State    Milk 
Producers'  Association  met  on  No- 
vember   22.      All    members    of    the 
old  board  were  present  except  H.  U. 
Allebach.  H.  W.  Cook,  Philip  Price, 
and  S.   U.  Troutman.     Several  de- 
tails   of    unfinished    business    were 
brought  up  and  disposed  of.  follow- 
ing   which    the    1934-33    board    ad- 
journed  sine   die. 

The  new  board  was  then  called  to 
order  by  B.  H.  Welty  who  served 
as  chairman.  All  directors  were 
present  except  H.  D.  Allebach.  who 
was  called  away  on  business,  and 
S  U.  Troutman  who  was  ill.  Offi- 
cers for  the  year  1933-36  were  elect- 
ed all  the  previous  officers  being 
retained.  The  complete  list  of 
officers  is  as  follows: 

President.   B.   H.   Welty 
Vice-president.   A.   R.   Marvel 
Secretary.  1.  Ralph  Zollers 
Ass't.  Secretary.  H.  E.  Jamison 
Treasurer.     Frank     M.     Twining 
Ass't.  Treasurer.   F.   P.   Willits 
General  Mgr..  A.  H.  Lauterbach 
Editor  and  Business  Manager  of 
the  Milk  Producers'  Review.  H.  E. 
Jamison. 

The  board  then  proceeded  with 
the  selection  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee which  acts  for  the  board  be- 
tween regular  board  meetings.  A 
motion  to  make  F.  P.  Willits  an 
Honorary  Life  Member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  was  brought  up 
and  passed  unanimously.  Mr.  Willits 
not  voting. 

The  following  seven  directors 
were  also  elected  to  the  executive 
committee: 

E.  H.  Donovan 
C.  H.  Joyce 
J.  W.  Keith 


A.  R.  Marvel 

Wm.  G.  Mendenhall 
M.  L.  Stitt 

B.  H.  Welty 

The  by-laws  require  that  Mr. 
Welty.  as  president,  be  one  of  this 
committee  but  not  its  chairman. 
Upon  adjournment  of  the  board  of 
directors  meeting,  the  executive 
committee  met  and  selected  A.  R. 
Marvel  as  chairman,  a  position  he 
held  during  the  previous  year. 


The  old  Indian  at  the  dude  ranch 
was  busily  whittling  out  arrows. 

"What's  his  job?"  said  the  east- 
erner who  was  being  shown  around. 

"Him>  Him  heep  munition  mak- 
er." explained  the  redskin  who  was 
acting  as  guide. 

Our  deeds  follow  us  and  what 
we  have  been  makes  us  what  we  are. 


1 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.,  Inter-State 
Milk    Producers'    Ass'n 

The  following  statistics  •*>ow  the 
operations  of  all  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weighing 
and  general  membership  work  for  the 
month  of  October.  1935: 

NO. 

Butterfat  Tests      7%9 

Plants  Investigated  ^ 

Calls  on  Members  "j' 

Quality  Improvement  Calls  '^ 

\  Jerd  Samples  Tested  ^  ^" 

Membership  Solicitation  Call*  W 

New  Members  Signed '^ 

Cows  Signed    "^ 

Transfers  of  Membership ' 

Brom  Thymol  Tests f" 

Microscopic  Tests '^ 

Meetings  of  Locals t" 

Attendance  ^^\ 

Educational  Meetings ' 

Attendance '^ 


PENNSYLVANIA  will  be  host  to  the 
Northeastern  Dairy  Conference 
which  will   be   held   in   Philadelphia 
on  January  7-8.     In  fact,  the  entire 
Philadelphia  M.Ik  Shed  will  be  the 
real    host    tor    me    »^oiiiviv..^w     ..... 
aiscuss   problems   of   interest    to   all 
producers  in  this  area.     1 1  is  broader 
than  state  boundaries,  looking  at  the 
problems    confronting    us    as    they 
affect  dairymen  throughout  the  en- 
tire Northeast. 

This  conference  was  organized  at 
a  meeting  held  in  New  York  City  in 
November.  1934.  Since  then  it  has 
held  a  general  meeting  at  Boston 
and  the  several  committees  are 
active  in  handling  detailed  prob- 
lems- ,     ,  ,  . 

The  set-up  of  the  conference,  the 
plan   of   work    through   committees, 
much    of     the     personnel     of     those 
committees   and    many   accomplish- 
ments of  the  committees  and  of  the 
entire    conference    are    covered     in 
considerable  detail  on  pages  20-21 
as   told    at    the    Inter-State    annual 
meeting   by    Dr.    Roger   B.  <^orbett. 
senior    extension    economist    ot    the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  who  is  acting  as  secre- 
tary  of    the   Conference 

The  Conference  will  hold  its 
January  meeting  at  the  Broadwood 
Hotel  All  sessions  will  be  open  to 
the  public  although  tentative  plans 
call  for  a  business  session  on  the 
second  afternoon  at  which  only  the 
voting  delegates,  each  representing 
some  farm  organization,  will  be 
granted  a  vote. 

Incidentally,  the  conference  extends 
from   Maryland   and   West   Virginia 
on    the    South    and    Southwest,    to 
Maine,  and  includes  all  states  with- 
in  those   extremes.    12    in    number. 
The   program,   as   tentatively   ar- 
ranged,  calls  for  full  and  complete 
treatment   of   three   important   sub- 
jects that  are  directly  affecting  milk 
producers  in  all  parts  of  the  North- 
east.     Dairymen    in    this   shed    arc 
given  a  rare  opportunity  to  attend 
the    conference    in    |M:rson    and    to 
hear  the  discussions  first  hand. 

On   January   7.    the   morning  ses- 
sion, which  convenes  at   10  o  clock 
will   be  confined   to  '  Producer  and 
Dealer   Relationships   .      It  'S  plan- 
r,ed    to   obtain    men   of    ability    and 
experience    to    discuss    this    subject 
from    the    producer's     or     coopera- 
tive's view  point,  from  the  dealer  s 
view  point  and  also  from  the  view 
point  of  general  farm  organizations^ 
The    afternoon    program   on    thai 
day.    as    now    planned,    will    be   de^ 
voted  to  discussion  of     Present  and 
Future    Needs    of    a    Cooperative 
and  should  be  especially  interesting 


to  Inter-Statc  members  as  we  are 
now  faced  with  reorganization  which 
is  tied  in  closely  with  ideas  that  may 
affect  l)()th  the  present  and  the 
future  of  this  organi/ation  as  wel 
as  others  in  the  Northeast.  ^^11  ol 
which  must  be  looking  ahead  wit., 
an  eye  on  their  future  needs. 

The     second      morning     program 
will     likely     concentrate     on     "1  lie 
Place    of    Government    (State    and 
Federal)   in    Stabilizing   Milk    Mar- 
kets".     Early    plans  obtained   from 
the     committee     indicate    their    in- 
tention to  have  someone  with  active 
experience    in    State    control,    some- 
one with  active  experience  in   fed- 
eral  control   and   someone  from  the 
industry,      preferably     a     producer, 
discuss  this  subject. 

Because    Philadeli)hia    is    pcrhaF>s 
more  successful  in  milk  educationa 
work    through    our    Dairy    Council 
than     any     other     market      in     the 
Northeast,    it    is   planned   to  devote 
a    part    of    each    session    to    Dairy 
Council  activities,  to  show  how  the 
value    of     milk     is    emphasized     in 
schools,   at  clubs,  and  before  other 
groups.       This   is   planned    not   only 
to  show  dairy  leaders  in  other  sec- 
tions   of    the    Northeast,    but    also 
our  people  nuht   in   this  milk  shed, 
iust    how    the    Dairy    (  ouncil    func- 
tions and  the  results  it  is  obtaining. 
In    connection    with     this      it     is 
hoped  that  the  dairy  barn  and  model 
farm,  together  with  its  herd  of  four 
cows,  which  is  being  planned  a    the 
Philadelphia  Zoo,  will  be  completed 
and  ready  to  open  when  the  North- 
eastern  Dairy   Conference   meets  in 
Philadelphia.      This     eature    in    the 
Zoo  has  been  planned  by  the  Dairy 
Council    because    an    accurate    esti- 
mate indicates  that    140.000  school 
children  in  Philadelphia  have  never 
seen  a  cow. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
Dairy  Council  report  given  by  LI. 
Cohee,  executive-secretary,  at  the 
Inter-State  annual  meeting,  which 
appears  on  page  M. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  obtain  a 
speaker  of   national  prominence  lor 
the  evening  program  on  January  /. 
At  this  writing  only  a  tentative  list 
of  speakers  has  been  drawn  up  al- 
though   the   subjects  for    the  entire- 
Conference  and  the  general  plan  ot 
the  meeting  is  virtually  completed. 
Again     we     urge     all     Inter-Statc 
members,  other  milk  producers  and 
farm    leaders    to    attend.       It    will 
provide  two  full  days  of  exchanging 
Experiences  and  opinions       I  he  first 
day.  especially,   should   be  of   keen 
interest    to    local    producers.      This 


Conference  will  be  in  session  at  just 
about  the  time  you  will  be  getting 
your  January  Review.  I  hat  will 
he  too  late  to  give  you  through  ou 
columns  details  as  to  speakers  and 
late  developments.  Please  watch 
your  general  farm  iKil^ers  and  your 
local  papers  for  details.  County 
agricultural  agents  and  vocational 
agricultural  teachers  will  also  have 
full    information. 


Allebach  Assumes 
New  Position 

Ihe  numerous  friends  of  Mr.  H. 
D.  Allebach,  located  in  every  part 
of  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  of  his  new  posi- 
tion with  the  "Producers  Commit- 
tee" of  those  supplying  evaporated 
and  condensed  milk  plants. 

Mr.    AUebach's  immediate  duties 
will    be    the    suFJervision    of    check 
testing,     checking    of     weights    and 
general  field  work  designed  to  adjust 
irregularities     and     to     assure     pro- 
ducers of  fair  treatment  in  all  their 
transactions  with  the  manufacturers. 
He     will     be     responsible     to     the 
Producers'  Committee  consisting  of 
seven  men.  leaders  in  dairy  coopera- 
tives   who    have    had    extensive    ex- 
,M:rience   in  evaporated    milk        1  his 
Committee     has     been     established 
through    authority    granted    in    the 
evaporated  and  condensed  milk  mar- 
keting agreement  of  the  AAA.     All 
funds  for  this  Committee,  including 
the   salaries  and   expenses  of    all   its 
employees,  will  come  from  the  pro- 
ducers and  all  work  will  be  in  their 

interests.  .       , 

The  qualifications  of  Mr.  Allebach 
are  well  known  to  dairy  leaders  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  his  reputa- 
tion extending  far  beyond  this  milk 
shed  He     understands     farmers, 

their  needs,  and  especially  their  milk 
marketing  problems.     Although  his 
work  will  take  him  to  every  part  ol 
the  country  where  evaporated  milk 
plants  are  "found,  he  will  spend  most 
of    his    time    in    the    mid-west    with 
plans  calling   for   the  establishment 
of    an   office    for    the   Committee    in 
Chicago.      When    this   develops,    he 
will  have  his  headquarters  there  also. 
The   Committee    includes   George 
Rupple    and    a     Mr.    O'Connor    of 
Wisconsin.  F.  W.  Beach  of  Detroit. 
Mich       b^-     W.      Fiedeman     of     ^t. 
Louis."  Mo..  J.  J.  Murray  of  Tennes- 
see   and    L.    A.    Chapin    of    North 
Bangor,  New  York,  who  is  C  hairman^ 
Mr.  Allebach  received  the  news  of 
his  selection  for  the  new  position  on 
the  evening  of   November  20    only 
a   few    hours   after   being    re-elected 
without  opposition  to  the  Board  of 
Directors    of    the    Inter-State    Milk 
Producers'  Association.    Me  assiimed 
his  new  duties  on  November  22. 
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year  as  his  term  expired,  and  was 
always  selected  by  his  fellow  direc- 
tors to  serve  on  the  bxecutive 
Committee.  ,  ., 

His  new  position  as  Honorary  Lite 
Member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee gives  "Daddy"  the  privilege  o 
attending  and  participating  in  all 
meetings  of  that  group  where  his 
counsel  ?.p'^  ind^ment  is  always 
welcomed. 


Subscription:    50  cent,  a  year  in  advance 
Advertising  rates  on  application 


•Fntered  a.  iwwnd-claaa  matter.  June  3.  I'M  at 
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the  Act  of  March  3.   187V. 


Milk!!! 

The      Food 

For    All    Ages 

"Daddy"  Willits  Honored 
By  Board  of  Directors 

The    Board    of    Directors   of    our 
Association  bestowed  a  signal  honor 
upon  F.  P.  "Daddy"  Wdl'ts  at  its 
meeting  on  November  22.     Seeking 
to  reward  "Daddy"  in  a  permanent 
and  fitting  manner  for  his  services 
to  the  Association   they   made  him 
an    Honorary    Life   Member  of    the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. ,, 
Most    Inter-State    members    well 
know  that  it  was  "Daddy     Willits 
who  organized  the  Int^r-State  Milk 
Producers"  Association  back  in  IVIb. 
and   who   served   as   first   President 
of  the  Association  when  the  charter 
was  obtained  in  March.   1917.     He 
held   that  position  until  December, 
1921,    when    he    refused    to    accept 
the    honor   again,    urging    that    the 
responsibility   be   passed   to  others. 
"Daddy"   continued    to   serve   as 
director   and   as   a    member   of    the 
Executive     Committee,     being     re- 
elected   to    the    board    every    third 


Protect  Tour   Home 
Irom  Tuberculosis 

But 
Christmas  Seals 


The  Job  Ahead 

The  members  and  delegates  at- 
tending the  Annual  Meeting  issued 
an  unqualified  demand  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  reorganization  plans. 
The  resolution  endorsing  this  rnove 
is  printed  in  full  on  page  17.  Please 
read  it  carefully. 

Every  effort  will  be  expended 
toward  rapid  action.  We  warn  our 
members,  however,  not  to  demand 
or  expect  results  within  a  month  or 
two.  We  make  this  warning  because 
we  dare  not  make  mistakes  now 
we  must  do  this  job  right  and  hope 
that  it  will  stand  the  test  of  time 
for  another  nineteen  years  as  our 
present  Inter-State  has  done. 

First,    we    must    be    sure    of    our 
legal  ground  work  so  that  the  charter 
the    by-laws    and    the    membership 
contract   when   put    into  effect   wil 
be     legally    and    economically     tool 

proof.  , 

Second,  the  set-up  must  be  plan- 
ned so  that  a  smooth  working,  quick 
acting  organization  will  be  obtained 
and  one  that  will  unquestionably  put 
and  keep  the  members"  interests 
first  at  all  times. 

Third,  we  must  look  to  the  future 
and  plan  a  set-up  which  will  provide 
for  possible  future  developments 
and  needs  as  far  as  they  can  be 
foreseen  at  present. 

Watch  the  Review  for  develop- 
ments. Get  and  keep  in  touch  with 
your  director  and  fieldman  for 
more  detailed  information.  Drop 
in  at  our  office  or  write  us.  We  want 
your  full  interest  and  will  do  every- 
thing within  reason  to  assure  you  of 
getting  full  information. 


How  True 

The  people  are  not  sure  who  are 
their  friends  and  who  their  enemies 
because  for  40  years  they  have  been 
feeding  more  and  more  upon  scandal, 
sensation  and  excitement,  instead  of 
upon  important  news. 

The  headlines  of  the  daily  papers, 
which  scream  of  crime  and  exposures 
and  personal  attacks,  are  their  meat. 
They  lap  up  the  news  columns, 
which  reek  with  gossip  and  rumors 
that  mislead  and  confuse  them,  and 
with  propaganda  in  which  fact  and 
falsehood  are  cleverly  interwoven. 
— Donald  Richberg. 


Class  I  Percentages 
Show  Increase 

Milk  producers  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area  obtained  Class  1  price  for 
higher  percentages  of  their  basics 
in  October  than  for  several  months. 
This  was  the  result  of  decreased  pro- 
duction and  a  continued  strong 
demand    for    milk.       The    table    of 

^'■,,,„^  V.ol'%«Af  »f-%r»liAo 

percciiittgco  B'»^"  "■" —  -t-f--- 
to  purchases  made  in  Pennsylvania 
Maryland    and    Delaware. 

The    weighted    average    price    of 
milk   of   all   classes   was   $2,413   per 
hundred   pounds,   f.   o.   b.   Philadel- 
phia,   in    October,    an    increase    of 
1  1.6  cents  over  August,  as  based  on 
available  information.     The  weight- 
ed average  price  at  receiving  stations 
in   the   51-60   mile   zone   was  $2,006 
per    hundred    pounds    and    in    the 
91-100  mile  zone  it   was  $1,964,  an 
increase  over  September  of  approxi- 
mately 10  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
in  each   zone. 


We  Need  Strong  Cooperatives 


Basic  Utilization  Percentages 
October,  1935 
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B.  H.  WELTY,  President 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 

A.s.««x  «..oRF  WF  are  aware  of  it  another  year  has  passed  and  our 
';ssociation  is  still  confronted  with  problems  incident  lo  cia.ry  pm.c 

dlL'wac  loi  :i,h  mtrSng  condition,  i,  Iraccable  diroCly  lo  condmon, 

rjro;f.r^'»trrp^'°t^^ 

high   returns.      It   is  not   7^°;"Jr';/°'„'^;Tha^hey  produce  for  mar^ 
different  cooperatives,  one  for  each  tarm  crop  mai  mcy  j 
We  in  America  can  benefit  from  their  experience. 

The  cooperative  movement  show- 
ed its  first  big  development  i^n  this 
country  during  and  immediately 
following  the  World  War  when 
changing  prices  were  taking  place 
almost  daily.  Many  producers  then 
recognized  that  if  they  were  to  get 
proper  returns  for  their  farm  crops 
it  would  be  necessary  to  organize, 
and  the  large  fruit  growers  in  the  far 
west  had  recognized  this  need  even 
earlier. 

••Utopian"  Ideas  Passing 

The  adage  that  "necessity  is  the 

mother  of  invention"  applies  to  our 

economic  situations  as  certainly  as 

It  does  to  mechanical  equipment.    It 

is  evident  that  this  necessity  will  be 

a  stimulus   for    more    and    stronger 

farm    cooperatives    which    must    be 

developed  for  our  own  protection  in 

order  to  compete  with  other  indus- 
tries for  our  just  share  of  the  nation  s 

wealth.  J  ,1  _ 

The  Utopian  idea,  current  during  the 
la.t  two  or  three  year,  that  .State  and 
Federal  control  of  the  'nd"«try  would  so  ve 
easily  and  quickly  all  our  P'ol>»«=7  '"  '*;' 
milk  industry  .s  rapidly  P"""""*-,^^";  ^  "j, 
ducers  are  impressed  more  and  more  with 
the  necessity  of  good  strong  coopera Uves  in 
order  that  they  may  make  their  <^o\\eciv,c 
voice  heard  and  that  proper  cooperation 
can  be  obtained  among  farmer  groups  and 
with  governmental  bodies  Strong  coopcra- 
Uv«  can  be  of  gr«at  value  to  the  industry. 

Co-ops  Must  Work  Together 

The  importance  of  a  ^l"'"  -'"Vwn 

XT^wSe^orK^^^^^ 
b^ThS-d  from  Washington  or  Ba  imore 
S  Ph&lphia  with  the  net  result  that 
oroducers  in  all  markets  are  the  losers  and 
on^  thecleam  broker,  and  transportation 
agencies  stand  to  gam  . 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  defmite  P^«  '" 
the  pi^  ure  for  our  state  milk  control  boards 
plus  a  decree  of  federal  supervision  where 
te  market  is  «,  definitely  confronted  with 


B.  H.  WELTY 


inter-state  commerce  as  is  our  own.     It  is 
possible  that  courts  may  be  asked  to  ^eade 
the   legality   of   price   fixing.      Should   they 
deCcle^dversely^t  will   take  -ay  one  o 
the  functions  specified  by  law  for  both  our 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  boards.     In 
such    a    case    1    can    see    certain    benefjc.a 
effects  by  placing  upon  the  industry  itsclt 
the  responsibility  of  agreeing  upon  an  order 
and    acting    as    a    pohcng    agency    against 
those  that  may  violate  such  an  o'd"         h«: 
control  board  could  well  act  as  an  arbitra- 
tion body  in  case  the  industry  itself  is  unab  e 
lo  agree  upon  a  program  or  certain  details 
of  it 

Let  Industry  Agree 

1  believe  there  will  be  very  little  need 
for  enforcement  if  the  industry  ilself  agrt^es 
upon  an  order  that  is  based  "P""  -'""d 
economics  and  that  recognizes  -"'"Pf'";* 
situations  It  would  then  necessitate  little 
work  by  the  board  othei  than  the  bringing 
m  line  those  known  a,  chiselers^  As  a  help 
n     accomplishing     this,    the    board     could 


receive  reports  of  purchases  and  s.les.  check 
dealers     records     on     certain     fundamental 

,K,int8  and  obtain  such  »'>a';"'"'t',  "'/""I'be 
lion  as  would  be  deemed  advisable  for  the 
lx;st  interests  of  the  industry 

I  ederal  control  would  enter  the  picture 
in  order  to  establish  similar  agreements 
and  perform  similar  functions  in  cases  where 
milk  crosses  state  lines  It  would  recognize 
milk  sheds  as  a  whole  whereas  a  state  control 
Ijoard  has  no  jurisdiction  beyond  the 
Iwundaries  of  its  home  state. 

We  Must  Guard  Quality 

A  recent  court  decision  states  that  milk 
or  cream  that  meets  the  necessary  sanitary 
standards  can  not  be  excluded  frotn  a 
market  regardless  of  whether  or  not  that 
particular  market  may  have  an  ample  sup- 

i)lv  of  its  own.  ,         , 

We  feel  compelled  to  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  if  we  desire  to  save  our  own 
markets  for  our  own  producers  or  »°r  P^°- 
ducers  within  the  natural  boundaries  of  our 
milk  shed  we  can  accomplish  this  only  by 
maintaining  a  very  high  standard  of  quality^ 
This  will  prevent  producers  outside  our 
market  from  competing  because  o  our 
superior  quality  plus  the  additional  tt^ans^ 
portation  expense  outsiders  would  incur  in 
shiopinK  to  our  market. 

We  must  build  stronger  coo,>eratives  so 
that  we  as  farm  people  may  be  able  o 
compete  with  other  industry.  Only  by 
woTkTng  together  will  the  cash  returns 
from  our  farm  crops  be  in  proportion  to  the 
returns  obtained  by  other  major  industries 
when  considered  on  the  basis  of  time  and 
cost  of  prcxluction.  ,   ,     ,  ■ 

We  must  be  very  careful  that  the  con 
sumer  understands  the  necessity  for  our 
loming  together  into  cooperatives  and  that 
the  purpose  of  organizing  is  to  improve  our 
economic  situation  We  must  guard  against 
them  getting  the  false  impression  that  we 
are  trying  to  make  them  pay  excessive 
prices,  but  rather  to  keep  them  informed  of 
our  true  purpose  which  is  to  get  fair  prices. 

Legislative  "Watch  Dogs" 

The  necessity  for  agriculture  to  be  repre- 
sented at  all  times  in  our  legislat^e  halls, 
at  our  State  capitols  as  well  as  at  Washing- 
ton,  is  becoming   more  and   more  evident^ 
Other  types  of   industry  are  there  to  look 
out  for  their  interests  and  agriculture  can 
no  longer  stay  at  home  and  hope  that  our 
elected  legislative  representatives  will  take 
care  of  it  for  us  without  further  guidance. 
Whether  we  desire   it  or  not   we   mtjst   be 
represented  there  to  see  that  our  legislators, 
both  State  and  Federal,  have  access  to  the 
facts  and  we  must  interpret  those  facts  to 
them  or  the  other  fellow  will     and     o  his 
advantage    We  must  see  that  the  leg^ation 
passed  IS  not  harmful  but  when  needed  is 
helpful    to    the    greatest    industry    in    this 

country.  -  , 

During  the  last  year  many  of  our  farm 
crops  and  products  have  regained  a  price 
at  or  close  to  normal.  This  has  had  some 
beneficial  effect  on  our  milk  market  and 
as  the  pendulum  continues  to  swing  back 
more  and  more  farmers  will  turn  from  milk 
back  to  the  crops  and  livestock  products 
they  produced  before  the  depression. 

The     Governments     program     tor     the 
elimination    of    Bangs    disease    is    likewise 

having  its  good  effects  upon  the  industry. 

1    feel    it   is   a   golden   opportunity   tor   ou 


\ 


H 


membersliip  to  liegin  ridding  their  herds  of 
this  most  disastrous  disease. 

1  am  much  pleased  with  the  number  ol 
our  farm  women  thfit  arc  comm?  to  miny 
of  our  locdl  meetings  and  the  mterest  they 
manifest  m  the  affairs  of  our  assjc.ation. 
Our  problems  are  their  problems  because 
their  welfare  depends  so  greatly  upon 
successful  marketing  of  our  milk 

Some    way    must    be    brought    about    to 
have  more  of  our  farm  boys  and  girls  be- 

tiw»  m.nr),.H  for  onlv  too  soon 

they  will  be  the  ones  to  replace  the  parents 
that  are  now  operating  our  farms.     Unless 


they  are  now  taught  the  "='^'•"7.  *°' 
cooperation  they  will  have  to  learn  all  thes 
lessons  on  the  need  for  cooperatives  over 
again  m  the  school  of  ex,>eritnce  "nd  hard 
knocks  We  cannot  expect  better  living 
conditions  on  our  farms  with  more  and  more 
of  our  children,  especially  thos-  with  great^ 
tsl  ability,  going  to  the  c.ty  instead  ol 
remaining  on  the  farms 

Attitude  Improving 

Wlin  tlic  impiuvcu  oiv...— 

bership  generally  our  Directors  and  hield- 
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men  have  been  able  to  devote  more  of  their 
time  to  formulating  and  putting  into  effect 
more  constructive  SL-rvicus     These  will  help 
correct   many  of   the  dilhculties  that   have 
aris  n  over  the  past  few  years  and  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  getting  thesj  movements  under  way. 
1  ikewis;-    our    ofhce    force    has    cooperated 
with  us  at  every  turn,  taking  care  of  extra 
work  willingly  and  with  enthusiasm      This 
cooperation  by  them  is  a  valuable  assit  to 
our     organization     and     demonstrates     the 
fundamental  spirit  of  cooperation. 


Problems  We  Must  Face 

A-  H-  LAUTERBACH,  Qeneral  Manager 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 


IX  M,;..;  lusT  ONE  YEAR  ago  that  I  appeared  on  your  program.     At  that 
T  WAS  JUST  ONE  ^^^K  ag  A    A    A   at  Washington  and  my  prmciple 

markets.     i>o  one  rcai.^  regulatory   bodies,   both 

'SerranllTatt^Th^tirv^  W^i^ynl  r<!'cl'ntro.^the  mifu  industry  the 

^'^'Threis'n"  question  but  what  regulation  of  the  milk  industry  in  some 
form  is  here  "o  stay.     There  are.  however,  many  different  opinions  as  to 

us^how  this  Vgulation  will  finally  end.  There  are  those  that  hope  and 
just  h.°^J,r_'d\o^pietely  as  soon  as  the  national  emergency  ends.  . 
Cevlr  can  not  convince  myself  that  the  time  will  come  when  there  will 
be  no  emergency  whatever  in  the  milk  industry  and  therefore  1  see  no 
end  to  regulation. 

There  are  those  who  would  like  to 
see  the  distribution  of  fluid  milk 
develop  into  a  public  utility,  but  to 

me  this  step  would  be  another  set- 
back  to   the   farmer  and   lessen   his 

chances  of  ever  receiving  a  fair  price 

for  his  milk.    Under  a  public  utility 

set-up  the  consumer  would   have  a 

tremendous  advantage  on  account  of 

his  voting  power,  as  the  price  of  milk 

would,     no     doubt,     be     controlled 

somewhat  by  municipal  elections  at 

which  the  consumer  has  the  greatest 

voice. 


Danger  in  Milk  "Utility" 

Typical  of  what  might  happen 
was  the  "platform"  on  which  several 
candidates  recently  ran  for  city 
council  jobs  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Their  platform  was  5-cent  milk 
and  they  meant  5  cents  to  the 
consumer.  Suppose  city  politicians 
in  our  markets  should  be  elected  on 
such  an  issue  and  then  attempt  to 
make  good  on  their  promises. 

1  am  going  to  repeal  what  1  said  at  our 
annual  meeting  a  year  ago:  the  farmer  s 
only  solution  is  strong  cooperative  associa- 
tions w'.iose  membership  is  properly  inform- 
ed 1 1  all  times  as  to  their  milk  marketing 
probems.  With  a  well-informed  member- 
ship a  cooperative  will  be  in  a  position  to 
cooperate  with  the  handlers  of  milk  and 
with  control  bodies  and  get  for  you  a  price 
that  is  as  fair  as  economic  conditions  will 
permit. 


Just  what  the  future  holds  for  the  dairy 
farmer  remains  to  be  seen.    There  are  some 
things  in  our  favor.     The  A    A    A.  disease 
control  program  has  eliminated  many  dairy 
cows  and  if  continued,  as  it  no  doubt  will 
be.    it    will    eliminate    many    more    cattle. 
Business    conditions    are    improving    which 
will  help  consumption   and   raise  the  price 
of    manufactured    dairy    products,    such    as 
butter,  cheese,  etc..   and   thereby  raise  the 
price  of  Huid  milk.    There  is,  however,  one 
dark  cloud  which   may  not  be  serious  and 
that    is    the    possibility    of    increased    pro- 
duction on  account  of  the  A    A.  A.  control 
of    other    farm    crops,    thereby    increasing 
dairy  production.     Should  this  develop  the 
dairy  industry  may  face  still  lower  prices  or 
a    production    control    program    such    as    is 
carried  on   under  the  A    A    A    for  wheat, 
corn.  hogs,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc     Personally, 
1  am  in  hopes  that  this  will  not  be  necessary. 
1   am.   however,  one  of  those  that  lielieves 
as  long  as  industry  is  allowed  to  stop  pro- 
duction whenever  it  can  not  sell  its  goods 
for  cost  of  production  plus  a  profit,  agricul- 
ture   must    have    the    same    opportunity. 
I  lowever.  the  difficulties  in  such  a  program 
are  many  and  it  would  take  a  long  time  to 
work  it  out. 


"Lawyer"  Control 


h  is  interesting  to  note  the  outstanding 
opposition  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
.States  toward  an  agricultural  adjustment 
program  and  one  of  the  amusing  things 
which  1  want  to  call  to  your  attention 
appears  in  the  October  19th  issue  of 
Business  Week-  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Although  it"s  probable  that  every  bar 
f.ssociation  in  the  country  is  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  to  the  New  Deal,  we  now 
hnd    the    Philad-lphia    Bar    Association 


committed    to   a    local    application    of   a 
particularly    drastic    New    Deal    policy 
The    Association    has    voted    to    submit 
plans  to  the  Board  of  Judges  for  limiting 
the  number  of  lawyers  in  Philadelphia. 

"This  is  the  policy  of  scarcity.      It's 
an  exact  parallel  to  the  plowing  under  of 
crops  by   the  A.   A.   A       We  grant   that 
lawyers    are    court    officers    and    that    a 
limitation   of   lawyers   may   therefore  be 
supported     on     the    grounds    of     public 
IK>licy      But  that  isn't  the  motive  of  the 
Philadelphia    lawyers        They've    found 
that  69  lawyers  are  on  the  county  relief 
rolls,  and  they  want  to  make  it  easier  for 
the  average  lawyer  to  earn  a  living.    The 
same  motive  would   justify  a  limitation 
of  the  number  of  doctors,  dentists,  drug- 
gists, butchers,  and  bakers   " 
There    probably    is    no    other    group   of 
professional  men  that  have  been  more  out- 
spoken than   the  attorneys  of  this  country 
against  an  agricultural  adjustment  program, 
and    right    here    in    our    wonderful    city   of 
Philadelphia  they  themselves  now  want  to 
control  production  of  lawyers  because  they 
can  not  all  make  a  decent  living. 

Vote  For  the  Best  Man 

The  time  has  come  when  all  agriculture 
must    join    hands    to    hold    what    we    have 
gained  in  the  way  of  legislation  during  the 
past  few  years      We  have  all  read  in  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  papers  of  the 
llast    that   food   prices  are   too   high.      Cer- 
tainly,  we   all   agree   that   farmers   can   not 
raise   hogs,    wheat,   corn,    tobacco,   etc..   for 
less  than   the  prices  they  are  now  getting. 
I'armers  of   this  country   must   forget   that 
their  fathers  were  Democrats  or  Republicans 
and  vote  for  men  who  will  pledge  themselves 
to  work  for  legislation  fair  to  them  regardless 
of  the  party  where  we  may  find  such  men. 
In    order    that    there    lie    no    misunder- 
standing about   my  attitude   I    shall   quote 
some  comparisons  of  food   prices  of   recent 
date  with  the  1923-24  period  and  with  I929_ 
"Comparing    prices   of   October    8    with 
the  average  for  1923-23  now  generally  taken 
as  a  normal  base,  figures  showed  that  only 
meats  exceeded  the  average,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor    Statistics    index    (for    meat)    being 
101.3  percent.    The  index  for  all  foods  was 
79  9    percent    of    the    1923-25    average:    for 
cereals  and  bakery  products  93  4;  for  dairy 
products  73.5;  eggs  83.8;  fruits  and  vege- 
tables 318.  . 

Compared  with  1929,  food  prices  were 
nearly  all  substantially  lower,  as  illustrated 
in  the  following  table: 


December,  1935 


Article 


Daiky  Phohitts 
Milk.  <|Ui>rt 
ChetsL-.  II) 
Fiuttir,  ll> 

Bf.fi  ,     „ 

Round  Steak.  lt> 
Rib  Roiisl.  lb 
Chuck  Roast.  II' 


Percent 
Price        Chanite 
Sept    24,         from 
/9J5  Sepi 

l'>2't 


II  7 
23  7 
2i  4 

i(>  3 
29  8 
23  4 


18  2 
M  2 

40  9 

20  8 
20  3 
2i  8 


39  I  T^" 

n  2        -<-20  0 


28  ^ 

29  3 
40  1 

8  2 


28  4 

24  7 

24  2 

8  9 


Chops,  lb. 
Lard,  lb 
Lamb 

Leg  of  l..imt>.  !b. 

Potll.TKY    AND   I  .tit.S 

liens,  lb 

Lggs.  doz. 
Bkkai> 

White,  lb. 
Cf.ri  At.  PHODUnS  ^     J  ^    ^ 

Hour,  lb  20  9 

Macaroni,  lb  '  '  ,    , 

Wheat  Cer  .  28-oz.  pkg  24   7 

ViGiTAHLis     Canned 

Corn.  No    2  Can  2   4  2      ^ 

Pes.  No   2  Can  l'«  +^ 

Tomatoes.  No    2  Can  9  f,  2i  6 

VKCTAiuKi,     I  r.sh  .^^  ^ 

F>otitots    lb.  ^   ^  j^   2 

Onions,  lb  -   .  49  (I 

^;:;r:;>^n.    .o    this    organization    on 

lulv  hrst   I   hav.    altcn.l.d  forty  n.n,:  imtt- 

n's      f      -  -li.ion    Locals   and   other     arm 

-     ;«     this    ar.  I     at     which     the     tot  il 

groups    in    '""/'';.;.  ^,„  11.701)     AiiIks.- 

combintid  altirilani*    was   11,'  i.  .nt'v 

meetings    we   d.scuss.d    fr.oly    and    frank.y 

The  probl.  ms  of  our  mark,  t  and  our  ..ss  k  i- 

lion    .nd    I'u-    n.  tls   to    improve    both    the 

market  and  our  Intc-r-St  itc. 

Similar  Problems  Everywhere 

Inter-Sta.  problems  unl  dillicultus  are 
,„nlar    to   w,,r,    .n.ny    other    coo,K-rat.vc-. 
live  had   la  face  dur.n,  the  depression 
L.I,    ad<l   als,  tlial   privat.-   industry   and 
Xlluals  all  have  ha.l  their  Uias         here 

„  no  <,u<st...n  in  my  mmd.  ai^d  Uicrc 
hould  b'e  none  in  yours,  but  '";';;;-;,  J  ^^^ 
has  in  ih.  [>a8l  accomplished  many  ..(Ivan 
Ug.  foritsmcmbe.s  •  -"'''  :^"  ""^nK. 
•Numerate  tlum  but  that  would  be  >n 
repeating  what  you  alre.dy  know.  "V  on  arc 
now  interested  in  the  future  and  not  in  th. 

•""The  ..uestion  now  is  "Wluit   can  we  <Io 

now  to  make  further  progress,    and  progress 

I  ,1,.  or     the     ass'.«iation     will     go 

sJ::r,r';nd-i.aiiyfaiio.mpict.iy. 

W  aVe  ortunate  in  having  a  real  ""ndation 
Twhich  to  Ini.ld  I  am  highly  pleasvd^^^^^^^^ 
the  personnel  m  the  "rgan.zat  on  t  .s  no 
oerfct  but  many  typ.s  of  ability  are 
^cLVnt  and  with  some  shi(t.n«  of  r.s,jons._ 
b[lit;es  as  different  abilities  are  develo,«-d 
we  will  buiWI  a  stronger  organization 

There  are  other  ccK.peratives  developmg 
in  his  area.  starte<l  .M.ssibly  l>ecaus.  of 
dJatsfac.ion    with    the    accomphshm.  nts 

Our  Immediate  Needs 

Many  of  you  have  hear.l  m.-  tell  wh.it  I 
thilTi::  neceL.rym  order  to  m.e,-;Kre>.^ 
First  We  have  a  e<,ntrac  that  has  l..<l 
onlv  one  small  cliange  .Inr.nv;  nineteen 
only    one    s  i|„nk>n«    a   new 

years   and    to   '">  ;;';'y^      ,„,,     Only  about 
contract  isnectss.r>      .^eeoiii 

■    c  i.,,n  III    ovtrcoine     this,     ainve 

loT'S    lJ::..al.l.«'..'i    ami    meetings 
held  at  least  lour  times  a  year.     At   these 


meetings  complete  information  sh.iuld  be 
made  available  I  ourlh  We  must  .stab 
hsli  a  statistical  department  so  that  we 
ran.  at  any  me.ling.  reveal  to  our  local 
„„.,„ber8  just  how  their  production  is 
running  compared  to  the  market  as  a 
wl.ol.-.  how  consumption  compares  with 
production,  how  our  prices  compare  wi  h 
;„l,er  markets,  etc.  We  must  be  able  t 
show  m.liv.dual  pro.lucers  just  how  their 
,,r<.<lu<tion  has  l>een  running  and  what 
prices  they  have  been  receiving 

It    IS    very    annoying    to    me    to    go    to 
^meetings  and  hnd  that  only  a  small  |>ercen- 
tage  of  our  memtjers  Know  iio«   •>•"—   —~^ 
are    actually     receiving     net     ,«r     hi^n    red 
founds  of   milk.      We  are  often   asked   how 
we  know  the  de:,lers  are  paying  us  the  cor- 
rect  price      In  order  K.  establish  confidence 
.n  the  minds  of  our  producers  I  >-l-'ve  we 
should  a.i.ht   the  purchases  anrl  s  iles  of  our 
|,.,vers  to  make  sure  our  farmers  "r*;  P/''; 
(..r  milk  aeeordin«  to  its  use      I"  "^^  ''  j^J 
there  mav   be  no   n.isun.lerstan.lmg   1    w.int 
make  It  clear  that   1  am  one  of  those  who 


A.H.LAUTERBACH 


l„lievi8  there  is  just  as  much  honesty  among 
,l.e  handlers  of  milk  as  there  is  among 
business  men  m  other  activities^  Hut 
there    are    always    some    that    need    to    be 

watched.  .   . 

My  previous  position  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  the  handlers  o 
mTk  in  allVrts  <.f  the  United  .States  and 
Twant  to  report  to  you  here  today  hat  I 
am  highly  pleased  with  the  type  oJ  men 
,h  .  arc  in  the  distribution  of  milk  m  the 
1  :,Ld:.lph.a  area.  With  a  c.KJperative 
organized  according  to  up  to-date  1'*W8  -^mJ 

Crating  according  to  up  to-date  methods. 

r  Philadelphia    market    »>-•'«■'«»'"  ^^^^ 
one    of    the    outstanding    markets    m    the 

^"ot  \'niX.d  of  electing  directors  is  very 
complicated     and    exiH-nsive^         '  ^^°    llv 
c...,leratives  of  this  country  have  I--    -    ^ 
„ll  s.mpl.hed   their  elections  and  we  should 
make   a   study   of    this   problem    and    bring 
o    rsy»<em  up-to  date.     I  his  can  be  accom- 
p  ,«h.^l  in  carrying  out  reorganization  r.an- 
The    Interstate    must    reorganize    its  It 
to  Ik-  in  a  ,x«ition  to  cooperate  with  other 
.operatives    ..f    this    country    m    handhng 
tie   surplus   cream    problem.      C  ooperatives 
the  Hast     and     Muhllewes,     are     today 
loing    ,ust     what     individual    farmers    did 
rnd'ph.ladelphia  before  the   ^-^^'^^^ 
started    and    that    is   comi>e  ing    with    each 
Xr  for  a  market,  thereby  lowering  prices 
The    reason     Inter  State    and    every    other 
'.operative    was   ..rganized    does    not    need 
repeating      beyond      saying      that      working 
ogether    gave    strength    to   our    individual 


..fforts  Coo,K-rative  leaders  in  the  National 
Milk  Producers'  •  ederatK.n  are  now  co  v 
sidering  ways  and  means  to  han.lle  sur  1  . 
cream  c.K.peratively.  thus  -t"P.;7«  3'^;,, 

tion  among  the  '-'"'-•■■"''^'^"rt       rsUeng 
even  more  strength  to  our  efforts,  "«     "«"' 
win.  h  will  be  nee,led  as  our  jobs  as  cooj.era- 
tives  become  harder. 

Praises  County  Agents 

We  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
cooperation  we  have  received  f«""  '»« 
extension  directors  and  -""'V  "«^";  ,.^", 
helping  us  conduct  our  local  and  district 
helping    u     ^^  ^^^   ^„.„...«,on   we  have 

meetings       ».»uimih    -"^   — •     .  , 

U.  ,rA   a  oreat  deal  of  criticism  <.f  our  ex- 
^  nsl%orc:.s    and    in    the    Mid.l  e^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
lo.>k.d  for  a  time  as  though  much  ot  their 
work    would    l>e    completely   eliminated    on 
Tc"  ount  of  lack  of  funds     Let  us  not  forge 
that    what    we    are    all    after    is    a    higher 
I'r^dard    of    living    and    better    c.,nd.t.ons 
generally   on   our   farms  and   if    it    was  not 
for  the  work  done  by  the  extension  people 
of   this  country   we  would   not   have  today 
,he  'standard   of   livmg  on   our   farms   that 

"^"l' very"' progressive     movement     such    as 
impr.,vinR  the  soil,  improving  the  seed.  etc.. 
i;:r  been'  pushed    by    'he    county    ag.^ts^ 
The      cooper.it.v.-      movement       has      t>een 
f.  stered    in    many    places    by    the    county 
.«nts         Sometimes    we    get    discouraged 
Ucaus.  certain  county  agents  may  not  give 
,;s  the  kind  of  c.K>peration  we  exix-ct       I  his 
"r^o    always  the  fault  ui  the  county  agent 
l,ecaus...    he    may    be    in    a    t--^^^    -*;^;,^ 
the  sibje.l  is  very  un|>opular  and  he  must 
work  tor  all  his  people.  .        ,^  .     . 

We  invite  the  extension  people  m  erested 
,n  the  Inter  State  territory  and  all  others 
'.nt.restLl  m  our  Philadelphia  market  ^o 
feel  free  at  all  limes  to  come  d.r.-ct  to  us 
with  criticisms  and  suggestions  if  at  any 
time  I  hey  think  we  are  pushing  a  program 
that  IS  not  sound. 


Prices  Paid  Producers 
On  Other  Markets 

Class  I  price.  3.5%  milk  for  Novem- 
ber Weighted  Average  price  for  Sep- 
tember (S)  or  October  (0).  All  prices 
fob.  city  except  New  York  pnce 
applies  to  201-210  mile  zor^c 


Market 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

New  York  City 

Baltimore 

Washington 

Boston 

1  lartford 

Richmond 

Detroit 

Akron 

Milwaukee 

Kansas  City 

St.  Paul 

I'ortland.  Ore 

October  Prices 
Louisville 
St.  Louis 
.Seattle 


Class 

I 
Price 

$2  60 
248 
2443 
2  38 
275 
293 
2933 
2  70 
248 
2  10 
203 
203 
I  73 
I  84 


Retail 
F^rice 

II 

11 

13 

12 

13 

12 

13 

12 

12 

10 

10 

II 

10 

10 


Weighted 
Average 

Price 
$2  413  O 

■j 

$1  37     S 


2  193  O 


2  398 
2  33 
I  93 
1.73 
I  71 
1.78 
I  30 
I  673 


S 
S 
S 
S 
O 
O 
S 
C) 


2  223  12 
2  23  10 
1.73    9  10 


I  883  O 
1.67  S 
1.209  O 


A  congressman  always  faithfully 
represents  that  group  of  his  consti- 
tuents who  scare  him  most,  tlor- 
cnce  (Ala.)  Herald. 

"What  is  a  budgct>" 

"Well,  it  is  a  method  of  worrying 
before  you  spend  instciid  of  after- 
ward." 
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Telling  the  Story  of  Milk 

Dairy   Council  Reaches   "Nearly  Million  Consumers 


NEARLY  A  MILLION  consumcrs  wcrc  reached  last  year  by  the  rnuaae.pn.a 
Dah^  Council,  as  reported  by  C.  1.  Cohee.  Executive  Secretary  at 
the  first  day's  session  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 

^"""Thrannuai  report  of  the  organization  shows  that  the  industry  through 
the  Darry  Council  has  been  able  to  place  its  message  for  increased  use  of 
milk  before  900.000  individuals  by  means  of  personal  interviews,  nutrition 
Uctures.  food  demonstrations,  and  motion  picture  showings.  This  is 
exclusive  oTVhose  reached  indirectly  with  840.000  pieces  of  literature. 
Widely  differing  types  of  adult  and  school  _         .        _. 


groups  reached  with  Dairy  Council  through 
direct  contacts  include  teachers,  supervisors, 
principals,  health  centers,  school  nurses, 
clubs,  churches,  factories,  department  stores, 
P  T  A  's.  mothers'  clubs,  citizenship  classes, 
settlements.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  classes,  dentists, 
hygienists.  relief  or  Red  Cross  workers, 
and  others. 

This  continuous  educational  carnpaign 
of  the  dairy  industry  in  this  market  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  is  generally  conceded  to  be  not 
only  one  of  the  most  effective  forms  ot 
advertising,  but  one  of  the  least  expensive 

as  well.  ,.    .  ,      ,  J 

The  cost  to  the  individual  producer  is 
1  2  cents  daily.  The  total  cost  for  a  con- 
tact of  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour  or 
more,  with  each  of  these  900.000  consumers 
averaged  less  than  8  cents  per  contact. 

Mr.  Cohee  in  his  report,  pointed  to  an 
encouraging  improvement  in  local  milk 
consumption,  despite  the  fact  that  such  im- 
provement is  not  reflected  in  the  neighbor- 
ing markets  of  New  York  and  Boston. 

Permanent  Exhibit  Placed  in 
Institute  of  Science 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  past  year  was 
the  presentation  by  the  Dairy  Council  of  a 
permanent  milk  exhibit  in  the  new  Franklin 
Institute  of  Science.  Tfus  «^>'b't  wa« 
assembled  at  a  cost  of  $5000.  of  which  all 
but  $175  was  received  from  donations 
outside  of  regular  Dairy  Council  funds 

This  thirty-six  foot  exhibit  utilizes 
motion,  sound  and  f^lm  in  strikingly  show- 
ing the  processes  involved  in  transportation 
of  millc  from  the  farm  to  the  consumers 
doorstep.  It  occupies  a  prominent  place  in 
the  Franklin  Institute's  new  building  on 
the  Parkway.  Last  year  1.200.000  persons 
passed  through  the  Institute,  whose  exhibits 
are  open  to  the  public. 

Cows  and  Barn  to  Become_Part 
of  Philadelphia  Zoo 

Announcement  was  made  by  Mr.  Cohee 
that  the  Philadelphia  Zoo  is  shortly  to 
include  cows  among  its  various  animals 
These  cows  will  be  housed  in  a  small  model 
dairy  barn  where  thousands  of  city-bom 
children  may  not  only  see  real  cows,  but 
watch  them  milked  as  well.  The  Phila- 
delphia Zoo  will  be  the  first  in  this  country 
to  show  cows   in    their   actual   dairy   barn 

setting.  ,    .  J       -..L 

The  barn  is  now  being  constructed,  with 
the  Dairy  Council  supplying  the  materials 
while  the  Zoo  contributes  the  labor.  Al- 
though far  from  completion,  the  barn  and 
cows  as  a  part  of  the  Philadelphia  Zoo  have 
become  "front-page"  news.  ,       ,-> 

It  is  a  project  initiated  by  the  Uairy 
Council  as  one  more  additional  means  by 
which  the  dairy  industry  may  call  attention 
to  its  quality  product,  milk. 


Educational  Service  Through 
Vocational  Schools 

Increased  consumption  must  ne<^ssarily 
be  accompanied  by  a  high  standard  of 
quality.  The  Dairy  Council  is  an  education- 
al organization.  Its  promotional  work  with 
city  consumers  is  accompanied  by  a  service 
to  the  industry  itself  of  bacteria  and 
sediment  testing.  Such  tests  of  milk  from 
individual  producers,  numbering  >/./'»J 
during  the  year  just  ended,  are  a  basis  for 
tracing  causes  for  rejections  at  milk  plants 
and    enabling    the    production    of    a    high 

quality  milk.  .  ,      .     i 

In  addition  to  this  bacteriological  service 
to  the  industry,  the  Dairy  Council  is  supply- 
ing assistance  to  the  instructors  of  vocation- 
al agriculture  in  modern  dairy  production 
methods.  Microscopes  and  other  aids  not 
often  a  part  of  the  equipment  >«  'of*' 
schools  are  thus  being  made  available  for 
vocational  teachers. 

The  Council  Organization 

The  Dairy  Council  is  organized  upon  a 
basis  of  an  educational  staff,  an  Executive 
Secretary,  a  Board  of  Directors,  and  an 
Advisory  Board.  The  two  Boards  serve 
without  compensation.  The  Board  of 
Directors  consists  of  eight  elected  producer- 
representatives  and  eight  elected  distribu- 
tor-representatives. 

The  Advisory  Board,  made  up  of  a  group 
of  outstanding  educators  and  public  officials, 
is  composed  of  the  following  membership: 

Dr  Edwin  W.  Adams,  Associate  Supt.. 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools:  Dr.  Theodore 


A 1     I^.n<-..»^r     Pa  :   Dr.    Emily   Bacon. 

Women's  Medical  College  I  lospital,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa  :  Mr   John  V.  Bishop.  Board  of 
Health.    Trenton.    N     J  :    MrsHenrietta 
Calvin,    Supervisor    of    Home    Economi«, 
Philadelphia      Public     Schools:     Wm.      B 
Duryee,     Secy    of     Agriculture,    /"-enton. 
N    J     Dr   Alton  S.  Fell.  Director  of  Health. 
City   of   Trenton.    N.    J.:    Mr     J     Hansell 
French.   Secy   of   Agriculture.    Harrisburg, 
Pa       Dr.     Armand    J.    Gerson,     Associate 
Supt.   Philadelphia  Public  Schools;   Dr_  J 
Norman  Henry.  Director,   Dept.  of  Public 
Health,  Philadelphia:  Dr^ Ralph  D.  Hetzel. 
President.  Pennsylvania  State  College:  Mr. 
Ralph  E.    Irwin.   Bureau  of  Milk  Control. 
Pennsylvania  Dept    of  Health:  Dr.  Wilmer 
Krusen,    President,    College   of    Pharmacy. 
Philadelphia:    Mrs     Wm.    E.    L'n8:e)b«ch. 
Member  of  Board  of  Education.   Philadel- 
phia Public  Schools:  Mrs    S.  Blair  Luckie 
Federation    of    Womens    ^"^"■.^^''[rj    l 
Education,     of    Chester.     Pa_;    l>-     P'*'' 
MacBride-Dexter.  Secy  of  Health    Harris- 
burg   Pa  :  Dr    E.  V,  McCollum,  School  of 
I  lygiene  and  Public  I  lealth,  Johns  I  lopkins 
University:   Dr    C.   A.   McCue,   University 
of  Delaware:  Dr  John  H.  Minnick,  Dept.  of 
Education.     University     of     Pennsylvania: 
Dr    A    L    Stone.   Director  of  Health,  City 
of  Camden.  N.  J.:  Dr.  T.  B  Symons.  Direc- 
tor of  Extension.  University  of  Maryland: 
Mrs    George  Wertsner.  Treasurer    Parent- 
Teacher  Magazine:  Dr.  Joseph  11    Wilhts. 
Dean.     Wharton     School.     University     of 
Pennsylvania  and  Dr.  Lucy  L    W    Wilson, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


New  Office  Location 

Since  September  the  Dairy  Council  has 
been  located  at  20th  and  Race  Streets  in 
Philadelphia.  The  location  was  selected 
for  the  convenience  of  the  educational 
and  civic  groups  most  largely  frequenting 
its  offices,  situated  within  two  blocks  of 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  the  Board 
of  Education  Building,  and  the  Franklin 
Institute  of  Science.  The  new  office  is 
equipped  with  a  demonstration  kitchen  and 
auditorium. 
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Financial    Statement-i934-35 


Mr    I    Ralph  Zoixers.  Executive  Secretary, 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association. 
401  North  Broad  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa 

'^'"  ^"  WF  1 IFREBY  CERTIFY  that  we  have  made  an  examin- 
ation of  the  boil,  and  accounts  of  »^ '"!"?  •^'^^.'^I'Sf^'^"^'" 
W°ation  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  October   M.    W3 
1"!!^^"     the   accompanying   Statement    of    Awets   and 
/Exhibit  A)  and   Income  and  ^-xpen8e  vr-xm.»i 
SS  condition  at  October  31      935  and  the  r, 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  that  date 

FL^ISH^.R°FERNALD  *.  COMPANY 
<^'«"«*>  ^  "^"c^enified^PubhcAccountant 

November  18.  1935 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  October  31,  1935 
Income: 


STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES 
October  31,  1935 


In  our 
Liabilities 

(-.1.1.    >U. 
tt/    o%,\    .w.  ....  ^  — 

nd  the  result  of  operations 


ASSETS 

Current  Assets: 

Cash: 

On  1  land  and  in  Banks 
Advances     Travel                      i  i 
Notes  and  Accounts  Receivable  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
Investments  at  vost  viv««'»'^'    .  «.-c  5! 


$  9,771  26 

300.00 

1.248.01 

58.698,37 


Total  Current  Assets 

Fixed  Assets: 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

Less     Reserve  for  Depreciation 


$70.217  84 


$16,18278 
13,693  69 


Members'  Commission 
Throui 
Direct 


I.   °""r""""-  $88.380  91 

Through  Dealers "^        ^^  gg 


Total  Fixed  Assets  (Net) 

Other  Assets 

Total  Assets 


2,489  09 

1.600  00 

$74,306.93 


$88,454.80 


Milk  Producers 
Advertising         ^ 
Subscriptions     Mem 

Non-Members 


Review:  ^^^^^^ 

bers ::::::::::.;:  10.475.00 


Current  Liabilities: 

Accounts  Payable. 


95.25 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL 


$      37500 


12.613  61 


Interest  Received: 
Investments 
Bank  Balances,  etc 


2.51303 
54.76 


Capital  Stock: 

Common  (Par  Value  $2.50): 

Authorized 

Unissued  and  Treasury 


Total  Income 

Expense  (Schedule  B-1) 


2.567  79 

103.636.20 
98.128.86 


Outstanding 

Surplus: 

Balance,  (3ctober  31 


Shares 
40.000 
16.298  I 

23.7019     $59,254.75 


Other  Deductions. 
Net  Income 


5.507  34 
29626 


$  5.211.08 


1935 

Total  Capital        

Total  Liabilities  and  Capital 


14.677.18 


DEPARTMENTAL  STATEMENT  OF  EXPENSE 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  October  31.  1935 

Membership 
Service 


Salaries  and  Wages: 

Officers 

Employees 

Directors 

Travel : 

Officers    

Employees 

Directors 

Engraving  and  Photos 

I  lall  Rent       

Miscellaneous        ■  •  ■    

Office  Supplies  and  Expense 

Postage 

Printing     Review 

Stationery  and  Mimeographing. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 

General  Overhead: 
Depreciation 
Insurance  and  Bonds 
Miscellaneous 
Office  Supplies 


PnntTg.  Stationery  and  Mimeographing 

Rent 

Repairs 

Subscriptions 

Taxes  _  , 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 


Annual  Meeting 

NUt'lnal  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation 


Total 


Total 


i  7.33402 

35.039.35 

5.206.73 

2.83768 

13.285  33 

4.512.98 

110.98 

323.25 
1.697.42 

667  89 
2.14261 
7.24298 
1.031  70 

285.49 

2.032.85 

1.282.74 

950  32 

440  86 

837.62 

74292 

2.400.00 

127  38 

47  35 

37.7  3 

618.71 

$91.236  89 
3.070.69 
1.554  60 
2.266.68 

$98,128.86 


Testing 


Milk 

Producers' 

Review 


$  6.333  14 

16.12335 

5.206.73 

2.760.91 
5.778  15 
4.512  98 


$12,354.00        $  2898  77 


.  73.931.93 
$74,306.93 


Statistical 

and 

Financial 


$1.000  88 
3.66323 


7.046.59 


32325 

1.066  33 

102.31 

588.00 

333.02 
139  48 


1.118  07 

70551 

52267 

24247 

460  69 

408.61 

1,320  00 

7006 

2604 

20  73 

340  29 


220.04 
531  22 
890.03 

364.73 
138  56 

508.22 

320.68 

237.58 

110  21 

20941 

18573 

600  00 

31  85 

11.84 

943 

154  67 


29575 

11098 

51  75 

I  10 

38293 

'.24298 

92.83 

3.52 

203.28 

128  28 

9503 

44  09 

8376 

7429 

240  00 

1273 

4.74 

3.78 

61  87 


76.77 
164  84 


359  30 

33.26 

28165 

241.12 
3.93 

20328 

12827 

95  04 

44  09 

83.76 

74.29 

240  00 

12.74 

4.73 

377 

61  88 


$48,502.81 


$23,924.79    $12.03246    $6.776ji3 
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ideas  in   open   forum       Argue   your  poinrs 
Let    ••steel    meet    steel.  •        But    when    the 
majority  decides  the  issue,  then  is  the  time 
for  all  sides  to  unite      This  is  the  real  test 
of  cooperation. 


Adjust  Differences 


10 

Sound  Principles  of 
Cooperative  Organization 

Dr.  F.  F.  LININQER, 

A  ...:...l,..rnl  Ernnomist.  Pennsylvania  State  College 

T„„s  o,sc„ss,o»  win  be  directed  .„  p^nciple,  ^^'^^^^^  "Jf  Sl'Te 

you  who  are  producers  of  fluid  milk  ^^tt^^s  of  principle  To  be  sure,  swap  your 
In  this  shed,  that  you  should  decide 
on  a  program  for  your  branch  of  the 
industry,  but  you  cannot  ignore  the 
problems  of  other  milk  producers  in 
the  area,  even  though  they  may  not 
hold  membership  in  your  association. 
Milk  dealers  in  the  area  are  com- 
petitive, but  nevertheless  they  are 
organized  and  speak  as  a  unit  when 

the  occasion   arises.      As  fluid   milk 

producers    primarily,    you    are    also 

competing  one  with   the  other,   but 

you  too  should  speak  in  unison  on 

certain  questions.     With  an  eye  to 

the  future,  it  appears  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  before  that  you   be 

able  to  present  a  united  front.  State 

and  Federal  regulation  cannot  solve 

all    your    marketing    problems.       If 

for  no  other  reason,  you  need  coop- 
erative action  to  present  your  case 

before  public  bodies. 

We  Need  Better  Organization 

Milk  producers  in  this  area  are 
by  no  means  organized.  In  this 
association  you  have  nominally  more 
than  twenty  thousand  stockholders. 
Less  than  half  of  these,  however, 
are  actively  engaged  in  milk  pro- 
duction and  using  the  services  of  the 
association  Also,      there     are     farmers 

organizations  other  than  yours  covering 
greater  or  lesser  parts  of  the  shed.  Unfortu- 
nately, during  the  past  few  years  many  of 
the  problems  which  attracted  most  atten- 
tion   were    those    which    arose    from    strife 

between    organizations    rather    than     from 

essential  matters  of  milk  marketing  concern 

Obviously,  the  outcome  of  pitting  one  farm 

group     against     another     is     disistrous     to 

farmers   generally       This   statement    holds 

true     whether     one     farm     organization     is 

contending    with    another   or    whether    one 

faction  within  a  single  organization  is  hght- 

ing  with   another  faction       It   is  to   be  re- 
gretted   that    you    have   felt    the   eftectH  of 

both  typos  of  dissention      1  do  not  want  to 

crtite  the  impression,   however,  that   there 

sliould    be    no    expression    of    difference    of 

opinion     An  honest  voicing  of  the  divergent 

viewpoints    indicates    a    healthy    condition 

in  any  association.     But  it  is  most  helpful 

when  the  tntrgy  of  all  groups  is  concentrated 


We  need  peruse  the  record  no  further 
except  to  state  that  cooperation  of  a  high 
order  is  even  more  essential  under  present 
conditions  than  if  previously  no  efforts  had 
been     made    toward     group    effort  I  he 

aggravated     situation     calls     for     unusual 
courage,   tact   and  judgment.      To  succeed, 
men   must   rise   to  the  occasioii        I  he  de- 
mands of  certain  groups,  rooted  perhaps  in 
section    differences,    must    be    adjusted    for 
the  common  good     F^pecially.  I  would  s^^y. 
let    no    group    decide    selfishly    to    get    the 
fluid  milk  market   for   itself;   and  likewise, 
let    no    retaliatory    group,    equally    scltish. 
conclude    "if  we  cant  have  the  market  we 
will    not    permit    you    to   enjoy    it   either 
The  outcome  of  such  a  struggle  could  mean 
little  short  of  dissster  for  all.     Cannot  tfje 
representatives  of  all  factions,  both  outside 
and   within   this  association,    sit   down    to_ 
gether  and  work  out  plans  for  the  concerted 
action  of  milk  producers  in  the  area>     1  his 
is  the  sound  procedure  and.  it  seems  to  me. 
the  greatest  need  of  the  hour.    We  can  learn 
from   the  remarks  of   an   Englishman   con 
cerning    his    political    opporjent        1    retus. 
to  meet  that  man',  he  siid.      because  if   1 
did  I  might  come  to  like  him. 

It  seems  to  me  the  next  step  for  pro- 
ducers of  milk  in  this  territory  should  be 
formation  of  a  clear-cut  progranj  of  market- 
ing Stated  in  general  terms.  I  would  say 
the  goal  should  be  stabilization  of  the 
market. 

Must  Determine  Scope 

But  there  may  l>e  several  methods  of 
approach  There  is  plenty  of  room  here 
for  the  judgments  of  men  to  differ  Questions 
such  as  these  arise: 

Should  the  fluid  milk  organization 
attempt  some  form  of  control  through 
alignment  with  producers  of  manufactured 
products,  or  otherwise,  over  all  milk 
produced  in  the  territory^ 

Or  should  it  attempt  to  control  only 
the  fluid  milk  and  cream  purchases  through- 
out the  milk  shedV 

(  onsidering  only  the  22  counties  in 
Pennsylvania  lying  in  the  Philadelphia  mi  k 
shed,  only  about  12  per  cent  of  the  milk 
sold  cooperatively  is  surplus;  that  is.  m 
excess  of  fluid  milk  and  cream     In  contrast. 
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47  per  cent  of    the    milk    not  s  >ld  cooj>era- 
tively    is    sjrplus  This    includes    manu- 

facturing contirns  such  as  the  large  choco- 
late and   ic-  ci.Mm  ejmp.mus       If  all   the 
milk    purchas-l    by    dciKrs    in     ihos.-    ^^ 
counties     w.is      srild     eoo|xralively.      there 
would    be   a    J  3    per   cent    surplus,    and    an 
association     suj.plymg     all     dealers     would 
have  to  perform  m  vny  functions  n:)t  louni 
now    in    the   operations   of    the    Inter-State, 
r-urthermor.-.    it    should    l'^.   noli-J    that    at 
present  only  40  ,h  r  e<  nt  of  all  milk  purchases 
of    deilers    m    the    primary    and    s-condary 
markets  is  under  cooperative  conlrol      I  hus 
the  problem  of  expansion  would  be  a  gigantic 
one       On    the   other    hand,    if    confined    to 
fluid   milk  and  creim  only.   37   per  cent  is 
now  controlled  cjoperatively 


How  Much  Territory? 

There   are   still   other   alternatives,    how 
ever,   and   anolhir  8.;t   of  similar  questions 
must  be  faced 

Both  of  the  above  procedures  may  in- 
clude too  much  territory  Perhaps  the 
association  should  confine  Us  oi>erations 
solely  to  the  Philadelphia  cHy  market 
attempting  to  control  all  purchases  here  o» 
fluid  and  manufactured  milk,  and  disregard 
secondary  markets,  such  us  Heading. 
I  larrisburg  and  Altoona 

Or  should  its  activities  be  still  more 
confined  so  as  to  include  only  the  fluid 
milk  retiuirements  of  dealers  in  the  city^ 

Most   of    the   present   operations  of    the 
Interstate    are    centered     in     the    city    ot 
Philadelphia.     1  lerc  you  have  a  14  per  cent 
surplus,  but  you  would  have  to  prepare  lor 
a  25   per  cent  surplus  if   you   furnished  all 
buyers,     including     the    ice    cream     manu 
facturcrs        In    other    words.    I    am    spying 
you    must    know    in    advance   whether   you 
will  be  concerned  with  all  the  surplus  milk 
in  the  whole  are;.;  or  only  with  the  surplus 
in    Philadelphia    projxr;    or    stil    more    re- 
strictive,  with   the  surplus  of   fluid  dealers 
to  whom  you  srlL    Questions  such  as  these 
must  be  decided  before  you  can  determine 
a   sound   association   program   with   resi>ccl 
to  the  ciisposition  of  surt)lus  milk 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the 
corporate  set  up  of  a  milk  marketing  asso- 
ciation As  you  know.  H  cooperative 
association  is  created  by  law  Ir.  Penn- 
sylvania there  have  been  several  different 
acts  of  the  legislature  providing  for  the 
formation  of  cooperative  associations      hor 
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our  discussion  today  we  shall  c^on"'^" 
only  the  1929  Act  a.  amended  in  DM. 
?„..much  as  this  amende-d  law  was  .lesigne< 
Lnecially  to  meet  the  requirements  ot 
Krs  engaged  in  milk  marketing  and 
^h^ne  operations  exten.l  over  a  wide 
territory. 

Elect  By  Districts 

This  Act  provides  for  the  ineorjKjration 
of     cooperative      agricultural      associations 
having    capital   stock        Both    common    and 
preferred  stock  may  be  issued    The  provision 
(or  preferred  stocK  is  n.eiut.^  —  -  ...™— 
for   raising   capital    when    necessary^       Pre^ 
ferred  stock  is  non  voting      Control  of  the 
,i»ociation      IS     vested      in      the     common 
•tockholders        No    person    may    own    more 
han  five  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  com 
mon  stock       l-lach   common   stockholder   is 
^titled  to  one  vote  only,  regardless  of  the 
Tumber  of  shares  owned     Vote  by  proxy  is 
permitted   only    in    associations   with    more 
dian    five    hundred    common    stcnkholders. 
and  in  such   associations  only   if   provision 
it  so  made  in  the  by-laws 

Under     this     Act     an     association     may 
transact  business  with  patron  stockholders 
or  patrons  not   stockholders,   and   may  sell 
iU    preferred     stock     to    patrons    or    non 
patrons,  but  common  stock  o    the  assoc.a^ 
^on  may  be  sold  to  patrons  only     It  furthe 
provides  a  means  of  keeping  the  control  of 
^h^    association     in     the    hands    of     active 
common   stockholders,   or   in   other   words 
it  provides  a  way  of  eliminating  the     dead 
wood  "     When  an  owner  of  common  stotk 
cewe.  to  do  business  with  the  coj.tierative 
over  a  12-month  period,  such  stock  may  be 
redeemed  by  the  a«»ciation.     In  this  way 
control   of    the   organization    may   \>e   kept 
in  the  hands  of  active  producers 


We  should  know  also  that  under  this 
law  the  territory  in  which  the  c.>o|H-rative 
has  stockholders  may  be  <livi<le.l  mto 
districts,  and  directors  of  the  association 
may  U-  apportione.1  on  the  basis  either  ot 
Ihe  numl>er  of  sUukhoUlers  or  of  the 
commwlities  sold  through  the  e.x.jH-rative 
m  each  district  Me-elings  for  the  n'.mina 
tion  and  election  of  directors  may  l.e  h.l<l 
either  at  the  principal  ofhees  o  the  ass., 
ciation  or  at  district  or  local  .m-etin«8 
held     at     usual     meeting     places     ot     loe  il 

^"'nuis  we  see  that  the  Pennsylvania  Act 

^eans    of    setting    up    a     milk    marketing 
organization      m      accord      with      principles 
recognized  as  sound  by  most  lea.lers  in  the 
field    of    c.Kiperative    marketing.        1  unda 
mentally.   1  should  s.y  the  most  im,x>rtant 
of  these  has  to  do  with   the  control   of    ihe 
a«.ociation         It     is    gent-rally    accepted    in 
cooperative  marketing   that   t^os;-  whc^us. 
the    association    shoulel    control    it.       Wit  . 
the  plan  of  voting,  one  man  one-vote,  each 
voter    an    active    producer      and    the    area 
divided    into   districts   each   of    which    may 
elect  Its  member  of  the  bo;.rd  "'  <>';-'°;»- 
conlrol    is   in    reality   in    the   hands  of   pro- 
ducers. 

Keep  Members  Informed 

Finally,  there  is  one  more  principle  we 
must  consider.  When  active  P'od-acers  of 
milk  are  vested  with  control  of  the  asso- 
oation.  It  IS  imperative  that  they  be 
adequately  informed  Cooperative  asso- 
ca^ons  fail  in  many  instances  because  fuH 
and  complete  information  does  not  reach 
"he  man  on  the  farm  frequently  he  hears 
Lnly  part  of  the  story  Part  truths  are  more 
dangerous  oftentimes  than  no  information 
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at  all  To  be  sure  day  to-day  problems 
must  l>e  met  by  the  manager  and  officer. 
Tt  e  aH-c.ation.  but  means  of  establishing 
frequent  contacts  between  the  central 
.(  ie  and  producers  are  essential  to  success^ 
A 'strong,  ellKient  field  I  orce  is  required 
and  helpful,  but   this  IS  not  enough. 

Frequent  Get-togethers 

Producers  must  get   together  frequently 

for    the    d.s.  ussion    of    vital    issues.    ""^    to 

hear    rejK.rts    from    those    who    are    on    ttie 

nng  line  daily      As  a  means  of  .jroviding 

those  contacts  strong  locals  must  be  main^ 

4   1- „,..n.>\   marketing   associatK.n 

such  asVhelnter-Stat.-  -In  every  organiza- 
tion ••  s.>y8  one  authority,  irrespective  of 
Its  explick  aim.  the  whole  ma,,  ha,  to  be 
auiHjalcd     to    and     ministered     to.  1  ms 

suggests   a   varied    program   of   activities   to 
vitriize    meetings,    adapted    of    course,     to 
local  communities     Also  an  assur^ed  incorne 
for   each    loc.d    should    be    provided    m    the 
"check  off    ■     This  IS  the  common  method 
of  financing  loc  ds  in   milk  marketing  asso- 
ciations     It  IS  gooti  business  _ 
One    further    suggestion         Almost    uni 
versilly    in    the    most    successful    locals.     1 
believe  you  will  lind  that  farm  women  are 
t^iing  a'n  active  part       When  the  wive,  o^ 
milk   producers  know   what   is  going  on   m 
the    milk    market,    you    may    'f'^    assured 
they   will    'tell   it    to   the   men.         We   may 
plan,     organize,     and     set     up    «^«'P«='f-^ 
Lssociations     letter     perfect     in     »tru<:tural 
details,     but     in     the     final     analysis,     the 
structure  of   a   cooperative   associatioii   can 
be  nothing  more  than  the  skeleton  of   rea 
cooperation        The   flesh,    blood,    and    spirit 
must  be  supi.l.ed  by  real  men  and  women 
who  so  conduct  thems^dves  that  others  can 
work  with  them. 


Looking  Ahead  in  Cooperative 
EfFort  in  Marketing  Fluid  Milk 
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T  '<"""k?'  '£'t:°",„  l"",Lr'f  tTo-aTw 'y7o.  re.ula.,on  h., 
*     to  public  health.      In  the  lasi  icw  y  ,     business  of  marketing 

been  developed  which  airns  to  a  Y;^*-„7;^^;,t°\ti3%ontrol  is  lodged  with 

and  distributing  fluid  milk.     »"  ^"'"^'"f'f^^dU  directly   by   the   Federal 

the  state  and.   -j;^»^-;;tr  ac  umulated' considera'ble  'experience    m 

^r-rsToTris  of^egulati^n  in  the  milk  businessas  it  -»-«  ^P"^';/-'^^ 
Every  branch  of   the  industry   is      by     health     authorities     and     must 
charged  with  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility in  delivering  to  the  consumer 
a    product    which    meets    with    the 
most  exacting  requirements  ot  public 
health   agencies.      Since   milk   holds 
such  an  important  place  in  the  diet, 
every  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
have    delivered    a    product    of    high 
quality.     Undoubtedly,  the  various 
public  health  regulations  meet  with 
general   approval   of  consumers  and 
have  contributed  much  to  the  con- 
sumer's   confidence    in    milk    as  an 
essential     food.         Milk     producers 
have  assumed  an  important  responsi- 
bility   for    the    production    of    niilk 
that  meets  the  standards  established 


continue  to  support  all  regulations 
that  assure  the  consumer  of  a  clean, 
wholesome,  and  safe  milk  supply. 

The    experience    with     newer     forms    o 

milk   control   in   the   milk   business   has  not 

yet  est  iblished  the  direction   which   public 

regulations  may  take        t   is  clear  that  the 

r^es    developed    by    federal-state    agencies 

n   the   regulation   of   market   practices  and 

^f  prices  must  be  bas.-d  on   rather  definite 

principles  which  have  been  f°;'^f--^'^^^J^ 

long  experience  m  milk  marketing      When 

thele   f^damental    principles   are    ignored. 

the  task  of  administering  any  •"'IJ' J^^J^ 

ing  scheme  becomes  exceedingly  difficult 

It  is  yet  to  be  determined  in  what 
diriition  t^he  regulation  of  milk  d.st-bution 
will  go.  There  are  those  who  feel  that  it 
may  go  the  whole  way  toward  public  utility 
Tn    this   case,    it   will    bring   mto    the   fore- 


ground   very    definite    problems    requiring 
new  types  of  accounting  practice  and  pro- 
cedure,  a   new  basis  for  c  dcidating   prices 
and    a   very   complex   and   difficult    field   of 
relationships       Kx|>crience   in   Canada   and 
some   other   countries   indicates   that    when 
the  regulation  takes  on  the  form  of  public 
utility,     there     is     a     rigidity     rather     than 
flexibility  in  the  administration      Any  form 
of    public    regulation    of    the    rriarketing    of 
milk  must  be  .sufficiently  flexible  that  it  can 
be  readily  and  quickly  adiusted  to  changes 
in    production    and    s  des         I  ikewisc      the 
personnel    charged    with    the    responsibility 
of    executing    such    regulatory    bodies    are 
fre<|uently  more  interested  in  the  consumer 
than  in  the  prtxlucer 

More    regulation    means    a    K"^^t«=^    ""^' 
lor     a     strong,     aggressive,     and     effective 
r,K,perative  ref.rcs  nt.ng  a  large  proportiot, 
of  the  milk  distributors  in  the  market       it 
,s  only  through  some  such  organization  that 
pro<lurers   as   a    group   can    in    an   effective 
way  have  their  interests  properly  represent- 
ed "      1    have    little    faith    in    the    statement 
sometimes   expressed    that    federal   or   state 
regulations  of   milk    marketing   replace   the 
need    for    a    cooperative         Quite    to    the 
contrary,     the    need    of    producers    uniting 
into    a    strong    organization    is    greatly    in- 
creased with  regulation      It  is  true  that  the 
organization  may  operate  somewhat  ditter- 
ently    withm    a     market    where    regulation 
exists      Nevertheless,   the  functions  of  the 
association  in  representing  the  interests  o 
Its  members  remain  the  same     In  our  short 
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experience  m  the  regulation  of  m.lk  d.str.^ 
bunion,  .t  .»  clear  that  m  «,me  mM^ance. 
the  cooperative  has  been  strengthened. 

The     voluntary     action     of     producers 
through  the  cooperative  must  as  a  'n.n.murn 
wrvice   establish    the   method   of    handlmg 
surplus,  determine  prices  to  be  paid,  and 
take  some  responsibility  for  transportation 
of  milW     These  arrangements  apply  only  to 
the    m.lk    of    members    of    the    association^ 
Under     regulation     the     pr°gTBm     ot     the 
.;._   „„„   U-   »<4r>nt<-d   as  the   rule  oJ 
the     market         The    importance    of    pri«: 
control  can  be  very  easily  over-emphasized 
Of   greater   importance   than    the   hxing   ot 
prices  by  some  federal  or  state  agency,  is 
The    development    of    a    practical    code    ot 
business  ethics  or  the  'rules  of  the  game^ 
•Reasonable  prices"     prices  in  ^f^''**"" 
with  the  economic  conditions  can  be  easily 
established  when  unfair  competitive  prac- 
tices have  been  eliminated 

Cooperatives  Have  Made  Progress 

Cooperative  milk  bargaining  associations 
have  made  substantial  progress  in  the  last 
twenty  years  and  have  become  «»•» '-"P^JL^Krv 
factor    in    the    marketing   of    m.lk       They 
have    many    enviable    accomplishments    to 
their    credit.      The    Inter-State    M.k    Pro- 
ducers-   Association  .s  one  of  the  oldest  ot 
the  bargaining  associations     1 1  is  looked  up 
to  nationally  as  an  outstandmg  example  ot 
cooperation  in  the  marketing  of  fluid  milk. 
I  believe  wholeheartedly  that  producers 
in  a  milk  shed  should  be  organized  .nto  a 
cooperative  a8«>ciation.   There  is  no  agency 
t'lat  can  protect  the  producers    interest  as 
efectively    as    a     well     managed,    loyally 
supported    cooperative         Cooperatives    in 
the  dairy  field  now  hold  an  important  place. 
Nearly    forty    per    cent    of    the    creamery 
butter    and    twenty-five    per    cent    of    the 
cheese  in  the  United  States  are  manufactur 
ed    by    cooperative    organizations,    and    a 
very    substantial    part    of    the    fluid    m|lk 
used    by   urban   consumers   is   handled    by 
cooperatives       1    am  optim.st.c  that   these 
organizations   will   make   greater   advance- 
ment and  achieve  a  most  significant  place 
in  the  industry,  provided  the  leaders  give 
proper     recognition     to     the     changes     in 
economic   conditions   and    follow   practices 
that  experience  has  demonstrated  are  sound 

Common  Problems  of  the 
Cooperative 

Mr  Peck  has  developed  in  a  series  of 
short  statements  for  the  "News  for  Farmer 
Cooperatives"  a  number  of  the  more  com- 
mon ailments  of  cooperatives 

1  shall  comment  in  line  with  Mr.  Peck  s 
statements  on  a  number  of  these  more 
important  ailments  and  difficulties  with 
the  hope  that  I  may  make  some  suggestions 
that  will  promote  good  health,  norma 
growth,  and  the  final  achievement  o 
mature  success  through  a  long  life  of  useful 
service  by  the  cooperative  associat.on 

Premature  Birth 

In  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  many 
milk  markets  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  number  of  cooperat.ve  m.lk 
marketing  associations     These  associat.ons 
have  come  into  existence  .n  many  instances 
to  take  care  of  a  minority  group  that  has 
not   been   able  to  fit   its  progranr.   into  the 
scheme  followed  by  the  larger  or  dominating 
milk    marketing    organization    within    the 
shed      In  some  instances,  associations  were 
organized  to  defeat  a  program  of  stabilizing 
the  market      These  associations  have  b<«n 
prematurely  formed.     Their  existence,  for 
the   most    part,     is   based   on   expediency: 
they  do  not  have  a  definite  program  and 
are  attempting  to  avail   themselves  of   an 
economic  situation    which    may  give  them 
some  temporary  benefit.      The  haphazard 
methods  of  handling  secondary  markets  is 
a    significant    illustration    of    this    point. 
These   aMOciationa  when   formed    may   l>e 


exceedingly      irritating     and     hinder     the 

devXment  of  a  sound  marketing  program^ 

The  remedy  for  this  situation  rests  in  a 

carefully  planned  ed"c»t'°"»'  P'°«'":'r  ,he 
the  part  of  the  dommant  organization  m  he 
market  and  in  this  as«>ciat.on  carefuj  y 
developing  a  market.ng  plan  wh.ch  w.ll 
not  create  l>enefits  to  mmor.t.es  who  have 
only  a  selfish  motive.  It  means  closer 
cooperation  of  the  entire  industry,  both 
producers  and  distributors.  U  is  much 
easier  to  check  their  formation  than  to 
casici     .^  ^^   _  ,u_..  Ua./^  nrwrated 

workout  a  ihcikci  u.^^.  ••■~j  ■- 

for  some  time. 


Ineffective  Financing 

Every  one  recognizes  a  complete  break- 
down of  a  business  institution  through  a 
large   overdo«.   of    some    insidious    poison 
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While  we  are  not  interested  in   the  direct 
method  of  poisoning,  it  is  the  indirect  and 
more  or  less  hidden  influences  that  operate 
without     tangible    effects    which    give    us 
particular     concern      in      the     cooperative 
movement       The   first    that   comes     o   my 
mind  is  that  of  an  ineffective  poorly  planned 
and   incomplete   financial   program       h^sy 
credit  is  poison  to  any  businewi  eijterprise. 
Unlimited  credit  tends  to  promote  looseness 
in    operating    practices    and    develops    the 
assumption  of  undue  risks  that  often  result 
in  disastrous  consequences      I     this  source 
of  easy  credit  is  some  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment,   it    is   all    the    worse   for    we   cannot 
escape  entirely  the  fact   that   many  people 
believe  government  credit  carries  an  entirely 
different    obligation    than    that    associated 
with  private  lending  institutions. 

The  need  of  a  sound  financial  program 

for     the     milk     bargaining     association     is 

imperative      Because  of  a  lack  of  finance. 

and    a    financial    program,    the   associat.ons 

have    not.    in    all    instances     been    able    to 

render    the   services    that    the    membership 

expects  or  to  wh.ch  the  member  is  entitled 

Aiiunng    the    member    a    market    for    h^ 

milk,    guaranteeing     the    member    will    be 

paid  for  his  milk  when  sold  in  accordance 

with  the  rules  of  the  association,   and  the 

assurance  that  all  surplus  will  be  efficiently 

and     equitably     handled,     are     important 

services     of     the     bargaining     association 

Capital,  reserves,  and  a  reasonable  income 

are  necessary   if   this  service  is  to  be  per 

formed.  ,  i  •      f    i        .„ 

The  lack  of  capital  ownership,  failure  to 
prepare  and  operate  on  a  conservative  and 
well  planned  budget,  insufficient  reserves  for 
losses,   acute   emergency   marketing   condi- 
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tions  and  other  contingencies,  combine  to 
result  in  a  weak  net  worth  condition  and 
inadequate  working  capital.  I  here  are 
many  services  the  bargaining  association 
can  perform,  and  if  effectively  performed, 
should  be  included  in  its  budget 

The  antidote  is  sound  financing  on  a 
business  basis,  a  carefully  planned  program 
of  work  adjusted  to  the  revenue  of  the 
association,  and  a  systematic  method  ol 
building  up  a  reserve  suitable  to  the 
emergencies  that  may  occur  1  here  is  no 
substitute  for  a  stake  in  the  business  by  the 
membership.  , 

There  are  so  many  types  of  propaganda 
that   It   becomes  difficult   to  classify   those 
that   properly   contribute   to   this  common 
ailment       It   is   conceivable   in    many   milk 
markets    that    the    term    may    l>e    used    to 
designate    worthy    attempts    to    publicize 
facts  and  objectives  that  may  be  entirely 
advantageous     to     any     given     association 
Frequently  the  difficulties  arise  from  inter- 
pretations placed  on  any  given  statement 
It  is  practically  impossible  in  most  instance, 
to    guard    against     misinterpretations    and 
deliberate     misrepresentations     that     olten 
result  in  direct  attacks  upon  the  association 
by  its  opponents    As  used  in  this  discussion 
the     term     implies    the    deliberate    use    of 
propaganda    as    an    insidious    poison    both 
within  and  without  the  field  of  cooperation. 

Propaganda 

Usually  the  opponents  of  the  cooperative 
way  of  doing  business  resort  to  propaganda 
of  one  type  or  another  to  make  their  point. 
Cooperatives  themselves  have  been  known 
to    resort    to    the    same    means    to    further 
their  own  interests,  often  at  the  expense  of 
other  cooperatives  that  may  be  in  competi- 
tion with  them      The  essential  elements  ot 
the   vicious   types  of    propaganda   are   halt 
truths,    distorted    facts,    unwarrante.1    con 
elusions,    unsound    comparisons,    deliberate 
misrepresentations,  subtle  insinuations,  and 
cHitr.ght   open   attack,  upon   the   theory  of 
cooperation     and     upon     the     practices    of 
cooperative  institutions.     „.,.,,  , 

In  the  marketing  of  fluid  milk,  great 
importance  must  be  placed  upon  public 
relations  The     cooperative     bargaining 

a8«>ciation  has  many  characteristics  ol  a 
quasi-public  institution.  The  consumer  is 
interested  in  milk;  hence,  there  is  a  great 
danger  of  influencing  the  consumer  by 
unwise  public  statements  which  can  be 
characterized  as  propaganda.  In  some 
instances,  "public  relations  «'«  confused 
with     "political     relations.  The     only 

permanent  answers  to  propaganda  are: 

(1)  Economical  and  effective  perfor- 
mances in  the  rendering  of  recognized 
service  to  the  members. 

(2)  Financial  independence  in  the  lorm 
of  owned  capital  and  surplus^ 

(3)  Effective,  expeditious  method  ol 
reaching  members  with  important 
facts  relating  to  the  operation, 
management,  and  conduct  »•  the 
business  of  the  association  I  his 
means  a  well  trained  statistical  staft 
supplemented  with  an  efficient  held 
force. 


Internal  Disorders 

In  every  commercial  undertaking  involv- 
ing problems  of  management,  the  formula 
tion     of     policies,     the     administration     ot 
personnel,  and  varied  types  of  relationship, 
there  are  any  number  of  opportunities  for 
things    to    go    wrong,    for    mistakes    to    be 
made,  and  for  wide  differences  of  opinion 
In    the    mechanism    of    a    modern    business 
enterprise,  especially  for  any  business  with 
as    many    complications   as    in    the    sale   oJ 
milk   there  are  about  as  many  complications 
and    as    many    parts    that    are    intricately 
correlated  as  m  the  human  body  and  just 
about  as  many  things  can  go     bad 

The  symptoms  of  this  internal  disorder 
are  quite  pronounced.  Likewise  its  effects 
have  been  recorded  from  time  to  time  in 
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the    history    of    many    cooperatives,    both 
iving   and   dead.      The   symptoms   include 
'■  litical      maneuvering     on     the     part     of 
^dividual     members     of     the     board,     the 
development    of    a    job    complex    in    which 
SLrd  members  become  hired  employees  of 
J^  association,  the  employment  of  relatives 
or  close   friends  of   l>oard   mernl>ers.   severe 
clashes  of    personalities   in   which    personal 
ambition  is  an  important  factor,  the  seeking 
of  special  privileges  and  opportunities,  the 
granung   of    advantages    to   certain    specia 
froups     of     individuals,     the     play  mg     of 
S,litics  to  assure  reelection,  the  "»»"_"; Pj'*);) 
of    the    balance    oi    |jo«c.    ">     -  ,"'","", 
individuals  on    the  fioard.   and   the   failure 
of  the  board  to  make  decisions  on  the  basis 
of  carefully  developed  facts  in  the  Permanent 
interests  of   the  entire  membership  of   the 
milk  market 


An  Improved  Situation 

My  observations  convince  me  that 
boards  of  directors  are  taking  a  greater 
^sponsibihty  for  the  effective  adm.n^tra^ 
tiohof  the  welfare  of  their  association  Jhey 
^1  a  high  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
p^^ucers'  whom  they  serve  ^ -n  inued 
progress  in  this  direction  will  contribute  to 
^hTgood  health  and  long  life  and  effec  ,ve 
lervice  of  the  cooperative  No  cooperative 
is  stronger  than  its  board  of  d^^ctors  _ 

rre<,uent  changes  m  the  board  ol 
directors  tend  to  give  confidence  in  the 
association  It  fr«4uently  indicates  a  real 
'n^est  on  the  part  of  the  membership  and 
does  not  necessirily  indicate  distrust  m  the 

•"^;:.nThe  membership  re.t.  directly  the 
responsibility  of  the  election  of  a  Joard  of 
dir^tors  with  ability,  integrity  ""d  U,y-Uy 
to  the  association,  a  l>oard  wh.ch  w.ll  g.ve 
the  greatest  number  of  dec.s.ons  bas«^  on 
facts  sound  bus.ness  pr.nciples.  and  all  ot 
the  concepts  of  true  cooperation 

Management    is    the   correlation    ot    the 
many    functions   of    the    organization         I 
deals  with  routine  matters  as  well  as  with 
the     more     important     operations^         IN^^-^ 
management    or   poor    management    is   one 
r  the     disorders     of     some     as«>ciations 
There  i.  no  single  feature  of  the  c-perat^e 
structure  of  more  importance  to    ts  succes* 
nadequate    financing    policies.    .nade<,ua te 
accounting,    unpleasant    relations    wUh    Us 
principal  buyers,   haphazard  P"cc  pobce^ 
and  the  lack  of  producer  confidence  in  the 
operation  of  the  associat.on  are  hazards  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  cooperatives. 


granted  In  some  instances,  about  his  only 
contact  with  the  association  is  through  the 
milk  dealer  or  the  truck  driver  In  the  large 
organization  with  a  widely  scattered  mem- 
bership the  relationship  of  the  member 
with  the  association  presents  many  dim 
cultics 

The  Forgotten  Producer 

Evidence  indicates  many  important 
facts  are  not  always  given  to  the  "j'emljer^ 
It  is  assumed  that  he  w.ll  not  understand 
or  cannot  interpret  .nformat.on  abou  his 
association  or  about  the  market.  It  is 
,....1,  evident  that  many  types  ol  infor- 
mation cannot  be  given  public  <!'«"■»"""- 
but  much  that  IS  considered  confident la  is 
really  information  that  can  Ije  given  the 
memLrship  and  w.ll  make  for  conli.lence  in 

its  operations.  __J. 

The  milk  bargaining  association  needs 
all  the  information  possible  alxjut  the 
dairy  industry  nationally,  concerning  the 
milk  market  or  milk  markets  where  he 
product  is  sold  and  the  effects  of  the 
pL^'ular  price  plans  on  production  and 
Lie"  It  "bould  have  complete  information 
on  consumption  and  changes  '" 'heT'arket 
On  the  basis  of  carefully  analyzed  facts^ 
the  educational  program  of  the  associat.on 

can  lie  planned.  , 

Producers  are  interested  in  their  market, 
in  the  problems  of  the  association,  in  the 
movements  of  milk  and  cream,  and  in  pnce 
plans  used  in  other  milk  »h.«l»-  .  /^^ 
association  may  find  new  »«^;«»  '^^^ '* 
should  undertake  to  best  serve  its  members. 


IS 


It  mav  need  to  discard  other  services  and 

inTt:L"^at    have  outlived   [heir   u^efu 

n».      A  flexib  e  organization  that  uses  ai. 

many    of     the    common     ailments    ol 
'""^Kr^r^Slmr.rends  which  indica^ 

tha  cooperatives  are  -«»""«.  P^^T', 
Cooperative  bargaining  associa  ions  as  a 
^Xof  the  sale  of  -'^^'>V  '-  ^rs^bav^^^ 
withstoocl  the  ^e^t  of  -  seve  ^.^^^^^,^^ 
"^r^lu"  TroblemT  h^ve  caused  numerous 
dXultie'^  and  the  structure  of  the  cooi^era- 
_  i,„.  U»»n  «.verelv  strained. 


Conclusions 


It  is  not  always  clear  the  extent  to  whu:!. 
producers  w.ll  support  coo.^erat.ve.^  1  here 
has  lieen  no  adequate  test  for  a  sufficient 
Un,th  of  Tme  to  furnish  positive  evidence 
length  ot  lime  I  marketing    association 

that    a    single    milk    '^'^^'^^""f,  During 

can  l)e  maintained  m  any  market  Uuring 
1^  degression  significant  changes  have 
b::n  tade  n  the'thinking  "f  <^-P--|'- 
S:rT  It  occurs  to  me  that  possibly 
c'T^ration  goes  better  and  -^e'.  f  ea  er 
stride  when  times  are  tough  and  the  go  ng 
difficult  and  that  m  fair  weather  the 
iSt  I.  less  and  regression  rather  han 
progression    may    be    the    result         I  his    is 

fn^cated    by   -"--  .-.'•^'^^'^^.d^^tiilies 
desire  to  come  back  to  the  ^°^° 
in     the     cooperat.ve       when     prices     were 
reasonably     satisfactory     and     t^ere     were 
fewer  "real  tough  nuts     to  be  cracked. 


Secretary's   Report 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  October  31,  1935 


Mismanagement 


Stock    Record  of     1935.    fiscal  year  end- 
ing October  31 

^'3M934''"''"''  '^'°'"'23.795  0  shares 

Issued  for  cash  1^6  2 

In    cancellation  <»'    "" 

counts  payable  (Neff 

Bros)  '    <> 

Adjustment    of    shares 

due  1  larris  Elwell  on 

contract  signed  6-27-  |38  2     " 


It  is  a  difficult  job  to  operate  a  coopera^ 
tive  succe«ifully  Possibly  t.^-.^'K""'"''"", 
selling  milk  has  more  perplexing  Problem. 

than  any  other  type  of  o'*""'"'""  than 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  more  difficult  than 
^e  private  business.  In  addition  to  the 
gr:*^  number  of  practical  business  prob- 
fems.  there  are  all  the  P«'P'«^:;!»'«' ^^^  "J";, 

tion.  with  the  P'°<1""'«  ,^,t%^^oC 
incentive  of  the  manager  and  other  employ 
ees  is  not  always  as  dearcut  or  as  definite^ 
There  are  also  relations  with  the  Board  ol 
Directors  that  are  not  always  businesslike 
and  direct  The  contact  with  the  producer 
p?«H*ts  special  problems  that  frequently 
UsTThe  p^ence  and  tact  of  the  manage- 

""'in  the  fluid  m.lk  market,  the  relationsh'P 
with  the  dealer  is  most  imjortant.  MUk 
must  be  sold  and  the  bus.ness  understanding 
between  buyer  and  seller  .s  not  always 
appreciated  by  the  members 

There  is  no  more  .mportant  ask  of  the 
hoard  of  directors  than  tbe  «^mployment  ^ 
capable,  exper.cnced.  and  well  trained 
mrnagement  This  mean,  not  only  the 
manager  but  a  staff  of  loyal  a»»'«tants 

In  some  instances,  membersh.p  relat.ons 
is  a  cooperative  d.sorder  that  >nd.cates  a 
definite  danger  to  the  cooperat.ve  The 
member  .s  neglected  or  forgotten^  1  b. 
mierests   in   the   association   arc   taken   lor 


23.953.2  shares 


Cancelled  this  Year: 
Redeemed    for    cash 
from    Mr    Zoller  s 

fund  ,     ,  .    '*^ 

Withdrawn    (forfeit- 

ed)  ^  ' 


251.3 


^tr"  ."m?"'^'"'''    °'*'"23.70l  9  shares 


During  the  year  400  new  members  were 

added  to  the  membership  „„,„,;. 

There  are  at  the  present  "^«  "P^,^ 

matelv     22.000     active     members     (those 

r.ag^    .n    dairying)    in    the    Association^ 

The    mernbership    covers    what    is    termed 

he   Philadelphia   Milk  Shed   and   i.  d.str. 

buted  among  217  l^al  "^'^'^  ^  ^^  '  ^^ew 

Pennsylvania.   30  in  M^'y'*"^-   '**,'"  ^'^^ 

lersev      H    in    Delaware    and    2    in    West 

VWnia     Many  of  the  locals  beld  \meet.ng 

o    more  during  the  year     Most  of  the  locaU 

held    a    meetmg    or    met    in    a    combined 

meeting  with  other  locals  previous  to  this. 

our  19 i5  Annual  Meeting 

M  these  meetings  delegate,  were  se  ected 
to  represent  the  local  at  the  annual  stocky 
holders-  meeting  Practically  all  meetings 
were  attended  by  some  official  r^P'"^"^*^ 
r^!e  of  the  association  At  these  "leetings 
he  milk  market   in  general  was  discussed 


and  the  future  policies  of  '^e  ".^'Vw^s 
According  to  the  reports  much  interest  was 
manifest^  by  the  member,  for  a  change  of 
J^licie.  and  reorganizing  the  association 
'^During  the  past  year  the  Board  of 
Directors%assed  favorably  on  a  few  minor 

•^'^T^  off^c^rs'^aurnded  many  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Federal  and  Stat^  rn.lk 
regulatory  bodies  such  as  the  federal 
Tfade  Commission  and  Control  Board. 

Durmg  the  past  year  the  Board  of 
Directors  met  six  times  Act.oi.s  by  the 
Kl  were  recorded  m  the  o^cial  minute. 

,1.  D.  Allebach  »a>«*,"?''"?«V/s  A  Tl 
ciation  resigned  on  July  I.  193^  A.  M 
Cuterbach  was  chosen  as  genera  manager, 
and  took  up  his  official  duties  July  1.  I935_ 
The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of  27 
members.  17  from  Pennsylvania.  5  rom 
MaTyland.  3  from  New  Jersey  and  2  from 

^The^re  are  7  members  on  the  Executive 

^^^TiTe  Xe  headquarters  of  your  a«K>c.a^ 
tion  was  moved  on  ScpX^mher  \  ^^J^^ 
Terminal  Commerce  Bu'ldmg.  at  401  North 
Broad  Street.  Room  101 Z 

The  off.ce  always  welcomes  suggestions 
from  the  membership  either  through  writing 
or^rsonal  call.  We  want  you  to  make 
;ou^a«,ociation  s  headquarters  one  of  your 
stopping  places  when  in  Philadelphia 

I    Ralph  '/.oilers.  Secretary 


"How" re  you  getting  along,  asked 
the  plumber  putting  ma  belated 
appearance    to    mend     the    broken 

water  pipn:.  .     ,    i  i 

"Not  so  bad.  replied  the  man  ot 
the  house.  "I  taught  my  wife  to 
swim  while  we  were  waiting  lor 
you." 
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mimeographed    report    were   distributed   in 

1935  Field  and  Test  t£^tt'll^'iii'"^"''4 

^T>_^^*.4.  year's   report,   we  were   planmng   to   make 

Department  Report  2Cf'-o.'~.'tnwrroU7ra 

^  some  of  the  principles  of  cooperation  to  our 

F.  M.  TWININQ,  Director  <r':zt:z::^.ixji^^ 

■*•  ,  ^  .•   „    F    K        and  ..me  lh.l  could  b.  obl.incd  by  m.m- 

4   .  x„.  1935  se»,o„  ot  .he  Am._nca„Jnj...u.e  "^Coop^f-- Jij :-     ^■'  •>'  >  '—-""  '"'  "■"'  """"'  '^" 

ZJk     Naegiey,  presiaeni  oi    m*-  ^.x^k- ,   ,  *    ^^   f^^   j^at    this   work   has   oecn   very 

'**'  "The  success  of  a  cooperative  is  measured  oy  ^^^^^^  ^j^.,^  ^^j  ^^  propose  to  contmue  it 

1 .      Service  it  can  render  its  patrons.  during  the  coming  winter  months,  as  time 

2      Cost  of  giving  patrons  this  service.  permits                                               ,  .q,, 

I:     The  ability  to.show  a  net  saving^^  ../Crntl^l  l":ifrV::H.^'J 

Undoubtedly  the  same  measuring  stick  can  be  applied  to                         our^rep^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^,^ 

and  Test  Department  of  our  coope^**';;^^^                 ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^,    ^^^^  the  ^  g^     .       ^^  Members 

The   diversified   services    now   per-       '^J^^-       „,  ^^e  current  year,  a  form  letter       CoSt  Ot   ^''y^^'  aggregate 

formed     by      our     association     were       ^;",,„t' to  all  member,  selling  to  coop^r^  T":'  ^?Xr,  of^T^e  riarten-nc?of^^^^^ 

f^r   the   most   part   inaugurated  be-      atmg  dealers  caMmg  attention ^ to ^  ^nt.ra^^^Sr^n^9Ts   of  $98.,28.86 

^^r:fEcrx!^t.^t^  ^Ez::^J^:^^^^  f:r,:!^^^sf-^^i^:=^ 

TsLry      St^ps    fo/    cllrrying    on     the       how  to%et  any  desired  help  at  the  needed       f°r -H^^^^^.  „^  _„,..  .He  FieW 

work!^  oftentimes  before   the  mem-  f-                        ^^^^  Phoouchs'  Rb-  r\hnsrar  ye^^  <Ir 'L^r  r^oith'f^r 

bership  either  reahzed  the  need  of.  J^)  ^^          r.prc^nlaUcc.     The  M.i-k  ^-^^^^-^J^^]  ^  p"  ys  for.'T.  pointed  out 

or  asked  for  the  service  Rkoduckks'  Rf.v.f.w  dunng  the  past  year  f»^^^Jf^,,„  .^  ^^^ber. 

A  few  of  the  outstanding  long-time  Field  ^^^^j^  ^^^  following  articles  written  by  the  m  ^"'J^,^^^  „(  g  ^^t,  p^r  year  at  milW 

and   Test    Department   services   which   are  ^^y^^n  p,^^^^ 

more     and     more     «'PP«*'**'=^-  ,  """j   "„  lanuary     "Producing    Grade    'A'    Milk  1  |erd  tests.  ,  ^     ^      , 

aggregate    number    of    each    performed    in  January    ^    ,^i,^i„^«M„chine-     H.    D.  Figuring    of    weighted    average    test    at 

1935  are  as  follows  Kinsey  .  farm  ,   ,     .     l     . 

Services  to  Members  February     -Prevent     Frozen     Milk      It  Help   in   finding   cause  of   high   bacteria 
oervn-co  •-                                                                        Pavs"     O.  S.  Havens.  counts  ,  n     l 

Field  and  Test  Department  Routine.  r   y     ..^^^     g^^^^^f^j  y^sts  Vary  Help    in    finding    reason    for   milk   being 

Milk  Plants  Regularly  Investigated  lUJ  E   p.  Bechiel.  ..      ^  rejected.  .     ^     ^^       ^       .     n. 

Butterfat  Tests  Made  ^  «^°^^  .      .j     "Avoiding    Garlic    Returns       C.  Jesting  each  cow  m  herd  for  indications 

Herd  Sample  Tests  Made  ^-^  Reynolds.  of  mastitis.  . 

Total  Farm  Calls       ^  ^     _    .,  •-,,  ^  "Mastitis     ItsDetectionandCon-  Making  weight  investigations 

New  Members  Signed  by  Heldrnen^        *  trol'E.  C    Dunning  Interpreting  pay  slips 

Transfers.   Inactive  to  Active  iviem-       ^^  June     "Bacteria    and    Milk    Flavor  Attending  your  local  meetings. 

Brom"T;%olBlueTest.„„^^^^^^  j.,^^-C^Cnf  "V^our    Milk"    J      T       Showing  a  Net  Saving 

MicroscopicReadingsofMilkSampe.  4.346  J'"y,^^^„                      ^          .o  ^                       The  matter  of   the  benefit   to   member. 

KT'i.^"'                                                 5.045  August     "What  Is  the  Cost  of  Producing            The  ^^"^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^   ^,y   ,„y 

Methods          ■■     ■   J                                  212  Milk?"     C.  K.  Cowan.                                         ,,               ,        i;„rt    returns   to   different 

Local  Meeting.  Attend^             ^^        jj^  September      "Want      ^o J^-}..^%^^^  memberrover  ag.vei  period  and  may  al«. 

Total  Attendance  at  Loc^l  Meeting.  P^^^^^^  Cooperative  Minded    -F.  M.  '^^g'^^^^^^^^"  „Vthe  bTnefits  to  the  same 

S«rvic*8  Inaugurated  Dunng  Twining.                           •  v        ••     F   r  member  at  different  time.      For  the  mo.t 

JkrvZL  October     "The  Member.  Voice       E.  C.  memt^^^  individual  member  doe.  not  know 

7.^     Milk     test     law     conferences     with  Dunning  of  a  direct  benefit  which  may  return  to  him 

nJ^itU.  of  four  .tales  called  by  Field  and  U  wa.  felt  that  our  representative,  who                    ^.^^^   ^j,^   ^^.^   ^f    hi,   contribution. 

rT^nloarlnZi    resulting    in    passage    of  are  in  such  close  contact  ^'t^, '"<='"';*=»*^  P  We  are  glad  to  point  out  the  following: 

I  L?illesTawin  Maryland  and  amendment  problem,  were  in  very  favorable  po.ition  to             ,       ^^^  ^dju.tment.  netted  one  member 

^f^ui   in    Pennsylvania    and    Delaware  write  pertinent  article,  concerning  problem.  590  g]  during  the  pa.t  year 

vf        .l,n  after  the   1934  annual  meeting.  which  come  to  their  attention.    One  article             2      The  constant   improvement   in  milk 

y.vi'ralCiferences  were  held  in  our  offices  on     "Mastitis"     in     the     May     i«ue      wa.  ^^^         -^  ,j,^^„  ;„  .he  tabulation  below: 

f  fesI^s^'-S  E^i;r?Bu^if?  '-"ns^s^^— ■ 

MTv7and     A.  r«Xofthe.e  conference..  Object   and^he  di«emination   of   .uch   to  ^^,^^j^^  j^,i  Test            Ralio  of 

u   T    »    ™!lk    t«t    law    for    the    .tate    of  member,  through  the  column,  of  the  Milk  year  Test,  Corrections     Errors 

Mlrvland  JL.  ir    ten  and   -^^^  PhTducers- Review    Several  dairy  publica-  f^23  31.322  3.132      1   -n     10  te.t. 

t!   ,t,  r^isTativTbody   and    the  milk   test  tions  both  in  this  country  and  in  Canada  ,928  84.701  917         m     92    e.  . 

71  lp,:,.,o„....b„.u..„b,cb  ;j;- »;  — t'-bni-rf-.-dv^d    y  A ^^^-^z^^^s^t 

now  affect  our  entire  territory  are_  J^^'mber.  on  production  problem..  «=rvice  ..  .hown  in  the  following  tabulation. 

Annual  permit,  required  of  milk  buyer..  Conference  in  our  offices  with  Voca-  REJECTED  MILK   DECREASE 

Licen.ed  weighers  and  samplers.  ^.^^^^  Agricultural  Supervisors.    In  order  to  .y^^  Larce  Philadelphia  City  Plants. 

Licensed  testers                      ,     ..--^„,e  obtain  a  better  mutual  understanding  with  ^^^^   j^ly  and  August) 

Use  of  tested  «"^,«PP;°\^v^f '^"^^^''(or  the   superviwrs   of    vocational    agriculture  ,,32          ,,53          ,,34          1»3S 

Making  It   unlawful   to   take  or  use  lor  J"^   '"{^  ,       cooperation   of    the   Office   of  Lb..          Lb..          Lb..           Lb. 

testing  purpc....  an  unfair  or  inaccur-  ^^-fJl^^Vn^^  State.   Department   of  Pj.„.  No.  .      .28.0JO      .0J2«       SO  .73        .9.97. 

ate  simple.  ,       i_,„.;_,     we   inv  ted    the    Agricultural  P1«nt  No.  ^       Zi:i:_  __: 

Licensed    tester,    a.    well    as    owner    or  ^^e    l^^^r^^^^^^  ^„^,,         -,1^47     270.««)      1  M.446       62.2J4 

manager,  must  keep  a  record  of  test,  ^"P^^J^»^»       'j  Maryland  to  a  conference  Avg  «,  Pl.ntlS9.223      05.440       57.223        i1.M7 

'^''^''TJ::rTZ:l^'Z^^^r:lT'  mTu/X'e,  with  th^field  representatives  Av..  Cb^^p.,     ,^,,           ,^^^           ,,,            „, 

Pu:rha«rrJs;t"tr...ier'of  result,  of  lli^^^^lZ  ^^-^l^.Z::^^:^:^^'^  ^Pr.?.Tr<-^    S,%         V<.         »2  2,         ,2.22 

teat,  and  give  .titement  of  weights  inlormation  irom  incm  »"               »  E.tim.ted  V.lue 

ie.1.  anu  i5i»>=              .  <;„j     .„.f^r     or  ff  ve  them  a  complete  resume  ot  the  inter-  i,,,„,-j  vi,il 

Owner,      manager,     "■''fi*^.    »"'"     °,  I'^te   MTlk   Producers'    Awociation   set-up.  ?:'rFllu''i6.24.  56  $5,309.25  $2,620.81  »I.J«I.59 

^"L£.  S  ir»::±i.  »«.n,  a„,n.      Two  bun'drcd  .nd  fif.y  (250)  cop,.,  o.  ,b.      .nd  oon-me^b.™. 
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Women  Have  Full  Program 


^ound  Table  Discussion  a  feature 

rriHE  women's  program  at  the   1035  Annual  Meeting  -^»  ^"f ';f,t  ^^ 

program  and  introduced  the  speakers.                           j^^^^^,,  ^^  McConnelUburg. 
A  brief  summary  of   the  economic                ,trcMed  the  need  for  cooperation  among 
situation   faced    by    milk   producers  •  •       -^ 


and    milk    marketing    cooperatives 
was  given  by  Mrs.   A.   K„  Hothen^ 
bergcr  of  Worcester.  Pa.    She  called 
attention    to   the   expansion   of    the 
dairy    industry   during   boom   years 
which  was  followed  by  the  depression 
with     its     decreased     consumption 
stating    that   our   organizations   did 
not  and  could  not  foresee  the  serious- 
ness of  the  depression  and.  therefore, 
were  not  prepared   to  meet  all   the 
problems  as  they  arose;  she  said,  in 

^   "1    feel   very   corliin    that    much   of   our 
confu.ion    durins?    the    lasl     dye    or    more 
vear.  can  Ik-  laid  to  the  vulut-  of  our  money. 
World  conditions  caused  the  value  to  change 
more  sharply   than  ever  in  human  history^ 
Bankers,   like   business   men.   home  owners 
and  farmers  were  powtrl,  M  to  prevent  the 
drop  in  price  level  due  to  tSe  world  s  greatly 
increa«Kl  demand  for  gold  and  its  incrca.ing 
value       .Scientific   invc.tigution   ha.  proved 
beyond    the   slightest   doubt    that    we   have 
not  had  over-production,   instead  we  have 
had    under  consumption    due    to    the    lack 
of    purchasing    iKJwer    of    a    large    class    ot 

oeople.  including  the  farmer 

In    closing.    Mrs     RothenUrger    quoted 

two    stanzas    of    a    favorite    rK>em    "^.^l 

Rothenberger.  entitle-^!.      Don  t  Quit.        It 

follows : 

When  things  go  wrong,  as  they  sometimes 

Will  II 

When  'the   road   youre   trudging  seem,  all 

When  the  funds  are  low  and  the  debt,  are 

And  you  want  to  smile,  but  you  have  to  sigh. 
When  care  i»  prcwing  you  down  a  l)it. 
Rest  if  you  must,  but  do  not  <|uit 

Succew  i.  failure  turned  m.ide  out. 
The  .liver  tint  of  the  cloud,  of  doubt. 
And  you  never  can  tell  how  close  you  are. 
It  may  be  near  when  it  seem,  a  ar. 
So  .tick  to  the  fight  when  you  re  hardest  hit. 
Its    when     things    seem     worst     that     you 
mustn't  <)uit 


Women's  Business  Too 

•This    tnilk    busmes.    is    our    business." 
.ss.rted  Mrs   1  larry  T.  Williams  of  Worton. 
Md       "Whtn    the   demand   for   milk   came 
and  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed  was  extend 
ed,   that  service  was  ,ust  as  scarce  for  the 
people   of    Pennsylvania   and    Maryland   as 
the  manna  that  came  to  the   Israelites 
want  to  s.y   truthfully   that   I   believe  that 
without   the  milk  check   the  I'^stern  Shore 
would  have  been  in  bankruptcy.     It  carried 
.•11  of  the  other  businesses 

"We  must  educate  the  people.  We  have 
the  knowledge  but  not  the  power  to  use  it^ 
Women  have  realized  the  seriousness  ot 
the  milk  situation,  but  have  just  never  been 
drawn  into  the  Locals  If  we  train  our 
children,  then  the  coming  generation  will 
kngw  the  way  to  go 


farmer,  and  "included  the  women  and 
Sren  in  our  farm  famil.e.  in  her  di.cus^ 
sion  .he  ..id.  in  part.  The  one  th  ng 
at  make,  a  .ucce.^ul  cooperative  i.  the 
cooperating  .p.r.t^  CooperaUon  is  not^^an 
individual  matter.  we  "<=«*'" 
fellow  to  carry  it  on  and  he  needs  u. 

•Thi.  comradeship  can  be  developed 
only  through  acquaintance  by  growth  of 
sympathetic  under.tandmg  of  another. 
ncJ.  and  problem,  by  Ke";"*/"^;^^,^^ 
,o  .tudy  the  need,  and  Pr°hlems  o»  each 
other  and  how  to  best  wive  them  We 
need  to  play  together,  and  perhap.  wor.h.p 
together  You  go  to  your  church  and  1  II 
io  to  my  church  and  well  both  walk  along 

'"""We'need  conciliation  too  in  a  coopera^ 
tive  the  ability  to  give  and  take  to 
yiJd  to  the  other  fellow  "o^  and  then,  to 
surrender  ,ome  of  our  so-caUed  rights  for 
harmony  and  the  common  good. 

Must  Get  Together 

The  need  for  thinking  and  working  to- 
gether    by    Producers    and    consumer,    w-s 
strewed  in  the  remarks  made  by  Mr..  Roy 
C    Weagley  of  Hager.town.  Md     Sh*  .aid. 
•It   «^m.   to   me    that,    .ince   the   farmer, 
w lo^'he    producer   of    raw    material,   is 
dei^ndent    upon    the   consuming   power  of 
SrriTple    and.    Iikewi.e.    the    con.umer 
depen'd^^pon     the     .u.ta.ned     producing 
power    of     agriculture    and     the     intere.t. 
^mmon    to   both    producer   and   con.ume 
f^r  outweigh   the  diver.ity  of   '"tere.t.    U 
iric^^al  that  the  effort,  of  both  be  united 
in  the  .ntere.t  of  the  common  good_ 

-We  dare  not  allow  cooperation  to  .tart 

and   .top   within   one  local   community,   it 

must    include   the  village,   and   town,  and 

extend  on  and  on.  . 

"The    two    great    factor,    necewary    in 

developing  cooperation  are  «1"";'°;;^,»X 
organization,  which,  of  cour«  »""•»  ^^'^'"7, 
adult,  a.  well  a.  youth,  but  !«  "»  ^^^7' 
mindful  that  it  i.  to  the  youth  of  today 
I^at  we  will  look  for  our  leader,  and 
pioneer,  of  tomorrow.  , 

"We  know  from  experience  that  the 
farmer  must,  first  of  all.  know  about  and 
'S:e  in  the  advantage,  of  c^J^'^- 
second,  he  must  practice  it.  because  ine 
length  of  any  organization  ••  '"'""^'^ 
only  by  the  loyalty  of  ^^\^^^^l*-ji^- 
third,  he  must  promote  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation among  hi.  fellow  citizen.^ 

She  .tressed  the  need  for  '^e  'nlire 
faimly  studying  and  working  t'^'^^"  °" 
ihT  problem,  of  cooperation.  clo..ng  he 
alk  with  the  statement  that.  So  let  our 
women  a,  mothers,  teach  their  ch' Wren  how 
To  T.^k  the  common  good  for  f-^^^^ 
lust  for  self  and  let  us.  as  neighbors  seek 
i  way  to  provide  for  all  our  community  an 
^uaf  RocS  and  let  us  represent  in  all  o 
^r  relationships  the  joy  of  pleasing  our 
neighbors  as  well  as  ourwlve.^^ 

Mr..  JoM^ph  S  Brigg.  of  Yardley.  Pa^. 
who  wa.  Chairman  of  the  '^om^n^Corn- 
mittee  in  1934.  strewed  a  new  kind  of 
pion^ring  that  is  needed  m  America^ 
^^s  pioneering  is  necewary  ^-f-^,f^ 
problems   of    a   better    rural   life,    the   idea 


being    expressed     that    coo.^-i at.on     is    the 
means  to  attain  this  end      She  siid 

•■Other    great    pioneer    leaders    «»'»"" 
named   to   the  general   public   have   carried 

i;.„  .K^ir  visions  of  economic  justice. 

Ly"  organizinK    successful    cooperative    or- 
ganizations to  meet  everyday  needs      Kng 
frnd   and    the   Scandanuvu.n   countries   are 
outstanding  as  the  homes  of  the  cooperative 
movement  in  economic  life 

Adult  Study  Encouraged 

••The  study  of  their  methods  and 
successes  IS  beimj  more  and  more  emphas.z^ 
ed  Adult  education  in  those  c«>"n<r  «» 
helped  bring  about  their  progress  More 
adult  study  will  do  the  sime  lor  us 

••The  study  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment, pa.t.  present  and  future  should  be  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  in  our  high  sch.K,ls 
and  colleges.  Adults  may  meet  this  need 
by  organizing  forums  and  s  udy  and 
dfscuss^^m  groups,  and  by  'ntroducing  the 
study  of  cooperation  into  existing  organiza 

*"*"»  as  adults  we  would  conscientiously 
devote  at  least  one  hour  a  week.  "n"y  ' 
Srcent  of  our  waking  hours,  to  definite 
K  and  discussion  of  the  co<,perat.ves 
and  their  possibilities,  the  wheels  of  progress 
would  lose  wjme  of  their  rust 

"  I  believe  when  small  groups  of  people 
deeply  interested  in  the  same  problems  and 
Searching  for  the  truth,  meet  at  regular 
Umes  for  interesting  presentation  and 
di^uwion.  adult  study  makes  rapid  and 
satisfactory  progress  r-^„„„ 

She  discussed  in  some  detail  the  Commu- 
nity Group  from   fiucks  (  ounly.  of   which 
^7 was  a'part.   which   studied   cooperat.on 
last  winter.    In  describing  it  she  s.id.     Uast 
wfnt^r  a  group  of   13  to  20  of  us  met  every 
Two  week,  to  study  cooperatives  the  world 
over      We  used  books  and  pamph  ets  sup- 
^i;«l    bv    Dr     Lyons    and    Mis     (.raham 
^':?es.or    Neissl'y    of    State    College    also 
eave   us  sources  of   information       At   each 
mating    one    or    two    presented     a     short 
^t^ew  of  the  subject  for  the  evening,  and  a 
Leneral  discussion  followc-<l      We  assernbled 
m  one  of  our  homes  at  H  P^  M    and  after  a 
few  minute,  of    sociability  devotee!  our    ime 
lr.;ducation.l    efforts        After    -'-    'ruit 
for  refreshments,  we  departed  at   M)  P^  ^ 
We  did   not   spend   any   money   except   tor 
postcard  announcements,  and  we  gave  the 
project  no  publicity  l>ecau.e  a  small  group 
make,  belter  progress 


How  One  Group  Worked 

••Our  group  took  in  a  radius  of  some  ten 
mile.  We  mvited  leaders  in  our  agr.cu  tural 
Organizations  and  a  few  key  l^eople  (alway. 
hu.band.  and  wives)  if  poss.b  e.  T  he  fir.t 
meetmg  was  in  late  NovemlK,r.  and  we 
^^pped  in  the  Spring  A  questionnaire 
used^t  the  first  gathering  determined  the 
IJuSects    to    be    studied    and    the    time    of 

""Dr"*Kerns.    m   his  address,    presented   a 
summary    of     the     "Platforrn     l^'«="'«'°" 
conducted    by    women    of    the    Inter  State 
Milk    Producers"    Association        In    picking 
UD  the  •'loose  end,",  he  said; 

•We  talk  a  great  deal  about  cooperat.on 
but  seldom  do  anything  about  it  What 
do  we  do  about  it  when  we  go  back  home. 
We  are  taken  with  the  significance  ot 
•working   together",   and   the   minimum   is 

''""There  is  a  need  for  developing  »ol.dar.ty 
m  the  farm  home.  Someone  has  said  that 
the  reawn  there  is  so  much  solidarity  in 
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the  farm  home  is  because  ather  meets  the 
boys  out  in  the  milk  shed  at  5:30  m  the 
morning,  and  mother  meets  the  d»ughte" 
around  the  dish  pan  m  the  evenmg.  I  his 
person,  however,  missed  the  thmg  that  was 
most  important,  that  the  only  way  we  can 
get  soUdarity  is  by  joint  participation  m 
enjoyable  activities. 

Must  Reach  Rural  Youth 

"The  rural  youth  situation  is  another 
significant  thing  about  which  »o...-l...r.B 
should  be  done  in  the  home  When  farm 
youngsters  have  difficulties  they  go  to 
their  parents  with  their  problems  last  of 
all  The  first  people  they  contact  are 
their  chums:  second  their  school  teachers : 
third  some  person  outside  the  schoolroom: 
fourth  their  mother  and  lastly  their  father^ 

"We  do  not  need  to  worry  too  much 
about  young  people  going  from  the  country 
to  the  city.  The  rate  of  population  increase 
in  the  city  is  only  about  half  enough  to 
keep  it  going  There  are  not  enough 
children  in  the  city  to  keep  the  population 
up  The  birth  rate  on  the  farm  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  is  necessary  there.  U  is 
perfectly  natural   that  half  the  farm  boys 
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and  girls  go  to  the  city,  and  that  is  perhaps 
as  it  should  be."  , 

A  summation  of  the  women  s  program 
was  given  at  the  second  njormng  »  session 
by  Mrs  E.  C.  Dunning  She  stressed  the 
need  for  an  active  participation  '"^oopera^ 
tive  affairs  by  the  wives  of  members  and 
the  boys  and  girls  in  their  families. 

Work  in  a  cooperative  organization  is 
just  as  hard  and  exacting  as  on  the  farm, 
a  situation  described  thus:  Just  «»  on  the 
farm,  where  father  and  mother  work,  hand 
;-  i,»«J  »«  K.illd  a  dream,  so  too.  in  our 
oreanization  must  we  work.  I  hose  ot  us 
who  have  done  this  work  in  our  orgenization. 
have  done  it  as  a  side  line  l-very  one  ol 
us  has  had  a  full  time  job  apart  from  this 
work  I  could  tell  you  of  long  hours  and 
wearied  minds  and  delayed  duties  I  can 
safely  say  for  all  of  these  women,  that  we 
have  been  glad  to  have  this  part  in  the 
building  of  an  organization  that  is  as  line 
and  as  big  and  as  splendid  as  is  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers"  Association. 

Speaking    of    educational     material    on 
cooperatives  and  their  work.  Mrs    Dunning 

'*' "There    is    a    sad    lack    of    cooperative 
material  available     not  only  in   the  organi- 


zation, but  in  the  country  Cooperation  i. 
so  new  that  it  has  not  developed  necessary 
literature.  We  should  like  to  have  a  pl«y 
contest,  in  which  the  boys  and  the  girl* 
as  well  as  the  members  themselves,  would 
have  occasion  to  write  a  cooperative  pUy_ 
There  is  a  demand  for  women  speakers  all 
over  the  territory,  in  many  cases  this  11 
the  only  way  we  can  gain  the  support  and 
confidence  of  our  women  and  through 
them,  of  our  children  We  hope  that  the 
organization  will  see  fit  to  return  a  small 
amount  of  money  to  the  locals  to  carry  on 

.      .  .-.:..      ....*U      «      manner     a«     in 

tneir     lilc«:ii"B<»     "• -  ,  , 

make    the    ineetings   a    real    event    for    the 
community." 

Local  Leaders  Speak 

In  demonstrating  the  results  of  thi» 
work  in  which  Locals  are  putting  forth 
more  complete  programs  f, ',•»»"«•»  t°  '''« 
entire  family.  James  Kenda  I.  President  of 
the  Fulton  County  Local,  and  Simon 
Downey  of  the  Washington  County  Federa- 
tion of  Locals  were  called  upon  to  outline 
briefly  their  experiences  and  their  impres- 
sions of  future  needs. 


Resolutions  Approved 


A  Resolution  to  Continue  Dairy 
Council  Milk  Educational  Work 

Whereas,  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  is  not  as  high  as 

it  should  be  and  .1.1 

Whereas,  the  well  directed  educational 
work  carried  on  by  the  Philadelphia  nter 
State  Dairy  Council  has  been  helpful  in 
maintaining  milk  consumption  in  this 
market  at  a  level  that  compares  favorably 
with  other  nearby  markets. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  that  we. 
the     members     of     the     Inter-State     Milk 
Producers'      As«>ciation      after     years     of 
experience  with  the  work  of  the  said  Dairy 
Council  do  hereby  endorse  its  helpful  activ- 
ities as   a   means  of  increasing  the  demand 
for  our   product   and   that   this  associatioii 
on    behalf    of    its    members    authorize    and 
direct  all  dealers  who  purchase  all  or  any 
of  our  milk  to  retain  from  the  price  which 
shall  be  due  to  us.  one  cent  from  each  one 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  purchased  by  them 
from  us  during  each  settlement  period,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  such  period  to  pay.  on 
our  behalf,  the  money  thus  retained  to  said 
Dairy  Council  for  services  rendered  to  us. 
whenever   such    payments  are   matched    in 
amount    by    similar    contributions    to    siid 
Dairy  Council  from  buyers  of  our  milk. 

Presented  by  Executive  Committee. 

A  Resolution  to  Impose  a  Five 
Cent  Additional  Tax  on  Oleo- 
margarine 

We  recommend  and  favor  legislation  at 
the    next    session    of    Congress    which    wi 
impose   a   five    cent    additional    tax   on    all 
oleomargarine  manufactured  and  sold  witfi- 
in  the  United  States. 

Studies  of  the  tax  structure  in  various 
states  have  indicated  that  butterfat  pays 
composite  taxes  of  from  eight  to  ten  cents 
per  pound  while  oleomargarine  carries  no 
such  corresponding  share  of  the  tax  burden 
In  all  probability  this  condition  also  exists 
with  reference  to  federal  taxes  and  we  feel 
that  the  proposed  five  cent  tax  will  equalize 
to  some  degree  the  discrepancy  between 
the  tax  burden  now  carried  by  dairy 
products  and  the  taxes  paid  on  oleomarga- 

\n  addition,  increased  sales  of  oleomar 
garinc  which   takes  place  whenever  butter 


prices    approach     any     satisfactory     level 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  establishment 
of  a  sound  dairy  program  under  the  Agri- 
cultural    Adjustment     Administration     as 
contemplated  by  Congress  and  will  m  time 
cause  a  breakdown   in   the  domestic  dairy 
industry  which  will  result  in  unto  d  harm 
to  dairy  farmers  and  to  the  general  public. 
In  this  connection  we  point  to  the  fact 
that    dairying    is    the    major    agricultural 
industry  of  this  country,  and  that  we  now 
have  confronting   this  industry   a   national 
problem  that  must  command  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  the  people  for  the  purpose 
of    determining    whether    oleomargarine,    a 
synthetic   product   made   in   imitation   and 
sold  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  undermine  the  dairy 
industry   and   not    carry    its   just    share   of 
local   state,  and  national  tax  burdens. 

Presented  by  Executive  Committee 

A  Resolution  to  Endorse  the 
Work  of  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Milk  Producers'  Federation 

Whereas  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation  has  performed  and 
is  performing  valuable  service  to  the  Dairy 
industry  of  the  nation  through  its  legislative 
activity,  its  research  and  its  wealth  of 
assembled  information  on  dairy  organization 
and      marketing      problems      and      related 

subjects  ,  , 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  that  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
continue  its  active  support  of  said  Federa- 
tion and  that  it  take  an  aggressive  part  in 
the  dairy  industry's  battle,  headed  by  the 
Federation,  to  obtain  a  5-cent  per  pound 
tax  on  all  oils  and  fats  imported  into  this 
country:  to  urge  passage  of  legislation 
prohibiting  movement  of  dairy  products  in 
inter-state  and  foreign  commerce  "om 
herds  not  officially  tested  and  found  free 
from  bovine  tuberculosis:  to  urge  a  tax  of 
$25  00  per  head  on  all  imported  dairy  cattle 

and  11- 

Bk  It  Farther  Resolved  that  this 
association  join  with  said  Federation  m 
commending  the  Federal  Government  in 
developing  a  program  for  the  eradication 
of  animals  affected  with  bovine  diseases: 
in  asking  southern  farmers  to  assist  the 
dairy  industry  which  purchases  from  them 


cottonseed  meal  worth  approximately  three 
times  as  much  as  the  cottonseed  oil  pur- 
chased by  the  oleo  industry 

Presented  by  Executive  Committee. 

A  Resolution  to  Prohibit  Ship- 
ment of  Oleomargarine  in  Inter- 
State  Commerce 

We  recommend  and  favor  that  legislation 
be  enacted  at  the  next  session  of  Congress 
which  will  prohibit  the  shipment  in  inter- 
state commerce  of  oleomargarine  into  a 
state  which  now  has  a  tax  on  this  product 
unless  such  interstate  shipments  pay  t fie 
tax  imposed  by  the  state  into  which  it  is 

shipped  ..  1       . 

The  oleomargarine  industry,  or  at  least 
some  parts  of  it.  at  the  present  time  are 
engaged  in  a  campaign  of  nullification  of 
state  statutes  through  the  use  of  interstate 
commerce  The  several  states  in  the  exercise 
of  their  taxing  power  are  entitled  to  coopera- 
tion from  the  federal  government  to  prevent 
a  few  selfish  interests  from  destroying  the 
policy  and  revenue  of  the  sovereign  states 
Presented  by  Executive  Committee 

A  Resolution  Urging  Coopera- 
tion Among  State  Milk  Control 
Boards  and  With  the  A.  A.  A. 

Whereas  State  Milk  Control  Boards 
operating  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  are 
authorized  by  law  to  establish  fair  trade 
practices  and  to  set  prices  that  should  be 
paid   to  producers  and  charged  consumers 

Whereas  the  trade  practices  and  price 
schedules  to  producers  now  in  effect  in  this 
milk  shed  as  set  by  the  various  milk  control 
boards  show  considerable  variation  and 
that  these  variations  are  causing  unrest 
and  discontent  among  producers 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  that  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
through  its  officers  make  every  effort  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  the  issuance  of  uniform 
regulations  and  orders  by  the  various  milk 
control  boards  operating  in  this  market, 
and  that  the  cooperation  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  be  obtained  to 
make  effective  such  orders  as  they  may 
apply  to  milk  moving  in  Inter-Stale  com- 
merce. 

Presented  by  Lxecutiot  Committee. 


Resolution  Authorizing  and  Di- 
M^Ung  the  Board  of  Directors 
[rDevelop  a  Plan  for  Reorganiz- 
ing the  Association 

Whfrkas  the  charter,  constitution  and 
Kvlaws    and    meml>ership    contract    under 
tWh     the     Inter-State     M.Ik     Producer, 
relation  is  now  operating  were  prepared 
^r  laws  that  existed  before  our  , .resent 
^pe»ative  laws  were  in  effect,  and 
"Thfreas  present  cooperative  laws  w^ 
^,!.rt   Reorganization  or.  what   is  believed 
:  basis  that  would  enable  in.»  «,»«.«.-.. 
to    render    more    effective    service    to    it. 

""t^rkfore  Be   It  Resolvkd  that  the 
Interstate     Milk     Producers'     Association 
l^mbled   in   Annual    Meeting   hereby   au- 
Se.  and  directs  its  Board  of  Direc  ors. 
acting  as  a  body  or   through  committees. 
?o  l"Sdy  plans  of  reorganization,  including 
Separative   laws   under   which    it    may   re 
oSe  and  new  contracts  with  members^ 
and  after  full  and  complete  study  proceed 
wUh  such  reorganization  and  then  presen 
The  new  set-up  and  contract  to  members  at 
ocal   and   district    meetings   for   signature, 
tie  and  conditions  under  which  the  new 
orTInization   shall   start   functioning   to   be 
Sed  by  the  Board  of  Directors     Under 
;r«.nd,tions  should  the  new  organization 
"tart  until  three  fourths  of  present  support- 
,n«  members  have  signed  new  contracts 
'"^Inasmuch  as  the  columns  of  |He  Rf-Vikw 
will  be  open  at  all  times  to  a  full  discussion 
Ilid^po^  of  progre«i  of  this  subject,  this 
resolution  is  approved 

A  Resolution  Requesting  Prompt 
Action  on   1936  and  1937   Basics 

Whereas  the  basic-surplus  plan  of 
Klling  milk  has  been  effective  in  controlhng 
production  and  especially  in  reducing  sea- 
sonal fluctuations  in  both  supply  and  price 

""whereas  this  market  has  been  virtually 
without  the  benefits  of  such  a  plan  during 
the  past  year  because  producers  have  not 
kno^  the  intentions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Milk  Control  Board  with  regard  to  pro- 
duction control  plans 


Tiikrefork  Be  It  Resolved  that  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
through  Its  officers  use  every  influence  at 
,,  command  in  urging  the  Pennsylvania 
Milk  Control  Board  to  develop  at  once 
production  control  plans  for    he  y«=»  » J^J^ 

and  1957  and  to  """""l^^/^T K'  ^i  W 
the  dairymen  of  the  Philadelphia  milk 
sh^  forthwith,  those  plans  to  include  the 
rnSiod  of  establishing  basic  allotments  fo 
mb  and  to  allow  the  establishment  of 
Zl\Zc  allotments  in  19.7  according  o 
each  prtKlucers  sales  during  certain  l^^b 
months  to  lie  announced  in  advance. 


tlllLiia   I*-'  ''*-  "- ,_ 

Bf.    It    Iurther    t\Es<)Lvi-.L.    i..«^ 


u_ 


officers  of  the   Inter-State  Milk  Produce" 
Association     also    use    every     '"fl^""^    « 
E  command  to  obtain  the  establ.shrnent 
of  basic  allotment,  on  the  same  basis  over 
the    entire    milk    shed    provided,    however, 
hatihe  plan  approved  by  'be  Penn.ylvanui 
Milk  Control  Board  is  considered  by  them 
as  fair  and  equitable  and  further  provided 
that  our  officers  \^  instructed  to  use  every 
effort  to  prevent  the  distributors  from  using 
this  basic  surplus  plan  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  producers. 

Resolution  for  1935  Annual 
Meeting  of  1.  M.  P.  A. 

We  the  members  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  suggest  that  the  «nt"-S»»«^ 
Milk  Producers'  Association  have  Pr'nted 
on  the  flap  of  their  ballot  envelopes  he 
following    "Have  you  signed  your  ballot > 

Women's  Committee 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  future  o 
our  organization  depends  upon  development 
o"  the  cooperative   spirit   of  our   youth   of 

And  Whereas  our  women  are  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  training  and  develop- 

nnlrFORTBE  iT  R-^V'^'d  of 
committee  be  appomted  from  the  Board  of 
DiVectors  to  work  with  the  Women  s  Com^ 
m  t^  to  arrange  a  definite  set-up  through 
which  they  may  ""^  °." /^*  .^^^  JJ^ 
projects  necessary  to  t»^e  '"'f  "V  ^^re 
cation   of    the    membership    families,    more 
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especially  the  youth,   throughout   the  milk 

'^''^       Submitted  bu     ^Tr  '^'T'w^a/ 

Mcrcersburg  Local. 

At  a  Meeting  of  Everettstown. 
Kingswood  and  Mt.  Pleasant 

I  ocalsof  Inter  State  Milk  P^od"""'  A'!^' 

.  k»l,l     Ht  I  renchtown.  November  n. 

V^Sthe^^follo^ling    resolutions     were    pro- 

'-T^.E^totS.^.xK.soLVEDthat^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
»    financial   .tatement    of   the    In^er-Mate  s 

hetter  price  for  his  milk 

Bf  It  Resolved  also  that  more  informa^ 
,.on  in  regard  to  Inter  State  proceedings  f.e 

,.en  in  -"^/j^AsHcraftJY.  , 

Kingwood  l.ocat 
(Additional  provisions  were  contained  in 
ih}  same    "esoLtion    but    were    disapproved 
't;  tlTcoZiltee.   the  convention   approving 
the  committee's  report.) 


One  Nominee  Per  District 

Whereas    there    seems    to    If    ^  J^'^ 
strong  sentiment  among  the  members  of  the 

nter  State  Milk  Producers  Association  Jo 
have  the  amendment  to  the  "vLaws. 
providing  for  the  election  of  tbe  D.-tor. 

n  their  respective  districts.  ch«ngect  to 
Lit  the  number  of  nominees  to  l>e  sub^ 
Sted  to  the  annual  meetmg  to  the  number 
of  directors  to  be  elected 
°  T  EREFORE  Be  It  Resolved  tha  any 
eligible  member  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  the  nominee  and 
CnlT  b^»  or  her  name  shall  be  Pr-ted  on 

the  ballot  at  the  ensumg  annual   meeting. 

except    m    case   of    a    tie    vote     when    both 

names  shall  be  printed  on  the  ballot . 
Submilied  by     George  R   ^-;^„2;X„/ 
(Approved  by   Resolutions   Committee  for 

action  by  Board  ) 


Making    the  Local  Effective 


WILLIS    KERNS 

Extension  Rural  Sociologist,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

I  "Educational  and  Soc.al  growth   (or   the   harm   ra-n  ^ 

»  am  confining  my  -""t»  «° '^.^'^^ml  The  tc"l  AM<^ia.i°n  Effective.- 
cular  time  to  be  more  significant.     Making  ine  u  n,ed    to    you 

Yeaterday  afternoon.  Dr.  Li"'nger  in  h'»  '^^;^  P  „,  ,„,,  a,«,. 
„me  auggeation,  on  the  XK"T^S \"e«mS^e.  that  the  local 
ciationa.  He  develoj^d  'l>'„j'  -J^l^^a  the'engine  to  be  u»d  a,  a 
organization   should   take.     ri"=  y^"  .  •        „!,,,»  they  want  to  go.      It 

vehicle  by  your  local  ■r."'-'''''P  '"  f  ,'  ^  That  engine;   to  suggest   the 

«L'±„^t  ^ar/t  it^;:rt"cotiratr '■'the  human  lactors  involved 

in  its  operation.  ^.^nrlnrted  from  one  of  its  coaches. 
About  a  year  ago  there  was  a  good  ^"-J^^^j^^^^^^^^  ^ere  on  the  pro- 
deal  of  talking  and  newspaper  com-  ;^;"^\ff  presidents  of  the  com- 
ment about  the  record  breaking  trip  gram  ^^e  p^es  d  ^^j^^^^r. 
from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  Oty  P^^'^^^^^^^'  Jf  designer  of  the 
made  by  a  streamhne  train.      The  ^^   -«meer.^^^^   .^^^^^^^^^       ^^^ 

morning  of  the  arrival  of  the  train      "^;"-        j^       „„    this   program   was 
in  New  York  City  a  broadcast  was      last   spcaKer   on 


an  Important  person  m  the  f^eld  of 
locomotive    engineermg.     President 
Gray,  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
Remarking    on    the    success    of    the 
trip  he    said  this.     "After    all    me- 
chanical inventions  have  been  made; 
after  all  improvements  known  to  de»iKn"s 
and  technicians  have  been  developed:  and 
after  all  of  the  mechanical  intricacies  that 
can  be  devised  by  the  mind  of  man  have 
»,een   introduced,   we   have   yet   to  consider 
the  most  important  element  in  engineering 
the  human  factor  "     And  it  seems  to  me 
that    this    factor    is    no    less    important    m 
establishing  and  managing  local  cooperative 
associations. 

Need  for  Solidarity 

As  I  came  into  this  ballroom  this  morn- 
ing I  passed  under  an  arch  on  which  was 
pictographically  presented  the  orgaiiization 

Cf  tife  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asw- 
ciation  The  bottom  blocks  on  either  side 
were  labelled  "Membership         Upon  these 
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were  blocks  labelled  /  Locals  and  upon 
these  in  turn  were  Local  Officers  .Ui- 
rectors".  "l-.xcculive  Committee  .  Meld- 
men"  and  "Orficers.  At  tl.e  ai>ex  of  this 
arch,    and    forming    the    keystone    was    the 

most  mtang.ble.  V.'.t  P-':»^"P»  *MorT'" 
significant  element.  M'^'^^ership  Mo  ale  _ 
There  is  no  question  but  wha  this  block 
belongs  where  it  is  It  is  the  cohesive 
element  which  binds  all  related  workers  into 
a  unified  group.  The  block.  "Membership 
.  .  1  ••  ■  :_  .u..  ,;«Kt  r-.li.f-»'  the  kevstonc 
of"the"asiaJi:.tVo'n.'for  without  .t  the  entire 
structure  would  collapse  There  must  be 
developed  among  the  membership  of  the 
local  associations  a  feeling  of  belonging- 
ness".  esprit  de  corps,  or  as  Dr.  biddings 
would  say.  a  "we  "  feeling. 

Build  a  Better  "Feeling" 

It   has   been    my   observation    that    with 
reference    to    the    Intcr-Stite    locals    there 
ha.  not    been   develope.l   a     »8h   degree  cj 
•Dlidarity    among    the    membership  _        loo 
much  of  the  feeling  is  that  the  Producer  is 
selling  his  milk  to  the  association,  and  that 
the  association  Is  something  apart  from  the 
producer  himself.     And  perluips  there  is  a 
basis  for  this  feeling.      If  a   high  degree  of 
organizationcl    consciousness    is    to    l>e    cJe- 
veloped.     It     must     be    developed    by     the 
membTrs    themselves    from    the    group    up. 
It  can  not  be  developed  by  super-imposmg 
ideas    from    above.        One    of    your     most 
important    problems   then    is    to    make    the 
member  feel  that  he  end  his  neighbors  make 
up  the  assacittinn 

Particularly  is  a  fechng  of  solidarity 
among  the  membership  signifies nt  in  a 
period  of  low  prices  1  dare  s.y  ^^'^^  '^ 
^e"  feeling  developed  by  i^nd  present  in 
the  Dairymen's  League  locals  has  been  a 
major  element  in  their  havmg  been  able  to 
go  through  the  depression  years  in  the  way 
in  which  they  have  The  most  imp..rtant 
membership  problem  today  is  developmg 
loyalty  among  the  membership  so  as  to 
prevent  the  producer  breaking  away  from 
The  organized  buyer  of  milk  when  he 
receive,  an  offer  from  an  unorganized 
buyer    at    which    he    thinks    is   a    favorable 

''"And  we  need  this  sime  thing  organiza- 
tion consciousness  in  all  of  the  rest  of  our 
rural  organizations  For  just  as  hdmund 
Burke  has  s^iid.  rural  communities  need 
to  be  knit  together  for  the  cominon  good; 
no  men  can  act  with  effect  who  do  not  act 
in  concert;  no  men  can  act  with  confidence 
who  are  not  bound  together  with  common 
opinions,  common  affections,  common  activ- 
ities and  common  interests. 


Near  But  Not  Together 

Recently  I  was  reading  a  book  by  "AE.". 
the  pen  name  of  George  Russel       an  Irish- 
man    one     of     the     clearest     thinkers     on 
matters   pertaming   to   rural   life   that   last. 
or   anv   other   century    has   produced.      lie 
makes'   an   important    point    when    he   says 
this.   "The  farmers  in  America   remind  me 
of  concrete  without  enough  cement   in   it 
and  he  says  a  whole  speech  in  one  sentence. 
The  farmers  in  America  remind  one  ot  the 
sands    on    the    beach         I'armers,    I'ke    the 
sands,  live  close  together.     Physically  they 
are  side  by  side,  but  attitudinally  they  may 
be    miles    apart,    and    may    have    little    in 
common  except  chemical  m  ike- up.       Mere 
physical    continuity    means   nothing.        I  he 
thing  most  important  is  attitude      And  the 
farmers,  like  the  s  mds  on  the  beach,  when 
the    various    forces     social,    political,    eco- 
nomic    play  upon  them,  move  in  individual 
and      several      directions     do      not      move 
conccrtedly   in  a  given  direction   toward   a 
purposed     goal.  The     development     of 

organization  consciousness  on  the  part  ot 
the  membership  is  a  function  worthy  of 
TCrious  consideration. 


Problems  of  Inter-State  Locals 


The  problems  with  which  the  local 
association,  of  the  Inter-State  are  faced  are 
highly  comparable  to  the  problems  which 
affect  most  rural  organizations 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  something  ol 
a  lack  of  interest  in  the  local  association, 
and  likely  there  are  some  real  reasons  tor 
this  lethargy.  In  one  local  annual  meelmg 
this  fall,  for  example,  out  of  more  than  IW 
members    of    the    local    20  were    Pre«^"t 

.    .  J    _:_l,»         It    tnr.k    fullv     n 

ana  ii  v»a»  tx  r.^^^  •••» —     -  i  i    u„ 

minutes  to  find  someone  who  would  be 
willing  to  come  to  this  Annual  Meeting  as  a 
delegate     with  expenses  paid. 


WILLIS  KERNS 


Some  are  not  interested  in  the  association 
because  they  feel  that  the  benefits  accruing 
from  it  are  not  worth  the  bother  m  going 
Commonly  attendance  is  bad;  and  the 
people  do  not  participate  in  the  meetings, 
but  act  rather  as  trolley-car  type  of  indi 
viduals  who  come  in.  fold  their  hands, 
twiddle  their  thumbs,  and  sit. 

A  second  problem  of  your  local  associa- 
tion is  the  lack  of  adequate  leadership^ 
Many  of  the  leaders  are  unfamiliar  with 
many  phases  of  the  program  Some  are 
self-conscious  and  timid;  some  utilize  poor 
leadership  techniques:  and  some  are  blessed 
with  an  attitude  that  is  not  conducive  to 
harmoniou.  functioning  of   the  local  asso 

ciation.  /    .■        i        i 

A    third    major    problem    of    the    local 
association     is     the     lack     of     satisfactory 
programs.      Too  often   the   program   is  not 
adapted    to   the   needs   of   the   community^ 
Commonly     the     recreational     and     social 
aspects  of  the  meeting  are  entirely  omitted. 
Many    times   the  educational   features   are 
of    limited    value,    or,    are    of    value    to    a 
limited  group  only.     Business  is  commonly 
ineffectively  conducted:  introductions  com- 
monly   are    poorly    made.       Responsibility 
for    certain     phases    of     the    program    are 
indefinite  or  are  not   adapted   to  the  indi 
viduals  who  are  designated  to  carry  them 
out. 

Over-Organ  ization 

Many  communities  are  over-organized 
The  various  organizations  that  are  present 
in  community  life  make  such  demands  upon 
the  time  of  the  individuals  resident  there 
that  they  have  little  opportunity  for 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Inter- 
State  locals,  and  ao  competing  events  is  a 
problem  to  be  contended  with. 

Most  of  the  local  associations  have  their 
financial  difficulties  No  money  is  made 
available   to    them    to   make   provision    lor 
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program  feitures.  and  any  money  expended 
in  developing  sitisfactory  progr  irns  (with 
the  exception  of  h  ill  rent)  must  be  borne 
person  illy  by  the  individuals  responsible 

Then.  too.  we  could  point  out  a<ldition»l 
difficulties   such   as   lack   of    meeting   place*  1 

We  could  point  out  the  existence  of  malig. 
nant  attitudes,  of  petty  jealousies  which 
are  present,  in  great  or  less  degree,  in 
many  local  organizations  and  carry  with 
them  disrupting  tendencies. 

Means  of  Attaining  Strong 
Locals 

If  the  locals  of  the  association  are  going 
to  attain  strength  and  solidarity  there  are 
some  8|Hcific  steps  that  must  be  taken 

lirst    of    all.    the    meml)ership    must   be 
interested    to    a    degree    greater    than    that 
which    now    exists        Probably    one   of    the 
best  means  of  securing  interest  of  members 
IS  through  their  participation  in  the  various 
asiJects  of  the  program     Therefore,  it  seems 
imperative  that  you  urge  the  acceptance  of 
responsibility   and    meml)ership   activity  in 
the  solution  of  all   local   affairs      1  his  will 
aid    in    developing    a    feeling    of    ownership 
which   individual    memlx.rs   should   possess 
When   new    metnbtrs   are   admitted    to   the 
association  perhaps  they  should  be  sanction 
ed  by  the  local  officers  of  the  community  in 
which     thev     reside  When     leaders     are 

elected  who  are  to  represent  the  locals  in 
the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  every  effort 
possible  should  l«-  made  to  make  the 
individual  memU-rs  feel  their  rcspoiisibility 
for  the  <|u.ility  of  the  iiersjns  elected.  I  his 
will  havt  the  influence  of  developing  the 
feeling  of  individual  responsibility. 

Then  loo.  it  s.  ems  highly  significant 
that  the  women  have  a  larger  sh.iro  in  the 
program  than  that  which  they  now  enjoy 
I  was  interested  in  a  remark  made-  yester_ 
day  by  Mrs  I  larry  Willi..nis  of  Marylaiid 
wlio  forcefully  poinle<l  out  that  women  do 
not  attend  bed  meetings  nor  are  they 
active  in  the  functions  of  the  leicals^ 

We  talk  a  great  deal  al)out  the  Women  s 
Program,   but    I    um   frank   to  suggest   that 
the  Women's  Program,  as  far  as  the  Inter- 
State  is  concerne-d.  exists  only  m  the  minds 
of  certain  of  its  leaders,   and  therefore  has 
little  actual   practical   significance.      Appre- 
ciating the  visionary  thinking  that  has  been 
elone  in  this  connection  it   remains  evident 
that    the    program    conceived    neeels    to    be 
translated  from  the  office  to  the  field,      lift 
possibility    of    utilizing    the    resources    and 
energies  and  talents  of  the  women  are  great 
They  can  be  most   helpful   in  planning  the 
recreational   and   social   phases  of   the   pro- 
gram     in     being     res|X)nsible     for    suppers, 
entertainments,     and     the     facilitation     ot 
sociability. 


Give  Women  a  Part 

The  status  of  women  in  this  association 
is  comparable  to  the  status  of  women  m 
practically  all  of  the  milk  marketing 
cooperatives  throughout  the  country.  I  he 
administration  is  beginning  to  re-alize  that 
here  is  a  potentially  significant  group  which 
can  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  successlul 
functieming  of  the  loci  Most  of  the 
cooperatives  have  just  awakened  to  this 
realization  and  are  "thinking  of  doing 
something  about  it." 

The  Dairymen's  League  is  the  exception 
to  the  above     In  this  cooperative  association 
the  women  have  played   a  very   important 
part    in   developing   social    and   educational 
programs,    both    in    the    local    and    district 
organizations.       The   Uague   has   mobilized 
the   interests  of    the   farm   women   through 
the  establishment   of  a   I  lome  Department 
in  their  eirganizati  m.     I   am  not  suggesting 
a    separation    of    the    memberslup    mto    a 
mens  group  and  a  weimen's  group.     In  the 
matter    of    corporate    action     there    is    no 
dichotomy     of     the    sexes        What     is     the 
problem  of  the  farmer  is  the  problem  of  the 
farmer's    wife.       Not    only    should    she    be 
made  partially  responsible  for  the  serving 
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of   meal,  and   the   providing   of   social   and 
recreational  programs,   but  also  she  sl.oul. 
^  well  informed  of  the  business  affairs  e.f 
tc  as«.c.ation      In  the  Dairymen  s  league 
,Je  play,  an  im|K,rtant  part   in  c"n  acting 
the  editors  of    newspapers   in    an   effi>rt   to 
spread   publicity  of   the  cooperative   move 
r^ent.    through    article,    supplieel    to    them 
^om  the  central  organization      They  have, 
.^distributed  material  through  the  rural 
!chools    and     local    organizatiems.     and     in 
ma^  ca«.s  have  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
S   the  cooperation  o     the  l<.cal   scliex. 
!"-!.":,  in  >«.rvin«  milk  dishes  with  school 
lunches,  and  otherwise  aiejing  in  increasing 
milk  consumption  generally. 

'The  «:cond  means  of  attaining  strong 
local  associations  is  through  the  planning 
oTsa.isf-ctory  programs  and  a  -"^'-'-y 
program  doe.  not  consist  of  three  hours  >f 
Speech  making  Someone  has  suggested 
thaTa  good  program  contains  some  edu- 
cation. Lme  recreation  and  some  inspira- 
S  Some  of  the  locals  might  like  to  add 
to  this  "some  food"  upon  certain  occasions 

Good  Programs  Needed 


to  time  or  they  may   unite  into  an  inter- 

gre>up  council.  ,       .  .    k.. 

Needs  that  are  already  Ixing  met  by 
existing  community  organizations  should 
not  receive  too  great  attention  by  the 
Inter  State  locals  A  job  which  is  alreaeiy 
lH;ing  well  done  should  not  be  tampered 
with  If  the  social,  eelucational.  recreational, 
spiritual  needs  of  a  particular  community 
are  l>eing  met.  a  new  organization  just 
developing  a  program  m  that  .«""'^""'  ^ 
should  not  include  these  things  in  its 
activity  Only  by  working  together  with 
other   groups  can   these  determmations   be 

t 

iiicujr 

How  the  College  Can  Help 


Programs,   if   they   are   to   be  successful 
must  be   the  result  of  long   time  planning, 
rd   of    group    effort        I  urthermore.    they 
mu.t  be  carefully  set  up  and  rriade  attractive 
J^the  local  community.      I  hey  "ho^l^  b« 
adapted  to  the  occasion;  they  »houW  fit  the 
nJ^s  of  the  community;  they  should  have 
vt^etv   and   balance;   they   should   give   al 
who    wish    an    opportunity    to    take    par 
With    this    as    the    background,    an    under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  immediate 
problls  of  the  marketing  of  fluid  milk  can 
be  more  easily  develope<l. 

Wg     locals     can     be     attained     and 
maintained  only   if   the  leadership   is  be,  h 
^nscientious  and  intelligently  aware  of  its 
function.     Local  organization  leaelers  must 
bTtrained.    This  may  be  e^one  by  gradually 
^rr«.in«    the    responsibility    of    the    local 
organ"  at'onthrourW  local  leadership  tra.n- 
TnJ  schools,   and   by   conferences  of   srH^cal 
groups  and   of   group  leaders.      >»   may   be 
done    through     regular    courses    of    study 
through   emphasis  at   the   annual   meeting, 
or  by   means   of   materials   which   are   prc^- 
vided       If   leaders  are  adc<,uately   trained, 
if  they  have  the  proper  appreciation  of  their 
job.  and  if  they  have  the  technie.ue  for  exe^ 
cut ing  their  function  properly,  we  will  have 
balanced  programs;   business  will   ^e  f-^ 
Uvely     conducted:     introductions     will     be 
r  .fitly  made;  and  a  membership  will  arise 
wfich  is  participating  in   the  affairs  of  the 
riSiation.     "Give  light  and  the  people  will 

find  their  own  way.  .    .        ,u„    Ural 

Any  program  developed  by  the  local 
.«^c"ation  which  can  be  eMH^cted  to  be 
helpful  must  be  pointed  in  the  direction  o 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  j>eople.  1  h  s  of 
wtTrVe  is  impo«i.ble  unle«i  first  of  all  those 
Te^Tare  determined.  Therefore,  wha  are 
the    needs    of    the    people    in    your    local 

""oTgaliStions  must  make  changes  from 
time  to  time,  changes  in  the  plan  of  the 
organization,  and  changes  in  the  things 
Xch  they  do.  But  whatever  the  ce,urse 
rhelocal  a«ociation  takes,  it  must  cont.nu^ 
Illy  study  Itself;  must  continually  keep 
'nformed  regarding  its  own  needs;  and  must 
deliberately  attempt  to  meet  whateve 
needs  are  known  to  be  present  "ack  of 
this  attempt  must  be  purpose  and  pl«n"'"8^ 
A  thorough-going  program,  then,  consis  s  in 
purposing     in  planning     and  m  projecting 

Getting  Along  Together 

The  fifth  means  of  attaining  strong  local 
associations  is  through  their  activity  m 
getting  along  with  other  groups  and  among 
?hemsllves.  Groups  must  learn  to  work 
with  each  other  if  ihey  are  to  b«^  most 
effective  Such  relationships  can  be  im 
proved  by  uniting  efforts  on  common 
projects.  Also,  the  different  leaders  of  the 
organization  may  meet  m  council  from  time 


There  are  some  definite  ways  in  which 
the  personnel  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
n  ll^  states,  wholly  or  partially  included 
m     the     Philadelphia    milk    shed,     can     l^ 

''*"'}'' They  can  assist  m  analyzing  the  need, 
of  people  in   rural  communities. 

2  They  can  aid  in  projecting  discussion 
programs  by  means  of  which  .r"-'  P^j';':;; 
will  become  more  nearly  conscious  of  their 

own  neexl..  ,  ,        .•    _  ;„    l,„ln 

}    They    can  perform  a  function  m   help 

mg    to    pUn     well  rounder!     and    balanced 

i.roKrams     and      balance^d      programs      are 

m^^^ive       The   Grange   M-^.-    -.^^g^ 

1875    at    the    National    convention    m    St^ 

ouis  said,    "We    must    get    together,    play 

oiether.  s'lng  together,  think  together  and 

work   together   if   there   '«  K°'"«,. '"  ^/"^ 

good    arising    fre>m    our   efforts.       made    an 

important   contribution   to  people  who  are 

attempting  to  plan  -^  --"^Vrm"  U  e 
4.  The  Colleges  can  Ik:  ''clpful  m  the 
provision  of  program  material  >"'"[- 
sociology  extension  at  State  %"'»^«^/  ^ 
example,  we  have  some  30  or  ^^  "V  "^^ 
Kraplc^  programs  that  are  available  to 
^^^al  leaders'  through  their  county  agr. 
cultural  extension  associatiori  office,  free  ot 
charge  The  material  includes  suggestions 
on  lames,  picnics,  celebrations,  special 
days    and  the  like,  and  are  yours  for  the 

"s^We  can  also  be  helpful  in  the  training 
of  the  local  leaders  in  helping  them  to  be 
^o,e  effective  Throughout  the  state.  I 
Swe  havrbeen  holding  local  leadership 
conferences  in  which  we  take  up  the 
problems  of  community  organizations  and 
Uie  methods  of  meeting  these  problems^ 
This  too,  can  be  arranged  for  through  the 
county  agents  or  the  home  economics  repre- 

'"g'"  The  colleges  can  be  helpful  in  giving 
local  leaders  a  higher  appreciation  of  Ithe 
possibilities  of  community  organization  by 
means  of  which,  forces  operative  in  com- 
munUy  life  can  be  coordinated  and  jomt 
activity  sponsored 


4  Train  your  U.cal  leaders  that  they 
may  function  more  effectively 

5  Include  the  entire  family  m  the  pro- 
gram of  the  local  Wome|n  and  young  folk 
can  cemtribute  significantly  ,;„„„„ 

r,  Strive  for  maximum  participation  on 
the  Dart  of  your  membership 

7      Provide    the    leaders    with    program 

'"Tlbve     more     meetings     .>er     year 
probably  fe,ur      It  is  impossible  to  develop 
a  feeTing  of  "bele.ngingness  "  with  one  annual 

'"f'Make   some   provision    fo^    P-^^'^'"/^ 
the  local  associatie,n  with  limited  funds  for 

"7;r'Tcoi;;::ti;;n^;rthe  annual  meet- 
ing   hold  a  separate  session  for  the  worrien 
but  hold  it  at  a  time  which  eloes  not  cemfl.ct 
w"  h  tile  business  meeting  of  the  assoenat.on^ 
Tbe    women     should     learn     ...ore    of       he 
business     organization     and     the     .essential 
purpose  of  the  association^ 
'     lUretofore    the    Inter-State    Milk    Pro- 
ducers'    Association     has     conce  ne-d     i  se  » 
solely    with    the    material    aspects   <  t    agr. 
culture;    it    has   concerned    itself    with   eco- 
nomic advantages  accruing  to  its  member- 
ship    This  should  continue  to  be  its  major 
Stion  but  in  the  pursuit  of  that  function 
certain  other  elements  need  to  be  consider- 
^     "Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone     and 

Smparably  mans  "^S-"-""""'  •  "^m 
endure  unless  they  have  room  w  hin  them 
for  social,  recreatie.nal,  inspiration . I.  and 
Sucltionkl  participation  unless  they  have 
room  within  them  for  self-expression  and 
contmued    growth  I  lum.n     f-^^to"    f-.e 

paramount.  l-or  from  whateve.r  angle  t^« 
viewed,  it  becomes  mere  isin^ly  apparent 
ZTThe  basis  of  rural  civilization  is  the 
people  who  live  on  the  land. 


Looking  Ahead 


In  our  discussion  so  far  1  have  tried  to 
point  out  the  necessity  of  eleveloping 
dlidarity  and  organizational  consciousnes, 
among  the  membership.  Secondly.  1  have 
Tggefted  some  of  the  problems  with  wh|ch 
'he  Inter-State  locals  are  now  facejd. 
Thirdly.  I  have  indicated  the  means  by 
which  these  problems  can  be  met  and 
strong  local  associations  developed.  And 
fourth.  I  have  shown  how  we  as  state  and 
federal  educational  workers  can  l>c  used 
in  helping  you  to  meet  your  own  needs 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  offer  for 
your  consideration  ten  suggestions  ten 
commandments  which  1  »f ''7*= .  ^'"  !;;= 
helpful  in  making  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation more  effective. 

1  Broaden  your  local  programs,  t  Ian 
your  program  to  include  social,  recreational 
and  educational  activities. 

2  Adapt  the  program  to  the  needs  of 
the  local  community 

^     Cooperate  with  other  organizations  m 

the  local  community. 


More  Profit  from  Clean 
Herds 

Speaking  of  Bang's  disease.   Pro- 
fessor   Bradt  of    Cornell  University 
says:     "In     general,     the     heaviest 
infection  is  found  in  herds  maintain- 
ed through  the  purchase  of  replace- 
ments.    Dairymen  who  raise  young 
stock  f^nd  that  many  of  their  herds 
are   free   of    Bang's   disease   or    that 
the  number  of  infected   animals   is 
relatively  small.  Figures  based  on  all 
tests  made  under  the  federal  plan  ot 
eradication,     indicate     that     fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  cattle  tested  react  on 
the  f^rst  test  but  only  four  per  cent 
show  infection  on  the  second  test. 

"Progress  in  the  control  of  Bang  s 
disease  in  New  York  has  been  steady 
during  the  past  year.  Since  last  fall, 
more  than  20.000  cattle  have  been 
blood-tested  under  the  federal  plan. 

Professor  Bradt  says   he  believes 
the  trend  is  toward  greater  activity 
in   the  control  of   Bangs  disease  in 
this  state,   and   that  dairy  farmers 
find  that  once  they  eliminate  Bang  s 
disease,  commonly  known  as  conta- 
gious abortion,  from  their  herds,  that 
losses  through  lower  milk  production 
and  breeding  troubles  are  consider- 
ably  reduced.      Sellers  of  cows  are 
finding     that     the    demand     is    for 
blood-tested  cows  or  for  cows  from 
herds  that  are  free  of  Bang's  disease 
as  shown  by  the  blood  test. 


"Laff  every  time  you  pheel  tickled, 
and  laff  once  in  a  while  anyhow." 
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Dairy   Market   Problems 


Dn   ROQER  B.  CORBETT, 

Senior  Extension  Economist,  U.  S.  D.  A. 


milk  moves  out  of  the  state  So  much  of  the 
milk  is  in  Inter  State  Commerce  that  this 
problem  of  relationships  between  the 
states  and  the  federal  government  is  very 
important.  ,  .  ., 

Another  important  prooiem.  unc  luoi 
faces  all  of  us.  is  the  relationship  between 
control  agencies  and  our  cooperatives  If 
control  is  to  last  for  a  long  time,  just  wfiat 
is  the  place  of  the  cooperatives:-  1  hat  is 
not  clear  cut  at  the  present  time. 


.  .M  ct..  Of  thU  opportunity  o<  coming  "-"^  »"f  J„t'''„«,;V°"  ToW '!:'» 
I   K/i     It  E>,r.U»m<i         There  is  a  new  organization,  jusi  a  ycai   "•« 

i^lHiJe^t^^iS    „eo..s..    w.t. 

State:  thus,  this  meeting  is  your  meeting 


This  Northeastern  Dairy  Confer- 
ence is  a  producers'  organization; 
everybody  who  has  a  vote  is  a 
producer  representative.  It  covers 
the  so-called  twelve  northeastern 
states,  from  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia,  northeast  to  Maine.  In  an 
organization  of  that  size,  only  or- 
ganizations can  be  members.  1  he 
list  of  member  organizations  are: 

1 .  State  Dairymen's  Associations. 

2.  State  Farm  Bureaus. 

3.  State  Granges.  . 
In  addition  to  these  the  following 

Cooperative  Associations  are  mem- 

I.  The  New  England  Dairies 
which  is  the  big  organization  with 
headquarters  in  Boston. 

2  Cooperative  Dairy  Associates  operat- 
ing primarily  in  Vermont  and  selling  most 
of  its  milk  in  Boston. 

3  Local  Dairymen's  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, which  sells  in  and  around  Provi- 
dence.  Rhode  Island 

4.  Connecticut  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion with  offices  in  Hartford. 

5.  and  6  The  Dairymen  »  LefK"'  ^  »- 
operative  Association  and  Shefheld  rro- 
ducers'  Cooperative  Association,  each  oper- 
ating in  the  New  York  market. 

7.   Your      Inter-State     Milk     Producers 

Association.  njii    d 

8  The  Maryland  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers'   As«>ciation    with    offices    in    Balti- 

""9'' Maryland-Virginia     Milk     Producers* 
Association  operating  in  Washirjgton.  U.  C. 
Those   are   the   voting    members   in    the 
Northeastern   Dairy  Conference. 

All  Interests  Represented 

When  the  conference  was  set  up  in  New 
York  a  year  ago,  we  had  a  man  there  who 
said  he  was  not  satisfied  with  any  of  these 
organizations,  he  was  not  satisfied  that 
any  of  them  should  or  could  represent  hirn_ 
He  had  no  use  for  cooperatives  and  wanted 
to  have  some  other  representation,  f-mally. 
one  man  got  up  and  suggested  that  this  man 
organize  the  Independent  Order  of  Un- 
organized Dairymen.  This  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  organizing  the 
dairy  interests  of  the  northeast. 

In  addition  to  these  voting  members  there 
are  advisory  members  without  a  vote. 
Groups  which  take  part  in  the  organization 
but  do  not  have  a  vote  include: 

1.     Colleges  of  Agriculture  in  the  twelve 

states.  1   T-      1 

2      Vocational    Agricultural    I  eachers. 
3.     State  Departments  of  Agriculture. 


4. 
3. 


State   Milk   Control    Boards. 
The  large  buying  co-ops:  the  G.  L   F. 
and        Eastern        States        Farmers 
Exchange. 
The  Executive  Committee  is  the  policy- 
making body. 

The  State   Dairymen  s   Associations   are 
represented   on    this   comnjittee    by    f<alph 
Graham  from  New  1  lampsh.re.      1  he  State 
Granges  are  represented  by  David  Agans  o» 
New   lersey.     The  State  Farm  Bureaus  are 
represented  by  Arthur  Packard  of  Vermont^ 
There   is  also  a   member-at  large  to  which 
position  a  new  man  has  just  been  appt  inted. 
due  to  a  resignation,  and  that  m  »n  is  John 
Light    from    here    in    Pennsylvania         the 
dairy  cooperative  members  on  the  cominit- 
tee  are  W    P    Davis.  F    11    Sexauer.  and  1. 
W    1  leaps.     There  are  two  unofficial  mem- 
bers that   work  with   the   Executive  Com- 
mittee—J.    C.    Carrigan    of    Vermont,    the 
chairman,   and   myself,    temporarily   acting 

as  secretary.  -i-i       m     .u 

Why  has  the  organization.  I  he  North- 
eastern Dairy  Conference,  been  formed? 
There  have  been  new  problems  come  up 
since  the  depression  that  are  broader  than 
milk  sheds,  one  of  which  is  the  development 
of  milk  control.  Eleven  of  our  twelve 
states  have  some  form  of  Uw  having  to  do 
with  milk  control  In  addition  there  is 
the  Federal  Government  with  milk  licenses 
and   agreements. 

Gives  An  Organized  Voice 


It  was  felt  by  many  that  the  Northeast 
should  have  an  organized  voice  in  what  is 
done  in  Washington.    Dairy  leaders  thought 
that  if  all  the  cooperatives  could  be  brought 
into  one  organization   to  represent  you  as 
dairymen,  it  would  increase  the  power  this 
group  had  in  Washington      It  has  been  my 
experience  in  Washington  that  the  admin- 
istrators   welcome    this    kind    of       working 
together.      They    will    tell    you    that       We 
cannot  in  administration  go  ahead  of  what 
our   people   want  ".    and    they   are   glad   to 
have   an   organized    group   speak    for    pro- 
ducers.    They  welcome  your  group  sugges- 
tions and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
men  in  Washington  that  this  organization 
should  give  the  Northeastern  dairy  farmer 
a  large  voice  in  national  affairs. 

There  are  real  questions  to  deal  with  on 
the  relationships  among  the  different  states 
and  between  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  market  stability  and  controL 
There  are.  for  example,  six  states  interested 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed.  Cornpara- 
tively  little  progress  had  been  made  and 
it  was  felt  the  Northeast  Dairy  Conference, 
representing  the  whole  territory,  could  do 
a  great  deal  toward  clearly  defining  the 
relations  among  the  states  themselves  and 
between  the  states  and  the  federf)  goverrj- 
ment.     Eighty-five  per  cent  of  Vermont  s 


If  control  is  not  to  last  do  we  dare  permit 
our  cooperatives  to  be  weaker  organizations 
when  control  is  snapped  oft>      It  seems  to 
most  of  us  the  thing  to  do  is  to  get  around 
a  table  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding 
One  other  phase  that   may   seem  tar  re 
moved    is    the    relationship    between    this 
region    and   other   sections  of    the  country 
You  may  say  that  is  going  pretty  far  afield 
Let   me  just   point  out  one  set   of  facts  to 
you.     Following  the  War  it  happened  that 
the  numl>er  of  pounds  of  grain  which  could 
be    bought    with    one    pound    of    buttcrtat 
jumped  from  something  like   17  pounds  to 
JO   pounds,    a    very    large   increase.      What 
happened?     Figures  show  that  the  produc- 
tion  of    butterfat    in    the   central    west    in 
creased  by  leaps  and  bounds      They  began 
to  milk  cows.     At  first  blush  we  Sdy  these 
low  feed  prices  arc  the  best  thing  for  us  in 
the    Northeast.      But    let    us    think   of    the 
competition  that  is  sure  to  develop. 

It  looks  to  many  men  in  the  Northeast 
to  be  wise  that  we  have  an  organization 
to  face  such  problems  The  Northeastern 
Dairy  Conference  has  a  committee  tc.  deal 
with  such  questions  which  is  called  the 
Coordination  committee,  of  which  Uncle 
George  Putman.  President  of  the  New 
1  lampshire  Farm  Bureau,  is  chairman  and 
Dr.  M.  C    Bond,  of  Cornell  University,  is 

secretary  1  1       .u- 

Another  group  of  problems  faced  by  this 
organization  has  grown  out  of  disease  con- 
trol The  federal  appropriations  for  disease 
control  have  been  large  in  the  last  few 
years.        An      original      appropriation      tor 

feang-s  disease  was  $'7.<f  ).«>P  -'^^ 
Bencv     appropriations    of    $l2.lHn).UUU    lor 
tuberculosis    and    $1,000,000    for    mastitis 
having  been  made      The  question  came  up 
just    how    that    money    was    going    to    be 
divided   among   the  states,    and   it    seemed 
desirable  for  the  Northeast  to  have  a  com- 
mittee to  deal  with   these  questions        1  he 
disease   control    committee    of    the    North- 
eastern   Dairy    Conference    was    therefore 
established   and   has   had  something   to  do 
with    the    way    the    money    has    been    dis- 
tributed.    The  indemity  for  Bang  s  disease 
was  raised  $5  per  head  recently  on  other  than 
pure  bred  cattle.      I    think  our  committee 
also  had  something  to  do  with  that.     Prob- 
ably even  more  important  is  the  fact  you 
can  now  retest  for  Bang's  disease  until  you 
have  two  clean  tests.     This  is  helpful  to  all 
of  us  here  in  the  Northeast  who  want  to 
clean    up    Bang's.       Leon    Chapin    of    the 
Dairymen's    League    is    chairman    of    that 
committee   and    E    S.    Foster  of   the   New 
York  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  secretary. 


Cow  Replacements 

Another  problem  which  the  conference 
has  been  facing  is  that  of  dairy  herd  re- 
placements. Maybe  that  is  not  particular- 
ly interesting  here,  but  you  will  find  in 
Northern  New  York,  Vermont.  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine  a  lot  of  producers  having 
a  surplus  of  cattle  for  sale.  In  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island  you  will  find  the 
dairymen    have   decided    that    they    might 
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better  buy  tl'^ir  replacements  thi.n  raiso 
?hem  That  .H  hIso  Irur  m  ( )ran»..-  (  onnly. 
New   York         New    Urs.y   ru.s.s  f.-wcr   rr 

placements  t-r  ''-/V,  --  »'-"  «-'""" 
Connecticut  or   KIuk1<:   Island 

Producers  in  th.He  near  n.arkit  areas 
are  goin«  to  Wmconsm  for  .h.:.r  rrpla,-.- 
ments  1  s.t  .ne  ev.nmK  .n  .1..-  homj-  o  a 
Tow  'leal.r  in  Rhode  Island  He  ..lied  a 
man  m  Wmconsm  on  the  teUph..iu-  who  was 
^cretary  of  an  organ./,  tlu.n  '<'«;>l  <"«";■ 
Tnd  •"  a  brief  conversation  tol.l  that  mm 
tha,  he  wanted  «  e.rload  of  rows      I  le  s  .,,  . 

...  .  i._ l.»  iviM-  of  stuff  we  want. 

^Ike  ^V;m";i><>ut     l..l( .  yellow    .n.l     h.U 
black    and    white    rattle  rhosc-    were    a  I 

he  instru.l.ons  he  «ave  (  an  t  we  ..r 
lan.ze  hero  in  the  Northeast  sr.  that  re- 
Scements  c  u.  bo  transf.rre.l  ---"lu  "nr 
ly  from  those  dairymen  who  want  to  s  II 
Z  those  who  wan.  .0  buy  You  know  the 
situation  here  much  Ix-.ter  than  do  u 
1  8usi>ect  the  counties  near  Philad  Ipli.a 
are  m  much  the  s.me  position  as  thos-  m 
southern    New    l.n^land 

In  New  York  st  ite  the  records  of  /U 
cattle  dealers  were  studied  1  hree  fo.i.tt  s 
of  t'.eir  business  was  based  on  crc<lit.  I  heir 
„ro»s  mar»i.n  averaged  $1  V^)  on  each  $UH) 
of  sdes  and  of  that  the  credit  cost  was 
•9  70  It  was  common,  appar.  ""v.  "jnong 
thcs3  m.n.  to  give  a  di«-.ounl  of  $U)  \^r 
cow    for    cash 


ships   is  your   new   manager.    A       I     •  •■""«';^ 
|Jh.and.hes.-,retarysl>r    '1    .,;"'" '''^ 
„1     I'.nnsvlvan.a    Slate    (  olhue         H.e    las 
ll,„.,-    ol    lour    important    appo.nlii.enls    o 
ll„.   Da.rv   (  onfer.-me  cmmiltees  have  all 
l„cn  P.nnsylvan.a  men.      1   m.Khl  ^V  as,., 
that   Mr    (  ohee  is  a  member  of   this  torn 

""irthe  general  education  .1  work  which 
,1„.  (V.iifcrence  is  fac.n«  we  m.«h.  n'^'"  "•" 
I,.,  has- surplus  plan  AH  Northeastern 
„.ilk  sheds  except  New  \  ork  have  some 
form   of   '1"=   b.>«e  surplus   plan  here   h<:S 

|;ec.n.,n.,eademan,ldu,.ng_tlu.depressnn 

|„  tlo  away  witn  iiH-  |......  .,-—    -     •• 

surplus    plan.       I  .onk    at    the    rest    of    A« 
culure    and    what     they    are    dom^.  he 

wheat  farmer  now  has  a  has,-    the  .  ..rn  ho« 
Smer  now  has  a  b,.s.,  and  o.!.er  proWers 


^■^t^en^msM.MM'MS^"^' 


Disease  Control 


Can't  we.  with  the  disease  control  pro- 
grams making  it  easier  to  get  clean  cattle 
form  some  type  of  organi/ati-.n  that  will 
help  take  care  of  th.s-  r  •,  lacements  more 
efficiently.^  We  have  a  cmmittee  stu.^y^ 
,ng  It  If  we  can  get  the  facts  i  ma>  lead 
us  to  the  right  solutum  he  cluurriian  o 

this  committee   is  J     C,     Wats.n,   editor   of 
he  New  England  1  iomestead.  and  the  s-h 
retary  is  I  ■  A    1  larper  of  Cornell  University 
Another   problem   this  Rroup  .s  facing    » 
••consumer  relationships  and  milk  consump 
,ion     That    IS  a   sub.ect   on   w  i.ch   you   a^t 
particularly  strong  m  Philadelphia       low 
ever.   Dairy  Council  work   m   many   nor  h_ 
eastern    market,    has    Ix^n    on    a    decid,d 
dechne  since  1930      Do  we  want  this  work 
to  decline?      Do  we  want    to  remove  Irorr^ 
10  aec.ii.  const  .nt 

the   scfiools   and    •       '      ,  <       .il  .     Tliat 

emphasis  on  the  food  value  of  m.lk         I  l^t 
Tone  of   the  central   problems   U,   be  con 
sidered     in     this    connection        When     Mr^ 
Coh^    was    t  dking    yesterday    I    rould    n..t 
help    thinking    of    a    story    an    armv    ma,o 
told    me    of    Ik.vs    who    were    (in.hn«    faul 
w°th   U.e   milk   they   were   s,.rve<l    m   .me  of 
The  C     C     C.    camps       One   b..y   wrote   his 
Cmgressman  that  they  were  «et.mg  water^ 

ed  milk,  terribly  l>o<.r  stulf  ,^'»'"  '", 
matLw.istr.;c..d.l..wn     .l.V^.>undtw. 

this  boy  was  from  Brooklyn.  N  Y  ann 
theoVUv  m.lk  he  ever  had  in  his  he  was 
the  ""'y      ,,         ^1  ,  „,    „„me    hon.  si 

n.:Idn;s.'  frermilk.    he    thought    there 

was  someth  n«  wr.mg  with  it. 

Consumer  Relationships 

f)n.  other  problem  of  consumer  rclat^or. 
ships   IS   the   lack  of    knowledge  '>'     ;^^  ^^  '  ^, 

*'"^-^' "' ,^^  d":;^  w.:::;.:;;:;!on'*^;:l 

ry%K'ht\tX.ry    farm,-rsw..r.,so 
wel[pr..tectcd  from  competition  that  milk- 

are    exceedingly    wealthy    P«^P'^^  ,  '-        . 
face  this  lack  of  understandmg  and  get  the 

'"TUe'  IS    a    -rrcming    movement  in  con 
^.ti  .oa,»..uc.  on  ...n.u™,  ,el.uon. 


v.riJ...  Williiml  <L«.il.c<l  P"""  ''"• 
,  ..I.I  ...I  ilic  Drice  for  ttll  our  milk 
let  us  think  ot  the  value  of  these  pl-"«  »« 
w'll  as  the  d.lhcult.es  and  remember  that 
HKhl  now  ..ther  pr.xhicers  are  m.>v.ng  to- 
ward  classitie.l    price   plans. 

Cream  Market  Competition 

The    cream    problem    is   one    we    are    in 
.crested     n       Apparently    cream    has    been 

'nuw^Tfrom  onJs'^.ed  »«>,-""-- ^-^^r 
by     cHiperat.v.H.     at        .lumping        Pf"=«-»^ 
^''ream  has  been  sold  a.    its  ''-;y^^-;;^i« 
less  than  the  price  prevailing  "iJ^'.Lr^t 
ir-  riTb;'  Xh'ouVToo^rat.ves  can 
gTtogether  and  prevent  this?  The  National 
(  oop'rat.ve     Milk     Pr.Klucers      '-erajion 
has  set  up  a  committee  to  work  on  it.      I  he 
Norfhe.  stern     Dairy     Conference  wants  to 
Mp        There  are   some   studies   being   made 
'    b.   problem    and   we    will    short W   have 
ime  facts  as  a  basis  for  what  should  be  dcne^ 
Twill  just   mention  one  thing   more    the 
d.ry   cow   cycle.      If    there   is   any    method 
y  wl"h  wJc.n  predict  the  trends  of  our 
ndiTstry  .t  is  en  the  basis  o    the  dairy  cow 
ZT     \i    you    had    folh.wed    this   cycle   for 
;r.n.v    vears.    you    could    have    told    very 
!";  ly   what  c.  ndituns  were   in   the    d».ry 

'"t,n';he  basis  of  the  dairy  cow  cycle  the 
aj;:  outl.,..l.   .s  better  than  It  has  been  at 

„nv"tme  m  the  h  s.   five  years       If  you  are 
no     ae.,ua.nte.l    vMth    this   thing   <■ '"'^^     ^^ 
dairy  cow  cycle.  I  am   sure  the  a^"-""- 
extension  service  m  e.ch  o    y.H.r  st  .tcs  will 
be  v.h<\  to  make  the  introduction. 


Congratulations 


ROGER  S.  CORBETT 

seem     to     be     planning     to    establish     pro 
duTtion  bas.s      Talk  alx.u.  the  pre-n  -day 
,,b,nn,.rH.  you  .la.rym.n  arc   I  '  years  ahe  i<l 
Xm       Y,.uhavebeenpra.ns.ngapl-n 

,.,  („  v.uir  pro<h.cti,.n  to  your  ■"-■'^^'  "^^J 
sin..-  alK,nt  l')lH  Heoph'  are  always  dis 
sri.slu-<l    with    pr.H,-nl    con  litions   in   a     le- 

.  ession  p<.rK,d.     Let  us  think  'V'Ver  pretty 
.refully  be(.,re  we  crilicue  the  base  surplus 
ear.iuiiy  ^^.^        „. 

i>   in  loo  much      l.«t  us  s  «   wny 
Jil.cers   are    moving   towar.l   a    similar    pUn. 

rather  than  aw.iy  lr«m  il. 


M.y  I  close  with  a  personal  word?     May 
1    congrat.l.le   those   leaders   whr     in    1916 
17-1^   had    the    foresight     to    set     up    this 
o«.ni..t.„n.      Thmk    .>f    the   l-«^' "'"^   ^ 
•Daddy  "    W.lhts   and    the    men    who   built 
„us    or'^.n.iti.:n       Think     -ck    over    the 
vears  end  you  realue  how  valuable  the  lore 
sTghT.Tthes.  men  has  been.     And  now  you 
have  come  to  the  point  where  you  "'-  -""^^ 
n«  changes       I    want   to  congratulate   you 
n   what    you   have  done.      I    want   to  con^ 
gratulate  you  on  having  selected  a  J"""  ° 
proven    ability    as    manager,    one    who    has 
l^^me.!    the    respect    of    ^--y-^"    ^'"-^  "^J 
end  of   the  country   to  »»"•  "'^^'^/^     , '^r"'^" 
the  few  months  in  which   1   worked  close  y 
wUh   him   1   leuned   to  respect   him  and   to 
TdrnirTim.     1  en,oyed  tremendously  work 
mg  with  h.m       I   know  you.  too    are  gomg 
to  enjoy  working  with  him  in  the  future. 


Classified  Price  Plans 


•1  he  classified  pru  e  ,.l.n  -s  another  sub- 
.ect that  has  been  under  lire-  A  J-l^  > 
.S..nator  m...le  -he  r..,...rl<  -»""  '^^J^' 
heard  ..f  <lass.ti<-<l  milk  prices  that  this  was 
:t,,..neml,nl.(eheknewac..wKay.^ 
Ibr.ek.nlsol  m.lk  Apparently  he  thought 
H   was  all  y«  ry  f.>ollsh  1   „.   ,n 

I  frcuen.lv  think  back  to  an  imuhnt  in 
„    co.V-rat.ye    pr.,duce    market     •"     '  --- 
dcnce    R    1  .  where  each  man  Im.ught  in  l.s 
r.X.'  and  s  .1.1  -t  h.ms.lf      As  near  as  on.- 
l':::ll^.u.lg.^   three   hundr..db.,xes..s.m- 

n.er  s.piash  could  be  moved  at  a  (<^r  p  c 
,be  particular  mornm,  m  <^'^;^J'^^ 
th.rc  wjre  someth.ng  like  '>tHI  b3Xis  on 
ml  and  the  buyers  s.zcd  up  the  s.lua  .on 
n  no  t.me  and  summer  s.uash  moved  all 
;"..,  morn.ng  at  the  pr.ce  "./'-.,  ^j;^  J", 
which  they  were  packe.  I  he  ^"«  b"^'* 
probably  would  have  sold  for  a  reason  d>l. 
pr.,e  The  ^>()'>  l>..xrs  c  lus.d  all  that  were 
soid   to  bring  only  enough   to   pay   for  the 

'^We  have  set  up  for  m.lk  a  cl-«'»"'ed  sys^ 
tern  o'  prices,  because  we  have  a  certain 
riiarkcl  lo  supply,  which  means  a  necessary 


Cow  &  Horse  Clippers  Sharpened 

11.  VU  wUh  «<  h  -rl  of  bU.le.  and  m.il      Work- 
rt..lr.nyour..llel=rlr.ccl.Pl«r. 

GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG  &  SON 

DF.PT.  2 

117  N.  Sixth  Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


L    W.  Sl»elm.n.  Formtrly  Pouhrjr 
Sp«ti«lUl,'.P«nn.    Sl.l«  C.lleft 

STAintl)  CHICKS.  3  ami  4  W  htKS  Ol-    AL.fc. 

Wliiti  I..  1.  n.-.  Hig  H'.l.v.  Rig  t--**".  "*»•«•■•  P"P»I"' 
llr.-.,ls  N  II.  H^'l  Br..;i.r»  2  11.-.  «t  7  (..  H  w«k. 
,...|U1.  start  I...vin«  at  4',  to  .-i  mos.  '-"^"  "f  ";" 
12  month.  Income  Plan.  N.  w  S,lv.r  ub.rc 
Cat«lo«  l-rc.  Wr...  t...lHV.  Slr.ln.»n  s  I  oul  r.v 
l„im     Inc.,   Bo.x    ItXIK.    K     l<     N"     "•    I -'-'«>'•   '» 


DR.  NAYLOR 

Dependoble    Velennciry 

PRODUCTS 


MEDICATED  ^ 
TEAT  DILATORS 

For  Bpi.ler  teat,  srab  t«'ati.,  cut  Bn.l 
bniiii«i  teal«,  olwtrurtionB.  N)ll, 
m<w4i<<ut«1  «ur(rical  drcscinKB.  f'l 
Urne  or  small  teats.  Kimy  l«>  "'wn. 
Slay     IN      the     teat. 

STKRIMZKD 

rackpd  In  MwliraUsl  l*'"'"'''"' 

Urge  package  (48  IMlatore)  $1 .00 

Trial  package  (18  Dilatorsl       50f 

UDDER  BALM 

A    Boothing,    alxorliing    ointment. 
Re<liice8     infUmniatioM,     promotes 
liealing,  keel*  udiler  iitid 
U-A»  "<'ft  ami  plialJe 


50^ 


UDDER  LINIMENT 

Penetrating  liqui'l  application  for 
Caked  rdder,  SoreTeats.  May  be  a|>- 
iJiedhot.fiiiicklyalworl)-  ^^  qq 
ed.   NotBtickyorgreany.      *ivv 


CLERALAC 


For  thick  D.ilk,Btring>'  milk,  blm-ly 
milk,  nonconUgioiis  Garget.  Mii> 
J)egivenonthegr:iin.  ,lt»ac-  ab  , 
tion  is  to  "clear  the  milk.    .     o  J  r 


DIRENE 


\^ 


iV^ 


^ 


Kor  Intestinal  disorilerK,  Diarrhea 
in  young  animalB  due  to  gsmtric  ler- 
nienlation.  aeid  stoniach  __  , 

and  intestines         '■"^ 

UNITE 

A  powerful,  penetratiiig  antwi'ti;' 
and  reducing  agent  for  ll(H)F  Kill. 
Canker.  Thrush,  luisy  to  ^.  q-j 
apiily,  quick  in  action • '  •*"' 

WOUND  PAINT 

A    protective,    aiitmcplic    dressing. 
I'romotcB     clean,     rai.i<l     licahng. 
Paint  it  on  Cuts.  Calls,  1  hvrs,       - 
KoiieBurns.Cow  l'o«.  I'-cieina  3Wr 

TONIC  FOR  HORSES 

HemovcB  Worms,  iiur«i8<-s  How  of 
Vnne.  aids  l)ig.«tion.  A  concen- 
trated alterative  and  corrective 
treatment.    U  given  on  the       ^^. 

grain ', 

Keep  these  Dr.  Naylor 
products  on  hand. 


NAYLOR    CO  ,    MORRIS     N     Y 


CUP  COWS  M/f 

easy,  better  way    ^ 


STEWART 

Clipmaster 

Clipped  cows  give 
cleaner  milk,  better 
milk  with  lower  bac- 

Uria  count.  Quickly  cleaned 
by  simply  wiping  with  damp 
cloth,  (iood  dairy  practice 
requires  cow  clipping.  Some 
slatesdemandit.Clipmnsler 
isthe  fast  est,  coolest,  easiest  - 
to  use    clipper    ever    made. 

Smaller  EASY-CRIP  hand-  .   .       ,  , 

piece  only  2  inches  thick  cont.-iins  powerful  m.-tor. 
l'crfectbalanccAir-co<>led.nall»>oarinK  ()iilv$li.  .t.. 
for  no  volts  AC  or  DC  Oilier  voltages  $200  ad 
ditional.  SliRhlly  higher  West  of  IVnver.  At  your 
dealers  or  send  $1.00.  Pay  balance  on  arriv.-il  S,n<l 
forFREEca  taloK  of  Stewart  eleclricandhand-powir 
Clipping  and  Shearing  machines  M-TJf  and  guaran 
teed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  !HM9  K<s«.vell 
Road, Chicago,  111.  45  y«ors  Afo*ing  Ouo/i/>/'roJttc/.'i 


SMALllR 

EASY 

CRIP 

HINDU 


^Q0„    MORE 
iO/O  POWER 


*•  lane."  said  a  lady  to  her  servant, 
"you  have  broken  more  than  your 
wages  amount  to.  What  can  be 
done  to  prevent  this?  „ 

••I  really  don't  know.  mum.  said 
Jane,  "unless  you  raise  my  wages. 


A  speaker  will  be  furnished  for 
your  Local  meeting  if  you  ask  your 
fieldman  for  one. 


Good  Cows  Pay  Best 

Milk  production  costs  in  New 
jersev  are  high  even  among  the  most 
Efficient  herds.  E.J.  Perry,  extensiorj 

dairyman  at  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, f^nds  in  studying  figures 
"ccnt'ly  compiled  by  Waller  and 
Carncross  for  the  year  ending  Au- 
gust 1.  iy34. 

Of    the    162    New    Jersey    herds 
which    were    studied      I  1     of    them 
averaged  less  than  230  pounds  of  fa 
per  cow.    In  this  group   the  feed  cost 
was  $70.83  per  cow  and  the  net  cost 
$131.04   as  against   the  $89.96  feed 
cost  and   the  $189.97   net  cost  per 
cow  in  the  26  herds  averaging  33U 
to  400  pounds  of  fat  per  cow.    How- 
ever,   the    cost    per    quart    of    milk 
produced  in  the  low  yielding  herds 
was  nearly  two  cents  more  than  in 
the  high  y.ielding  herds,  or  6.3  cents 
as  against  4.7  cents  per  quart,  and 
the  cost   per   pound   of   fat   was   67 
cents  as  against  38  cents. 

The  net  cost  per  cow  for  all  of  the 
162  herds  was  $171.80  or-,  I  cents 
per  quart  of  milk.  All  of  the  herds 
stuched  were  tested  m  the  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Associations 
and  the  average  production  per  cow 
of  8  131  pounds  of  milk  testing  3.0 
percent  was  38  percent  above  the 
average  of  all  New  Jersey  cows  for 

Feed,  including  pasture.  wa»  ^^c 
largest  .single  item  of  cost  in  keeping 
this  comparatively   high   Producing 
cow     The  average  of  $84.69  per  cow 
was    44    percent    of    the    total    cost^ 
Man  labor  made  up  20  percent  ol 
the  total  yearly  cost;  the  operator  s 
labor  was  charged  at  the  same  rate 
as  hired  labor  or  at  22.7  cents  per 
hour  for  the  I66V2  hours  involved^ 
Ihc    use    of    buildings    constituted 
eight  percent,  depreciation  on  cows 
seven    percent    and   all   other   costs 
such   as  dairy  equipment    bedding, 
veterinary  services,  etc..  21  percent. 
In  figuring  the  net  cost,  credit  was 
eiven     for     the     value     of     manure 
produced   and    the   value   of    calves 
less   than   a  week   old^  J  hese    two 
items  amounted  to  $iJU.VO. 

Comparing  all  Guernsey  herds 
with  all  Holstcin  herds  the  cost  per 
pound  of  fat  was  nearly  the  same, 
or  66  cents  and  63  cents,  respective- 
ly Naturally  the  Guernseys  had  a 
higher  cost  in  the  production  of  milk 
or  $3.13  per  100  pounds  as  against 
the  $2.24  for  Holsteins. 

Such  studies  as  these,  which  are 
now  being  made  in  many  sections  ol 
the  country,  are  valuable  in  inform- 
ing the  consuming  public  when  milk 
prices  advance  and  in  indicating  to 
the  producers  what  standards  ol 
production  must  be  attained  in  order 
to  make  any  profit.  Cost  and  proht 
figures  also  play  an  importarit  part 
when  credit  and  loans  are  considered. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Co-ops  Lead  the  Parade 


The    history    of    the    changes    in 
distribution  of  food  products  proves 
that    farm    marketing    cooperatives 
have  led  the  parade  in  the  evolution 
of  distribution  and  have.made  great 
progress  in  eliminating  "in-between 
profits  and  the  agencies  that  lower 
prices  to  farmers  and  raise  prices  to 
^o.,«nTT,or«    said   lohn  Brandt,  presi- 
dent of  Land  O'  Lakes  Creameries, 
Inc.    in    a    paper    delivered    at    the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperations 
annual  meeting  in  July. 

Farm  marketing  cooperatives  he 
added,  have  also  led  the  field  in 
quality  improvement,  sanitation, 
elimination  of  unfair  practices,  false 
labeling,  and  substitution. 


Real  Estate  Agent  (deciding  to  be 
frank):  "This  house  has  one  or  two 
drawbacks.  To  the  north  is  the  gas 
works,  to  the  south  a  rubber  factory, 
on  the  east  a  vinegar  plant,  and  on 
the  west  a  glue  plant." 

Prospective    Purchaser:  Good 

heavens!    What  a  neighborhood. 

Real  Estate  Agent:  "Quite  so. 
but  the  price  is  low.  and  you  can 
always  tell  which  way  the  wind  is 
blowing." 

He  sipped  the  nectar  from  her  lips 
As    neath  the  moon  they  sat. 

And  he  wondered  if  ever  another  man 
Had  drunk  from  a  mug  hke  that. 

Returned  milk>     Call  your  field- 
man  to  find  the  reason. 


Father:  "Fancy  a  big  boy  like 
you  afraid  to  sleep  in  the  dark. 

Five-year-old:  "It's  all  very  well 
for  you.  you've  got  mother  to  look 
after  you." 


as 


Yes!   We 

have  solved  printing  problems 
for  others. 

What  are  yours  ? 

The  quality  of  our  printing  is 
apparent  when  you  get  the  job. 
The  economy  is  apparent  when 
you  get  the  bill. 

Horace  F.  Temple 

INCORPORATED 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


December,  1935 

Human  Values 

"What  of  the  human  value  of  the 
cooperative  movement  :> 

"The  most  useless  man  in  the 
world   is   the  one   who   has   lost    his 

freedom.  . 

"1  have  seen  economic  conditions 
so  constructed  that  many  my  own 
father  and  my  neighbors  lost  their 
economic  freedom.    I  have  seen  men 

tile    line    a    tliom    Ka««6    <■"    ^.f,..    -^-j 

their  milk  at  prices  about  which  they 
were  not  even  consulted. 

"As  a  farm  boy  1  have  burned 
with  resentment,  as  1  followed  an 
old  horse  up  the  long  potato  rows, 
over  my  helplessness  in  marketing 
the  potatoes  1  was  caring  for. 

"1  have  had  my  hopes  raised  and 
my  spirit  fired  by  the  promises  of 
politicians  and  demagogues  over 
what  this  or  that  political  party  or 
this  leader  was  going  to  do  for  me 
only  to  have  both  dashed  to  earth 
by  my  own  analysis  of  the  faulty 
economics  of  such  promises. 

"Never     and  young  men  remem- 
ber this     as  a  farm  boy  did  1  see  the 
slightest  chance  to  escape  from  the 
economic  bondage  which  bound  my 
father    and     his    neighbors,     which 
crushed  their  spirits,  which  tended 
to   make   them    men   without    hope 
mean,  narrow,  small,  until  I  grasped 
the     significance,     the     availability, 
and  the  practicability  of  the  farmer- 
owned,    farmer-controlled    coopera- 
tive as  a  means  of  doing  farm  busi- 
ng**- ....  I 

"Not  until  then  did  1  see  how  my 

few  dollars  and  the  few  dollars  of  my 
neighbors  could  be  rolled  into  sums 
which  matched  the  capitalization  of 
the  giants  in  the  business  field. 

"Economic  freedom  and  spiritual 
freedom  are  the  greatest  possessions 
of    the    farmer.        The    cooperative 
movement  alone  stands  as  the  prac- 
tical means  for  a  farmer  both  to  win 
economic  freedom  and  to  safeguard 
his  spiritual  freedom."      hrotn  a  talk 
delivered  to  the  American  Irxstitulc  of 
Cooperation  by  H.  E.  Babcock.  man- 
ager of  the  Grange  League  hederation 
Exchange. 


The  young  wife  was  heart-broken. 
"What's    the    matter?"    asked    a 

friend.  , 

"Oh  my  husband  is  so  absent- 
minded.  After  breakfast  he  left  a 
tip  on  the  table,  and  when  1  handed 
him  his  hat  and  coat  he  gave  me 
another  dime." 

"Well,  that's  nothing  to  worry 
about.    Just  force  of  habit." 

"That's  what  worries  me.  He 
kissed  me.  too.  when  I  gave  him  his 
coat  and  hat. 


Hmv  Httiiuf  0tu^ 


Do  you  have  a  milk  quality  prob- 
lem>  Your  association  fieldmen  will 
help  you  with  it. 


FOR 


EHLH 

FEED 
DOLLHR 


No  one  pays  you  for  the 
feed  that  goes  to  waste 

Feed  turned  into  milk  and  body  structure  is  re-sold  at  a  profit. 
What  passes  WITHOUT  ASSIMILATION  is  feed  money 
thrown  away.  Normal  milk-making  activity  is  entirely  too  much 
to  expect  from  cows  in  stable,  consuming  a  diet  of  dry  heavy 
grains  and  roughage,  unless  you  BUILD  VIGOR  into  the  sluggish 
organs  of  production  and  reproduction. 

To  put  ALL  of  your  well-chosen  feeds  to 
work;  to  salvage  every  milk-making  unit  in 
the  diet,  first  build  up  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation to  carry  extra  strains.  KOW-KAKfc- 
makes  extra  money  for  winter  feeders  be- 
cause it  supplies  invigorating  elements 
sorely  needed— assimilable  iron,  the  recog- 
nized blood  tonic,  plus  blended  medicina 
herbs  and   roots   chosen    for   their   special 
r-tion  on  the  organs  of  production  and  re- 
p'roduction.  Adding  KOW-KARE  is  not  an 
expense;  it  is  simple,  practical  insurance 
r<-ainst  waste  of  feed  and  the  ruinous  ail- 
inents  so  common  with  overworked  cows  in 
winter  and  spring. 

To  Fortify  Cows  Due  To  Freshen 

take  the  precaution  of  building  up  vigor  and  re- 
sistance. Because  the  modern  dairy  cow  »s  forced 
far  beyond  her  natural  capacity  costly  ills  and 
breakdowns  are  so  common  at  or  following  calv- 
iiP.  You  can  help  Nature  and  save  nioney  tor 
yourself  by  including  KOW-KARE  in  the  feed  of 
cows  about  to  freshen.  Thousands  of  cow  owners 
have  found  the  profit  of  using  this  common-sense 
precaution. 

For  cows  off  feed  or  subject  to  ailments  due  to 
lowered  vitality.  Kow-Kare  will  quickly  demon- 
suate  its  worth.  Sold  bv  general  stores  feed 
dealers  and  druggists,  in  ^1.25  and  65c  packages 
(Your  dealer  will  offer  a  saving  in  dozen  lots.) 
Order  direct  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Dairy   Association   Co.,   Inc. 

Dept.  6  Lyndonvillc,  Vt. 


Send  Today  For 
This  FREE  Book 

"First  Aid  for  Dairy 
Cow:.."  Coiiipeti-nt  v.t- 
irinary  advicr  on  what 
lo    do    when    cows    ail 
Chapter*     on     Gorging, 
Bloat.     ChoUe.     Winter 
Chol.-ra,     Lousiness. 
Constipation,     Drench- 
ing,    Impaction.     Slow 
Breeding.     Abortion, 
R  ft  a  in.'  I     Aft.-rbirl'i 
I'iHicult    CH'tvim,    Milk 
Tever.     Mastitis.     Ca- 
set.  Troubles  <  I  Uddi-i 
and   Teals   —   ai'd    nu- 
1-1 1  r  o  u  s     o  f  h  <■  r     cow 
topics.      32    pages  -— 
handsomely  illustrated. 


1)1 


Direc lions    lor 

feeding  Kow-Kare 

■re  given  on  each 

package. 
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Production  Drops   Sharply 


A  "tight"  Mii.K  market  prevailed 
throughout  November  with 
many  producers  shifting  their  out- 
lets as  opportunity  presented.  Pro- 
duction showed  an  increase  toward 
»u„  oU«^  «f  thp  month,  believed  due 
jrhousing  the  cows  and  better  feed- 
ing. A  similar  shortage  of  milk  was 
reported  from  all  parts  of  the  North- 
east. ... 

As  a  result  of  this  situation  very 
little    local    cream     was    available. 
Government   market   reports   show- 
ing that  only  9  per  cent  of  the  cream 
receipts  at  Philadelphia  during  the 
week    ending    November    23    came 
from    states    sharing    the    Philadel- 
phia milk  shed.     The  week  before 
only  I  3  per  cent  was  of  local  origin 
and  for  four  weeks  the  local  cream 
comprised  I  7  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Price  schedules  throughout  the 
milk  shed  remained  unchanged  al- 
though some  reports  indicated  that 
premiums  were  asked  for  fluid  milk 
in  some  quarters. 

The  manufactured  dairy  products 
situation  shows  higher  prices,  re- 
duced production,  storage  stocks 
decreasing  rapidly  although  still 
slightly  above  a  year  ago.  and  a 
greater  consumer  demand.  1  his 
demand  was  slowed  up  in  the  case 
of  butter,  however,  when  prices 
made  their  mid-November  spurt. 

Butter  Production  in  October 
was  I  19.602.000  pounds,  down  10  6 
percent  from  last  year.  10  months 
Reduction  down  2.8  percent;  trade 
output  148.227.000  pounds  in  Octo- 
ber up  0.2  percent  from  last  year; 
L;age  supplies  120.038.000  pounds 

on  November  1 .  up  8.965.000  pounds 
compared  to  a  year  ago;  November 
average  price  of  92-8Core  at  New 
York  was  32.26  cents  as  compared 
to  29.38  last  year  and  28.09  in  Octo- 
ber Prices  rose  sharply  from  l).^ 
cents  on  November  I  to  33  cents  on 
November  13,  then  going  irregularly 
downward    to    32.5. 

Cheese     Production    in    October 
was  53  315.000  pounds,  up  15.7  per- 
cent  from   a   year   ago.    10   months 
production    up    0.9    percent;    trade 
output  62.476.000  pounds  in  Octo- 
ber  up  4.5  percent:  storage  supplies 
100  682.000  pounds  on  November  I. 
down  2.150.000  pounds  from  a  year 
earlier;    October    average    prices   ol 
single  daisies  at  Chicago   16.1   cents 
compared    to    13.05    a    year   earlier. 
prices  had  reached  I  7.5  cents  by  No- 
vember 30. 

Evaporated  Milk  Production  in 
October  105.325.000  pounds,  down 
215  percent  from  October.  I  >34. 
ten  months  production  "P  '0-6.P^[- 
cent;  trade  putput  .217.284.000 
pounds  in  October,  a  140.6  (jercent 
increase.    (10    months.    6.7    percent 


increase);  storage  stocks  on  No- 
vc-mber  i  were  229.065.000  pounds, 
down  13.363,000  pounds  as  com- 
pared to  a  year  earlier;  price,  per 
case.  $2.59.  a  6  cent  increase  over 
last    year.  ^ 

Total  Milk  Lquivaient  Pro- 
duction in  October  down  8.1  percent 
compared  to  1934.  down  I.I  per- 
cent for  ten-month  total;  apFwrent 
trade  output  up  8.1  percent  in 
October,  ten-month  total  down  J./ 
percent ;  storage  supplies  on  No- 
vember 1  represent  4.352.4)3.000 
pounds  of  milk,  an  increase  o  ZUI,- 
832.000  pounds  as  compared  to  a 
year  ago.  or  4.1    percent. 

The   foreign   butter  situation   has 
changed     decidedly.       Whereas     on 
September    26    the    price    of    New 
Zealand  butter  at  London  was  with- 
in a  cent  of  the  price  of  92-scorc  but- 
ter  at    New   York    that   spread    on 
November  21  was  10.7  cents.  Should 
this  spread  increase  another  5  cents 
we    may    expect    imports    over    our 
14.cent   tariff   wall.      Storage  stocks 
of  butter  in  Great   Britian  were  re- 
ported   as    of    October    26    as    only 
slightly  more  than  one-half  as  great 

as  a  year  ago.  n    i   .      a 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
reciprocal  trade  treaty  with  Canada. 
This  treaty  reduces  the  tariff  on 
butter  from  that  country  to  12  cents 
a  pound  and  cuts  the  cream  tariH 
from  56.6  cents  a  gallon  to  3o  cents, 
making  it  equivalent  to  about  8./-> 
cents  a  pound  of  butter  should  40 
percent  Canadian  cream  be  made 
into  butter  in  this  country. 

Prices  for  3.5  percent  milk  lor 
November  as  set  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Milk  Control  Board  are: 

Philadelphia,  f.  o.  b.  loading  plat- 
form  or   receiving   station: 
Class  1  $2.60 

Class  11  &  IIB    1.43 
Class  111  113 

Pennsylvania  secondary  markets, 
f    o.   b.   dealers  plant: 

Class  1  $2.24 

Class  II  I'^S 

Class  1  IB  1.43 

Class  111  .       '••V.  I 

Buttcrfat  differential  on  (.lass  I. 
11  and  MB  is  4  cents  per  point. 
The  price  of  Class  1 1 1  milk  of  any 
test  can  be  found  by  multiplying 
the  test  by    32.26  cents. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Cooperative    Association,     the    fwe 

origins  are: 

'     Shrinkage  in  consumption. 
Increased  production  by  unor- 
ganized dairymen. 
Milk   bought    by   fluid   dealers 
at  manufacturing  prices. 
Restrictive    membership    poli- 
cies of  cooperatives. 
3.  Gravitation    of    supplies    from 
cr.c  mark'-^   »^o  another,  either 
through  operations  of  groups  of 
producers  or  dealers. 
Unless   in   the   role  of   being   just 
butter-makers,      and     egg-handlers, 
and   milk   dealers,    the  cooperatives 
can  do  the  job  of  marketing  butter 
and  eggs  and  milk  as  well  as  these 
products  are  being  marketed  by  com- 
peting    agencies,     not     even     these 
great  cooperatives  will  long  endure, 
nor   should    they.      H.    t.    Babcock. 
manager,  G.  L.  F.  Exchange. 


INTER-STATE 


»«0^^^*..^UJLO0 


ua^^^^'"' 
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IVVilk  Produc 

•"l^UED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTKH2:ST^FTIItM>AIRY  FARMER 
^.^^1    y^y^'\  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Philadi 

1  Northeastern  Daify  Conference 

Philadelphia,  January   7-8 

Qrady,  Sexauer,  Holman,  Duryee,  WenttvortK  On  Program 


Dad:  "Well.  Willie,  what  did  you 
learn  at  school  today?"  .. 

Willie:"Not  tosass  Billy  McNutt. 

Friend:  "Whom  does  your  little 
son  look  like>" 

Happy  Father:  His  eyes  are 
mine,  the  nose  is  my  wife  s.  and  his 
voice.  I  think,  he  got  from  our  auto 
horn." 

Teacher:  "Now.  Robert,  what  are 
vou  doing     learning  something^ 

[Robert:  "No.  sir;  I'm  listening  to 
you."      Tid-Bils  (London). 

Wife  (reading):  "It  says  here 
they  have  found  a  sheep  in  the 
Himalaya  Mountaiiis  that  can  run 
forty  miles  an  hour." 

Her  Hubby:  "Well  it  would  take 
a  lamb  like  that  to  follow  Mary 
nowadays. 

Burglar  Bill:  "And  after  yez  got 
away   from   de   cop.   where  did   yez 

hide>"  ^.      ,   .  1      1    J 

Burglar  Sam:  "Oh.  I  just  ducked 
into  de  city  hall,  flopped  down  in  a 
chair  and  put  me  feet  on  a  desk. 


NOVEMBER  BUTTER  PRICES 
92-Score      Solid  Vmck 


The  Five  Sources  of  Surplus 

Surplus  which  is  always  respon- 
sible for  market  breaks  in  fluid  milk 

has  five  sources  of  origin,  any  one 
or  all  of  which  may  contribute  to  an 
uncomfortable  situation.  As  cla.ssi- 
fied  for  the  American  Institute  ol 
Cooperation  by  George  W.  .Slocum 
of  the  New  York  Dairymen  s  League 
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An  Invitation 

Milk  producers  are  urged 
to  attend  this  conference. 
The  entire  program  is  plan- 
ned to  clarify  important  is- 
sues confronting  milk  pro- 
ducers throughout  the  North- 
east. Every  subject  sched- 
uled is  of  vital  concern  right 
here  in  the  Philadelphia  milk 
shed.    Plan  to  attend. 


DAIRVMF.N     in     the    Philadelphia 
milk  shed   have  a   rare  oppor- 
tunity    to    obtain     first     hand 
information  concerning  some  of  the 
perplexing     problems    which     today 
(ace  the  dairy  industry  of  this  part 
of   the    country.       These    problems 
affect    directly    every    farmer    who 
depends  upon  milk  for  cash  income. 
They     will     be     discussed     freely 
and    frankly    at    the    Northeastern 
Dairy    Conference    which    meets    at 
the  Broadwood  Hotel.  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  on  January  7-8.    livery  subject 
on  the  program  will  be  covered  by 
a   man    with    successful    experience 
and   of    national    reputation    in    the 
field  under  discussion,  thus  enabling 
producers  in  this  milk  shed  to  get  in  Concise  form,  the 
Lefits  of  that  experience  gained  in  other  milk  sheds 
but  which  may  be  applied  here  also. 

Clarification  of  major  issues  and  problems  confront- 
mg  the  dairy  industry  will  be  sought  at  the  con  erencc. 
Several   hundred   milk   producers    cooperative  leaders 
milk  distributors,   and  state  and   federal   milk  control 
officials  are  expected  to  attend  the  two-day  session. 

The  Northeastern  Dairy  Conference  is.  m  tact,  a 
coordinating  organization  representing  the  d^^^J^' 
dustry  in  the  12  Northeastern  states.  Topical  discus- 
sions for  the  two-day  meeting  include  consideration  ot 
producer-dealer  relationships,  present  and  future  needs 
(  cooperatives,  the  place  of  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments in  stabilizing  milk  markets.  ^"d^^'P'^";^  ^--.^^^ 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  In  addition,  demonstrations  of  the  work  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  under  he 
direction  of  C.  I.  Cohee.  executive  secretary  of  the 
Council,  will  be  featured  during  the  two-day  meeting. 

Producer-Dealer  Relationships 

1  W  Heaps,  manager  of  Maryland  Cooperative 
M.Ik  Producers.  Baltimore.  Md.  is  scheduled  to 
preside  at  the  opening  session  of  the  meeting  on  the 
morning  of  January  7.  A  report  on  the  objectives  of 
the  Northeastern  Dairy  Conference  will  be  given  by 
I  r  Carrigan  of  Burlington.  Vt..  chairman  ol  the 
Conference    and    director    of    the    Vermont    extension 

service 

The  principal  discussion  during  the  morning  session 
will  center  around  producer-dealer  relationships.  I  he 
producers'  point  of  view  will  be  discussed  by  B.  H. 
Derrick,  secretary  of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
Milk  Producers'  Association.  Washington  U.  ^. 
Producer-dealer  relationships  from  the  standpomt  of 
the  milk  distributor  will  be  discussed  by  W.  A.  Went- 


worth     of     the     Borden     Company. 
N.   Y.,   and   secretary  of   the   Dairy 
Industry    Committee.       The    views 
of    the    general    farm    organizations 
will  be  expressed  by  A.  H.  Packard, 
of  fiurlington.  Vt..  president  of  the 
Vermont   Farm  Bureau.     Following 
a    general    discussion    of    producer- 
dealer   relationships  from   the  floor. 
Charles    W.    Holman.    secretary    of 
the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation,  Washington.  D. 
C.   is  scheduled   to   talk   about   the 
effects  of  this  country's  foreign  trade 
policy  on  the  dairy  industry. 

B.    H.    Welty.    president    of    the 
J      Inter-State    Milk    Producers'    Asso- 
ciation.   Philadelphia,    will    preside 
over  the  afternoon  session  which  will  be  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  present  and  future  needs  of  coopera- 
tives      F'acts  relating   to  the   producers    contract   will 
be  presented  by  Donald  Kane,  counsel  for  the  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation.    A  discussion 
of  producers'  contracts  will  be  led  by  T.  G.  Stitts.  of 
the  Farm  (  redit  Administration's  dairy  section     hacts 
relating  to  the  sales  contract  will  be  presented  by  Mr. 
Heaps      Problems  connected   with  secondary   markets 
will   be  presented   by   W.   P.    Davis,   manager  of   New 
Fngland  Dairies.   Boston.  Mass.     A  discussion  ot   this 
subject  will  be  led  by  H.  W.   Fienemann.  manager  of 
the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers'  Association.  Hartford. 
Conn. 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 

An    evening    session,    over    which    James    S     Pates, 
chairman   of    the    Pennsylvania    Milk   Control    Board, 
will   preside,   will   be   held   on   January   7       Two   men. 
nationally  known  in  their  respective  helds.  will  speak. 
One  will  be  Dr.  Henry  F.  Grady,  of  Washington.  D   L.. 
chief    of    the    trade    agreements   section    in    the   btate 
Department.    He  will  discuss  the  relationship  of  intt-r- 
national  trade  and  reciprocal  trade  agreements  to  the 
dairy    industry.        Ihe    other    speaker    will    be    h.    H. 
Scxauer.  president  of  the  Dairymen  s  League  C  oopera- 
tive  Association.  New  York.     Mr.  Sexauer  will  discuss 
the  relationship  of  the  dairy  industry  to  consumer  and 
other  group  interests.  o       ,1  1  1   j 

The  morning  session  on  January  8  will  be  presided 
over  by  H.  J.  Baker  of  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  director 
of  New  Jersey's  agricultural  extension  service.  Ihe 
morning  program  will  be  devoted  to  consideration  ol 
the  place  of  the  state  and  federal  governments  in 
stabilizing  milk  markets. 

William  B.  Duryee,  New  Jersey  s  secretary  ot  agri- 
culture    and     chairman  (  pim«  turn  to  p«ge  k.  ) 
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THE  REORGANIZATION  COntimitleC 
is  hard  at  work!  They  have 
studied  the  corporate  ^set-up. 
the  by-laws  and  the  iiitrMi^rG..:p 
marketing  contract  used  in  many  ot 
the  most  successful  cooperatives, 
especially  of  those  in  the  North- 
eastern part  of  the  country  where 
conditions  are   most  similar  to  our 

°Tonferences  have  been  held  with 
officials  of   the   Maryland   and    Vir- 
ginia   Milk    Producers'    Association, 
operating  at  Washington:  the  Mary- 
land   Cooperative    M.Ik    Producers 
Inc..    operating    at    Baltimore;    the 
Connecticut   Milk  Producers    Asso- 
ciation,   operating    in   several    Vj-on- 
necticut  markets:  the  New  Lngland 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  operat- 
ing at  Boston  and  neighboring  mar- 
kets: and  the  Dairymen's  Coopera- 
tive Sales  Association,  operating  at 
Pittsburgh  and  neighboring  markets. 


Plan   New  Contract 

A  membership  contract,  or  mar- 
keting agreement  has  been  drawn  up 
by     the     committee,     incorporating 
what  impressed  the  committee  mem- 
bers as  the  best  features  of  the  vari- 
ous contracts  studied  by  them.    It  is 
similar    in    many    respects    to    our 
present    membership    contract    but 
changes   have   been   made   where   it 
was  felt  that  it  would  strengthen  the 
relationship   between   members   and 
the   association,   giving   greater  ser- 
vice to  the  members.   These  services 
will  be  vital  to  them  and  at  the  same 
time  assure  a  stronger  association. 

This  membership  contract  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  its  meeting  sometime  during  the 
week  of  January  6  and  after  meeting 
the    boards   approval    wil     be   sub- 
mitted to  legal  counsel  with  national 
reputation  on  agricultural  coopera- 
tives for   their  study   and  scrutiny. 
The  Farm  Credit  Administration  at 
Washington   has  been   called   in  tor 
consultation  in  making  the  prelimi- 
nary drafts  of  the  contract  and  will 
be  consulted  further,   together  with 
the    Pennsylvania    Department    ot 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

To   Render   More   Service 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
develop  a  contract  which  will  pro- 
tect the  best  interests  of  the  mem- 
bership and  which  will  permit  ren- 
dering such  services  as  may  appear 
desirable  and  profitable  to  the 
members.  , 

The  same  committee  has  also 
given  the  by-laws  considerable  study. 
They  have  declared  their  intention 
to  prepare  a  set  of   by-laws  which 


will  incorporate  the  best  features 
found  in  the  by-laws  of  similar  co- 
oix:rativcs  plus  such  changes  as  will 
fif  thpm  to  conditions  found  in 
inter-State  territory  and  also  in- 
cluding needs  which  were  made 
evident  by  the  depression. 

By-Laws   Studied 

The  committee  is  planning  to 
meet  again  before  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Directors  and  draw  up  the 
by-laws,  incorporating  the  ideas 
obtained  through  conferences  with 
other  cooperative  leaders. 

As  with  the  membership  market- 
ing agreement  or  contract  the  by- 
laws will  also  be  submitted  to  legal 
counsel  experienced  in  cooperative 
structure  and  operation.  Here  again 
the  object  is  to  draw  up  a  set  ot 
by-laws,  which  when  put  into  eftect. 
will  insure  the  maximum  of  service 
to  the  members,  individually  and 
collectively. 

Following  the  study  of  the  con- 
tract and  by-laws  by  legal  counsc 
any  changes  suggested  by  them  wil 
have  to  be  considered  by  the  Board 
of  Directors.  When  these  documents 
are  worked  into  a  form  acceptable 
to  all  parties  application  will  be 
made  for  a  cooperative  charter  un- 


der the  laws  of  whatever  state  will 
be  preferred,  most  likely  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania 

A   certain   amount   of   delibcrate- 
I       t.^,',^¥',f  n(  ut'tttrw  iin  a 

new  organization.  Not  only  must 
extreme  care  be  exercised  that  such 
an  organization  meets  the  needs  for 
which  it  is  intended  but  every  word 
phrase,  sentence,  paragraph  and 
even  punctuation  mark  must  be 
right  from  a  legal  viewpoint  so  that 
the  contract  and  by-laws  can  be 
interpreted  as  intended. 

Will   Get   New   Charter 

Furthermore,  before  a  charter  is 
granted  by  the  State  the  legal  de- 
partment of  the  state  must  make 
sure  that  these  documents  are  in 
full  accord  with  the  provisions  ot 
the  law  under  which  the  charter  is 

sought.  J    , 

Because  of  these  many  needs  tor 
accuracy  and  caution  we  can  not 
predict  when  milk  producers  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  indicate 
their  approval  of  the  set-up  o  the 
proposed  new  cooperative^  Watch 
The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Review  each  month  for  a  report  ot 
progress. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 


It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  most 
Review  readers  about  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Farm  Products  Show  which 
will  be  held  at  Harrisburg.  January 
20-24.  It  is  an  outstandmg  show 
with  a  wide  variety  of  exhibits  plus 
educational  features  which  gives  it 
a  rank  with  many  state  fairs. 

Almost  every  kind  of  agricultural 
product  from  Pennsylvania's  widely 
diversified  agriculture  will  be  on 
display.  Cattle,  hoi-ses  Poultry, 
sheep  and  swine  exhibited  by  adults 
and  young  folks  also  almost  every 
kind  of  crop,  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, feeds  and  seeds,  fertilizers, 
nursery  products,  home  equipment, 
etc..  will  be  shown  to  the  public. 

Of      special      interest      to     many 
Review    readers    will    be    the    milk 
contest    in    which    samples   of    milk 
will    compete    for    prizes.       Special 
classes   are   arranged   for   raw   mi  k. 
pasteurized  milk  and  certified  milk. 
The  various  dairy  breed  associations 
offer  special   prizes   for   the   highest 
scoring  sample  from  herds  of   their 
respective  breeds.     Separate  awards 
are   made   for   milk   from  large  and 
small  herds. 

The   Inter-State  Milk  Producers 


Association  is  offering  a  special 
prize  for  the  highest  scoring  sample 
of  milk  exhibited  by  a  member  o 
the  association.  Similar  awards  will 
be  made  by  certain  other  dairy 
marketing  cooperatives. 

Full  information,  including  a 
premium  list  and  entry  blanks  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Farm  bhow 
Commission.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


Course  in  Milk  Testing 

Stating   that   the   testing  of   milk 
and    its    products    is    an    important 
part   of   the   State's  dairy   practice 
Forrest     C.     Button,     professor    ot 
dairy  manufactures  at  New    Jersey 
College  of  Agriculture.  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity,   announces    that    the    short 
course  in   milk   testing   to  be  given 
at  the  College   February   10-15  will 
give    practical    preparation    for   tha 
State  testing  license  examination. 


Most  persons  would  succeed  in 
small  things  if  they  were  not 
troubled  with  great  ambitions. 


Do  We  Need  Bargaining  Cooperatives? 


THE  QUESTION  has  been  asked  of  late  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  bargaining  cooperatives. 
This  question,  no  doubt,  has  been  raised  m  the 
minds  of  many  producers  because  of  the  possibility 
of  Federal  and  Stat;  Control  taking  away  many  ot 
the  past  ("nrtions  of  the  so-called  bargaining  co- 
operatives such  as  the  "Inter-State." 

I    personally,  have  been  connected  with  coopera- 
tives that  followed  their  product  all  the  way  to  the 
retail  stores,  as  well  as  with  bargaining  cooperatives. 
I  hav"  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  if  a  bargaining 
cooperative   could    receive   as   much    money    for   its 
product  by  bargaining  with  someone  in  distribution 
doing    an   efficient    job   there   was   no    need    of    the 
producer    going    into    the    distributing    end    of    the 
business.      I.    at   one    time,    had    charge   of    a    feed 
department  of  a  large  mid-western  cooperative  and 
the  question  at  that  time  was  raised  as  to  whether 
the  cooperative  should  own  its  own  mill  and  manu- 
facture its  own  feed  for  the  farmer  members.     After 
considerable  investigation  and  study  of  costs  it  was 
decided  that,  because  of  their  tremendous  volume, 
the  mills  in  that  particular  territory  could  prepare 
the  feeds  for   this  cooperative  more  efficiently  arid 
at  less  cost  than  could  the  cooperative  if  it  would 
enter  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  business. 

As  I  see  it.  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  distribution 
of  milk.  If  those  now  distributing  the  milk  are 
doing  a  job  equal  to  what  the  producers  themselves 
could  do,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  producers  should 
invest  the  money  necessary  to  do  that  job. 

We  have  indicated  in  the  Review  previously  that 
we  are  not  opposed  to  Federal  and  State  regulation 


but  from  all  indications  it  will  take  years  before  the 
courts  finally  decide  where  the  dividing  point  ot 
authority  will  be  between  the  Federal  and  Mate 
regulation  and  there  is  no  way  by  which  the  dairy 
farmer  will  have  representation  unless  he  has  power- 
ful bargaining  organizations  in  everyone  ot  the 
lluid  miik  markcLa  oi  aVtj  3:rc.  a3ai«ii!iKMi»™».*« 

In  making  a  study  of  the  cooperative  movement 
of  the  entire  United  States,  we  find  that  bargaining 
cooperatives  are  becoming  stronger  every  day  and 
in  those  markets  where  they  have  failed  an  attempt 
is  being  made,  because  of  the  chaos  in  the  market, 
to  rebuild  them  as  soon  as  possible.  ,   r^  j       i 

In  analyzing  the  success  and  ailure  of  Federal 
and  State  control  within  the  last  few  years,  we  find 
that  the  most  success  was  attained  by  both  :5taie 
and  Federal  regulations  in  markets  where  strong 
bargaining  cooperatives  were  in  existence. 

1  would  say.  for  the  present  at  least,  that  full  and 
complete  utilization  of  the  distributive  methods  now 
in  existence  offer  a  safe  and  practical  policy  tor 
organized  dairymen  in  the  distribution  of  milk. 
F-xceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  made,  of  course. 

A  noted  authority  on  milk  marketing  has  said. 
"Collective  bargaining  as  to  milk  prices  has  come  to 
stay  Policies  adopted  can  be  such  that  collective 
bargaining  will  protect  at  once  the  long-time  inter- 
csts  of  efficient  producers  and  distributors  and 
likewise   protect  the   best   interests  of  consumers. 


^t-cX'-^^cx^^  ^::-^^ 


New  Order  Considered      / 


RECON.STRUCTION  of  Order  24  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
Board  is  now  under  way.    A  tenta- 
tive  draft   of   the  order  was  distri- 
buted to  members  of   the  industry 
about  December   19.   together  with 
invitations  to  a  conference  at  Har- 
risburg on  December  23  for  a  dis- 
cussion   of    the    various   features   ot 
the    order.       This    conference    per- 
mitted   each    group    to    discuss    its 
provisions    and    offer    recommenda- 
tions for  changes. 

Milk  dealers  attending  the  con- 
ference were  almost  unanimously 
opposed  to  the  order  as  it  then 
stood.  Farmer  organizations  were 
dividied  in  their  expressions  con- 
cerning it.  some  approving  and  others 
asserting  that  some  features  were 
economically  impractical  and  would 
therefore  be  sources  of  trouble. 

Provisions  which  brought  objec- 
tions were  the  grouping  of  fluid 
cream  with  fluid  milk  mto  Class  I : 
raising  the  price  of  cream  for  ice 
cream  out  of  line  with  competition 
from  outside;  decreasing  the  f.  o.  b. 
price  on  the  Philadelphia  market; 
raising  cream  prices  to  consumers; 
"Abandonment  of  the  basic-surplus 
plan  of  production  control;  and  lack 


of  any  provisions  for  "A  milk, 
either  in  premiums  to  producers  or 
price  schedules  to  consunriers.  It 
was  stated,  however,  that  "A  milk 
would  be  covered  later  in  a  supple- 
mentary order.  .      ,  ,     , 

General   Manager   A.    H.   La"tf  " 
bach    and    President    B.    H.    Welty 
represented    the    Inter-State   at    the 
conference     with     Mr.     Lauterbach 
acting  as  spokesman.    He  expressed 
his  disapproval  of  certain  provisions 
of  the  order,  pointing  out  especially 
that  lowering  Class  I   price  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia  put  the  nearby   Penn- 
sylvania producer  at  a  decided  dis- 
advantage  as   compared    to   nearby 
New  Jersey  producers.     It  was  also 
emphasized  that  putting  fluid  cream 
in    Class     I     with    fluid    milk    and 
raising    the    price   of   cream    for   ice 
cream    may    deprive    Pennsylvania 
producers    of    their    cream    rnarket 
because   of   competition   of   cheaper 
cream    from   outside.       Raising    the 
present  high  price  of  cream  to  con- 
sumers   will    tend    to    reduce    con- 
sumption    and     may    cause     many 
consumers   to   use   evaporated   milk 
instead  of  cream  for  many  purposes, 
a  market  difficult  to  regain  if  once 
lost. 


Abandonment  of  the  basic-surplus 
plan  was  not  approved  by  the  Inter- 
State,  the  control  board's  attention 
being  called  to  the  resolution  which 
was  passed  at  the  Association  s 
annual  meeting  without  a  dissenting 
vote  in  which  the  control  boards 
operating  within  the  milk  shed  were 
called  upon  to  draft  and  announce 
forthwith  basic  plans  for  both  1936 
and  1937.  ,    ,  .    ,-^ 

It  was  also  urged,  because  ot  the 
uncertainty  of  court  decisions  out- 
lining permissible  power  and  scope 
of  control   board  activity,   that   the 
control   board  give  its  approval   to 
the  dairy  industry  in  the  Philadel- 
phia    area     getting     together     and 
drawing   up  a  marketing   plan     the 
best    that   give-and-take   bargaining 
can   devise     and   the  control   board 
act  as  an  arbitrator.     This  plan,  of 
course,   would  be  the  result  of  the 
joint  work  of  all  dealer  groups  and 
all  producer  groups,  the  suggestion 
being  made  that  the  Inter-State  and 
the   Allied   organizations   and   other 
producer  groups  be  included  in  all 
deliberations. 

It  is  understood  that  the  order  is 
being  revised  in  the  light  of  objec- 
tions raised  and  recommendations 
made  at  the  conference.  Its  date  of 
announcement  is  uncertain  but  may 
be  expected  within  a  few  weeks. 
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oleomargarine.  These  facts,  just 
being  realized,  are  dispelling  many 
mistaken  notions  on  the  va  ue  of  the 
oleomargarine  industry  to  the  South- 
ern farmer  and  doubtless  mHuenced 
the  policy  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 


|.„.,r«l  as  second-class  matter.  June  1.  1920  at 
.he^pClrolcVat^^est  Chester.  Pennsylvai.ia.  under 
the  Act  ol  March  3.  '"/^  

M  1  1  k  !  ••  '• 

The      Food 

For    All     Ages 

USE    IT    LIBERALLY 


Drive  for  Oleo  Tax 

Demand  for  an  additional  3-cent 
per  pound  tax  on  oleomargarme  is 
being  made  by  dairymen  and  farmer 
interests  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try This  demand  is  a  result  ot  an 
increase  of  100  million  pounds  in 
the  consumption  of  oleomargarine 
in  only  eight  months  time. 

Dairy  organizations  in  every  part 
of  the  country  have  passed  resolu- 
tions calling  upon  Congress  to  levy 
this  additional  tax.  Granges  have 
done  likewise  at  National  and  :3tate 
sessions.     The  movement  is  gaining 

headway.  , 

Added  strength  was  given  these 
demands  when  the  American  hed- 
eration  of  Labor  at  its  recent  nation- 
al convention  in  Atlantic  City 
passed  a  similar  resolution,  printed 
in  full  on  page  16. 

Now  comes  the  American  harm 
Bureau  Federation  with  another 
resolution  on  the  same  subject. 
This  great  organization  has  pre- 
viously refrained  from  endorsing  an 
oleo  tax  of  this  kind  presumably  in 
deference  to  its  members  who  telt 
such  a  tax  would  reduce  their  mar- 
ket for  animal  fats  and  cottonseed 

oil-  ,.  1  J 

Statistical   studies   recently   made 

reveal    that    the    value    of    beef    lat 
used  in  oleomargarine  averages  less 
than  8  cents  an  animal  and  of  hog 
fat  even  correspondingly  less.     Fur- 
thermore oleomargarine  is  an  active 
competitor  of  lard  at  present  prices. 
It   was  also  found   that   dairying  is 
more    important    to    the    Southern 
farmer    than    all    the   cottonseed   oil 
that    goes    into    oleomargarine    (sec 
page  10)  and  in  addition  the  whole- 
sale value  of  cottonseed   meal   used 
for  dairy  feed  is  far  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  cottonseed  oil  used  in 


Must   Teach 
Cooperative    Principles 

Granted      that      the     cooperative 
movement    is   sound    in    principle   it 
immediately    becomes    the    duty    of 
cooperative     leaders     to     see     that 
cooperative     principles     are     under- 
stood,   that    accurate   and   complete 
information     about     cooperatives 
their    functions    and    services,    their 
possibilities   and    their   place   m   the 
economic    scheme     is    available    to 
all  who  may  be  affected  directly  or 

indirectly.  , 

This  need  is  especially  great  lor 
agricultural  cooperatives  because 
farmers  are.  as  compared  to  modern 
industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prises, small  units  of  production 
and  only  by  cooperation  working 
together  can  farmers  deal  eflectivc- 
ly  with  such  large  units 

On  page  7  is  an  article  by  Ur.  K. 
G.  Landsburg.  Inter-State  field  rep- 
resentative, in  which  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  education  on  this 
subject.  We  urge  Inter-State  mem- 
bers to  read  this  article. 

Dr.    Landsburg    has    been    giving 
considerable    time    to    this    subject, 
having    appeared    before    numerous 
classes  in   agriculture   at    rural   and 
small  city   high   schools       In   many 
cases    he    has    been    called    back    to 
appear  before  the  assembly    biology 
classes  and  adult  groups.      In  these 
appearances   the   need   for   coopera- 
tion,  the  fundamentals  of  coopera- 
tion     and    cooi>erative    services    to 
members    are    taken    up.    the   exact 
subject  depending  upon  the  nature 

of  the  group.  „      ,    r 

In  many  cases,  especially  before 
classes  in  agriculture  or  biology,  a 
technical  subject  is  selected  such 
as  the  effect  of  bacteria  on  milk 
quality.  Special  equipment  not 
available  to  most  high  schools  is 
used  to  illustrate  these  talks.  In 
such  instances  the  practical  aspect 
of  the  subject  its  dollars  and  cents 
value  to  milk  producers  is  empha- 
sized. 
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of  milk  produced  and  feed  consumed 
by  the  individual  cows. 

Individual  initiative  counted 
heavily  in  the  success  of  the  work. 
The  county  extension  agent  sufier- 
vised  the  work  but  received  the  help 
of  testers  and  of  milk  truck  drivers 
who  distributed  and  collected  the 
kits.  The  Inter-State  gave  its  active 
assistance  when  needed  and  also 
supplied  herd  record  forms. 

A  full  year's  work  was  completed 
by  73  dairymen  while  T)  tested  a 
part  of  the  year.  <^"ows  "n  test 
totalled  1413  of  which  816  com- 
pleted a  full  year. 

A  summary  prepared  by  bounty 
Agent     F.     S.     Bucher    shows     that 
dairymen     who    fed    strictly     home 
grown  rations  had  lower  cost  rations 
than  did  those  who  fed  home  growri 
feeds  supplemented  with  purchased 
feeds  and  those  who  fed  commercial 
feeds  onlv.    Returns  above  feed  cost 
were  higher,  however,  for  the  com- 
bination  of    home    grown    and    pur- 
chased feeds.     The  records  also  re- 
vealed    that     those    dairymen     who 
were  more  liberal  with  their  feed  had 
lower  feed  costs  per  hundred  pounds 
of   milk,    that   those   who  fed   silage 
had    lower   feed    costs    ijer    hundred 
pounds  of  milk  than  those  without 
silage  and  that  the  higher  producing 
herds   had  lower   feed   costs  on    the 
basis  of  each  one  hundred  pounds  of 
milk  produced. 

These  records  are  kept  primarily 
for  the  information  given  each  asso- 
ciation member  and  no  publicity  is 
given  records  of  herds  or  individual 
cows. 


Low  Cost  Herd  Records 

The  Lancaster  County  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association  com- 
pleted its  seventh  consecutive  year 
on  November  15.  Their  association 
is  operated  on  a  centralized  basis 
with  the  members  taking  their  own 
samples  and  recording  the  amounts 


Morris   T.  Phillips 

With  the  passing  of  Morris  T. 
Phillips  of  Pomeroy.  Pennsylvania, 
on  December  22.  the  dairy  industry 
lost  a  noted  character.  Mr.  Phillips 
was  nationally  known  as  a  breeder 
of  Guernsey  cattle  and  was  promi- 
nent in  Pennsylvania  dairy  and  civic 
activities.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
members  of  Inter-State  and  took  an 
active   interest   in   the   Association's 

affairs.  .    .  . 

In  addition  to  dairy  activities. 
Mr.  Phillips  was  a  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  was  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Agriculture.  He  served  as 
trustee  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  and  during  the 
World  War  he  served  with  the 
Hoover  Food  Administration. 


When  answering  Review  adver- 
tisements, tell  the  advertiser  you 
saw  the  ad  in  the  Mii.K  Producers 
Review. 
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Class  I  Percentages 
Up  in  November 

Percentages  of  basic  purchased  at 
Class  1  prices  showed  a  moderate 
increase  in  November  as  compared 
to  October.  Considering  the  extreme 
shortage  of  milk  which  prevailed, 
however,  it  was  expected  these  per- 
centages would  be  higher. 

The    weighted    average    price    lor 
I  I ,.A  ..  fiirtKnr  increase 

over  October,  the  slight  increase  in 
Class  I  percentage  combined  with 
iugher  Class  II  and  Class  III  prices 
with  many  producers  having  smaller 
amounts  in  the  lower  priced  c  asses 
resulted  in  this  increase.  As  based 
on  available  information  the  weight- 
ed average  pnce  for  J.5%  milk 
delivered  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  was 
$2,497     per     100    pourids    while     at 

receiving  stations  in  t.he  ^  -^<\";;»; 
zone  It  was  $2,078  and  in  the  91-100 

n.ile  zone  it  was  $2,034.  rhese 
prices  arc  about  7  cents  per  100 
pounds  higher  than  in  October. 

The  table  of  percentages  given 
below  applies  to  purchases  made  in 
Pennsylvania: 

Basic  Utilization  Percentages 
November,  1935 


Dealer 

MiIh.II-  Diirir^.   1 1" 
lUI'lwm  l)«irir-- 
IVlihrsI"  I  •rIll^ 
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M.rlin  <  cnliirv 
.Scoll   I'ow'll  I  >«"'«' 


Sup|.lM  Will-  Jonrs     HI 


C:l«»i.   flam.  Cla.»  <^\"*    '' ^" 
I  II  IIB        III    Bono. 

■m        H       '*»' 
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lUI        Hal 
Ital 


HO 
71 
•Ml 

;■< 


ii«i 


74' 
■H)- 

75- 
8'»* 
6'»t 
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,|.|M   Will-  jonrs     ... 
'a'  iM.nus  on  iier.entagr  ol  <■  I.'--   ' 

,         A       U.nu.    «n    ..c.ccniagc    of    ,....lu. .•■    to 

lull  l»a«ic  amount. 


Base-Surplus  Will  Work 
It  Needs  the  Chance 

What  next  on  sales  quantity  con- 
trol or  should  we  call  it  the  base- 
surplus  plan,  basic  allotments  norm 
and  excess,  or  what>     One  thing  .s 

certain     and  that  is  the  whole  thing 
is  uncertain.  ,, 

New     Jersey,     through     is     milk 
control    board,    recognizes    the    need 
for    such    a    plan      providing    lor    a 
•norm"  for  each  producer  with  pur- 
chases of  Class  1   "-'P^'^rL       °"fid 
norm  and  additional  milk  classified 
as  -Cream"  and    "Fxcess.        But  no 
new  norms  will  be  made  in  1936  due. 
i,  is  Sieved,  to  a  marked  tendency 
to  increase  production  which  can  fje 
traced  to  basing  the     norm     on  the 
average  of   12  months  production. 

Pennsylvania  recognizes  the    base- 
surplus"      plan     of     sales     q"""»'tV 
control    although    it    is    well    known 
that  a  majority  of  that  stat .  s  con- 
trol    board    have    committed    them- 
selves    as     opposed     to     the     plan. 
I-urthermore.    the    suspended    order 
24      like     old  order    I  V    specifically 
omitted  provisions  for  such  a  plan, 
even  criticizing  it  in  announcements 
to    the    press    when    the    order    was 

released.  .  , 

In    the    face    of    these    facts,    pro- 
ducers    have     been     expecting     the 


abandonment  of  the  plan  and  the 
establishment  of  a  "blended  price 
whereby  every  producer  would  get 
Class  II  (cream)  and  Class  1 1 
(surplus)  price  for  a  portion  of  his 
production  every  month,  regardless 
of  how  high  or  how  low  his  produc- 
tion might  go.  In  other  words,  no 
matter  how  little  milk  he  might 
produce  he  would  get  surplus  price 
for  a  part  of  it. 

'V\\c  hcisic  surplus  plan  (bv  wnat- 
ever'nanie  you  prefer)  is  fundamen- 
tally sound.  It  has  been  criticized 
and  sometimes  justly  so.  yet  those 
objections  can  be  overcome.  L  er- 
tain  fundamental  rules,  if  f^ollowed 
strictly,  should  insure  sound  opera- 
tion. ,  ,  .J 
First :  Basics  must  be  determined 
by  each  producer's  ability  to  pro- 
duce.                               ,       .           1        1  I     u 

Second:  New  basics  should  be 
t>ermitted  yearly,  according  to  plans 
announced  in  advance  of  the  base- 
forming  period. 

Third-  Adjustments  should  be 
made  only  by  the  producer  associa- 
tion or  by  a  joint  committee  ot 
association  and  control  board  repre- 
sentatives and  only  for  definite 
reasons  that  are  beyond  a  producer  s 

control.  , 

Fourth:      If    deliveries    of    a    pro- 
ducer   are    less    than    HO    percent    (a 
suggestion   only)  of   his   basic    for   a 
definite   period  of   time,   his  basic   is 
reduced  accordingly 
Fifth:      No  favorites. 
With   the  adoption  of  such   rules 
and    strict    adherence    to    them    the 
base-surplus    plan    should     meet     a 
real  need  and  overcome  the  criticism 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

The  base-surplus  plan  has  been 
applied  differently  in  many  markets, 
especially  as  to  method  of  determin- 
.ng^basics.  In  order  that  Review 
readers  may  know  how  bases  art- 
determined  in  other  markets  we  shall 
publish  from  time  to  time,  starting 
with  the  February  issue,  the  method 
of  determining  basic  amounts  in 
some  of  the  other  large  markets. 


Getting  Bangs 
Under  Control 


Progress     is    being     made     in     the 
Federal      program      to      reduce      the 
mfection    of    Bangs    disease    in    our 
dairy  herds.     A  recent  rer»ort  shows 
that   Oregon    with    40.96    ,)ercent    of 
its  cattle   under  su|x-rvision   lor   the 
control     of     the     disease     leads     the 
nation     in     this     respect.        Virginia 
with      23.41      percent.      Washington 
-.1    22  B4  "ercep»    Wi.sconsin  with 
2L3I  "percent    and    Minnesota    with 
20.32  percent  follow  '"  "'^^^^'^^  .       ,   , 
States    comprising    the    Philadel- 
phia   Milk   Shed   and    their   progress 
in    this    test    follow:    Pennsylvania. 
13  08  percent:  Delaware,   11.31    per- 
cent; Maryland.  7.S8  percent;  New 
Jersey.      3.96     percent;     and     West 
Virginia.   I9.0S  percent. 

• 

Times    are    really    getting    better 
C  hecks  that  bounce  back  are  marked 
•No  Funds"  instead  of    "No  Bank. 

Socialist  Father:  "What  do  you 
mean  by  playing  truant^  Wliat 
makes  you  stay  away  from  school > 

Son:  "Class  hatred,  father. 

Mention  that  you  saw  the  adver- 
tisement in  the  Mii.K  PRODurER.s. 
Review  when  you  write  to  adver- 
tisers. 
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Rural  Electrification 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  features 
of    the    work    of    the    newly-created 
Rural  Flectrification  Administration 
are   its  financing  of    rural   line  con- 
struction   and    Its    development    of 
new  plans  and  policies  for  develop- 
ing   such    projects.        1  hese    include 
manner  of  establishing  a  fair  basis 
for  setting  up  rural  lines  and  estab- 
lishing    rate     structures     which     are 
reasonable    and    encourage    full    use 
of   electric    i)ower    and    labor   saving 
equipment. 

Reno,  they  say.  now  claims  to  be 
a  factor  in  the  dairy  industry.  1  he 
cream  of  the  country  goes  there  to 
get  separated. 
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What  Is  Oleomargarine 


7 


OLEOMARGARINE  IS  a  fatty  pro- 
duct,   sold    and    used    almost 
entirely  as  a  cheap  substitute 
for   butter.       It   is   made   of   eunc. 
vegetable  oils  or  animal  fats    or  a 
combination    of    the    two;    and    al- 
though   it    is   usually   emulsihed   in 
milk,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  dairy  pro- 
duct.    Oleomargarine  is  inferior  to 
butter   as   a   food,   deficient    m   the 
vitamin     content    and    lacking     in 
other     desirable     properties     which 
make  butter  one  of  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  the  diet.     Nevertheless,  it 
is   made   in   imitation  of.   and  sold 
as  a  direct  substitute  for  butter. 

Oleomargarine     was     apparently 
first    made    in    France    during    the 
middle   of    the   nineteenth   century. 
This   product   was   introduced   into 
the  United  States  in  1874.     Appar- 
ently, the  product  at  that  time  was 
made  almost  entirely  from   animal 
oils     One  of  the  earlier  products  is 
known  to  have  contained  substantial 
quantities  of  butter  and  lard,   and 
to  have  been  sold  under  the  name  ot 
"butterine."  , 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the 
oleomargarine  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  few  years 
has  been  manufactured  from  vege- 
table or  nut  oils.  The  remainder  has 
been  made  from  animal  and  vege- 
table oils  and  fats.  Oleomargarine 
today,  therefore,  is  principally  a 
vegetable  product. 

Largely  a  Vegetable  Product 

Two  typical  formulas  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine  fol- 
low: The  formula  containing  vege- 
table oils  was  made  up  of: 

800  pounds  of  coconut  oil 
100  pounds  of  peanut  oil 
100  pounds  of  palm  oil 
33  pounds  of  salt 
The  entire  mixture  then  emulsified 
in  300  pounds  of  milk. 

This  formula  will  produce  approxi- 
mately 1 .  1 50  pounds  of  oleomargar- 
ine at  a  cost,  based  on  1934  prices^of 
6  82  cents  per  pound,  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1935  a  cost  of  9.89  cents  per 

pound.  •       1      I        • 

The  formula  containing  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  oil  ingredients 
included: 

450  pounds  of  oleo  oil 
350  pounds  of  neutral  lard 
100  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil 
100  pounds  of  palm  oil 
35  pounds  of  salt. 
The  mixture  was  emulsified  in  300 
pounds  of  milk. 

This  formula  will  also  produce 
approximately  1.150  pounds  of  oleo- 
margarine at  a  cost  of   6.83   cents 


per  pound  based  on  1934  prices,  and 
of  12.55  cents  per  pound  using 
September  1935  prices. 

*    _..jj,u»j.   jjf   Ai(ffrpnt    domestic 

and  im"po7ted  oils  and  fats  are  u«;d 
in  oleomargarine  manufacture.     Ke- 
ports    of    the    Bureau    of     Internal 
Revenue  show  that  during  the  past 
fiscal     year     (1934-35)     the     manu- 
facturers   have    used   oleo   oil.    oleo 
stock,    oleo    stearin,    neutral    lard, 
butter,    cottonseed    oil,    peanut    oil. 
soybean  oil,  coconut  oil,  sesame  oil, 
sunflower    seed    oil    and     probably 
other   vegetable   oils   in    the   manu- 
facture of   oleomargarine.      Not   all 
of  these  ingredients  are  used  in  any 
particular    type    of    oleomargarine. 
The  use  of  any  particular  oil  or  tat 
in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarme 
is  governed  largely  by   the  relative 
prices  at  which   manufacturers  can 
obtain  that  oil  or  fat. 

The  bulk  of  oleomargarine  manu- 


greater  extent  during  1934-35    there 
was  a  definite  shift  back  to  the  use 
of  domestic  oils  and  fats.     Cotton- 
seed   oil    increased    from    12    to^34 
percent  during  a  single  ycct..     w.cu 
oil  increased  slightly  while  coconut 
oil   decreased   from   70  down   to   3J 
percent    of    all    fats    and    oil    used 
Most  of  the  other  domestic  oils  and 
fats    have   continued    to    decline   in 
importance  during  the  last  two  years. 
It   appears,   therefore,   that   there 
are    three    principal    types   of    oleo- 
margarine   on    the    markets   of    the 
United  States  today.     One  product 
is   a   mixture  of   beef   and   hog   fats 
with    coconut    oil.    with    probably 
some  domestic  vegetable  oils  added. 
A     second     product     is     apparently 
made  almost  entirely  out  of  coconut 
oil,    while    a    third    is    made   almost 
entirely  out  of  cottonseed  oil.     1  his 
third  type  of  product  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  last  two  or  three  years. 


Price  of  Butter  and  Consumption  Per  Capita  of 
Oleomargarine  July  1. 1891 -June  30. 1935 
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inatches  a  pari  of  the  business. 


factured    in    the    United    States    is 
now  made  of  coconut  oil  and  cotton- 
seed oil.     Palm  oil.  once  used  quite 
heavily,    has   been   replaced    almost 
entirely.        Apparently    the    manu- 
facturers are  now  able  to  substitute 
cottonseed   oil   for   coconut   oil.    al- 
though as  late  as  the  fall  of    1933, 
representatives  of  the  oleomargarine 
industry    were    vehement    in    their 
protestations     before     congressional 
committees  and  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  that  it  was 
impossible   to  obtain   a  satisfactory 
product  through  a  shift  from  coconut 
oil  to  cottonseed  oil. 

During  the  period  from  1917  to 
1932-33  there  was  a  very  definite 
and  steady  shift  to  the  use  of  coconut 
oil  instead  of  domestic  oils  and  fats 
in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine. 
During   1933-34.  and  to  a  much 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.,  Inter-State 
Milk    Producers*    Ass'n 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  all  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weighing 
and  general  membership  work  for  the 
month  of  November.  1933: 

NO. 

Butterfat  Tests 3812 

Plants  Investigated 'y 

Calls  on  Members  i'*2 

Quality  Improvement  Calls ' 

\  lerd  Samples  Tested      •    •  •  • ''; ' 

Membership  Solicitation  Calls l^ 

New  Members  Signed ^ 

Cows  Signed '  - 

Transfers  of  Membership ^ 

Microscopic  Tests 

Meetings  of  Lxjcals '?^ 

Attendance '^^" 

Educational  Meetings ^ 

Attendance '"^ 


More  Educational  Work  Needed 


Dr.  Kenneth  Q.  Landshurg 


Inter-State  Field  Representative 

THE   DESTINY   of   the   farm    mar- 
keting    problem     lies     in     the 
I           If   »U«    Armorioan    f«rrrn'r. 
—      naiiua  v/i    i«>»-  •••••• 

We   arc   now   living   in   a   corporate 
and  coojierative   age.   where   a   vast 
majority  of  our   farm   products  arc- 
being  sold  to  corporate  (big  business) 
buyers.       Agricultural    leadtrs    and 
educators,  as  a  group,  arc  convinced 
of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  ol 
cooperative   effort.      The   dairymen 
of    this    country    cannot    expect    to 
prosper    in    an    industrial   corporate 
age.  selling  their  products  individual- 
ly      We.  as  agricultural  producers, 
must  produce  the  type  and  quality 
of    product,    properly    standardized 
and    graded,    that    our    buyers    de- 
mand.     This  can   be   accomplished 
only     through     cooperative     effort. 
Marketing   through   cooperative  et- 
fort    cannot   be   efficient   unless   the 
various     cooperative     organizations 
work  cooijeratively.  as  our  industrial 
corporations    do.       It    is    ridiculous 
for  one  milk  marketing  association 
to  be   fighting   another,   while   their 
fundamental  functions  arc  the  same. 

Must  Be  Far-Sighted 


ty  of  promulgating  the  principles  of 
cooperation  and  the  policies  of  their 
respective  organizations. 

Dr    C.   11.   L,ane.  as  chairman  oi 
the    Federal    Board    for    Vocational 
i:ducation.  Washington.  D.  C.  in  a 
pai)er    given    before    the    American 
Institute    of    Cooperation    in    June. 
1932.  stated  that  "Continued  eflort 
on  the  part  of  both  vocational  agri- 
cultural    workers     and    cooperative 
associations  will  be  needed  to  make 
and  maintain   contacts  between  the 
two  groups  which  will  make  effective 
to  the  greatest  degree,  the  services 
of  both  groups." 


The  cooperative   movement   can- 
not attain  its  maximum  success  un- 
less   the    proper    educational    infor- 
mation  is   made   available        Many 
of  our  cooperative  leaders  have  not 
realized  the  importance  of  teaching 
cooperative    principles   and    policies 
to  our   producers  and   to  our   farm 
youth.      This   far-sighted    policy    is 
necessary  if  we  cooperatives  are  to 
continue  to  be  effective.      Many  o 
our     agricultural     and     educational 
leaders    are   now   beginning    to    ap- 
preciate this  fact  better. 

Cooperative  associations,    regard- 
less of  their  purpose,  are  fundamen- 
tally  dependent   for   their  existence 
upon  membership  and  its  good  will. 
They  must  have  a  satisfied  member- 
ship  or    they    will    not   thrive   long. 
This  involves  the  difficult   problem 
of  creating  and  maintaining  a  good 
membership    morale.       This   cannot 
be  accomplished  without  an  adequate 
educational     program    which     must 
reach    not   only    the    members,    but 
also    the    non-members,    the    house- 
wives, the  families  of  members,  and 
the  consumers  of  our  products. 

Many  organizations  are  encount- 
ering difficulties  with  their  member- 
ship, mainly  due  to  a  lack  of  an 
adequate  educational  program  with- 
in the  territory  in  which  the  asso- 
ciation operates.  Cooperatives  must 
take  more  seriously  the  responsibili- 


Educators  Approve 

Dr.     Lane     further     stated     that 
"Vocational  educators,  as  a  group 
are   convinced    of    the   soundness   ot 
the  principles  of  cooperative  effort; 
however,     they     need     information 
which  will  enable  them  to  evaluate 
the  soundness  of  particular  plans  and 
the  efficiency  of   particular  associa- 
tions    They  also  need  general  infor- 
mation   and    facts    which    they    can 
use  to  help  students  in  their  classes^ 
both  boys  and  adults,   make  sound 
decisions    relative    to   siK,-cific    asso- 
ciations.  When  cooperative    organi- 
zations are   honestly  and  efficiently 
operated  in  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ducer, no  misunderstanding  regard- 
ing    them     should     be     allowed     to 
ham|x:r  constructive  or  cooperative 
effort  given  by  teachers  of  vocation- 
al agriculture." 

Objectives 

There  are  many  objectives  coop- 
eratives must  keep  in  mind  in  plan- 
ning an  adequate  educational  pro- 
gram for  the  farm  family.  Following 
are  some  of  the  principal  objectives 
that  should  be  included  in  such  a 
program: 

1  Supplying  information  pertain- 
ing to  sound  and  efficient  mar- 
keting methods. 

2  Giving  detailed  information  on 
sound  cooperative  structures 
and  policies. 

3  Emphasizing  the  importance 
of  the  production  of  better 
quality  commodities  and  their 
standardization. 

4  Explaining  detailed  methods  of 
producing  a  high  quality  pro- 
duct. 

3  Supplying  information  on  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  different  production  control 
systems. 


6.  Explaining  necessity  of  more 
cooperative  representation  at 
State  and  f-ederal  legislatures. 

7    Stressing  the  need  of  coordina- 
tion between  existing  compet- 
ing cooperative  organizations. 
.^:  :l^UI»     Kfrvxc.v.S. 

O.    i>'istus3ii>>;     «.— — -- 

accomplishments    of    organiza- 
tions, etc.  . 

y  Providing  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  production  trends  and 
market  conditions. 

Methods 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  a 
cooperative     may     proceed     to      in- 
form the  producers  adequately,    t^er- 
haps  one  of  the  most  economic  and 
efficient   methods  is  the  direct  con- 
tact of  a  cooperative  representative 
with    rural    adult    groups    arid    with 
the    rural    agricultural    teachers    in 
their  schools.      If  our  adult   groups 
and    our    farm    boys    and    girls    are 
proiM^rly    and    adequately    informed 
on  the  problems  confronting  cooF>er- 
ative  effort  in   marketing,   they   will 
assist  a  great  deal  in  solving  many 
of  our  complicated  marketing  prob- 
lems     We  must  remember  that  our 
farm    boys   and    girls   of    today    are 
going    to    be    our    producers   of    to- 
morrow. 

Cooperative     representatives    can 

present,  through  lectures    and   dem- 
onstrations,  a    vast  majority  o    the 
cooperative  objectives    isted   above 
to  our  agricultural  teachers  and  the 
farm    boys   and   girls   in    their   agri- 
cultural, biology  and  science  classes 
They  can  also  present  this  material 
to  the  home  economics  teachers  and 
their    students.        Charts,     posters 
leaflets,  and  strip  films  may  be  used 
effectively.       Educational    informa- 
tion   should    also    be    presented    to 
Future      Farmer     Clubs.      Parent   - 
Teacher      Meetings,    evening    adult 
classes,  and  other  adult  farm  groups. 
In   developing   an   adequate   edu- 
cational program,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  sufficient  local  and  district 
membership    meetings    are    held    to 
properlv     inform    the    membership. 
No  cooperative   educational    pro- 
gram is  complete  unless  it  supphes 
essential  and  important  information 
regularly  to  the  county  agents  and 
extension     staffs     of     our     colleges. 
Other    groups   such    as    Lions    club. 
Rotary    clubs.    Kiwanis    clubs,    and 
other  adult  rural  community  gather- 
ings and  consumers'   groups  should 
also  be  kept  informed  in  order  that 
they     understand     our     cooperative 
problems.    Agricultural  cooperatives 
must  assume  more  responsibility  m 
developing  an  adequate  educational 
program. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  RtVIEW 
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^^'  Coop  erative  C  ommutiity 


ElizabetK  M'^G.  Graham. Editor 


Cooperative 
Recreation 

Carl  L.  Hutchinson 

Before  the  industrial  revolution  in  America,  our  play  life  was  taken 
care  of  in  the  home,  church  and  community.  With  the  flow  of  rural  popu- 
fadon  o  the  industrial  c.ties.  this  homemade  recreafon  has  been  d.splaced 
bv  commercialized  amusements  to  such  an  extent  that  accordmg  to  a 
recent  e'tmate.  America  spends  about  oncci^hth  of  its  "<«!•«"«/ /"-"If  "" 
recreation.    For  the  years  1928.  1929  and  1930.  th.s  approximated  $10,000.- 

"^^  The'llrrest-  items  m  this  recreat.onal  budget  went  to  travel  and 
mobilty  wK  absorbed  almost  6Vz  b.Uion  dollars.  Next  came  commer 
cialized  amusements  such  as  mot.on  pictures,  rad.o.  ^P^^^J'  ^^^^^"^  ^; 
saloons  night  clubs,  etc..  for  which  the  pleasure  hungry  spent  about  Z,2 
KlUons' annually  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  weekly  attendance  at 
^hrmovraloneis  100.000.000.  After  due  credit  is  g.ven  the  construct.ve 
lide  or  hesc  activities  which  made  recreation  America  s  fourth  greatest 
mdustry.itis  appalling  to  note  how  inadequate  our  leisure  time  program 
anoears  when  measured  by  a  defensible  standard  of  excellence. 
^?^e  do  not  havT  to  be  told  that  the  play       a  necessary  Mep  .n  learn.ng  how   to  work 


impulse  has  been  exploited  for  gain 
Cooperators  are  not  interested  in  promoting 
recreation  as  a  means  of  helping  people 
forget  the  frustration,  boredom  and  sense 
of  insecurity  born  of  an  exploitive  economy 
They  would  consider  recreation,  not  as  a 
salve  but  as  a  positive  expression  of  joy 
and  faith  in  life,  which  can  come  out  of 
none  other  than  an  economic  system 
organized  for  the  general  well-being. 

In  place  of  the  popular  types  of  recreation 
which  have  often  been  cheapened  to  make 
the  widest  possible  appeal,  the  cooperatives 
of  Indiana  are  introducing  folk  games  and 
singing     games     that     have     real     cultural 
meaning     These  games,  which  have  arisen 
out  of  the  history  of  the  human  race  com- 
bine    beauty     of     movement     with     group 
sociability     which     is   unsurpassed   by   any 
modern   forms  of   recreation.      The  variety 
of  figures  in  the  folk  dance  calls  for  mental 
alertness  and  a  high  coordination  of  mind 
and  body  which  give  them  a  positive  edu- 
cational and  aesthetic  quality     They  appeal 
to   all    clas.ses    and    ages        At    cooperative 
meetings,  study  clubs  and  summer  schools, 
young  and  old  play  "Ach  Ja     and     Sicilian 
Circle"     together.         Bleachers     and     wall- 
flowers are  noticeably  absent      Cooperative 
recreation  for  all  is  taking  place  of  compe- 
titive sport  for  a  few. 

Folk  games  and  singing  games  meet 
another  test  of  good  recreation  in  that  they 
give  enduring  pleasure  and  satisfaction^ 
Folks  ask  for  the  same  games  again  and 
again  They  have  the  same  lasting  quality 
as  good  art  or  music  They  are  not  fad.s 
but  have  deep  cultural  roots  reaching  back 
into  generations  of  folk  life  in  Kurope  and 
America.  They  will  always  be  m  style 
because  they  express  beauty,  joy  and 
sociability.  Instead  of  dramatizing  and 
fostering  economic  rivalries  between  com- 
munities, as  often  occurs  in  competitive 
sports,  these  games  provide  a  form  of 
recreation  in  which  communities  really 
learn  how  to  play  together,  which  is  perhaps 


together.  . 

Cooperatives     are     interested     primarily 
in  human  values,  so  it  is  only  natural  that 
having  attained  a  certain  stage  of  develop 
ment  they  should  set  al>out  to  irnprov*:  tfie 
recreation   of   their   members        I  he   Noble 
County  (Indiana)  Cooperative  Association 
is  now  engaged  in  this  task     It  has  set  aside 
nearly   twenty   ()er  cent   of   its  net   savings 
to   enrich    the   lives   of    its    youth    througfi 
cooperative   education    and    creative   forms 
of  play     In  this  the  meml)ers  are  converting 
economic      savings      into      cultural      gams 
1  lere  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  coopera 
tive   society  organized   so   people   may  live 
with    each    other    rather    than    oil    of   each 
other,  will  take  care  of  its  own  educational 
and    cultural     needs    without     t>ie    a'^    °' 
patrons  of  art  and  doles  from  public  bene 
factors    In  thus  taking  over  it.s  own  program 
of  recreation,  the  Noble  County  C  ooperativc 
Association  is  providing  truly  constructive 
forms   of    play    to    take    the    place    of    tfic 
negative,  if  not  destructive  variety,  general 
ly  offered  at  public  places  of  amusement 

Consider  the  slot  machine  as  one  ex 
ample  This  grave  threat  to  economic, 
social  and  character  values  is  found  in 
nearly  every  drug  store,  waiting  room, 
restaurant  and  pool  hall  in  the  land  It 
is  reported  that  about  $I2,(K)0.0(X)  is  now 
invested  in  the.se  machines  with  the  prob^ 
ability  that  this  amount  will  \>c  doubled 
this  year. 

(Continued  on  page  IS) 


'  Some  people  hac  meal  and  canna  evi. 
And  some  would  cat  that  want  it; 
But  we  hac  meat  and  wc  can  cat 
And  the  Lord  he  thankd." 

Burns'  Selkirk  Grace 


Thrift— 

A  Key  to  1936 

Hannah  McK.  Lyons 

Our  calendars  are      f 
emphatically  mark- 
ing the  birthday  we 
will  celebrate  Janu- 
ary    17th.     that    of 
Benjamin  Iranklin 
We   do   well    to   go 
back  in  memory  to 
our  old  school  read- 
ers   giving     us    his 
story    of     the    Ixjy 
who  bought  a  whis- 
tle and  the  slogan.      '^^  •       i    •• 
"Don't    pay    loo    much    for    your    wfiistle^ 
What  fine  lessons  as  well  as  examples  I  rank- 
lin  gave  us  of  thrift                           __ 

Much  has  been  s  .id  about  stretching 
the  farm  dollar"  and  no  people  can  and  do 
stretch  It  more  th  .n  the  farm  mother 
One  woman  s.ys.  "Wc  have  stretched  t tic 
few  dollars  we  were  able  to  get  hold  of 
until  they  were  scarcely  recognizable^ 
Many  keep  asking.  "What  do  women  do 
lo  earn  at  homc>"  l  he  thing  one  does 
depends  on  where  one  lives  an<l  tfic  needs 
of  that  community  Sometimes  it  may  be 
an  all  year  round  task,  again  something 
scasonsble.  ,     , 

Do  you  know  of  the  woman  who  worked 
up  a  nice  year  round  job  by  taking  sub 
script  ions  for  different  magazines  and  home 
town  pa|>ersV  No  one  will  spurn  forty  dollars 
to  use  as  they  please,  and  this  is  aljoul 
the  amount  one  woman   has  from   puppies 

Do  they  sew^  No  end  of  opportunity 
here  with  the  needles,  mending,  remodelling, 
making  a   set   of   drapes,   or   relining  coats 

Do  you  live  in  a  maple  syrup  seel  ion  ^ 
Why  not  some  unusual  ways  to  make  your 
syrup  sell>  I  came  through  a  section 
recently  and  wanted  some  souvenirs  ol 
syrup  to  take  back,  but  there  was  only  the 
conventional  gallon  and  half  gallon  jugs, 
with  the  usual  hard  sugar  ••      c        J 

One  woman   "sells   her    home  Sounds 

shocking,    until   you   know    it   was  giving  a 

home   to  elderly   women   who  could   pay   a 

moderate  board   in   return   and  just   letting 

(Continued  on  opptwile  page) 


(One  of  the  oldest  of  Chinese  folk-poems  dating  back  2500  R.C.) 
When  the  sun  rises.  I  go  to  work: 
When  the  sun  goes  down.  I  take  my  rest; 
I  dig  the  well  from  which  I  drink: 
I  farm  the  soil  that  yields  my  food. 
I  share  creation;  ^inga  do  no  more. 

TRANSLATED   BY    Y.    S.    HaN 
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Meat  Canning  an  Aid  to 
Rural  Families* 

Mrs.  Horace  P.  Dennison,  Hockessin,  Delaware 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  at  this  season  of  the 
year  to  recall  the  .Selkirk  grace  written  long  ago  by  the 
Scotch   poet.     Robert     Burns,  on   opposite  |)age 

VI         .1  .  „„K.  ..^o.^r.  tUat   manv   nf    lis   an   have    meat 
these  days  when  it  is   commanding  quite   a    high    price    is 
because  wc  have  made   the  effort  to  butcher,  and  preserve 
enough  of  the  livestock  which  we  raise  to  meet  our  lamily 
needs,  instead  of  selling  it  on  foot  at  a  low  price  and  buy- 
ing it  back,  ready  for  use,  at  a  much  higher  figure. 
'" Ve  had  butchered  and  cured  pork      ^^fj'-,, --.„  t^':!: 
many   times  on  our  farm,  and   had 
taken   turns  with   our   neighbors   in 
killing  a  beef  and  sharing  the  fresh 
meat    during   cold    weather,    but    it 
was    not    until    my    husband    and    1 
attended  a  county  meeting  at  which 
the  local  Home  Demonstration  Agent 
supervised    the    canning    of    »    two 
hundred  and  seventy-hve  pound  calf 
that  wc  learned  the  method  of  pre- 
serving meat  and  its  advantages. 

On  our  way  home  we  decided  to  try  it^ 
Since  our  animal  was  very  much  larger  and 
it  was  our  first  experience,  we  sold  the  hide 
and  all  but  one  hind  quarter  for  thirty  six 
dollars  and  seventy  cents       l  he  parts  thai 
we    kept    in    the    refrigerator    and    used    as 
fresh  meat  we  estimated  as  worth  al   least 
three  dollars    The  rest  we  canned  for  steaks, 
stews   and    roasts   and    the   broth    for   soup 
stock     Altogether  we  had  thirty  five  quarts, 
which  conservatively   valued   at   fifty  cents 
a   can  was  e.jual    to  seventeen  dollars  and 
fifty  cents      This  brought  the  tol..l  value  in 
c.sh    and    canned    g<K>ds    up    to   fi  ly  seven 
dollars  and  twenty  cents      After  dcduclmK 
twenty  five    dollars,     the    price    which     wc 
were  offered  for  the  live  animal,  and  al>out 
five  dollars  as  the  cost  of  canning  (exclusive 
of    labor)    we    had    a    net    profit    of    twenly 
seven  dollars  and  twenty  cents       1  his  just 
about   paid  for  a  large  size  steam  pressure 
cooker  and  a  tin  can  seller  which  have  had 
constant  use  during  the  growing  season  for 
canning  fruits  and  vegetables  also 

Fach  year  since  then  we  have  followed 
this  practice  Instead  of  canning  the  small 
meat  scraps.  I  use  them  in  mince  meat  lor 
which  I  have  a  ready  sale 


l)er.  there  were  thirty 
five  non  producers 
These  were  slightly  un 
dersize  and  ranged  in  age 

from  one  to  four   years  ,         ,  i 

One  day  wc  kille<l  and  canned  cight«;n  o 
these        The  Ijony   pieces  were  cooked   and 
this    meat    packed    in    pml    jars    for    use    m 
salad    or    chicken     pie  '»'%";"'''    "'"1 

canned  for  soup  stock  and  the  ^ib  els  cammed 
.separately       The  mealy  pieces  filled  twelve 
quarl     jars,    so    that    altogether    we    have 
fifteen  .juarts  of  meat  and  four  of  stock  from 
,his  canning     We  might  have  continued    <> 
feed  them  and  u.hc  them  fresh,  or  we  might 
have  sold  them  all      As  it  is.  we  have  savcfJ 
the  feed'      It   was  chear>cr  lo  c.wk  eighteen 
al  one  time  than  one  at  eighteen  different 
times,  and  what  a  s  iti.sfaction  it  is  to  know 
that  when   1   return  home  late  at   meal  time 
or  when  un.xi>erted  company  arrives  1   am 
nrel>ared  l«  nieel   the  emergency 

it  d.«  s  re.iuire  much  effort  and  planning 
hut  we  feel  amply  repaid  when  we  re -lize 
that  only  in  I  his  way  arc  we  able  lo  provide 
our    family    with    well  balanced,    appetizing 

meals  .  i  .  'i 

In   closing,    may    I    suggest    that    it    isn  I 
t<K.  late  to  make  a  New  Year  s  resolution  t« 
save    in    your    c.ming    years    food    budge 
by    canning    at    least    some    of    your    meal 
supply  and  also  that  you  send  to  the  U    .>> 
Department     of     Agriculture     '"'^  ""..7!^ 
Miscellanc-ous  Publication  No    216  entitled. 
"Meat    Dishes    at    U>w    Cost       which    will 
Kive  you  many  valuable  hints  as  to  new  and 
different  ways  of  preparing  lK>th  your  fresh 
and  canne<l  meats 
•      Radio   talk   given  over  I  arm    and  Nome 

1  lour 


TVii^lf  ♦        (<  c,nlinur<l   Itoni    |>«ge  H) 


her  be  one  of  the  family;  what  a  joy  to  the 
lonely  woman  and  what  a  nice  way  to  sell 
the  home  grown  food  and  fuel 

In    the    "clearing"    on    a    farm    we    lind 
lovely    poke     «    delicious    leafy    green,    lo 
which   asparagus   is  hrsi    cousin       C  ut    and 
bunched  in   the  spring  time  there  is  a  sale 
for    this    in    the    village    a    couple   of    miles 
away   Another  markets  a  few  pairsof  scjuabs 
What     an    opportunity     has     the    flower 
lover  to  earn  in  many  ways!     Many   folks 
cannot  bother  to  wait  for  seeds  to  come  up 
but  are  so  glad  to  get  plants  ready  for  setting 
and   blooming       And    now   cornes   the   sug 
eestion  of  a  new  field      that   of  filling  urns 
and   planting  flowers  at    the  cemetery       It 
means    planning    in    the    early    spring    the 
suitable  plants  i    i  i 

Do  you  write  papers  for  your  club  and 
grange?  Make  them  practical  and  send 
them  to  some  of  your  county  «.r  state  farm 
papers  and  magazines  Keal  suggestions 
are  much  in  demand 

(ienuine  thrift  is  a  virtue  which  no  one 
need  to  l)c  ashamed  to  practice      We  often 


are  hearing  "No  more  saving  for  me.  I  Ij 
8i>end  every  dollar  as  fast  as  I  earn  it 
Bui  somehow  1  cannot  get  away  from  the 
feeling  that  a  home  or  farm  without  a 
mortgage  is  a  great  silisfactiotj  and  l>esl 
To  be  able  lo  \>ay  one's  own  bills  and  buy 
ones  own  LkkI  and  clothing  is  lieller  than 
to  have  It  done  for  them  by  the  lejJeral.  or 
any  other  government  (much  as  1  l>elieve 
this  is  a  splendid  thing  at  certain  times) 

l-:dgar  I-  Vincent  tells  the  story  of  the 
small  boy  telling  his  mother  of  the  calves 
running,  and  how  one  fell  went  down  flat 
as  a  pancake  Mother  asked.  What  did 
It  do  then'"  "Oh.  he  got  up.  smiled  a  little 
bit  and  wen!  on  "" 

The  past  few  years  have  wij)e<f  out  tor 
many  their  lifetime  savings;  fortunes  have 
been  almost  gone;  many  are  living  on  charily 
or  government  relief     We  have  fallen  hard 

(jetting    to    ones    feet    is    not    enough 
smile  a  little  and  go  on     A  strong  heart  and 
a  cheery  smile  will  do  much  to   bring   us  out 
of     our     present-day     slough     of     desiKmd. 
Let"s  make  it  our  New  Year  resolution 


"Annual  Meeting' 
Sandwiches 

The  Ribbon  Sandwich 

Use  any   white  sliced  bread.      Do 
not  remove  the  crusts.    Spread  with 
creamed   butter   and   cream   cheese. 
On  top  of  this  place  a  slice  of  brown 
bread.      Spread    brown    bread    with 
chopped    water    cress   and    creamed 
butter.    On  top  of  this  place  a  slice 
of   white   bread.      Repeat    until   pile 
is    five    slices    high.       Wrap    in    oil 
paijer  or  a  damp  cloth  and  leave  in 
ice   box   as   long   as    possible   before 
time  to  serve,  twelve  hours  is  best. 
When  ready  to  serve,  remove  crusts 
and  slice  as  thin  as  possible.    Other 
fillings  may  be  substituted  such   as 
chopped  stuffed  olives;  crushed  and 
drained  cranberries,  or  any  favorite 
filling. 

Rolled  Sandwich 
Purchase  unsliced  sandwich  bread. 
Bread  must  be  24  hours  old  at  time 
of  making  sandwiches.     Remove  all 
crusts.    Slice  the  bread  lengthwise 
1/4     :»s    inch    thick.       Spread    each 
slice  with  creamed  butter  and  colored 
cream  cheese.     Roll  as  for  jelly  roll. 
Fasten  with  rubber  band  or  string. 
Repeat     for    each    slice.        Wrap  in 
oil    pixpcT    and    allow    to   chill    until 
cheese    and    butter    have    hardened. 
Slice  cross-wise  when  ready  to  serve. 


"/  Jo  not  believe  that  any  rural  organization 
which  does  not  concern  ilselj  with  the  home 
life  of  il.t  memlfers  can  consider  itself  trulti 
successful  regardless  of  how  much  money   it 
may  return"      A    K    Mann.  .SccTreas 

North  Carolina  Cotton  Growers  Assn 


"The   three   treasures   of  the   heart     love. 

justice    and   truth     are    strengthened   by    the 

work    in    the   cooperative   societies,    in    which 

men  are  cooperating  for  their  common  good. 

An  tnglish  Clergyman. 
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Butter,  Oleomargarine 
and  the  Cotton  Farmer 


January,  1936 


i*^-rTr.N«;FF.D     OIL     is     the     most 
'  important  of  the  vegetable  oils 


On   the   average,   about  60   percent 

f  .1  _I f  ^^t»r.n<wed  IS  attriDUi- 


produced  in  the  United  States 
It  ranks  next  to  butterfat  and  lard 
as  the  most  important  of  all  domestic 
fats  and  oils.  Cottonseed  o.  has 
recently  regamed  a  P^-^^  f  '^* 
prominence  as  an  mgred.ent  of  oleo- 
margarine. , 

Cotton  farmers  are  more  or  less 
concentrated  m  one  section  of  he 
country.  This  fact,  together  w  th  the 
exUeme  predominance  of  single  cash 
crop  agHculture  in  that  section, 
app'^rently  operates  to  make  W.s 
section  overly  conscious  of  its  inter^ 
est    in    cottonseed    oil     prices    and 

market  outlets.  .     »Uo» 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that 
these  sectional  and  commodity  pre- 
judices and  reactions  have  been 
allowed  to  develop  and  become 
crystallized  to  the  extent  evidenced 
by  recent  statements  An  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  in  the  case  reveals 
clearly  that  there  are  no  justifiable 
grounds  for  such  reactions  on  the 
part  of  any  commodity  group. 

Not  a  Major  Outlet 

Oleomargarine  cannot  be  consid- 
ered  a  major  market  outlet  for  the 

products  of  southern  farms.   Cotton- 
seed itself  is  distinctly  a  by-product 
recounting  for  only  10  to  1     percent 

of   the  total  cash   income  from   the 
cotton  crop.    Only  about  60  percent 
of  the  value  of  cottonseed  may.u 
attributed  to  the  oil  content  of  the 
seed      Even  more  signihcant  is  the 
fact  that  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  cottonseed  oil  produced 
each  year  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of     ofeomargarine     (less     than     five 

percent  in  1934). 

The  Bureau  of  Census  reports  that 
34  800.000  pounds  of  cottonseed  o,i 
was  used  in  oleomargarme  in   \^i^. 
Since  each  ton  of  seed  yields  around 
320  pounds  of  oil.  this  IS  equivalent 
to    approximately    172.000    tons    of 
cottonseed.       Farmers    received    an 
average  price  of  $33.86  per  ton  for 
their  1934  crop  of  cottonseed.  1  here- 
fore    the  172.000  tons  of  cottonseed 
iTetuithe  producers  $6.168  000.  at 

1934  prices.  Actually  much  ot  the 
cottonseed  crushed  during  1934  was 
from  the  1933  "op  for  which  the 
farm  price  was  only  $14.32  per  ton. 
The  value  of  this  tonnage  of  cotton- 
seed, using  1933  prices,  was  $2,463.- 

000.  ,  J     •  u« 

The  crushing  of  cottonseed  yie  ds 

cottonseed   meal,    cottonseed    hulls. 

and  linters  in   addition   to   the  oil. 


able  to  its  oil  content.    Reducing  the 
above  figures  to  take  account  oHhis 
fact,  gives  a  net  figure  of  $3  6UU.UUU 
using  1934  prices,  and  a  net  figure  of 
$1  300.000  using   1933  figures.      1  he 
1934  figure  will  be  used  in  compari- 
sons which  follow  in  order  to  remove 
any  doubt  that  the  figure  used  is  too 
low      This  net  figure  represents  the 
interest   of  cotton   farmers  in  oleo- 
margarine. 

The  dairy  farmers  of  the  country 
furnish  a  market  for  the  products  of 
southern  cotton  farmers  many  times 
more  valuable  than  is  furnished  by 
oleomargarine  manufacturers,   btud- 
ies    by     the    National    Cooperative 
Milk  Producers*  Federation  indicate 
that   dairy   farmers   consume  every 
year  approximately  830.000  tons  o 
coUonLed    meal.    300.000    tons    of 
CO  tonseed   hulls,   and    300.000   tons 
of  cottonseed  as  such.    r^c/o<a/.a/uc 

of  this  feed,    using   wholesale   prices 

for  meal  and  hulls,  «n<//^l{e7..%'.^J 
of  cottonseed,  was  close  to  $36,000,000 
or  approximately  10  times  as  high  as 
the  net  Value  of  the  oleomargarine 
market- 


Dairying  Helps  Support  Cotton 

Dairy  farmers  also  furnish  a  very 
important  market  to  southern  cotton 
farmers  through   their  purchases  of 
overalls  and  other  forms  of  cotton 
clothing  and  cotton  textiles.     With 
over  three  million  farmers  engaged 
,n  commercial  dairy  farming  to  some 
extent,  over  one  and  one-half  milhon 
of    them   selling    butterfat.    the    im- 
portance    to     the    southern    cotton 
farmer    of    a    fair    income    to    these 
dairy  farmers  so  that  they  can  pur- 
chase and  pay  reasonable  pr>ces  tor 
cotton  goods  is  obvious.    It  would  be 
interesting    if    the    potentialities    of 
the  oleomargarine  market  could  be 
compared   with    those   of    the   dairy 
farmer  market   for   the   products  of 
southern  farms.    Unfortunately,  the 
data  are  not  available  to  make  the 
comparison  in  dollars  and  cents 

The  live  interest  of  the  bouth  in 
cottonseed    oil     markets    has    been 
defended   in   part   by   the   assertion 
that  cottonseed  is  the  South  s  second 
most    important    cash    crop.        I  his 
statement    is    not    only    misleading 
since   cottonseed   is   not    a   separate 
crop   but  it  is  no  longer  a  true  state- 
ment because  of  the  rapid  expansion 
of  dairying  in  the  South  during  the 
past   few   years.      Dairying   is   now 
second  in  importance  as  a  cash  crop 
in  the  South. 


Their  Sources  of  Income 

Data  on  farm  income  released  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  t:.conom- 
ics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of    Agriculture    show    that    for      he 
five-year   period    1930   to    1934.     he 
cash  income  from  cottonseed  in  the 
10  leading  cotton  «]«*««  Y^*^'^'" 
062.000  as  compared  with  $'jUb.OUA- 
000  cash  income  from  dairy  products 
in  the  same  states.     In  other  wo'ds. 
there  Was  a  cash  income  of  $   -^0  from 
dairy   products   to   every   SIM  from 
cottonseed.        Even     in     I9J4     when 
prices  for  cottonseed  rose  well  above 
parity,  while  dairy  products    prices 
remained    relatively    low.    the    cash 
income  from  dairy  products  was  still 

slightly  higher.  .       ,         i         .l„ 

If  the  comparison  is  placed  on  the 
basis  of  gross  income,  a  term  which 
designates  both  the  cash  income  and 
the  value  of  whatever  amount  o    the 
product  was  consumed  by  the  farm 
family  as  food,  the  figure  for  dairy 
products  is  more  than  twice  as  high 
On    this   basis,    the   average   annual 
income   from   cottonseed    was   $b).- 
212  000  for  these   10  states  as  com- 
pared with  $231,602,000  from  dairy 

products.      In  other  words,   on   the 

average     during     these     five     years 

farmers  ih  the  Cotton  Bet  received 

a  gross  income  of  $3-66  from  dairy 

products  for  every  $1.00  from  cot- 

tonseed. 

Dairying  in  the  South 

All   of    the   southern   states   have 
been    working    for   several   years    to 
develop  a  more  balanced  agriculture 
and  to  develop  a  larger  production 
of    dairy     products    in     the    South 
Such  a  program  has  tended  to  make 
these  states  more  self-sufficient.      It 
has    tended    to   help   conserve    their 
soil   fertility,    to   give    their   farmers 
better  farm   management  practices, 
and   to  give  their  farmers  a   higher 
standard    of    living    and    a    steadier 
source  of  cash  income.    An  examina- 
tion into  trends  in  dairying  m  these 
states    shows    that    their    programs 
have   been   successful    to   a    marked 
extent.   The  number  of  milk  cows  in 
the   10  leading  cotton  states  has  in- 
creased by  approximately  23  percent 
during  the  last  10  years.     This  rate 
of  increase  is  about   twice  as  great 
as  that  for  the   United  States  as  a 

whole.  ,  ., 

Creamery  butter  production  in  the 
leading  cotton  states  has  almost 
doubled  during  the  last  decade. 
During  this  same  period  creamery 
butter    production    for    the    Nation 

(Ple«i>e  turn  to  p«ge  15) 


Control  Boards   Swap  Ideas 


OUR  Mli.K  roNTROi.  boards  took  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction 
when,  on  December  9-10.  they  met 
at  Trenton.   N.  J.,   to  discuss  their 

I  I  I «»    ♦Uo   oamp    time 

mutual   piuuiv-.i.o,  --   - 

sincerely     seeking    some    means    ot 
making  their  work  more  effective. 

The  conference  was  called  to  8et 
plain  talk,  straight  from  the  shoulder 
—and  reports  indicate  they  got  it. 

What  is  more  important,  we  be- 
lieve they  intend  to  make  good  use 
of    it       The  opinion   was  expressed 
freely  that  lack  of  enforcement  was 
the   big   handicap   under  which  our 
control    bodies   are    working.       I  his 
was  not   a   new   thought,  expressed 
there  for  the  first   time,  but  it  was 
emphasized   unmistakably.      It^^s 
brought  out  that  uncertainty  ot  the 
legality    of    certain    features   ot    the 
milk  control  laws  made  enforcement 

difficult.  ...     r> 

In  opening  the  conference  W.  n. 
Duryee.  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey 
Milk  Control  Board  said,  in  part: 
••No  doubt  we  are  entering  a  transi- 
tion period  at  present  and  we  should 
have  as  an  objective  the  establish- 
ment of  the  proper  phase  ot  state- 
regulation  in  milk,  using  the  present 
public  feeling  toward  regulation  in 
general  as  a  basis  and  a  place  from 
which  to  'take  off." 

In  addition  to  control  board 
officials  from  Virginia  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey  New 
York  Connecticut.  Massachusetts 
and  an  ex-official  from  the  foriner 
Ohio  board  there  were  also  invited 
health  officers.  AAA  officials 
economists  from  the  Bureau  ot 
Agricultural  Economics,  and  a  tew 
producers  and  cooperative  officials. 

Mendenhall  Speaks 

Among  the  producers  who  appear- 
ed on  the  program  was  W^-  /^ 
Mendenhall.  a  meml>er  ot  Inter- 
State's  executive  committee.  IV  r. 
Mendenhall  called  attention  to  the 
lack  of  enforcement,  irregularities 
here  and  there  that  are  well  known 
to  the  industry,  and  a  growing  lack 
of  confidence.  ,    ,.   ,         • 

He  expressed  his  belief  in  the  use- 
fulness   of     these     boards    if     these 
weaknesses     are     overcome^         ttut 
more  important,  declared  Mr.  Men- 
denhall. is  the  need  for  all  control 
boards     in     a     milk     shed     getting 
together    and    establishing    uniform 
prices  and  practices  throughout  the 
milk  shed.     He  called  special  atten- 
tion to  the  differences  in  prices  tor 
all   classes  of   '"i'k'n    the  different 
states     of     the     Philadelphia     milk 
shed      to     the    differences    betweeii 
states   in   Class    I    percentages   paid 


by  the  same  dealers  and  to  the  lack 
of  any  uniform  production  control 
plans,  stating  that  present  arrange- 
ments are  definitely  unsatisfactory 
because     of     uncertainty     of     future 


Ijasics.      .-muuuj   11    "^   .iv-v-K... —  J    ■■ 

controlling  inter-state  shipments  ot 

milk.    Mendenhall    urged    also    that 

the  cooperation  of  AAA  be  obtained 

to  enforce  jiroducer   prices  on  such 

milk.    1  le  also  expressed  the  opinion 

that  the  presence  of  control  boards 

has  kept   many  dealers  in  line  who 

might    have   cut   prices   and    ruined 

the  market  except  for  the  threat  ot 

prosecution. 

Most    of    the    milk    dealers    who 
appeared  on  the  program  were  rather 
definite  in  their  opinions  that  state- 
milk  control    has   failed   and   should 
be  abandoned  although  m  one  case, 
at  least,  control  boards  were  heartily 
endorsed  by  milk  company  officials 
A.  n.  Lauterbach.  our  own  general 
manager,   was   invited   to   talk   on   a 
program  for  joint  Action  by  Control 
Agencies  and   Coopc-rative   Associa- 
tions.    He  declared  that  the  control 
boards   must   seriously  consider   the 


abandonment     of     fixed     consumer 
prices  because  that  puts  upon  them 
the   responsibility   of   fixing  dealers 
spread,    automatically    driving    out 
the  less  efficient,  or  authorizing  large 
nrofits   for    the   more  efficient   while 
jetting   the  less  efficient   live       ».  on- 
sumer  price  fixing,  he  insisted,  tends 
toward  making  milk  a  public  utility, 
a     development     which     would     be 
dangerous  to  producer  interests. 

Enforcement  is  greatly  needed 
and  uniformity  of  prices  and  regu- 
lations were  also  insisted  upon  by 
Mr.  Lauterbach. 

He    suggested     that     the    control 
boards  be  operated  on  a  plan  which 
would   permit   the  various  t)ranches 
of  the  industry  to  get  together  with 
the  boards  and  prepare  orders  agree- 
able to  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the 
boards    acting    as    arbitrators    when 
producers,    dealers    and    consumers 
could   not   agree  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes    a     fair     price    or     fa;-- ^ trade 
practices.        If    the    control    boards 
don't   step  in  and  set   up  workable 
and  uniform  regulations  at  an  early 

(Please  turn  to  page  I  ■'>) 


Keep  Milk  From  Freezing 

"^uced  quality  and  a  change  '"  »7'?"n  ..'sC^U  t"  a"di«ct 
loTin-fei^t  LT;r,^r ^}Ver™rn,nr«n..ins  in  .He 

""  Ttrm"ilk''mus't  be  protected  from  such  damage  in  order 
that  the  rr:!du«r  may  b'i  protected  from  the  los,  such  damage 

""Tree.ing  can  be  P«vented  by  much  the  --  P-'^^-t 
that  prevents   high  temperature  of    m-lk'n^^umm^^    ^^    ^^^ 

involve.    P-'"  -",,  'r.  e'.Uem.Tow'winter  temperature. 
""'"prTdu^rwho".;.  equipped  with  a  c-ling  tank  are  urged 
to  u«  this  tank  throughout  the  wmten     If  th't-k^ 
tight-fitting  cover  and  well  '"•"''"••^7""'  '"caution  is  neces- 

'"'\rarthrwaTer"in  tt'lank  ^s^not"  warmed  up  too  much 
sary  that  the  wa^Y  »"  )  ,       _:ik.     Frequent  changes  of 

t'at:ri5d7^.'i«.'''oVo';ratL'g  Thf  cooUng^  unit  will  avoid 

'  t'^°°l '''%hfmrei^n.^veru^\':i%r  uUT'ilrn'J;^ 

cold  water     *^*  "J'''*XwiU  prevent  that.     Cooling  the  m.lk 
freezes  «"^  a  good  tanW  w^     prev^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  keeping 

even  in  winter  •»  necessary  "*  maintain  that  quality, 

it  cool  without  freezing  18  necessary  to  m^  ^^^ 

Setting  milk  <:«"«°"i^'^%;?ting  the  cans'  in  a  tank  of 
milk  but  more  slowly  ;^«"  ^^"'"^in.oon  freeze  the  milk 
cold  water.     The  cold  atmosphere  w^M  soon  ^^.^^  .^  ^^^ 

^LV::  ^thl  ca'n  the  tTt^/efru'e  may  be  too  high  for  hest 
quality.  ,.        .„^i,  ,,a-  it  in  winter  as  well  as  in 

.umLr  rt-p-rote^u'mlik roV^Uh^e^temperatur.  extreme. 
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Super-Phosphate  Prevents 
Spread  of  Mastitis 


Bacteriological  tests  recently  con- 
cluded by  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
ExDcriment  Station  have  shown  that 
2     pounds    of    superphosphate    pei 
cow,    sprinkled    in    the    stalls     the 
manure  gutter,   the   runway  behind 
the  cows,  and  the  drams  will  kill  the 
germs  of  garget  on  stable  floors. 
^     It   has   been   conclusively   proved 
that   garget    organisms   can    remain 
alive  for  10  days  in  the  soil.  65  days 
in  water.  66  days  in  sand:  and  tor 
30   days   in   straw   and    cow   stab  e 
dust,  even  after  all  affected  animals 
have  been  discarded  from  the  herd. 

In  addition  to  destroying  garget 
germs,  the  use  of  superphosphate  in 
the  dairy  barn  has  the  following 
additional  advantages: 

I       It  keeps  away  flies. 

2.      It    deodorizes    the    barn    and 

stables.  , 

3  It  balances  the  barnyard  ma- 
nure. Barnyard  manure  is  rich  in 
nitrogen  and  potash,  but  very  poor 
in  phosphates.    The  addition  to  the 


manure  of  superphosphate  in  the 
above-mentioned  manner,  balance}, 
the  fertilizing  constituents,  produc- 
_  ;^..jch  inf»-»-««''d  and  more 
effective  source  of  plant  nutrients. 

4  Vhc  presence  of  superphos- 
phate in  barnyard  manure  checks 
the  fermentation  and  loss  of  ammo- 
nia compounds,  thus  conserving  its 
most  costly  ingredients     nitrogen. 

3.      It   reduces  the  slipperiness  ot 

floors.  ,     ,      , 

The  freshness  of  the  barn  atmos- 
phere adds  comfort  and  sanitation 
of  your  herd.  Use  superphosphate 
daily  and  prevent  the  sP^ead  of 
garget.  The  Dairyman  s  Monthly 
Review. 

Doctor:  'What  was  the  most  you 
ever  weighed?" 

Patient:  "134  pounds. 

Doctor:  "And  what  was  the  least 
you  ever  weighed? 

Patient:  "S'A  pounds. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVItW 

Prices  Paid  Producers 
On  Other  Markets 

Clas^  I  price.  3.5%  milk,  for  Decern- 

her    Weighted  Average  price  for  Uclo- 

ber  (0)  or  November  (N).    All  prices 

fob    city  except   New    York   prtcc 

applies    to    201-210    mile    zor^c    arxd 

Chicago  price  to  61-70  mile  zone. 

Class      Hclail     Wciglitcd 

Market  '  '  '-'^  ••    :    ° 

Price  •  f""C 

•  >i  I    III  *7  W)         1 1         $2  497  N 

I'liiUwIclpliia  J>/ w  '■ 

I'lltshurKl.  I    <>  ' 

New  York  City  2 -14.  H 

Baltimore  2  »»  \{ 

Washington  27  i 

Boston  l^^f  \] 

Richmond  2  70  2 

Detroit  248  2 

Milwaukee  2  0^  " 

ChicaRO  l«l  " 

Kansas  City  2  «H 

St.  Paul  \f  ' 

.San  Diego  2  27S  I  I 

Noveml>er  Price.  ^^     ^ 

Louisville  ^ -ey        , 

St  l^uis  2  25        n 

Canton.  Ohio  2  M' 

Seattle  I  «^ 
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TAKE  TIME... 


TO  BE  SAFE 


Make  haste  slowly  I  laste  is  dangerou  "J --J^J^-/;;,  Ca^id./; 
choosing  a  policy  to  protect  yo"  and  your  '^"^^'y  'J^^^^^^.^  „„g,e  cause 
Speed      the  "'^/^  V°  Tu  :tT9"7   oerson,  and   injur^  48.7  i7  on   Penn- 

rnd'^;rp:rtr=«e=r:^e  .::;;«- ^^^^^^  P«.  performance  and 
financial  stability  determine  the  company 

DRIVE  SAFELY  ... 

INSURE  WITH  P.T.F. 


Workmen's 
Compensation 

If  you  are  an  employer 
you  can  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  workmen's  compen- 
sation coverage  at  sub- 
stantial savings 


"Death  Comes  to 
the  Wood  Knockers" 

Send  for  your  copy  of 
this  new  folder  which  tells 
the  story  of  those  who 
swell  the  auto  death  fig- 
ures every  year. 


Liability  Insurance 

Complete  protection  lor 
home-owners  and  business 
establishments  liable  for 
accidents  on  their  prem- 
ises. 


[C'et  the  facts  at  Booth  330.  State  harm  Show  \ 

Pennsylvania  Threshermen  &  Farmers* 
Mutual  Casualty  Insurance   Company 

18th  and  RUDY  STREETS 
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Milk  for  Canaries  Now 

A    new    use    for    milk    has    l>c«^" 
developed.    This  time  it  .s  bird    ood 

food  for  pet  birds,  song  birds  il 
you  please.  No.  it  isn't  fed  straight 
but  is  a  combination  of  m.lk  con- 
centrates and  egg  yolk  and  is  com- 
bined with  other  more  common 
bird  foods.  A  lot  of  claims  are  made 
for  it  and.  recognizing  the  uiiusual 
nutritive  value  of  milk,  we  feel  they 
arc  logical.  The  Dry  Milk  C  ompany. 
Inc..  gets  the  credit  for  the  new 
development. 

• 

There  Are  Three  Ways 
To  Lower  Meat  Bills 

Meat  prices  are  considerably  high- 
er than  last  year.  From  various 
reports  it  seems  very  unlikely  that 
the  price  of  meat  will  decrease  in 
the  next  few  months.  1  his  presents 
a  definite  problem  to  the  homcmaker 
who  is  trying  to  stretch  the  food 
dollar  to  its  limit,  says  Miss  Jean 
Hood,  home  economics  specialist  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

There  are  three  ways  to  lower 
the  meat  bill.  Use  cheaper  cuts  of 
meat  and  only  once  a  day;  use 
small  amounts  of  meat  with  cereals, 
the  so-called  meat  extender  dishes: 
and  by  the  use  of  meat  substitutes, 
such  as  cheese  and  dried  legumes. 

In  commenting  on  dairy  products. 
Miss  Hood  stated  that  "  C  heesr 
perhaps  is  our  most  reliable  meat 
substitute  and  it  may  be  used  in 
many  ways  in  the  diet,  for  example, 
in  omelets,  souffles,  and  sauces. 
Both  Cheddar  and  cottage  cheese 
may  easily  be  made  in  the  farm 
kitchen  by  using  the  surplus  milk 
supply. 


Milk  Supply  Is  Short 


Mii.K  CONTINUES  to  be  scarce  in 
the  large  i:astern  markets. 
Production  has  gained  only  slightly 
but  consumer  demand  has  eased  oft 
seasonally  during  the  holidays,  thus 
balancing  the  situation  somewhat. 
The  maior  portion  ol  crearn 
received  at  Philadelphia  is  stm 
coming  from  the  Mid-wes  .  72 
percent  being  from  that  area  during 

he  first  three  weeks  of  l>'^«^'V'inV» 
In  addition.  I  I  5  cans  of  m.lk  (4.600 
quarts  or  9.8')0  pounds)  came  into 
Philadelphia  from  Wisconsin  during 
the  first  week  of  December. 

Dissatisfaction    is    developing    in 
some  quarters  concerning  the  numer- 
ous    price    schedules     prevailing     in 
different    parts    of    the    milk    shed. 
Prices   paid   by   New  Jersey  dealers 
to  New  Jersey  producc-rs  are  diller- 
ent    than    those    paid    Pennsylvania 
producers.    Likewise,  some  Pennsyl- 
vania dealers  pay  different  prices  in 
different  states.     This  applies  to  all 
classes  of  milk.     All  dealers  do  no 
follow   the  same  policy   with   regard 
to  prices   for   the   various  classes   in 
I        different  areas. 

Percentages  of  basic  bought  at 
Class  I  price  also  varies  among 
states,  especially  between  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  rest  of  the  milk  shed. 

Cases  have  come  to  our  attention 
during  recent  weeks  of  premiums 
being  paid  for  milk  in  order  to 
obtain  enough  to  meet  demands 
The  supply  of  milk  so  affected  had 
formerly  gone  into  ice  cream  or 
manufacturing  channels. 

Manufactured  dairy  products 
prices  continue  to  increase  and 
storage  supplies  are  being  depleted 
rapidly.  This  is  true  of  butter, 
cheese  and  evaporated  milk. 

Butter      Production    in    Novem- 
ber   was   94.438.100    ,>ounds.    down 
15.7%  from  November    l'>34;  eleven 
months     production     down     i.n/o- 
Storage    supplies    on     December 
were  71.923.000  pounds.   II    percent 
less    than    a    year    earlier.        Prices 
again   rose,   closing   at    3.   cents  for 
92   score   butter   at    New   \  ork   and 
averaging    ^-'^^  cents  as  compared 
to  32.26  in  November  and   M).  n  in 
December.  1934. 

Cheese      Production    in    Novem- 
ber    was     25.^7.000     pounds      up 
2  77  3,900     from     Novemfier      U  M . 
eleven  months  production  421.090- 
100  pounds,  up    6.596.000  or  1.39% 
from    1934.      Storage   supijlies   were 
104  664.000    pounds    on    December 
I     or   3  208.000  pounds  less  than  a 
year     earlier.         Cheese     prices     at 
Chicago    closed     at     \S\l    cents    a 
pound,     down     slightly     from     the 
November    closing     price     but     > /4 
cents  higher  than  a  year  ago. 


Evaporated  milk     Production  in 

November  was  87.766.000  pounds, 
down  13%  from  the  previous  No- 
vember; production  in  li  months 
slightly  higher  than  same  period  m 
1 934  Storage  stocks  on  I  Xcember  I 
were  91  249.000  pounds,  down  10^.- 
73HOOO  pounds  or  34.3%  from  a 
year  earlier.  November  price  per 
case  was  $2.73.  a  20  cent  increa.se 
over  a  year  ago. 

Prices  for  3.3  percent  milk  lor 
December  as  set  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Milk  C  ontrol  Board  are: 

Philadelphia,  f.  o.  b.  loading  plat- 
form or  receiving  st"t'0"J 

(lass  I  $2.60 

Class  II  ftt  MB    1.49 
Class  111  I   1'^       , 

Pennsylvania  secondary  markets, 
f.  o.  b.  dealers  plant: 

Class  1  $2.24 

Class  11  1^4 

Class  I  IB  149 

Class  111  I   l'^^.,         , 

Butterfat  differential  on  Class  I. 
11  and  MB  is  4  cents  per  point. 
The  price  of  Class  111  milk  of  any 
test  can  be  found  by  multiplying 
the  test  by  34  cents. 


Farmers'  Exchange 

(  laHHit.e.1  a<lv.rti»emtnt8  will  In-  <ar_ 
K,  V..W   ul    tlu-   rate  of   ^   ""•«.''   "^""l' 

ol     Inter  .Slate    4    cenl«    a    word.    $0  HU 
\      Iwli    initia     and   ubl>revia 
,.»n.»..ntsas»neword    (  asl.  w.lh  ord.  r 
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DECEMBER  BUTTER  PRICES 
92-Score     Solid  Pack 
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National  Council  Elects 

At  the  16th  annual  meeting  of  the 
National     Dairy    Council,     held     in 
(  hicago.  December  4.  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President.   M. 
D.   Munn.   Chicago.    111.;   first   vice- 
president.    W.    L.    Cherry.    Cherry- 
Burrell    Corporation;    second    vice- 
president.   D.   N.  Geyer.   Pure  M.lk 
Association.     Chicago;     third     vice- 
president.    F.    J.    Bridges.    National 
Dairy  Products  Corporation;  secre- 
tary  C   Bechtelheimer.  Iowa  Cream- 
eries Ass'n;  treasurer.  T.  L.  Gorman. 
Beatrice    Creamery     Co.        K.     W 
Balderston     continues     as     general 

manager.  ., ,  . 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  ZUU 
representatives  from   19  states. 


Yesl   We 

have  solved  printing  problems 
for  others. 

What  are  yours  ? 

The  quality  of  our  printing  is 
apparent  when  you  get  the  job. 
The  economy  is  apparent  when 
you  get  the  bill. 

Horace  F.  Temple 


INCORPORATED 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
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Turning  and  Looking 

Lots  wife,  who  looked  back  and 
turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  has 
nothing  on  my  wife.  She  looked 
back  and  turned  into  a  telephone 
pole. 

Simplicity  of  all  things,  is  the 
hardest  to  be  copied.     5/ce/e. 

Review  advertising  is  selective, 
no  "high  pressure"  methods  are 
used  to  obtain  advertisements. 


If 
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The    Dairy    Outlook 
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THE  FACTORS  whlch  exert  the 
most  effect  upon  the  dairy 
outlook  include  number  of  cows, 
cost  and  abundance  ot  feed,  numuci 
of  heifers  that  will  be  coming  mto 
milk,  the  price  of  beef  and  ot  veal, 
and  the  rate  of  consumption,  bor- 
eign  dairy  conditions  and  the  possi- 
bility of  imports  of  dairy  products 
may  also  exert  their  influence. 

The  number  of  milk  cows  in  the 
country  is  estimated  at  about  24.- 
400  000  or  2  to  3  percent  less  than 
a  vear  ago  and  about  6  percent  under 
the  1933  peak  of  26.000.000  cows 
This  decrease  brings  the  number  of 
cows  per  1000  population  down  to 
about  the  1 0-year  average. 

The  future  trend  of  cow  numbers 
is   not   likely    to   show   an    incr^se 
within  the  next  year  or  two.      I  he 
number  of  heifers,  both  yearling  and 
under  one  year,  is  lower  than  any 
time  since  1928.  and  with  the  price 
of  veal  so  favorable  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  number  will  increase  soon. 
Another   factor   which    is   likely    to 
reduce    cow    numbers,    or    at    least 
prevent  an  increase,  is  the  high  price 
of  beef  which  is  a  direct  inducement 
to  cull  closely,  thus  eliminating  old 
cows   past    their   prime   and   young 
cows  that  may  be  disappointing  as 
producers. 

Culling   Cows   Closer 

The  present  price  of  beef  also 
encourages  disposal  of  cows  which 
may  not  be  regular  breeders  or  which 
develop  udder  trouble.  All  this 
culling  plus  the  active  disease  control 
programs  to  rid  our  herds  o  tuber- 
culosis and  Bang's  disease  has  the 
wholesome  effect  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  dairy  herds  by  eliminat- 
ing the  less  profitable  producers. 

Experts  are  not  expecting  any 
noticeable  decrease  in  milk  produc- 
tion during  1936  in  spite  of  fewer 
cows  as  a  higher  production  per  cow 
is  expected  to  offset  that  reduction. 
Feed  prices  and  diverting  of  avail- 
able feed  to  beef  cattle  and  hogs  may 
change  this  picture. 

The  total  amount  of  feed  tor  live- 
stock is  considerably  greater  than  a 
year  ago  but  even  so  the  amount  per 
animal  is  about  normal.  The  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  its  report  on  Milk  Pro- 
duction Trends,  dated  November  3U. 

says:  ,  r     j 

"While  the  supply  of  feed  grain 
is  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  permit 
feeding  at  about  the  usual  rate, 
meat  supplies  will  be  short  and  the 
prices  of  hogs,  cattle,  calves,  and 
poultry  are  expected  to  continue  to 


be    relatively     high    in    comparison 
with    the   price   of   butterfat.       1  his 
will  tend  to  reduce  the  quantity  ot 
•     f   .1  . _  ~:il;  co'.v?    T^ho  influence 
ofThe' shift  toward  spring  fresheriing 
will  also  be  to  reduce  milk  Produc- 
tion during   the   winter  of    1  -»i')-)t). 
but    the  extent   of    its  effect   is   un- 
certain. ,  .,, 
"In  the  Northeastern  market  milk 
areas,  where  prices  in  the  winter  ot 
1934-35  were  high  enough   to  cause 
fairly  liberal  feeding,  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  somewhat  stronger  demand 
for  milk  than  there  was  at  that  time. 
"During    the    pasture    season    in 
1936.    milk   production   will  depend 
largely    on    pastures    and    on    other 
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The  chart  shown  abooe  depicts  '^e ';;«'«/ 
of  dairy  cow  numbers  in  the  United  Slates 
OS  a  whole  (upper  line)  and  of  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  country  {lower  line)  Notice  that 
this  section  of  the  country  had  slight ly  fewer 
cows  in  1954  than  in  1920  while  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  the  number  increased  by 
about  21  percent.  {Chart  rorn  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.  O.  U.  A.) 


conditions    which    cannot    be     fore- 
seen.   The  number  of  milk  cows  will 
probably    show    little    change    from 
numbers    in    the    summer   of    1935. 
The  proportion  of  the  cows  freshen- 
ing    in     the    spring     will     probably 
continue  above  average,  which  will 
tend    to    increase    production    from 
early  May  through  September.     On 
the    other    hand,    the    quantity    of 
grain  fed  per  cow  is  expected  to  be 
rather  low  and  the  quantity  of  milk 
taken    by    calves    is    likely     to    be 
increased   unless  the  prices  of   milk 
and     butterfat     rise     materially     in 
comparison  with  the  prices  of  veals 
and  beef  cattle. 

"The  proportion  of  the  available 
grain  supply  which  will  be  fed  to 
milk  cows  is  dependent  to  a  large 


extent  on  the  price  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts. In  the  market  milk  area 
feeding  will  probably  be  heavier 
than  last  year  due  to  a  more  favor- 
able price  relationship  between  milk 
and  feed  grains.  In  the  butter 
production  areas  of  the  central  west 
the  competition  of  beef  cattle  and 
other  livestock  which  enjoy  a  more 
favorable  price  relationship  will 
probably  limit  the  amount  of  grain 
fed  to  milk  cows.  r  ,      r 

In  addition  to  the  effect  ot  beet 
prices  on  dairy  cow  culling,  those 
prices  will  discourage  the  milking  of 
beef  and  dual  purpose  cows,  thus 
taking  away  a  definite  competition 
from  our  regular  butter  producers 
The  same  good  prices  for  beef  and 
pork  will  furnish  competition  for 
feed  grains. 

Consumption    Improving 

All    reports    indicate    a    definite, 
though     small,     increase     in     dairy 
consumption.    This  is  noted  in  fluid 
milk    and    in    manufactured    dairy 
products.      Butter  consumption   re- 
covered  from   the   set-back   in   con- 
sumption which  was  caused  by  last 
winter's    high    prices.      The    recent 
high    prices    have    again    caused    a 
slowing  up  in  the  use  of  butter. 
,  The    high    butter    price    of    last 
wint_-r  and  again  of  recent  weeks  has 
caused  definite  increases  in  the  use 
of  oleomargarine,   th^  high  price  of 
lard    also   stimulating    sales   of    this 
substitute  product. 

Cheese  prices  have  advanced 
sharply  of  recent  months,  so  much 
so  that  many  creameries  are  bemg 
transformed  into  cheese  factories  in 
order  to  capitalize  on  the  excellent 
cheese  prices.  This  should  eventually 
equalize  returns  to  producers  sup- 
plying each  market  and  may  swing 
producer  prices  in  favor  of  butter. 

The    prospects    for    the    next    few 
months    point    toward    higher    pro- 
duction   than    in    early    1935    when 
feed  was  scarce  and  high.  However, 
there   is  some  competition  for  dairy 
feed     from     beef     cattle     and     hogs 
which,  of  course,  will  have  a  greater 
effect   on    manufactured   dairy    pro- 
duct   markets    than    in    fluid    milk 
areas.     Conditions,  as  a  whole,  are 
uncertain  because  of  many  conflict- 
ing tendencies  and  if  we  may  judge 
from   the    trend   of   production   and 
prices  during  the  last  several  weeks 
the  price  of  milk  for  manufactured 
products  will  remain  at  or  near  the 
present  level  until  spring.     This,  of 
course,  brings  the  price  of  that  milk 
closer  to  fluid  milk  prices  and  will 
thereby  lend  strength  to  fluid  mar- 
kets. 
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Cooperative  Recreation 

(Continue<l  from  P««e  ») 

met  one  evening  a  weeK  ,„jj 

,L     winter     sessions     approximately      •>u^j 

Consistent      attendance      w-s    J^'"^;;'";^^ 
.ulTm...  Coopcuve     =co„on,.c.     -nJ 

factors  the  cooperative  "\"-'='"«="V^P'';-tt  a 
«.  the  entire  '^-stion  of  recrea^^'-  w-  h^a 
positive    program    and    a    sense    oi     , 
rjsponsibility. 


Control  Boards  Swap  Ideas 

(Continuea  from  page    I  D 

date.  Mr.  Lauterbach  toW  them,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  ask  the  AAA  to 
come  in  with  a  license  for  this  mar- 

''^Conferences  were  held  following 
the  set  program  at  which  the  many 
suggestions  and  criticisms  were  to 
be  discussed  freely  and  frankly. 

Butter,  Oleomargarine  and 
the  Cotton  Farmers 

(Cxjntinuea  from  page  "') 

as  a  whole  increased  only  about  25 
Dcrcent.  It  is  also  significant  that 
Se  production  of  farm  butter  is 
argely  concentrated  in  the  cotton 
states  Southern  farmers  now  have 
therefore,  a  real  direct  interest,  not 
only  in  dairying  but  also  m  butter 
Tnd  butterfat.    Certainly.  ttismucH 

more  important  to  them  than  the 
Zee  percent  of  their  cottonseed 
mirket  indirectly  affected  by  oleo- 
margarine. 


Abe  was  at  a  dance  and  lost  a 
wallet  containing  $600.  He  got  up 
on  a  chair  and  annoui*:ed: 

"Gentlemen.  I  lost  my  pocketbook 
with  $600  in  It.  To  the  man  who 
finds  it  1  will  give  $50  .^.c" 

Voice  from  the  rear:    I  11  give  $75. 


IODINE 


T^    Black   "rea   mhows    the   re- 
)         "ion    known    d-f'"''-'".    ^ 
be    deficient     m     lodino    in 
re«ds     and     »ra.ns     r.i.ed 


If      ^V 

new 

KOW-KARE 


study  of  the  feeding  economy  of 
^,iri,  rows  in  winter  is  one  ot  tne 
in7st'r;s  Sn  the  farm  of  rnaW.ng 

reTow'^cre-fo^Sho^^^  P- 
ducinHs  much  milk  as  another  am- 
Son  ?he  same  feed?   Certain  cows 
may  be  naturally  low  Producers  but 
Sore  than  likely.the  troub  jJ-«  ^J 
low  functional  vigor  ^^at  «*l°i^%"5 
most    acutely    when   ^^^^   f'^.^".. 
exercise  are  reduced  and  barn  feed- 
ing lays  added  strain  on  the  diges- 
tion and  assimilation. 


For  over   thirty-five  years  Kow- 
vfre    has    helped    out-of-condition 

properwca  organs    upon   which 

'pror"on.'-^la?    brewing    and 
faultless  freshening  depend. 

And   here's   news!     This    fanjous 

'^feme'nT'^If  you     vein  the  darkened 

!r!.T  of  the  mSp.  or  if  your  grain- 
area  ot  ^"*  "  if  Vh-t  area  your  cows 
feeds  come  from  that  area  you 


VeTeruiublVrin  breeding   ."1 
freshening. 

IRON  AND  IODINE  BUILD 
UP  COWS  FOR  CALVING 

Besides  promoting  K«"«"\'"''he 

more  of  the  proteins,  minerals  and 
S^amins  ^f  he'r  feed,  healthier  ea Wf s 
and  fewer  ailments  naturally  resuii 
Get    Kow-Kare    from   your    g^eral 
store,  feed  dealer  or  drugg»st-41.25 

-rp^;o:ri?s  tirth^'itonr."^ 

tion. 


FREE   ■OOK— "Fir.*   Aid  for   Dairy 

measures   for   common    cow    ailments, 
ond  whe"  to  call  «  veterinarian.   Send 
for  yoyr  copy. 
DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  INC. 

Dept.    6       Lyndonville.  Vermont 


I) 


Records  Will  Tell 

By  picking  out  bulls,  as  well  as 
cows,  which  fail  to  keep  up  the  dairy 
herd's  level  of  production,  cow-test- 
,ng  association  records  are  des  ined 
to  extend  even  greater  benefits   to 
he  dairy  industry.    The  best  index 
to  a  bull's  value  for  breeding  up  a 
herd's  production  is  not  his  pedigree 
but    the   production   records   ot    his 
daughters       0.  £./?cc^.a.e/ 0/ f/ic 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry. 

A' laugh' is    worth    a     hundred 
groans  in  any  market.  -Lamb. 


ow 


untUtiufeed 


A  short  resume  of  the  history  of 

the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and 

he  principles  upon  which  it  expects 

to    base    its    future    operations    K=.« 

recently  been  published  in  the  fc 


has 
lorm 
of'a'small  circular  entitled  "Perma- 
nent Sources  of  Cooperative  Credit 
for  Agriculture.' 


If  you  have  a  man  working  for 
you  who  is  not  fired  with  enthusiasrn 
and  you  cannot  fire  h.m  with 
enthusiasm  then  promptly  fire  h.m 
with  enthusiasm. 
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Labor  Supports  Oleo  Stand 

The  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor at  its  recent  annual  convention, 
passed  a  resolution  urging  Legisla- 
tion for  Protection  Against  Cfieap 
Substitutes  for  Dairy  Products. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas.    Throughout    the    de- 

;-,„  tk^r*.  has  been  a  necessity. 

because  of  unemployment  and  in- 
adequate wages,  among  the  workers 
and  their  families  to  turn  from 
high-class;  health-giving  foods  to 
cheaper  substitutes;  and 

Whereas.  Studies  made  by  Ur. 
C  E  Bloch,  and  confirmed  by 
studies  made  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  indicates  serious  danger  to 
the  eyesight  of  our  children  caused 
by  xerophthalmia,  a  disease  arismg 
in  a  large  degree  out  of  a  diet  lacking 
in  Vitamin  A;  and 

Whereas.  Vitamin  A  is  now 
recognized  by  scientists  as  an  ele- 
ment which  is  vitally  necessary  in 
abundant  quantities  in  the  diets  ot 
our  children;  and 

Whereas.   This   disease    is   occa- 
sioned in  large  part  by   the  use  of 
cheap  substitutes   for    milk,    butter 
and  other  dairy  products  and  it  is 
necessary    at    this    time,    when    all 
are     hopeful     of     better     economic 
conditions,  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  our  members  the  dangers  to  their 
families     which     may     be     brought 
about   by    the   use   of   synthetically 
composed    substitutes    in    place    ot 
wholesome  dairy  products;  and 

Whereas.  We  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity and  the  value  of  the  organ- 
ized workers  co-operating  with  the 
producers  of  dairy  products  in  pro- 
tecting themselves  and  their  families 
against  the  destructive  competition 
of    synthetic    substitutes;    therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  our 
support  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  this 
country  in  securing  legislation  which 
will  insure  protection  against  these 
substitutes  and  at  the  same  time 
require  that  these  substitutes  pay 
their  proportionate  share  of  the 
local,  state  and  federal  tax  burden 
as  is  now  or  may  be  imposed  upon 
those  engaged  in  the  dairy  industry. 

• 

Northeastern  Conference 

(Continued  from  p«ge  I) 

of  that  State's   milk  control  board 
will    discuss    the    States    point     o 
view   on  the  place  of  governmental 
milk     control     in     stabilizing     milk 
markets.  The  Federal  Government  s 
viewpoint     will     be     discussed     by 
Samuel  W.  Tator,  administrator  of 
the  Federal  milk  marketing  program 
in    Boston,    Mass.       Governmental 
milk  market  control  from  the  stand- 
point  of    the   producer   will    be   dis- 
cussed by  H.  H.  Snavely,  dairyman 
of  Willow  Street,  Pa.     A  summary 
discussion  of  the  whole  question  of 


A  NEW  TRAIL 


in  Feed  Service 

WHEN  we  began  making  feeds  In  1918.  we 
adopted  this  policy  .  .  .  Every  Ingr.dient  In 
Beacon  nations  must  have  a  specific  purpose. 
Nothing  shall  ever  be  used  which  does  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  feeding  value  of  the  ration.  All  ingredi- 
ents must  be  properly  blended  according  to  the 
latest  scientific  research  and  practical  experience. 

We  knew  that  maximum  profit  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness comes  only  from  maximum  results  which  re- 
quire the  highest  quality  feed.  So  we  ]>ent  every 
effort  to  secure  the  finest  ingredients  for  Beacon 
Dairy  Feeds  and  have  used  the  best  of  scientific 
and  practical  knowledge  to  properly  blend  these 
high  quality  ingredients. 

This  policy  has  never  varied.  Dairymen  know 
it  is  sound.  And  they  continue  to  use  Beacon 
Service  and  to  buy  an  increasing  tonnage  of 
Beacon  Feeds  year  after  year.  Every  dairyman 
should  investigate  the  following  rations. 

•   Beacon  Dairy  Ratlont— are  outstandinK  milk  produr- 
!rs     1  ?•?  us  1.' U.  vm.  s.l,.ct  that  ration  which  best  Hup- 
pir^onts  the   roughaBi'   lo.uliilons  on  your  farm, 
n     -«»    r.i#    PviletB a    milk    substitute    In    pellet 

write  for  free  booklet  entitled,  "Better  Calve.. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO..  INC. 
Cayuqa.  New  York 


INTER-STATE 


milk  control  will  be  led  by  L.  li 
Jones.  Vermont's  commissioner  of 
agriculture  and  chairman  of  that 
state's  milk  control  board. 

J.  R.  Graham  of  Boscawen.  N.  H.. 
will  preside  over  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion on  January  8.  when  reports  of 
the  permanent  committees  of  the 
Northeastern  Dairy  Conference  will 
be  presented. 

The  business  meeting  of  tlie 
Northeastern  Dairy  Conference  will 
take  place  following  the  presentation 
of  these  reports. 


Urges  Dairy  Research 

Additional  study  of  the  food  value 
of  milk,  butter,  cheese  and  ice  cream 
is  urged  by  the  National  Dairy 
Council.  To  do  this  it  is  proposed 
that  research  fellowships  and  grants 


for    research    purposes   be    made    to 
educational  institutions. 

A  few  of  the  problenris  proposed 
for  research  study  are  'Amount  of 
Milk  Needed  by  Children".  "Forms 
of  Milk  for  Infant  Feeding".  "Milk 
Allergy"  (sensitiveness  to  milk), 
and  "Vitamin  D  Milk." 

This  need  for  more  facts  about 
milk  was  one  of  the  many  important 
problems  discussed  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council,  held  in  Chicago  on  De- 
cember 4. 

A  man  is  like  a  tack;  he  can  go 
only  as  far  as  his  head  will  let  him. 

Hewitt:  "You  don't  seem  to 
think  much  of  him.' 

Jewett:  "If  he  had  his  conscience 
taken  out  it  would  be  a  minor 
operation. 
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^Mtn.  n^^i-^^i  Orrlpr  Announced 


Enforcement  Is  Big  Problem 


FOUR  FEATURE.s  of  the  amended 
order  24  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Milk  Control  Board  deserve 
special  discussion.  This  order  was 
^de  effective  on  January  6.  hav- 
ing been  scheduled  originally  to  go 
into  effect  on  September  I.  \fi^ 
but  was  held  up  for  further  hearings 
and  changes. 

These  changes  concern  (I)  re- 
classification, (2)  price  changes  and 
their  probable  effects.  (3)  lack  of 
any  kind  of  production  control,  and 
(4)  two  payments  monthly. 

The  reclassification  is  discussed 
merely  to  inform  Review  readers  of 
The  changes  as  compared  to  orde  s 
previously  in  effect.  Unless  these 
changes  are  understood  confusion 
may  result. 
New  Classification* 

Milk  from  which  cream  to  be  used 
as  fluid  cream  is  obtained  has  been 
changed  from  Class  11   to  Class  1  A. 

Milk  from  which  cream  for  ice  cream 
^obtained  has  been  changed  from 

Class  IIB  to  Class  11.  Milk  used 
^  he  manufacture  of  butter  was 
formerly  Class  111.  •«  now  Class 
nC  and  that  used  -n  making 
American  cheese  is  now  Class  1 N 
mTteadof  1  ^ A.  .Other  classifica- 
tions were  not  changed  or  arc  ot 
minor  interest. 

These  changes  are  unimportant 
except  for  the  confusion  they  rnay 
cause  in  producers  '"'"^»;.  '.^^ 
opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the 
Board  would  have  made  a  wise 
mX  had  it  seen  fit  to  make  only 
Th^ee  or  at  the  most,  four  classes 
instead  of  the  eight  classifications 
listed. 


shipped  m.lk  has  cut  sharply  the 
differential  between  f.o.b  and  re- 
ceiving station  prices  and  may  act 
as  a  stimulus  to  obtam  milk  within 

easy  hauling  distance  in  P>-e/erence 
to  that  in  outlying  parts  of  he  m.k 
shed  or  at  least  tb^^  Part  of  he 
outer   edge   of    the   shed    wluch   lies 

within  Pennsylvania.  Should  this 
develop  the  repercussions  that  may 
Lur  L  difficult  to  forecast  unless 
other  good  markets  are  found  for 
that  milk. 

Danger  of  Outside  Cream 


Price  Changes 

Price  changes  of  significance  were 
four.  First  is  the  reduction  of  10 
«nr«  »er  100  pounds  on  direct 
Thl^^d    milk    in' the    Philadelphia 

*' Second  was  the  slight  increase  in 
prices  at  receiving  '^^^lons  this 
increase  varying  from  one  to  six 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  depend- 
ing uj^n  the  mile  zone  in  which  the 

station  is  located.     This,  combined 
wUh  the  lower  f.o.b.  price  on  direct 


Third,  the  price  of  milk  for  cream 
has    been    increased    '^arp^y     both 

^°'  S:'pu=  ^  NoTnrwLo  h^: 

::;  mtS  of   Pennsylvania   milk 

producers  at  heart  can  conscientious^ 

\y  object   to  our  farmers  getting   a 

litter   price   for   this   part   of    their 

^Iduc^on.     But  in  order  for  us    o 

get  the  price  we  must  state  frankly 

?hat  sorne  means  must  be  found  to 

prevent      cream      handlers      buying 

cream    at    lower    prices    from    other 

placS     and     leaving     Pennsylvania 

ceam     on     Pennsylvania     farms 

without    a    market.        Competitive 

;  ices   are  such   that   Pennsylvania 

cream   used  for   ice  cream  costs    10 

to  '^percent  more  than  the  cost  of 

cream'^rom    the    Mid-West.       The 

difference  in  the  price  of  cream  for 
£7s:isnowabout20.^rcent.„ 

favor  of  outside  cream.  Should  a 
Uuation  develop  thereby  Penn^ 
svlvania  cream  docs  not  find  ready 
outlets  we  feel  that  the  Control 
Board  must  act  promptly  and  re- 
idiust  its  price  schedules. 

A  fourth  price  change  raised  the 
price  of  milk  used  in  making  butter 
Ty    20    cents    a    hundred    pounds^ 
This  will  not  affect  "^^ny  producers 
in    the    Philadelphia    milk    shed    as 
very    little   of    this    m.lk    goes    into 
butter  but  if  and  when  heavy  p  o- 
duction  with  a  large  excess  over  fluid 
milk   and  cream   needs  develops  it 
may.  like  milk  for  cream  purposes, 
fail  to  find  a  market. 

The  lack  of  any  production  con- 
,,ol   method   .n   this  -der   was  ex; 

a'  mVberar^pposed  to  the 


base-surplus  plan  and  no  alternative 
method  has  been  dcv.scd.  I  he 
effect  of  this  change  is  problematical. 

Abandons  Base-Surplus 

The  immediate  effect  of  abandon- 
ing the  base-surplus  plan   may   not 
be  noticeable     possibly   w.U   not   be 
noticed    this    year    considering    the 
chaos  surrounding   the   plan   during 
the  two  or  three  years  just  past.     It 
is    highly    probable,    however,    that 
seasonal     fluctuations     will     grow 
heavy    milk   production   can   be  ex- 
IM^cted   in   May  and  June  with  low 
'dealer  blended"  prices  for  everyone 
short  milk  production  may  occur 
in  the  late   fall  with   no  fully   com- 
pensating increase  in  prices  and  the 
possibility   of   dealers   going  outside 
the  milk  shed  or  expanding  the  milk 
shed  to  get  enough  milk. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the 
shortage  of  m.lk  experienced  in  th.s 
market  during  the  late  fall  months 
of  193S  was  caused  .n  part  by  the 
ineffectiveness  and  uncerta.nty  of 
production  control  plans  as  ex- 
perienced recently. 

Price  Disparity  Intensified 

The  new  order  has  intensified  the 
disparity  between  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  Class  1  pr.ces  and 
between  Pennsylvan.a  on  the  one 
hand  and  Maryland  and  Delawcire 
cream  and  surplus  pr.ces  on  the 
other.  Efforts  are  now  under  way 
tocorrect  this  inequity.    (Seepage  3.) 

Another  feature  of  the  order 
provides  that  dealers  shall  pay  all 
producers     twice     monthly.  1  he 

payment    for    the    first    15    days   of 
the  month  is  to  be  made  by  the  25th 
of  that  month  and  may  be  estimated. 
Payment   for   the   ^erna.nder  ot   the 
month  is  to  be  made  by   the    lOth 
of    the   following    month    and    is    to 
settle  in  full  for  the  ent.re   month; 
this  check   to   contain   a   statement 
in   full   as  to   the  amount   and   per- 
centage of   total   in   each   class,    the 
test    the  price  and  amount  due  tor 
milk  in  each  class,   totals,   bonuses 
and  deductions  (.n  detail). 

Cream  prices   to  consumers  were 
increased   2c   a   half-pint   and   8c   a 


(PleMe  turn  tn  Page  I  ■») 
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The  Dairy  ''Round  Table 

Sane  Discussions  Mark  Northeastern  Conference 


_  Ihf     impressive    thing    about 

Ithis    Conference    is    the    una- 
nimity of  opinion  on  the  need 
for  strong   producer  organizations" 
was  the  unsolicited  comment  of  one 
Pennsylvania  farmer  who  attended 
the  Northeastern  Dairy  Conference 
at    Philadelphia    on    January    7-8. 
This   fact    was  evident    throughout 
the  discussions,  several  of  the  speak- 
ers emphasizing  that  their  respective 
markets  were  in  more  or  less  chaotic 
condition    until    the   entire    market 
united  on  a  program  built  around  a 
strong  producer's  association. 

Attendance  exceeded  200  at  most 
of  the  sessions  with  a  good  represen- 
tation   of     producers    from     points 
within  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 
as   well   as   delegates   from   member 
organizations.    State  Granges,  harm 
Bureaus  and   dairy   associations   in 
the  states  from  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia  up  to  Maine  are  included 
in    the    membership    together    with 
most    of     the    larger    active    dairy 
marketing   cooperatives.       In   addi- 
tion,   colleges   of    agriculture,    state 
departments  of  agriculture  and  milk 
control  boards  and  farm  purchasing 
cooperatives    are    members     in     an 
advisory  capacity. 

Help  Clear  the  Air 


The  entire  purpose  of  the  confer- 
ence   was    stated    concisely    by    its 
chairman.   J.   E.   Carrigan.   director 
of   extension    at    the    University    oi 
Vermont,  when  he  said.     The  pur- 
pose of  the  Conference  as  it  seems 
to  have  developed  has  been  to  bring 
the  leaders  in  these  various  agencies 
together    to   discuss    their   common 
problems  and  to  help  clear  the  air 
so    that   each    may    return   and   see 
that  its  organization  functions  more 
effectively   and   in  better  coordina- 
tion   with    other    agencies.  Mr. 
Carrigan,  in  discussing  the  need  tor 
understanding     of     our     n^arketing 
problems  and  the  source  of  some  ol 
those    problems,    also    said.        I  oo 
often  these  problems  result  in  dis- 
cord.      Good    honest    difference    ot 
opinion    is   constructive;   discord    is 
destructive   and   most   discord   (not 
all)    results   from   lack   of   common 
understanding  and  lack  of  coordina- 
tion."                                  ,           , 

In  the  discussion  of  producer- 
dealer  relationships  B.  B.  Derrick, 
manager  of  the  Maryland-Virginia 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  warned 
that  lack  of  cooperation  among 
producers  on  a  sound  working  rela- 
tionship with  distributors  will  result 
in  further  and  more  stringent  regu- 


latory measures.    W.  A.  Wentworth. 

secretary    oi     mt    t^^"j     

Committee,     in     speaking     on     the 
same  subject,  asserted  that  regula- 
tion   has    been    of    too    arbitrary    a 
nature    with     the    result     that^    the 
industry,  both  producers  and  distri- 
butors,   have   been   forced    to  spend 
additional    vast    sums    which    could 
have    been    spent    to    much    better 
advantage  in  the  promotion  of   the 
use  of   milk.      In   summing  up   this 
discussion    A.    H.    Packard    of    the 
Vermont      Farm     Bureau     dec  a  red 
that   the  day   of   the   milk  strike   is 
past     and     instead     producers     and 
dealers    sit    down    and    settle    their 
differences  peaceably. 

Must  Give  Protection 

Important     points     of     a     sound 
marketing  agreement   between   pro- 
ducers  and   cooperatives   were   out- 
lined by  Donald  Kane,  attorney  for 
the  National  Cooperative  Milk  I  re- 
ducers'   Federation.      Protection    to 
both  individual  and  association  must 
be  included  in  such  an  agreement. 
Yet,  important  as  a  sound  contract 
is    Mr.   Kane  insisted   that  of  even 
more   importance  is  a  well-informed 
membership     who     know     what     is 
going  on  and  a  management  that  is 
capable  and  efficient. 

1  W.  Heaps,  manager  oi  the 
Maryland  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers, recounted  the  experience  in 
the  Baltimore  market  in  which 
stability  has  been  maintained  largely 
through  the  strong  bargaining  power 
of  the  cooperative. 

Secondary  Sales  Committee 

Secondary     markets     within     the 
Boston  milk  shed  were  described  by 
W.    H.    Bronson    of    New    Lngland 
Dairies  who  stated  that  his  associa- 
tion operates  in  fourteen  such  mar- 
kets with   population   ranging  from 
30.000     to     200.000.         Each    such 
market    is    supervised    by    a    sales 
committee    of    local    producers    and 
marketing    plans    are    adjusted    by 
the   committees    to   fit    local   condi- 
tions.      In    every    case    the    central 
organization  supplies   market  mfor- 
mation.  statistical  facts,  credit  infor- 
mation on  dealers  and  other  helps 
which    could    be    obtained    only    at 
great  expense  if  each  separate  mar- 
ket of  such  size  acted  independently. 
This    plan    has    resulted    in   orderly 
marketing    and    a    unified    program 
over  the  entire  milk  shed. 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Grady,  chief  of  the 
division  of  trade  agreements  ex- 
plained the  position  of  this  country 


and  the  effect  of  the  recently  com- 
pleted Canadian  and  Holland  trade 
Agreements  on  the  dairy  industry 
and  on  the  general  prosperity  of 
this  country.  He  held  out  that  such 
agreements  will  stimulate  trade  to 
an  extent  that  will  far  more  th;m 
overcome     the     concessions     made. 

Attack  Trade  Agreements 

The  same  agreements  had  boon 
bitterly  attacked  during  the  morning 
session  when  Chas.  W  Holman. 
Secretary  of  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Milk  Producers'  Federation 
warned  that  these  concessions  will 
directly  influence  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  more  than  ^  million 
farm  families. 

The    relation    of    dairy    prices    to 
factory     payrolls     was     emphasized 
by  Fred  H.  .Scxauer.  president  ol  the 
Dairymen's  League.  New  York,  who 
related  how  price  cutting  and  other 
undesirable    practices   start    up   just 
as  soon   as   the   prices   of    milk   and 
manufactured     dairy     products     get 
out  of  line.    Joint  action  to  improve 
consumer  purchasing  power  and  to 
raise  farm  prices  was  urged  by  him. 
The  place  of  government  in  stabi- 
lizing  milk   markets   aroused    lively 
discus-sion.     Wm.  B.  Duryee    chair- 
man of  the  New  Jersey  control  board 
outlined    some    of    the    accomijlish- 
ments  of  that  state's  control  efforts 
and  also  some  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered as  well  as  reasons  therefor. 
Of  special  interest  was  the  sum- 
mary of  the  effect  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  A  A  A.  given  only  two 
days  earlier,  would  have  on  market- 
ing  agreements   under   the   A   A   A. 
This  was  given  by  Jesse  W.    I  app. 
director  of  the  division  of  marketing 
agreements  of  the  AAA.  who  had 
just   arrived    from    a    conference   at 
Washington    where    the    legality    of 
these     marketing     agreements     was 
discussed.       He    reported    that    this 
feature  of  the  AAA  was  not  before 
the    court    and    therefore    was    not 
affected  by  the  decision.     (See  page 
5  for  more  about  this.) 

Voluntary  Control  Works 

The  talk  by  S.  W.  lator.  market 
administrator  of  the  AAA  license 
in  the  Boston  area,  brought  about  a 
long  discussion  as  to  the  workings 
of  voluntary  control  in  that  market 
in  which  the  1-ederal  market  ad- 
ministrator acts  mainly  as  a  referee 
and  gives  supervision  to  details 
which  insure  confidence  and  promote 
stability. 

(Please  turn  to  page  14) 


Secondary  Market  Problems 


As  wc  uo  to  press  we  find  an  effort  hynfi  made 
-ri   in   many  of  our  secondary  markets  to  orjiamzc 
cooperatives.      We  have  attended  a  few   meetings   a 
S   he  secondary   market   problem   was  d,scussed. 
:'nd  there  is  a  decided  difference  ofopin.on  astojust 

how    ttiese    seconaary    niu,ix.^t^<     ... • 

and  how  they  should  he  operated. 

In    order    that    there    be    no    m.sunderstandma    uH 
Jnt  to   make   it  clear  to  the  producers   sellmS  then 
TiJk  in  secondary  markets  that  the  Inter-State  M.Ik 
TodZrs'    Associations    Board  of  Directors   tlunks 
there  must  be  some  kind  of  a  tie-up  between  the  I  hda- 
dehhia  market  and  these  smaller  markets. 
'Tur    ambition    is    to    have    ^'^  f-:^;,^'']^  State 
secondary  markets  si^n  a  contract  w,th  the  Inter-State 
Milk    Produced    Association    but    have    a    separae 
Vc-up   of  their  own   in  each  such   market   w.th  th 
own   local  sales   committee   supervised   by   the    Inter^ 
State   Milk  Producers'   Association.      In  such  a  set- 


up the  Inter-State  could  take  care  of  many  functions 
Ich  would  he  prohibitive  in  cost  if  each  secondary 
rnarket  should  attempt  to  handle  them  -P"-'^';^  .  ^^ 
Should,  however,  the  producers  m  these  ^"on^ary 
nZkets  not  want  to  si^n  an  Inter-State  contract  th 
Zrnate  proposal  would  be  to  or, an  ne  separate  co-^ 
operatives  in  the  secondary  murt(ci:>  umu  ':-;/-—"., 
all  f  these  cooperatives  into  one  or^amzatton  wtth 
the  Interstate.  This  Would  eliminate  the  compet,t.on 
that   has  proved  so  costly  to  farmers   m   some  other 

"'tClLld  not  be  selfish  in  makin,  the  decision 
as  to  which  procedure  should  be  followed  but  do  the 
Thin,  that  Will  he  of  the  most  benefit  to  the  greatest 
number  of  producers. 


^otS?2j»^ct.  o^ 


Ask  For  Uniform   Prices 


PRICE  DISPARITIES  and  other  in- 
equities prevailing  in  the  Phila- 
delphia market.  esFK-cially  as  they 
exist  between  the  several  states 
comprising  the  Philadelphia  milk 
shed  have  compelled  your  associa- 
tion to  take  steps  toward  putting 
the  entire  shed  on  the  same  basis. 

Repeated    efforts    were    made    to 
obtain  a  uniform  price  schedule  and 
selling   plan   for   the  entire   market. 
ApF>earances   before   control    boards 
and  at  public   meetings  were  of   no 
avail.         With       tbe      issuance      of 
Pennsylvania    Milk    Control    Board 
order     24.     effective     January      lb. 
still       greater         differences         were 
created.   As  a  result  only  chaos  could 
be  seen  ahead.  es,jecially  during  the 
heavy  producing  .season. 

As  a  result  a  request  was  made  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A. 
Wallace  to  call  together  the  regu- 
latory officials  of  the  states  compris- 
ing the  milk  shed.  An  investigator 
was  sent  into  the  market  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  a  conference 
would  be  justified. 

Different  Prices 

Here  is  what  he  found: 
Milk  from  New  Jersey  and  Irom 
Pennsylvania     going     through     the 
same   plant    and   sold    in    the   same 
market  for  the  same  price     b'lt  tin- 
New  Jersey   producer  gets  $Z.4>  at 
the  farm   while   the   other   producer 
aets  only   $2.30   at    the    plant    with 
hauling  deducted.      In  addition,   he 
found  that  the  New  Jersey  producer 
got    that    price    for    100    percent    of 
his  norm  (base)  while  the  Pennsylva- 
nia    producer,     as     based     on     past 
months,  was  getting  his  lower  price 


on  only  70  to  83  percent  of  his  base. 
The  investigator  found  cream 
prices  between  the  two  states  very 
nearly  in  line  with  each  other  but 
both  higher  than  competing  crearri 
from  outside  the  milk  shed  and  with 
no  effective  barrier  to  keep  distant 
cream  off  Philadelphia  markets. 

He  found  a  sharj.  diflerence  in 
cream  and  surplus  prices  between 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  on  one- 
hand  and  Delaware  and  Maryland 
on  the  other.  He  learned  of  the 
stated  intention  of  some  dealers  o 
reduce  the  price  of  C  lass  I  mi  k 
from  Maryland  and  Delaware  o 
conform  with  the  ''^•^l"^*,'^*  ". ''• 
price    of    milk    m    the    Philadelphia 

market. 

Selling  Plans  Vary 


He     also     found     that     the     New 
jersey    control    board    provides    lor 
seasonal      control      of      production 
through       the       establishment       ol 
-Norms",     or     bases,     whereas       he 
Pennsylvania   control    board    makes 
no    provision    for    encouraging    uni- 
formity   of    production    throughout 
the    year.       Another    difference    dis- 
covered is  that  three  classes  oj  '"''^^ 
are  recognized  in  New  Jersey    Mary- 
land.   Delaware   and    West    Virginia 
while  eight  are  cstal)lished  in  Pcnn 

sylvania. 

In  asking  for  this  conference  your 
associations  ofticers  recognized  that 
no  state  milk  control  board  has  any 
control  over  milk  that  cros.ses  state- 
lines  which  means  nearly  one-third 
of  all  the  milk  sold  in  the  greater 
Philadelphia  area.  This  part  ol  the 
job.     if     it     requires     governmental 


regulation,  must  be  performed  by  a 
Federal  agency. 

Likewise.  Inter-State  s  officers  re- 
cognize that  Federal  control  cannot 
apply  to  milk  sold  within  the  state 
where  produced  called  intra-state 
commerce.  If  governmental  regu- 
lation is  needed  for  that  milk  the 
regulation  must  be  supplied  by  state 
governments. 

'    Recognizing  all  these  facts  it  was 
felt    that   such   a   conference   should 
have  the  wholesome  effect  of  getting 
the  control  boards  together  on  one 
uniform     program    with    the    same 
classifications,    price   schedules   and 
selling    plans.       It    is    believed    that 
when  such  a  program   is  developed 
it   will   be   on   a   basis   which   would 
permit  the  A  A  A  to  participate  as 
far  as  inter-state  movements  of  milk 
are  concerned. 

It  should  insure  the  same  price 
for  milk  of  the  same  quality  and 
used  for  the  same  purpose  on  any 
one  market.  F.very  producer  in  the 
milk  shed  has  a  right  to  expect  as 
good  a  price  as  his  neighbor  who 
may  live  across  an  imaginary  line 
such  as  a  state  boundary.  1  he 
market  will  not  be  in  good  shape 
until  this  is  accomplished. 


In  a  discussion  on  the  type  of  milk 
which  should  be  provided  for  school 
children,  the  chairman  of  the  health 
committee  said.  "What  this  town 
nveds  IS  a  supply  of  clean,  fresh  miik 
and  the  council  should  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns  and  demand  it. 

True    merit    is    like    a    river      the 
deeper  it  is.  the  less  noise  it  makes. 
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Reorganization  Progress 

Plans  for  the  new  organization 
are  moving  forward.  They  have 
reached  the  stage  where  the  pro- 
posed new  by-laws  and  membership 
marketing  agreement  are  being  given 
the  closest  study  and  scrutiny  by 
the  association's  counsel  with  the 
help  of  legal  advice  from  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation  and  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

Every   precaution   is  being   taken 
to    have    every    provision    in    these 
documents  live  up  to  both  the  letter 
and    the    spirit    of    the    laws    under 
which    the   organization    will    incor- 
porate   and    operate.        Both    state 
laws,  under  which   the  charter  will 
be     obtained,     and     Federal     laws, 
which  permit  assistance  to  coopera- 
tive   organizations,    will    affect    the 
by-laws  of  the  cooperative  and  tl.e 
provisions  of   the   marketing   agree- 
ment with  members. 

At  its  regular  meeting  on  January 
9  the  Inter-State  Board  of  directors 
approved  the  tentative  draft  of 
these  papers  and  instructed  the  re- 
organization committee  and  attor- 
neys to  proceed  with  further  study, 
incorporating  in  legal  form  the 
provisions  as  they  were  approved. 

This  has  proceeded  steadily  and 
as  soon  as  completed  will  again  be 
submitted  to  the  reorganization 
committee  and  executive  committee 
to  see  that  the  desires  of  the  board 
are  incorporated  in  the  final  draft. 
Following  their  approval  steps  will 
be     taken     toward     obtaining     the 

charter.  n    i' 

More  on  reorganization  will  be 
ready  for  you  next  month.  We  hope 
developments  will  be  far  enough 
along  so  that  plans  can  be  formu- 
lated and  presented  to  you.  Watch 
the  Review. 


An  A-1  Conference 

Ihe  Northeastern  Dairy  Confer- 
ence came  to  Philadelphia  on  Janu- 
ary 7-8  with  a  program  which 
comprised  a  broad  education  in  milk 
marketing.  Although  intended  pri- 
marily to  serve  producer  interests 
we  witnessed  a  large  number  of 
dictributor?  '"  *he  audience  and  we 
feci  that  the  discussion  of  marketing 
problems  as  they  affect  producers 
was  of  real  interest  to  them  also 

All-in-all.  the  Conference  provided 
an  excellent  chance  for  an  exchange 
of  ideas  and  plans.  It  gave  all  of  us 
a  chance  to  learn  what  is  going  on 
in  other  markets  and  how  some  of 
the  problems  existing  in  those  mar- 
kets have  been  solved. 

Much  good  should  come  from  it. 
The  250  who  attended  are  leaders 
and  arc  in  position  to  extend  the 
good  influence  throughout  their 
territory.  Those  of  yOu  who  were 
present  are  in  position  to  appreciate 
more  fully  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems facing  our  milk  markets  and 
even  more  so,  the  need  for  coopera- 
tive effort  in  meeting  those  problems. 


Base  Surplus  Plan  Out 
What  Will  Be  Effects? 

The    base-surplus    plan    of   selling 
milk  in   the  Philadelphia   market  is 
out.  at  least  as  far  as  Pennsylvania 
producers  are  concerned.      No   pro- 
vision was  carried  in  amended  order 
24  for  such  a  plan.    On  the  contrary, 
the  order  specifically  provides   that 
"Payment  shall  be  based   upon   the 
utilization  of  the  aggregate  of  milk 
received    at    the   plant   or    receiving 
station  for  all  producers  during  the 
period    covered    by     the     payment, 
except  that  after  written  permission 
has    been    received.    ...    the    milk 
dealers  shall  base  payment  upon  the 
aggregate  utilization  basis  of  several 
plants  or  receiving  stations  .      . 

To  describe  the  situation  accurate- 
ly the  base-surplus  plan  has,  in 
effect,  been  out  for  almost  two  years, 
was  not  operated  as  a  true  base- 
surplus  plan  for  four  or  five  years 
before  that. 

We  described  on  page  ■>  of  the 
January,  1936,  issue  of  the  Review 
the  essential  rules  that  must  be 
followed  in  order  to  make  the  base- 
surplus  plan  operate  successfully 
and  fairly.  Five  rules  were  given 
none  has  been  followed  satisfactorily 
during  the  last  few  years  the 
second  and  third  have  been  violated 
flagrantly. 

True  these  rules  are  not  law. 
but  they  do  outline  the  essential 
points  for  the  successful  operation  of 
the  base-surplus  plan. 

Had  our  milk  control  Ijoards  un- 
derstood the  real  purpose  of  the  plan 
and  understood  these  essentials  for 
its  successful  use  we  believe  the  plan 
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would  still  be  in  effect  and  with  the 
assistance  of  those  boards  it  would 
have  been  not  only  satisfactory  but 
successful. 

We  believe  firmly  that  a  market 
such  as  Philadelphia  needs  the  base- 
surplus  plan.  We  must  keep  our 
members  informed  as  to  market 
trends  and  the  probable  effects  that 
fUe  !?.fk  r,f  such  a  ulan  has  on  .sea- 
sonal fluctuations  and  market  pro- 
duction. 


Says  City  Should  Aid 
In  Country  Education 

Cities    should    contribute    to    the 
expense    of    educating    rural    youth 
because    urban   areas,    luring    thous- 
ands of  young  men  and  women  from 
farms,  are  beneficiaries  of  vast  sums 
spent  for  education  by  the  country. 
Dr.  Roger  B.  Corbctt.  United  States 
Department    of    Agriculture    econo- 
mist,  told   the   Rutgers   Institute  of 
Rural     Economics    recently.         1  his 
exodus  of  young  people  Jrom  country 
to  city,  he  said,  is  in  part  responsible 
for  agriculture's  impaired  purchasing 

power.  I  <>-»/» 

Population  shifts  from  I92U  to 
1933,  according  to  Dr.  Corbett. 
found  six  million  persons  two- 
thirds  of  them  relatively  young 
leaving  farms  for  cities  above  the 
total    of    city    residents    moving    to 

farms.  .  , 

'These  young  people  took  with 
them  to  the  cities  an  education 
acquired  at  country  expense,  a 
reasonable  cost  for  the  13  years 
being  approximately  14  billion  dol- 
lars. City  populations  should  help 
defray  the  cost  of  educating  farm 
youth  who  later  contribute  to  the 
economic  structure  of  the  city. 


February,  1936 


The  AAA  Decision 


R  E  A  Building  Program 

The  Rural  I  electrification  Ad- 
ministration (Rl'.A)  has  inaugurated 
several  projects  for  carrying  electri- 
cal energy  into  rural  areas  previously 
without  such  service.  Instead  of 
$1500  to  $2,000  cost  per  mile  which 
has  been  common  for  building  rural 
lines,  several  projects  arc  listed  at 
costs  ranging  from  $903  to  $1  100  per 

mile. 

The  mileage  of  these  projects 
ranges  from  30  to  387  miles  and 
serve  up  to  2200  customers.  1  he 
initiative  on  most  of  these  projects 
has  been  taken  by  cooperatives  or- 
ganized especially  to  obtain  electrical 
service  with  construction  performed 
under  contract. 


Many    things   that   are  well   done 
are    done    with   exactness.  John 

Wanamakcr. 


CONFUSION     and     misinformalion 
were  the  first  observable  efliects 
of    the    decision    on    the    AAA    as 
Idered      by      the      United      States 
Supreme  Court  on  January  6.     1  lus 
adverse   decision    was   at    first    inter- 
preted as  applying  to  the  entire  act. 
However,   only  certain   P^rts^of   the 
^_.   .,.,„,..  wwnlved  and   the  decision 
could  in  no  way  approve  or  disap- 
prove uncontested  points. 

Functions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  which  were 
not  affected  include  the  marketing 
agreement  and  licensing  provision, 
the  removal  of  surplus  farm  pro- 
ducts, increasing  exF>ort  markets  and 
th^  eradication  of  disease  in  dairy 
and  beef  cattle 

The  right  to  levy  processing  t.ixts 
and  the  right  to  control  production 
were  declared  by  the  Court  as  un- 
constitutional, the  latter  being  term- 
ed a  right  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  under  the  C  onstitu- 
tion  and  therefore  a  right  of  the 
individual  states.      .  ,       .,,  ,     . 

Twenty-eight  fluid  milk  markets 
are  operating  under  marketing  agree- 
ments and  licenses  made  effective- 
through  the  dairy  section  of  A  A  A 
In  addition,  both  the  evaporated 
and  dry  skimmilk  industries  operate 
under  separate  agreements.  S.n..lar 
help  is  being  rendered  to  12  fruit 
and  vegetable  industries. 

Whether  or  not  these  agreements 
would  be  considered  as  unconstitu- 
tional along  with  processing  taxes 
and   crop   reduction   was   of   intense 

fnterest  at   t'- .N-^'-^^^^^TuPrv 
Conference    which    opened    the    day 
after  the  Court  decision  was  handed 
Sown.      This    was    n"-l<»y  ,^»^7fi;. 
with     expressions     from     the     legal 
Tdvisor  of   the   A    A   A    transmitted 
to  the  Conference  by  Jesse  W.  1  app. 
.n  charge  of   marketing  agreements 
in   the   A   A    A   for   whom   a   special 
place  was  found  on  the  program. 

'     It  has  since  been  declared  by  the 
controller  general  that  A  A  A  funds 

marked    for    the    adminis  ration    of 
these    various    functions    that    were 
not  outlawed  are  available  for  con- 
tinuing that  work.  , 
In   order   to  avoid  con  usion  and 
possible     trouble     at     a     l«ter       'me 
efforts  are  under  way  to  get  ar^  car  > 
decision  on   the  constitutionality  oi 
marketing     agreements     under     the 
AAA. 


3  percent  increase.  However,  a 
slight  recovery  in  production  and  a 
seasonally  reduced  rate  of  consump- 
tion combined  to  more  than  over- 
come that  difference  with  most  ot 
the  dealers  who  supplied  the  requir- 
ed information. 

The  weighted  average  price  in 
December  showed  a  slight  decrease 
from  November.  This  average  for 
3  5  percent  milk  f.o.b.  Philadelphia, 

as    based    on    avaimui«-    ....- 

was  $2,433  per  100  pounds,  or  4.Z 
cents  less  than  in  November.  1  he- 
weighted  average  price  in  th^^''^ 
mile  zone  was  $2,045  and  in  the  9  - 
100  mile  zone  It  was  $2,003  per  100 

pounds,   or  about    3   cents  lower   in 
each  case  than  a  month  earlier 

The  following  table  of  percentages 
applies  to  purchases  made  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Maryland  and  Delaware. 
Basic  Utilization  Percentages 
December,  1935 


CI...  Cla«  Cl«..  Clj... 


Dealer 

AlibollH  1  )«ine- 
Delihexler  |•alm^ 
l-iaim  l>«iry 
Martin  (entuiy  .. 

S<olt-Pi>well  Daities    U 
Supplee-W.ll.  Jone.      /■> 


I 

•H) 

HI 
H6 


It 

6 
Hal 

II 
Bal 

Hal 


IIB 

(>l 


Hal 
Hal 


III    Bonua 
U.I.       74* 


Hal 


7K- 
701 
74* 


Our  Convalescent 

F  M  Iwining,  1  reasurer  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation and  Director  of  its  Field 
and  Test  Department,  IS  at  Abington 
Hospital  recuperating  from  an  opera- 
tion performed  on  January  24  for 
the  removal  of  a  kidney  stone. 

As  we  go  to  press  on  J^n^^^/ 
h.s  condition  is  reported  as  excellent 

-d    '-   .-^J^.^.L!1  %T     withm 
rtLr^eero7t;n  days  for  another 

two    weeks  rest  before  returning  to 

his  duties. 


Dairy  Show  to  Dallas 

Ihe    19  36    National    Dairy    Show 
will  be  held  at  Dallas    Texas,  as  an 
added  feature  of  the      exas  Centen- 
nial    llxposition.         Although     their 
Centennial  will  extend  h-om  June  6 
to    November    29    the    ^airy    Show 
will  be  confined   to  an  8  or    10  day 
period    in    mid-October    which    cor- 
l^esTonds  closely  with  the  show  dates 
that  prevailed  in  previous  years. 


lire- «.  .1,--.. 

A-    bonu.  »n  |*..enta«e  o(  (  1«- 

A  ■  bonu.  on  ,*..e«..«e  ...  ,.r«luc„..n    u lull 

baMf  amount. 


Class  1  Percentages 
Drop  In  December 


Percentages  of  basic  purchased  at 

Class   1    price   were  somewhat   lower 

or    most'   distributors    in   December 

as  compared    to    November.      With 

rimon- day  in  the  month  an  even 

trend   would   have   required   about    ■> 


Deplores  Dairy  Imports 
From  Untested  Cows 

A  new  angle  to  the  recent  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements  was  emphasiz- 
ed by  Charles  W.  Holman.  secreta  y 
of    the    National    Cooperative    Milk 
Producers-  1-ederation  in  his  address 
before    the    annual    "meeting    of    the 
Milwaukee    Cooperative    Mi  k    Pro- 
ducers" on  January  28.    Mr.      olman 
called   special   attention    to   the    300 
million    dollars    made    available    by 
our   federal    and   state   governments 
m    eradicating    bovine    tuberculosis 
^om     American     dairy     herds     and 
another     100     million     dollars    cost 

borne  by  American  d^'-'y /\7*^','    , 
•As  a  result,-  declared  Mr.  Hol- 
man, •'there  remain  only     7  counties 
m    the    United    States    where    herds 
are  not  under  test,  and  these  counties 

are  located  mainly  in  states  frorri 
which  no  dairy  products  are  shipiM.-d. 
An  increasing  number  of.c.ties  Uve 
ordinances  restricting  dairy  product 
sales  from  untested  herds. 

•No    such    restriction    a|)plies    to 
imported  dairy  products. 

•IIk-     only     solution     I     can     sec 
toward   partially  offsetting   the  dis- 
astrous   effects    of    the    Adm.n.s  ra 
tion^s  trade  policies  with  respec     to 
airy  products  is  federal  legislation 
prohibhing  the  -portation  or  move- 
ment    in     interstate     commerce     ot 
dai?y  products,  unless  such  products 
ar^    from    accredited    areas    or    from 
officially      inspected     herds.         I   u 
National     Cooperative     M.Ik     1  ro 
.lucers-     Federation    will    seek    such 
legislation. 


When  answering  Rfvif.w  adver- 
t.sements.  tell  the  advertiser  you 
law^he  ad  in  the  M.i-k  Producers 
Rf.view. 


Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 


Incorporated 

401    N.   Broarf  St. 
PhiUdelphia.  Pa. 


.   71  (NMl  l>Mirv   I  aifner^ 


OFFICERS 


\\    II    Vteltv.  l're...Ient 
\      <    Ma.vel.  VKe-I'ie^"!'"! 
\    K.I,Vh  /..Her..  Kaecut.ve  Secelary 
I      Ml  wining     I  rea«urcr 
IK     lamiso".  A--'""' ,>«""""' 

(•    Will.ls.  A-"-'<«"'    l'f«»" 
A    H    l,lute. bach.  (••""•'  M-nM" 

Board  oJ  Director. 

HI)     Allebarh.   C  ollegeviUe.    Montgomery    Co. 

Jolm  M.  Hennetch.  She.iaan.  R.   1.  l.eb-""" 

,  ,l'.t  W    Hleilei.   New    I  „,«.b.  K     I .  l..h.,h  C  o.. 

1.    M    <  rowl    0»...r.l.  K    4    V  """^  (^  „      |  ),| 

,..    „     Donovan.  ^J?>"  n.^f,, '  K  I    York  Co.  Pa 

r'rrjo «  M;al:!rrBr;bn..on  c  o .  n^  j 

*'"      ,,  <       I    I.    H    6    Cumberland  Co..  Pa. 

Ivo  V    Otto.  C  article.  •*,  "  •;  S^    ,    p,     c«ril  Co  . 
John  S.  Re.»ler.  Nollinghain.  K    >.  ra  .  «-« 

,    l^'',<evnoM,.  M,...lle;own.  New  C^a.tl.  Co..  1>.I. 
fll;:i;:.i:':'^a::;i:'Tre!?;;tK'0.'2- Mercer  Co.. 

H^B  Stewart.  Alexan.ln.    Huntingdon  C  o.  P.. 
S    U     1  routman    Bed.ord    K    /.  "**"'.;  ^         p. 

I      P    W.lbt,.  War...  Delaware  C  o  .  I  a 

Executive  Committee 

A    K     Marvel    <  hairman 

I      V    Willits    Honorary  Meml>er 

,,„    Donovan  Z"\  ^,T""''" 

*,;^:te  HH    Welty, 
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Butter^  Oleomargarine  and 
the  Livestock  Farmer 


w^oTH  THF  heef  fats  and  the  hog 

Bfats  must  figure  rather  heavily 
in  any  discussion  of  the  fats 
and  oils  situation  in  the  United 
States.  Lard,  the  important  hog 
fat.  is  produced  in  a  volume  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  domestic 
fat.  even  slightly  in  excess  of  cream- 
ery and  farm  butter.  The  annual 
production  of  all  beef  fats  m  the 
United  States  is  approximately  750.- 
000,000  pounds.  . 

The   farm   cash    income,    as   mdi- 
cated  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,   from   the   hog 
fats  was  approximately  $70,000,000 
in  1934.    The  cash  income  from  the 
beef  fats  was  slighty  over  $7,000,000. 
It    is    rather    difficult    to    trace    the 
cash  income  from  these  fats  back  to 
the  farmer  in  either  case  because  the 
animals  usually  leave  the  farm  alive. 
The     fats    and     oils    are     produced 
as    by-products    by     the    slaughter 
houses  and  meat  packers.    Thus,  in 
order  to  indicate  any  income  to  the 
farmer  from  the  fats  and  oils  to  be 
produced,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
the    buyers    are    willing    to    pay    a 
higher   price   because    fats   and    oils 
can  be  manufactured  as  by-products 
Undoubtedly,    this   is   the  case   and 
the    assumption    is    a    logical    one. 
In    estimating     farm    cash     income 
from  these  fats  and  oils,  the  United 
States    Department    of    Agriculture 
has  assumed  that   10  percent  of  the 
cash   income   to  farmers  from   hogs 
can  be  attributed  to  the  value  of  the 
fat  or  lard  equivalent  content.      In 
the   case   of   cattle   and   calves,   one 
percent  of   the  cash  income  can  be 
attributed  to  the  value  of  the  tallow. 
oleo  oil.  etc..  which  will  be  extracted. 


A  Minor  Market 

The   oleomargarine   industry    fur- 
nishes only  a  very  minor  and  a  very 
small  market  outlet  for  cither  beef 
or    hog    fats    and    oils.       Bureau    of 
Census  data  for  1934  indicate  that  a 
total  of  781.042.000  pounds  of  beef 
fats  and  oils  were  produced  in  the 
United  States.    Of  this  amount  only 
23.350.000  pounds  were  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine.      In 
other   words,    only    3.25    percent    of 
the    beef    fats    and    oils    market    is 
found  in  oleomargarine.     Since  the 
total    farm    cash    income    from    all 
beef  fats  and  oils  in  1934  was  $7.01  7,- 
000.     the     interest    of     beef     cattle 
farmers   in    oleomargarine    amounts 
to  approximafrly  $230,000  per  year. 
Actually    the    more    desirable    an<l 
highly  priced  beel   tats  are  used  in 
oleomargarine.    Because  of  this  fact 


it  might  be  advisable  to  raise  this 
figure  to  around  $500,000  if  ii  is  io 
be  used  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
The  total  loss  to  beef  cattle 
farmers  would  be  infinitesimal  if 
there  were  no  market  for  beef  fats 
in  oleomargarine,  if  there  were  no 
preferential  market  for  oleo  oil  in 
this  product.  Research  shows  that 
the  loss  in  sales  receipts  to  the  meat 
packers  or  others  who  may  be  selling 
the  actual  beef  fats,  would  be  7.2 
cents  per  head  of  cattle. 

Totals  7.2  Cents  a  Head 

Probably     a     large     part     of     this 
difference  is  mad-  up  in  th-  cost  of 
further  refining  the  beef  fat  so  as  to 
make    oleo    oil    instead    of     tallow, 
otherwise  more  ok-o  oil  would  have 
been  made.     If  thj  entire  difference 
was    reflected    in    cattle    prices,    it 
would  amount  to  only  7.2  cents  per 
head    on    cattle    which    sold    for    an 
average  price  of  $38.HO.    Anyone  at 
all    familiar    with    cattle    marketing 
will  readily  realize  how  ineignificant 
this  amount  of  variation  is  in  beef 
cattle  prices.     During  a  single  day. 
or  from  hour  to  hour,  the  variations 
in    market    prices    are    much    larger 
than  this  7.2  cents  per  head.    Whole- 
sale   market    cattle    prices    tend    to 
vary    in    amounts    no   smaller    than 
five  cents  per   100  pounds,  whereas 
7.2  cents  per  head  is  an  average  of 
less  than  one  cent  per  100  pounds  of 
live  weight  steer. 

It     is    important,     in    connection 
with  any  discussion  of  beef  fats  and 
oils,  that  between  30  and  40  percent 
of  the  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered 
each   year  come    from   dairy    herds. 
For  older  animals  the  percentage  is 
not  as  high,  but  for  veal  calves  it  is 
somewhat    higher.      Dairy    farmers, 
therefore,  also  have  a  direct  interest 
in  the  market  for  beef  fats  and  oils, 
and    to    this   extent    the    interest    of 
beef  cattlemen  as  such  is  lower  even 
than  is  indicated  by  the  data  shown 
above. 
Lard  Use  Insignificant 

Oleomargarine  furnishes  a  smaller 
market    for    hog    fats    than    for    the 
beef  fats.    Census  data  show  a  total 
factory  production  of   1.527.397.000 
pounds  of  hog  fats  in  1934.    Hog  fats 
used     by     manufacturers     of     oleo- 
margarine in  1934  amounted  to  only 
7.500,000  pounds,  or  about  one-half 
of  one  percent  of   the  total.     Since 
the    total    farm    cash    income    from 
hog    fats   in    I9J4    was   $70.(KH).0(t(), 
th«'  rash   in<  omr  (lom   the  hog  fats 
used  m  oleomargarine  was  dppro.\i- 
mately  $360,000. 


Lard  is  the  principal  hog  fat.     It 

I  ..l-„»  «(  ;»..  m>>r>  in  »l>o  I  Initorl 

nets  a  iiiiiirw-i-*.  v#»  .v^  w...-  ---  — 

States.      Neutral   lard,   a   somewhat 
similar  hog  fat,  is  the  jiroduct  used 
in  oleomargarine,  as  well  as  in  other 
fats  and  oils  manufactured  products. 
Recent    developments    have    tended 
to    bring     lard     and     oleomargarine 
into  a  competitive  relationship.  Oleo- 
margarine   prices    have    been    such 
in  recent  years  that  this  product  is 
also  in  a  position   to  compete  with 
lard    as    a    shortening    and    cooking 
compound.     Hog  farmers,  therefore, 
have  an  interest  in  the  oleomargarine 
problem  which  parallels  that  of  the 
dairy    farmer.       The    lard    industry 
and  hog  producers  undoubtedly  lose 
more  through  competition  with  oleo- 
margarine than  their  gain  by  being 
able  to  sell  a  small  volume  of  neutral 
lard  to  oleomargarine  manufacturers. 


Give  Cows  Enough  Water 

Cows  will  give  more  milk,  and 
costs  will  be  lowered  when  the  cows 
are  given  enough  water  to  drink 
along  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
direct  sunlight,  says  W.  T.  Crandall 
of  the  New  York  state  college  of 
agriculture. 

"Milk  is  about  eighty-seven  per- 
cent water,  and  large  amounts  are 
needed,  both  in  feed  and  liquid  form, 
for  a  heavy  production  of  milk.  A 
cow  will  not  drink  all  the  water  she 
needs  unless  she  can  get  it  frequent- 
ly. The  temperature  of  this  water 
should  not  be  lower  than  that  of 
well  or  spring  water. 

"The  New  York  state  agricultural 
experiment  station  at  Geneva  has 
found  that  cows  need  468  pounds  of 
water  for  each  hundred  pounds  of 
milk  produced.  The  cows  studied 
at  the  station  received  about  one- 
third  of  this  in  their  feed  and  the 
remainder  in  liquid  form." 

• 

Greenhand:  "My  baby  chicks  are 
all  dying!" 

Adviser:   "What  are  you   feeding 

them?" 

Greenhand:  "Feeding  them?  Why. 
nothing.  I  supposed  the  old  hen 
gave  them  all  the  milk  they  needed." 

The  best  idea  is  worthless  if  the 
creator  is  not  willing  to  back  it  with 
faith  and  energy. 

Mention  that  you  saw  the  adver 
tisemrnt   in    the    Milk    Produ«  ers 
Review  when  you  write  to  adver- 
tisers. 


Inter-State  Winners  at  Show 


T,„     ..H.HKS.    scoring    exhibit    of 
n.lk   at    the    1936  Pennsylvania 
,.,„,  Prcluct^s  Show  was  producj^ 

^t^b;ri>:^N^:;'on.v''^' £ 

FiU  win   the   highest   awards  in    the 
ihl^l.  but  as  an  Inter-State  me.nl,er. 

he    was    awarded    u.e   ...>-    ,..--^ 
or     the     highest     scoring     milk     ex- 
•Lited   by   an    Inter-State   member 
He  also  won  a  sterling  «;IY\<-"\"\. 
Tcy     cream     jug     awarded     by     the 
American  Guernsey  C  attle  (  lub  fo 
T.    highest    scoring    milk    produced 
by  a  herd  of  grade  Guernseys.     1  lis 
^"^^Ik  exhibit  was  awarded  a  97  scorcv 

Other  Inter-State  members  who 
won  awards  m  the  milk  contests 
mcUide  Ira  Shank.  Waynesboro, 
who  was  second  to  Mr.  Fitz  m  the 
dassrorherdsofllto20cowstcjsted 

for  tuberculosis.   Third,  fourth,  fifth, 
^venth.  eighth  and  tenth  pU^es  in 

the    same    division     were    won    by 

&;ii::^l-   J:  oiler.  Waynes- 
bo  o      Havard    R.    I  add.s.    C  oates- 
vriU-   H.   I-    King.   New   Interprise 
H  Lavman.    Waynesboro:    and 

ohn  D.  Ross.  Oxford.  ^ 've  Inter- 
state members  were  among  the  ten 
hghest  entries  in  the  contest  or 
Xrculin    tested    1-ds   o     tw^- 

""^ond  .Tank  M^  Mlller'^^a;nes- 
I;r;  third  .M"^  B.  C  onnell.  West 
""'  •  f  .1  t:  H  Mow  re  r  « 
Grove;    fourth      S.     Vi.     '^  «^1,     ., 

.Son.  Spring  City;  seventh.  W.  I.. 
Beard,     Hellam;     tenth      James     L. 

Ross,  Oxford,  i"  »''-»-Vc:;e:[-';t 

of  eleven  to  twenty  cows  tested  tor 

of  Wavnesboro.  was  lilth.  -v  r. 
MarUn'with  a  score  of  96  9  won  t  e 
srH;cial  Guernsey  award  for  tu 
Sest  scoring  entry  produced  by 
herd  of  purebred  Guernseys.  Levi 
K  SollcniHrgcr  of  Curry ville  won 
^.hth  place  with  his  milk  produced 

by  a  »> -d  of  ten  cows  or  ^--^  \--'f 
for  both  tuberculosis  and  Bangs 
disease  while  Claude  Myers  of 
prumsteadville  placed  --nd  w.  h 
bis  sample  of  milk  for  herds  ol  the 
s^K-  division  but   numbering  twen- 

tv-onc  cows  or  more. 
"^  Inter-State    members   also   scored 

p,Linently   among   the   winners  m 

be    Dairy    C  attle    awards        W     H. 

Hess"  both  of  Strasburg;  Naaman 
Stohzfus  of  Morgantown  and  Allen 
g°Suker  of  Granville  we.^  a^o 
frequent    winners    in    the    Holstein 

''i:::on,     the    Gu^mseys.     A.     P. 


Irw.n  of  Chadds  lord  Junction.  L. 
Tker  Pyle.  Phoenixv.lle,  and  C  laude 
Myers  of  Plumsteadville  were  win- 
ners of  many  of  the  prizes.  C.  L- 
Lontz.  Ikulford.  was  an  exhilM^^^^^ 
and  winner  m  the  Jersey  classes 
and    James    H.     Mackinson.    Jr.    o 

Delta,    and    H.  ^-^r'^^^^^'^^Z.^i 
Warriors  IVlark   m   me  ...v..,.. 

classes. 


S.  D.  SANDERS 


S.  D.  Sanders  Appointed 
Co-op  Bank  Commissioner 

S  D.  Sanders,  appointed  Coopera- 
tive Bank  Commissioner  Harm 
Credit  Administration,  by  President 
Roosevelt,  effective  January  .  U50- 
bas    been    associated    with    farming 

I       I  ^^,1      He    s  55  years  old 
since  boyhood,     tie  '5»    '^  > 

and  a  resident  of  Seattle.  Wash     A 
president    and    general    ".^n^f-'.,"' 
'the    Washington    Cooperative    Lgg 
and     Poultry     Association     for      I 
Jears.    he    has   achieved    a    na  lona 
reputation  as  an  outstanding  leader 
,n  the  cooperative  movement  among 

^'^r'cooperative  Bank  Corn„,,s- 
.ioner.  suc^-eding  F.  W.  Peck  wbo 
resigned  to  resume  his  duties  as 
D  ector  of  i:xtens.on  at  the  Um- 
versTty  of   Minnesota.   Mr.   Sande^ 

will    direct     the    operations    of     the 

Te"  tral  Bank  for  ^.ooP-^^Xuift 
Washington  and  the  ^  d.sU'^^ 
banks  that  cover  the  ^^'^'^^J^!'^^^ 
States,  including  l^'"-^".^/^"-?.,  of 
banks  serve  the  fin«"^'"^  "f^f^,° 
room-rative  associations  of  farmers 
eng  rgcd  m  marketing  farm  products. 
;rrchasing   farm  supplies,  and   ren- 

llering  farm  '^"^i^^^VT^rT  in    the 

Born    on    a    small    farm    m    the 

Ozarks   country    of    Arkansas.    Mr. 

Wers   early   sought    a   career   for 

1  it    ;„     tViP    acr. culture    oi    me. 

himself    m    tne    agr.>. 


Pacific    Northwest^     ^'/^Hof    16( 
22  he  took   up  a   homestead  o^    \W 
acres    in    Douglas    County.    Wash 
fnd  engaged  in  wheat  growing.     He 
t^camc     mterested     in     cooperative 
n^ark^ting  as  a  solution  to  many  of 
TCXrMcrn.    that    confronted    the 
whea^t   growers  of   his  d-trict^      He 
later   became  interested  in   PO^'^^ 
joined  a  poultry  -operative  and  m 
1Q7^  he  became  president  and  gen 
1!?.^  I:«na.er    of^  the    Washington 
Cooperative  llgg  and  Poultry  M«e>^ 
ciation.    from   which    PO-t-r.   He   ' 

taking    leave    of   ^'^-""cooperat'vl 
the     appointment     as     Cooperaii 

Bank  Commissioner. 


Seven  Bull  Associations 
Operate  in  New  Jersey 

Twenty-nine  dairymen  enrolled  in 
the  Tven  bull  associations  in  New 
Icrsey  own  a  total  of  700  cows.  Each 
i:;:cLtion  has  from  three  to  J.e 
n^embers.  and  owns  ««  ^L^^^J'^^ 
as  there  are  members.  I  he  sires  are 
rotated  once  each  year  or  once  every 
wo  Jears.  as  the  dauymen  de  -c, 

"Such  an  arrangement  makes  tne 
best  si^es  available  to  breeders  at  no 

Lreater  cost  than  necessary  for 
ordtnary  sires  because  the  animals 
Tre  proved  and  used  for  eight  or  10 

tears  and  inbreeding  is  eliminated. 
^     II-     I    Perry  extension  dairyman 
irtheNewj'rseyConegeofAg 

'"'•The  Mullica  Hill  Bull  Associa- 
tion of  Gloucester  County  began  m 
VoTb  and  was  the  first  of  these  «-ps 

to  ^-«-'^:^  i/°sf  have  l^en 
tbr    five    sires    in    use     "o*^  , 

proved.  These  are  outstanding  and 
w lU  be  used  as  long  as  possible. 
They  increased  milk  and  fat  pro- 
duction 10  to  20  percent 

•Vhe  latest  bull  association  to  be 
orgamzed  IS  in  Cumberland  County. 


•You  wouldn't  think  I  d  bought 
this  car  second-hand,   would  you> 

•No.  I   thought  you  had  made  it 
yourself. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.,  Inter-State 
Milk    Producers     Ass  n 

Krers'    A JJia'^n   field   repre-enta^ 

and   general   membership   worK 
monthof  December.  193^.  ^^ 

,      ^    .  6258 

Butterfat   I  e«t8.  -^ ^g 

Plants  Investigated      ^^ 

Calls  on  Members          „    .  ^ 

Quality  Improvement  Calls  ^^^ 

Herd  Samples  I  ested         _  ,,  ,^| 

Membership  Sohctation  Calls  t^J 

New  Members  Signed  jg, 

Cows  Signed^        .       k;« 24 

Transfers  of  Membership ^ 

Educational  Meetings •  ^^j 

Attendance 
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For  Better  Farmers'  Meetings 

By  Willis  Kerns,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

{Reprinted  from  " Pennsylvania  Farmer    ) 

We  who  are  convinced  of  the  value  of  dramatic  and  music  activities  in 
creating  a  higher  standard  of  rural  life  arc  not  primarily  concerned  about 
the  play  or  the  chorus  or  orchestra  member  that  gets  first  place  m  a  tourna- 
ment or  contest.     That  is  of  secondary  importance. 

0°  greater  importance  is  the  fostering  of  wholesome  self-expression 
among  country  people  and  the  development  of  depth  and  meaning  in  rural 
fife  There  is  perhaps  as  much  hidden  talent  among  farm  and  village 
folks  as  among  urban  people. 


Community 


Lincoln 


Every    community    organization    should 
provide  some  opportunity  for  the  members 
to  work   together  on   a   group  enterprise 
to  effect   community   solidarity.      L^dmund 
Burke  once  said.  "Rural  communities  nw^d 
to  be  knit  together  for  the  common  good. 
The  dramatic   impulse  is  based  on  certain 
fundamental  urges  which  are  present  even 
in    childhood      imitation,    expression,    con 
struction.  imagination,  motor  activity,  new 
experience    and     the    desire    for    approval 
While  giving  expression   to   these  impuls«'« 
helps  the  individual  it  also  helps  the  com- 
munity and  IS  of  particular  value  in  making 
farm  meetings  successful 

Your  organization  has  probably  started 
the  winter  season  with  expectations  of 
many  pleasant  and  profitable  meetirigs^ 
Whether  they  are  to  l>e  interesting  or  dull 
will  depend  a  lot  on  the  entertainment 
provided  There  must  l)e  some  entertain 
ment.  and  no  other  sort  equals  the  home 
made  kind  in  which  all  have  a  part. 

Drama 

There  is  first  of  all  drama,  one  of  the 
best  known  of  all  program  activities  It 
has  done  much  to  increase  interest  in 
hundreds  of  organizations.  Are  you  using 
drama  as  much  as  you  might  to  keep  your 
memljers  interested?  Drama  has  many 
functions.  One  of  the  most  important,  when 
used  as  a  part  of  club  programs,  is  enter 
tainment.  Entertaining     programs     are 

important  in  the  life  history  of  any  organiza- 
tion, but  drama  can  help  you  do  more  than 
make  your  programs  entertaining  It  can 
bring  an  opportunity  for  artistic  expression 
and  appreciation.  It  can  widen  the  horizons 
of  both  the  participants  and  the  audience 
and  so  we  will  want  to  give  a  good  deal  of 
thought  to  our  use  of  plays  and  dramatic 
material  in  our  programs  this  year. 


Community  Singing 

Does  your  organization  gain  all  it  might 
from  community  singing?  With  the  recent 
revival  of  the  gay  tunes  of  the  9()"8  a  new 
possibility  is  offered  in  getting  all  to 
participate  These  songs  give  an  opportu 
nity  for  using  old  costumes  that  are  lying 


around  in  attic  trunks  We  have  seen 
quartettes  in  the  most  interesting  old 
costumes  leading  audiences  in  singing  these 
songs,  and  every  one  having  a  grand  time. 
Did  you  know  that  community  song 
sheets  may  be  obtained  for  two  cents  each? 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  carry  on  singing  if  the 
audience  does  not  have  the  words.  Then, 
too.  music  groups  such  as  quartettes,  oc 
tetles.  choruses,  bands  and  orchestras  can 
l)c  used  on  programs. 

Education 

All   well-balanced    programs    must    have 
some   educational    element    in    them.       Yet 
this  must  not  be  too  dull  or  heavy       It   is 
hard  to  get  a  good  speaker  for  every  meet 
ing     An  excellent  way  of  overcoming  these 
difficulties    is    to    include   organized    public 
discussion.   This  system  of  having  a  number 
of  speakers  give  short  talks,  from  seven  to 
ten  minutes,  on  various  phases  of    a  larger 
topic  offers  opportunity  for  a  comprehensive 
presentation  of  an  important  current  prob 
lem   which  one  member   would   hesitate   to 
tackle  alone.      I'ollowing   these  short   talks 
opportunity  for  open  discussion  should  l>e 
given. 

The  Social  Hour 

After  the  drama,  music  and  public 
discussion  comes  the  social  hour,  the  time 
of  play.  Do  you  have  difficulty  getting 
new  games  to  play,  and  have  even  more 
trouble  getting  folks  to  play  them?  If  you 
need  some  help  on  game  leadership,  you 
should  get  copies  of  the  game  materials 
available  from  the  County  Agricultural 
Extension  Association  office. 

It  takes  planning,  thought  and  coopera- 
tion to  make  our  programs  fulfill  their 
objectives.  They  must  be  planned  to  tram 
leaders  and  develop  talent,  to  promote 
good  will,  to  develop  vision  and  new  inter- 
ests, to  open  the  way  for  other  cooperative 
activities,  and  last  but  not  least.  Provide 
opportunity  for  social  contacts  and  good 
wholesome  fun. 

These  goals  can  all  be  reached  if  programs 
are  planned  to  include  the  activities  which 
we  have  discussed  alx)ve. 


AMONG     NEIGHBORS 

A  six  day  course  in  cooperation  will  he 
held  at  the  Unioersity  of  Wisconsin.  March  6 
to  II.  to  meet  demands  for  specially  trained 
coop  managers  and  directors,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  Dean  Chris  I.  Christen 
sen  of  the  College  of  .4griculturc 
«  ♦  • 

fJ««  marketing  groups  sold  fifty  Percent 
more  eggs,  and  livestock  associations  handled 
sixty  percent  more  livestock  in  l**}^  'nan  in 
193}  During  I9i4.  sales  of  milk  <"'«  '"''*: 
products  u^ere  valued  at  $24.407. 7U  or  70 
percent  of  the  value  of  all  sales  made  through 
cooperative  associations  Farm  supplies  were 
second  to  milk  '"  importance,  representing 
22  percent  of  the  total  cooperative  sales. 

»  ♦  • 

The  Pennsylvania  membership  in  agri- 
cultural cooperative  associations  increased 
9.64  i.  bringing  the  total  to  67. 95 i  at  the 
close  of  the  year  These  reports  on  member 
ship  indicate  that  considerably  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  farmers  in  the  Common- 
utealth  are  associated  with  cooperative  buying 
and  selling  associations. 

»  *  ♦ 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
has  announced  final  approval  of  seven  rural 
electrification  projects  to  serve  more  than  4.000 
farm  homes  which,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
have  never  known  the  benefits  of  electricity 
Seven  contracts  to  finance  these  projects 
provide  for  the  construction  of  l.l2i  miles  of 
new  rural  electric  distribution  lines  in  terri- 
tory now  without  service  in  Indiana.  I  ennes- 
see  Texas,  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  I  he  loaris 
made  aggregate  $I,274.0H4  and  represent  the 
entire  estimated  cost  of  building  the  lines 

»  •  ♦ 

77ie  Consumers  Cooperative  Association. 
North  Kansas  City.  Mo.  has  received  an 
order  for  a  trial  shipment  of  lubricating  oil 
from  the  Scottish  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society,  two  of  whose  directors  visited  this 
country  recently.  This  will  be  the  association's 
third  shipment  of  oil  to  co-ops  in  Europe, 
the  other  two  having  been  made  early  in  the 
year  to  cooperatives  in  Estonia  and  Irance. 
The  association  recently  acquired  an  office 
and  plant  built  in  1926  by  a  petroleum 
company  at  a  cost  of  $245,000.  for  $5i.000 

•  *  • 

Controlling  stock  "•  "  l'f<^  insurance 
company  has  been  acquired  by  the  Ohio  harm 
Bureau  Cooperative  group  in  order  to  offer 
this  additional  type  of  insurance  to  farmers 
along  with  mutual  automobile  insurance. 


Write  to  the  Women's  Committee,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
As8Ociation.40lN,BroadSt.,Phila.,for"Kit  of  Plays"  (state  whether 
Adult  or  Young  People)  suitable  for  use  in  your  Inter-State  Local 
meetings.  Write  also  for  program  helps  to  the  Extension  Service, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  or  of  your  own  state. 


77ie  Pennsylvania  eg<!  auctions  have 
established  a  reputation  for  eggs  of  a  known 
degree  of  freshness  so  that  buyers  are  willing 
to  pay  a  premium  for  nearby  graded  eggs  sold 
by  a  reliable  association.  Eggs  and  poultry 
oalued  at  more  than  a  million  dollars  were 
sold  by  this  method  in  Pennsylvania  during 
the  first  six  months  of  last  year 

The  stale  bureau  of  markets  reports  that 
fancy  large  eggs  recently  .told  at  Pennsylvania 
cooperative  ej;/?  auctions  for  an  average 
premium  of  four  cents  a  dozen  over  the  same 
grade  of  nearby  eggs  sold  on  the  New  York 
market,  and  jive  cents  per  dozen  more  than 
for  the  same  grade  of  Pacific  coast  eggs  sold 
in  New  York- 


•It  ,>  for  us    the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 

^       unfiZhedu^ork  which  they  who  fought  here  haoe  thus 

far  so  nohlq  advanced.  ,  .     ,,  i  i  ..I, 

I,  is   rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 

remaininsl  before  us;  i    i      ,■ 

ThatZm  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotton 
to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion:  _  ^            ^      ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^,  ,^^^,^ 
I  hat  we  ticre  niifniy  rco./n.^  «•— 

TTiuMaI'::;;!:.   under  God.   shall  have  a   new  birth  of 

AndlhatT^ernment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

From      ■   ri>f  Gettysburg  Address" 


The  Hope  of  A  New  Day 


Hannah  McK.  Lyons.  M.D. 


out  of  the  depression?        Have  you  heard    '^'  ^^P™*  »;,   .  ^^  ,     j    ,,„,     u 

:o^■.°l^""■  c:r.h:.ioS  r^^^^^^^^  >= 

from  the  most  uneMH-etcd  l'la<:<-»  r  h  s  ml  °v  other,  have  eon.c  just 
among  the  rank,  of  'h<>»''- .l»'«'"''"« '>,'X  ,o  rfor.s  for  right  living. 
Xnd"r::.l'«'lll"'whL"  .Use'To'tnow  >nm  and  h,»  ,eaeh,„. 

..'^  1         I         J L..^«.ul»or        Hill 


«,me  distant  and  shadowy  ^'Y7''•^^  '"' 
the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth  brought  in 
hy  practice  of  cooperative  brother  ukkI 
Me  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  problem, 
to  the  starving  millions  of  the  under^ 
orivilegcd.  and  shows  them  how  to  lilt 
KSves  out  of  in.olcruble  conditions, 
how  to  better  their  present  l..t  I  ie  shows 
these  men  the  w..rWabU.  plan  of  .-"""'"f^ 
rooneration  and  then  tells  them.  '  ''/\,';? 
cTlRl.S1MANIT\  Tl  H-S  KS  IXONOMIC 
TIII.OLCX.Y"  ,,      ,  . 

There  is  nut  space  here  to  talk  of  his 
life  story,  the  development  of  a  great 
Christian  leader  We  here  in  America  w. 
have  to  change  our  mental  attitude  towa  d 
some  things  if  we  are  able  to  "PP^^  ^"^ 
Christianity  to  the  fullest.  Mow  docs  he 
work>  By  education  a  Christian  eilucation 
that  develops  the  correct  mental  attitude, 
a  hope  for  better  things  coming,  and  a 
courage  to  work  for  theni.  . 

AIK.UI  ten  miles  f  rom  T  okyo  is  a  project 
on  a  little  farm  of  one  acre  m  s«ze.     Mere 

Kagawa   has   plac^ed   a   y°""f   <^  t""''    The 

graduate  of   the  Agricultural  .SchcH,!      The 

one  acre  has  Ix^come  a  m.»dcl  of  what  can 

redone  on  a  small  plot      More  important. 

It    is   the   center   of   a   growing   c<«perative 

community       A   child   from   each   home   in 

the  community  brings  to  the  farm  each  day 

four  eggs       In  a  year  s  time  it  is  expected 

to  have  a  fund  of  two  thousand  yen  with 

which  to  start  a  fund     a  credit  union      for 

buying  fertilizers,  seeds,  and  other  necessi 

lies  to  improve  farming  in  the  community 

All   over    Japan    the   same   movements   arc 

""'^•ThTcenter  of  each  one  of  these  trans 
forming    villages    is    the    gospel    sch.Kil.    a 
practical    sch.K.l   of    Christian    brfttherho<K 
in   action       h    teaches  each,  group  what    it 


needs  to  Know.  wncv..^.  — ,_    •   r, 

i.sh  culture,  or  goat  keeping,  or  handu  raits 
Hut  with  the  teaching  goes  the  philosophy 
this  is  Christianity  ^ 

We  are  told  that  there  are  seven  different 
tyi>es  of  cooperatives  nee<le<l  for  an  inter 
natTonal    system    to    guarantee    both    peace 

T.6  Plent/for  all  Many  'n'--''"«^;;;.t 
are  l>eing  written:  also  magazine  stones 
tefling  of  the  way  Sweden  is  becoming  a 
comfo'rtable  country  for  »'-,  M'-^ ';'^,"^ 
just  last  week  we  heard  tha  HO  ^  ol  ll.t 
homes  were  eMuippe<l  with  elec  r.ci ty^ 
Could  Sweden's  cooperatives  explain  this 
fine  condition^     We  learn   that       ennu^k 

farmers,  who  at  one  l""«=  '""'^  '/''"^'X, 
income  of  any  I.uropean.  have  he  h  ghcHt 
average  income  They  have  aU.lishe  1  their 
navy  having  no  fear  of  international  war. 
or  economic  collision  l>ecause  she  has  so ly .. 
her  problem  by  ex,>orting  her  produc  s 
through   the  marketing  c.M.perativcs        1  Ik 

Danish     producers    -'-•-'»"r»„'*"B;,,,', 
bacon   and  butter  and  eggs  to  the  Bri  i.sh 
con^mers-  coo,^ratives       1  )oes  this  exp  am 
Denmark-8    world     record     for     such      hnc 

''"dT'  Kagawa    is    in    this    country    now 
Last    week    in    the   coldest    weather   of    the 
year,  with  snow  and  ice  covered  roads  and 
streets,  big  auditoriums  were  lilled  to  gre. 
hir.n  Philadelphia       Me  spoke  three  anc 

Lr  time,  daily  to  '<'<><>''-•';;,';• '"::^:;'' 

in    a    church:    to    more    than     100 0    youn« 
,MK.ple:  for  an  all-day  Seminar  on  C  oopera 
^es  with  more  than  900  present,  again  an 
even.ng  when    an    adult    group    numbered 
more  than  «)00  people 

These    great    audiences    left    ...-king    ll  <; 
question,   "Wherem   is  this  mans  power.' 
But  especially  pondering  th.-  .,ue«t.on  given 
them,  ^hat  will  i>e  your  (..ll..wup  n-w.  on 
leaving  this  meeting^ 


Women's  Committee  Mem- 
ber Elected  to  Commu- 
nity Department  in  Mary- 
land Farm  Bureau 

•Intcr-Statc"     members     will     be 
interested   to   know   that   Mrs^  Koy 
C     Weagley  of    Ha^erstown.    Mary- 
land, member  of  the  l'>J5  Women  s 
Committee  was  elected  chairiTian  ol 
the  Home  and  Community  13epart- 
mcnt    of    the    Maryland    larm    bu- 
reau Federation.    It  is  a  cooperative 
event  in  a  real  sense  which  places  a 
committee   member  of   one   agricul- 
tural group  in  a  responsible  post  in 
a    neighboring    group,    thus    linking 
together  the  interests  of  the  women 
in  two  neighboring  states  as  well  as 
those  in  two  prominent  agricultural 
organizations. 


A  valuable  new  illustrated  publi- 
cation which  brings  its  subject  up- 
to-date  is  the  bulletin  ••Cooperative 
Purchasing  of  larn.  .Supplies  by 
Knapp  and  Lister.  It  is  available 
upon  rec,uest  to  the  L)'rector  of 
Information,  Farm  Credit  Admini.s- 
t ration.  Washington.  D.  C  . 

I  he  world    needs  fewer  cranks 
more  self-starters. 


"Christianity  has  an  eco- 
monic  program  -  -  that  pro- 
gram is  Cooperation.  Because 
it  is  founded  upon  the  Chris- 
tian principles  of  brotherhood 
and  service  the  cooperative 
movement  is  an  out  and  out 
Christian  movement." 


M 
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Conference  High  Lights 

Paragraphs  That  Tell  the  Story 


THE  CONFERENCE  has  funct^ned 
essentially  in  three  ways:  hirst 
and  most  important  of  all.  >t 
has  brought  together  leaders  m  the 
dairy  industry  to  discuss  their 
common  problems;  ««^°"^.-  '^  '^^^^ 
not  hesitated  to  express  itselt  on 
matters  of  concern  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry by  way  of  resolution;  third^ 
it  has  set  up  committees  either  to 
initiate   or   to   further   action   along 

certain  lines. 

The  purpose  of  the  Conference 
as  it  seems  to  have  developed  has 
been  to  bring  the  leaders  in  these 
carious  agencies  together  to  dis- 
cuss their  common  problems  and 
to  help  clear  the  air  so  that  each 
may  return  and  see  that   its  or- 
ganization   functions     more     ej- 
fectively  and  in  better  coordina- 
tion With  other  agencies. 
The   dairymen   of    the    Northeast 
produce  more  milk  than  is  demanded 
for  fluid  milk  consumption.   Yet.  all. 
or  practically  all.  of  them  want  to 
sell   all   or   as   much   as    possible   ot 
their    product    for    fluid    milk    con- 
sumption since  this  nets  the  highes 
return.    Herein  lies  one  of  our  most 
baffling  problems      J.  E.Carr.gan. 


/  cannot  accent  too  strongly 
the  importance  of  a  loyal  and 
well-informed  membership  and 
efficient  and  capable  manage- 
ment Without  these,  though 
uour  contract  be  drafted  by  the 
best  legal  talent  in  America  or  m 
the  world,  your  organization  can- 
not long  endure. 

The  producer's  contract  fulfills 
two  very  important  functions:  hirst 
it  enables  the  association  to  proceed 
in  the  sale  of  the  milk  and  the 
dairy  products  of  its  members  on  a 
permanent  and  far-seeing  manage- 
ment policy  because  it  guarantees 
that  the  association  will  have  over 
a  definite  period  certain  quantities 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  to  dispose 

Secondly,  and  over  a  period  of 
years  probably  the  most  important 
function  of  the  producers  con- 
tract is  to  provide  a  method  Jor 
the  equitable  distribution  among 
producers  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  their  milk  and  dairy 
products. 

The  "agency"  type  of  contract 
under  which  the  association  acts  as 
the  agent  of  the  member  in  selling 
his  product  is  in  my  opinion  the 
superior  type  of  contract  to  use  in 
the  operation  of  bargaining  associa- 
tions. 


rnntieratives   are   business   or- 
ganizations engaged  in  an  indus- 
trial world  and  as  such  are  subject 
to  all  the  competition  and  burets 
which    the    world   offers.       Your 
customers  are  business  men.  I  hey 
operate  their  businesses  on  sound 
legal  and  commercial   liries   and 
in   your   dealings   with   them   the 
cooperative  must  be  set  up  legally 
and  practically  on  the  same  basis. 
Donald  Kane. 

*  *  * 

The  farmer  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  maintain  an  income  commensur- 
ate with  his  living  costs  and  in  many 
cases,    a    last    effort    to    retain    his 
farm,  has  sometimes  gone  to  extreme- 
means     to    increase    his     individual 
financial   returns  by   increased   pro- 
duction and  with  a  further  hope  of 
increased  individual  income    he  has 
tried     individual     rather     than     or- 
ganized selling,  leaving  the  coopera- 
tive to  hold  the  bag  on  surplus  milk, 
all  of  which  ended  in  1932  in  perhaps 
the  greatest  demoralization  the  dairy 
industry    has    witnessed    in    many 

^^"^^^he   day   of  every    individual 
farmer   acting   as   his   own   indi- 
vidual sales  agent  is  gone. 
Farmers  are   rightfully  saying   to 
cooperative  managements.    We  have 
had  enough  of  lack  of  cooperation 
between  the  respective  managements 
of  cooperatives  and  are  demanding 
that   cooperative   managements   lol- 
low  not  only  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
but  also  the  letter  to  the  end  tha 
all    milk    producers    throughout    all 
Eastern  United  States  will  mutually 

^^^  It  is  my  feeling  that  both  the 
cooperative    and    the    distributor 
have  a  distinct  and  separate  func- 
tion in  the  marketing  of  "]f'k-    ' 
also  feel  quite   strongly   that   the 
cooperative  should  go  into  distri- 
bution of  milk  only  as  a  last  resort. 
Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  distri- 
butors to  establish  the  basic  quanti- 
ties   for    their    own    producers    in- 
variably results  in  dissatisfaction  ol 
the    producers   as   a    whole   on    any 

market.  .     j       ,  // 

With    a    well-organized,    well- 
financed    cooperative     marketing 
association,  whose  officios  are  not 
afraid    to    assume    and    execute 
responsibility    and    with    distri- 
butors who  arc  willing  to  delegate 
the  full    responsibility  for    their 
supply  of  milk  to  the  cooperative 
on  an  equitable  basis,  the  industry 
as  a  whole  can  solve  its  own  prob- 
lems.—B.  B.  Derrick. 


It  requires  little  power  of  analysis 
.        __   .u^»  »»w.  fr.r.-i»n  trade  policy 
of   the  government   with   respect   to 
these    agreements    was    in    itsell    in 
opposition   to   the   program   ol    pro- 
duction control  which  was  inaugur- 
ated by   the  New   Dea  .      Now   that 
the    production   control    program    is 
outlawed,    it   becomes   evident    that 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  were 
an    international    farce    and    a    do- 
mestic tragedy. 

The    Canadian     I  rade    Agree- 
ment    and    the     Holland     hade 
Agreement  mark  a  breakdown  in 
this    (correlated    tariff    rates    on 
dairy   products)    protection:    and 
the  effects  of  these  treaties,  com- 
bined with  what  we  fear  is  coming 
on   will  throw  us  back  to  the  diffi- 
cult days  of  1922  when  the  rales 
of  duty  were  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  give  domestic  producer.^  a 
domestic  outlet  for  what  is.  ajlcr 
all,  a  domestic  product. 
Because   of    the   complicated   and 
delicate     relationships    which     exist 
within   the  dairy   industry   with   re- 
spect   to   milk   and   its   products     it 
d^s     not     matter     whether     these 
.mports    come    in    in    the    form    o 
butter     or     as      cream.        1  he   fact 
that    the   cream   can   come    in   at    a 
dutiable   rate   less   than   butter   will 
affect    the   butter    market.      Specu- 
lators will  take  advantage  and   the 
problem  of  finding  domestic  outlets 
will  be  intensified. 

The  effect  of  this  lowering  of 
duties  is  more  widespread  than  is 
generally  known,  hor  example, 
ncarln  300.000  American  farm 
families  depend  in  major  part  for 
their  livelihood  upon  the  prices 
of  the  milk  which  goes  to  evapora- 

The  Canadian  Trade  Agreement 
was  discriminatory  against  American 
farmers  who  produce  excess  milking 
stock  in  favor  of  Canadian  farmers. 
-  Chas.  W.  Holman. 

*  *  * 

Our  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce are  so  closely   interrelated 
that        the        rehabilitation        o) 
American    agriculture    and    in- 
dustry is  in  a  very  great  degree 
dependent  upon  a  restoration  oj 
our  international  trade. 
By  permitting  increased  importa- 
tions   of    the    products    which    our 
industries,  agriculture  and  consum- 
ers  need,    we    are   enabling    foreign 
countries   to   obtain   additional    for- 
eign exchange  wherewith  to  purchas 
larger  quantities  of  American  goods. 


Conference  Resolutions 


(Plcooe  turn  to  page  1^) 


The  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
Northeastern  Dairy  Conference  give 
an  accurate  index  to  the  straight 
thinking  and  sound  policies  in  evi- 
dence there  and.  more  imFJortant. 
among  the  leadership  of  the  member 
^:__„  TU»>  imnnrtant  sec- 
tion  of  each  resolution  follows: 

Resoived  that  this  Conference 
go  on  record  in  favor  of  a  continua- 
tion of  marketing  agreements  or 
similar  machinery  so  that  dairy  co- 
operatives may  continue  to  cooper- 

Rfsoived  that   the  Northeastern 
Dairy   Conference   go  on   record   as 

favoring    the    P7"^°»'°'\"*jr';' . 
tional  work  on  the  food    health  and 
economy   values  of   m.  k  and  other 
dairy  products  in  the  diet  and  since 
any  increase  in  consumption  which 
would   result  from  this  work  would 
be  of  benefit  to  both  mi  k  producers 
and   distributors  that   this  work   be 
carried   out   on   a   cooperative   basis 
with  both  groups  contributing  to  its 

cost.  -11 

We  Appeal  to  the  national  larm 
organizations,  before  approving  any 
such  (agricultural  equ.lization)  legis- 
lation, to  carefully  consider  it  lor  a 
sufficient    length    of    time    and     to 
secure  sufficient  and  adequate  legal 
and  constitutional  advice  to  assure 
themselves  that  such  new  legislation 
can    be    reasonably    assumed    to    be 
constitutional   as  well   as  workable 
All  this  to  the  end  that  farmers  ol 
the    nation    may    not    lose    more   ol 
their    popular     public    support     lor 
sound  and  adequate  farm  programs. 
Resolved  that  the  Northeastern 
Dairy  C  onference  petition  Congress 
to    appropriate    the    thirty    milhon 
dollars  authorized  by  the    asl  Con- 
gress for   the  fiscal  year     936-937. 
for  elimination  of  diseased  cattle. 

Be  it  also  Resolved  that  whereas 

the    cost    of     replacements    m     the 

northeastern   section   of    the   Uni  ed 

States   of    America   is   much    higher 

tlian    the    cost    of    replacements    m 

other  sections  of   the  country,   that 

the  various  state  legislatures  in  the 

Northeastern  section  of  the  United 

States     be     petitioned     to     provide 

additional  state  indemnity  as  is  now 

being     done     in     Maine    and     New 

Hampshire.  , 

Be    It    Resolved    that    we.    the 
Northeastern      Dairy      Conference, 
composed  of   representatives  of   the 
Grange,   the   Farm   Bureau   Federa- 
tions.  Dairymen's   Association.   ^- o- 
operative     Associations     marketing 
milk   and   CooF^erative   Associations 
purchasing     supplies     for     Farmers, 
representing  an  industry  accounting 
for  more  than  half  of  the  agricultural 
income  of  these  twelve  northeastern 
states,     urge     the     National     Farm 
Organizations  and  Congress  to  give 


their   full,    immediate   support    to   a 
program    of    currency    management 
through  control  of  the  price  of  gold 
as    a    means    of    giving    immediate 
support    to    prices    and    purchasing 
power  of  agricultural   products  and 
that  this  means  to  be  used  to  raise 
and  stabilize  the  price  levci  icau.lii.g 
in   a   mutual   benefit    to   agriculture 
and    industrial  workers  as  was  dem- 
onstrated   in   this    country  in   \  fH. 
as   well    as   in   other   countries   now 
operating  systems  of  currency  man- 
agement. 


Electric  Sterilizer 

A  new  type  electric  water  heater 
and  steam  sterilizer,  designed  es- 
pecially for  washing  and  sterilizing 
of  dairy  equipment  on  the  dairy 
farm,  has  been  developed  by  the 
Strauss  lllectric  Appliance  Co..  of 
Wisconsin. 

The   new   invention   combines   an 
electric  water  heater,  a  dairy  utensil 
wash  tank,  an  electric  steam  genera- 
tor and  a  steam  sterilizing  cabinet 
all    in   one.      Water   for   washing    is 
heated  in  the  electric  water  heater 
then  transferred  directly  to  the  wash 
tank,  where  utensils  may  be  washed. 
Sterilizing    is    ciccomplished    by    in- 
verting cans,  pails  and  so  forth  over 
a  steam  jet  for  a  few  minutes.     1  he 
steam  generating  fixture  is  capable 
of  producing  steam  in  three  niinutes, 
using  one  and  a  half  gallons  of  water. 
When   washing   and    sterilizing   is 
completed,    a   cover    may    be    fitted 
over   the   wash    tank,   converting   it 
into  a  steam  cabinet   for  sterilizing 
can  tops,  strainers  and  other  small 
utensils.    The  complete  outfit  occu- 
pies a  space  20  inches  wide  by  44 

inches  long.  i  i 

I  lectric  water  heating  and  steriliz- 
ation offers  a  number  of  advantages 
over  other  methods.  1 1  is  clean ;  t ree 
from  odors  or  fumes;  danger  of  fire 
or  explosions  is  eliminated;  it  is 
automatic  and  silent  in  operation; 
and  it  is  said  to  heat  water  quickly 
at  a  low  operating  cost. 


Little  Rosalie,  a  first-grader,  walk- 
ing with  her  mother,  spoke  to  a 
small  boy.  "His  name  is  Jimmy  and 
he  is  in  my  grade."  she  explained 

"What  is  the  little  boy  s  last 
nameV  her  mother  asked. 

"His  whole  name,'  said  Rosalie, 
"is  Jimmy  Sitdown  that's  what  the 
teacher  calls  him." 


A  beauty  expert  informs  us  that  a 
mud  bath  makes  the  skin  soft, 
smooth,  and  silky.  Wc  must  go 
down  to  the  zoo  again  and  have 
another  good  look  at  the  hippopota- 
mus. 


DR.  GEORGE  R.  LITTLE 

Dr.  George  R.  Little 

Dairy    coo,K,-rativc    leaders    were 
shocked  to  learn  January   18  of  the 
sudden    death    of     Dr.    George     R. 
Little   of    Schaght.coke.    N.    Y..    for 
many   years   pre_sident   of    the    New 
Ingland    Milk    Producers     Associa- 
tions.       He    had    been    a    frequent 
attendant   at    meetings   of    the    Na- 
tional Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Federation  and  was  well  known  and 
universally    respected    by   other   co- 
oticrative  leaders. 

In  addition  to  his  active  fife  as  a 
country     physician     with     a     large 
practice,  he  was  actively  interested 
in  farming,  owning  a  large  herd  of 
high    producing    cows      .  When    the 
NFMPA    was    formed    in     IVI/    he 
was  made  director  from  his  district. 
His  ability,  broad  vision  and  vigor- 
ous personality  made  an  inimediate 
Trnpr^-ssionand.  m    1921     Dr.   Little 
was  elected    president   of    the   asso- 
ciation.   He  had  served  continuously 

since.  , 

Dr  Little  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  development  of  the 
central  marketing  agency  New  Fng- 
land  Dairies,  in  which  the  NLMt^A 
and  10  local  cooperative  creameries 
join  in  a  federation  to  nriarket  all 
their  product  on  an  even  basis  He 
had  served  as  vice-president  of  the 
Federation  and  was  held  in  high 
regard  by  his  associates 

The   extent    to   which    Dr.    Little 
had  contributed  to  the  cooperative 
cause     is     indicated     in     the     other 
positions  he  held.    He  was  president 
and  managing  director  of  the  Hoosac 
Valley  Farmers'  Lxchange.  a  direc- 
tor in   the   Rensselaer  County   Fair 
Association,  a  director  in  the  county 
Farm    Bureau,    a    member    of    the 
county    herd    improvement   associa- 
tion   and    a    life     member    of     the 
Holstein   -    Friesian   Association   ot 
America, 
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Farmers'  Exchange 

Claswlied  advert. sementswm  l>c  car. 
r.ed  m  the  Inter-State  M.Ik  Producers 
KKV.F.W  at  the  rate  of  ^  cents  a  word^ 
$1  0()  m.nimum  l>er  .nsert.on  (Mf^'f " 
of  Interstate  4  c.nts  a  word  $0  MU 
n,.n.mum)  Kach  .n.l.al  and  abbrev^a 
tion  counts  as  one  word  C  ash  w.th  order 


''  Electrified  Fence 

n  |.(THII  IFI)      H:NCr,S      reduce      co»t»      80'^. 
Wi«. 


COOLS  Milk 
CHEAPER 

Quicker-Easier 
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Conference  High  Lights 


Top  phtta 
i/i/iu  I  Haven 
MilkCool- 

iiiK  Lin.""; 

!;,ur  oWn  .nsuU..a  concrete  or  steel  tai.ks    electru 
or  s"  enK'"e  P"*"'_   —  -  —      ma    ^*^«> 

10  QUICK  FACTS 

1    Exclusive  patented  device   elinu- 
■      nates  troublesome  expansion  valvt. 

7   Builds  and  maintainslargecakeoHce. 

I.  Factory  charged  and  adjusted-ready 

for  operation. 
4   Few  wearinB  parts— longer  lile. 

5.  Direct  Drive— no  belts. 

6.  F.asily  and  quickly  installed. 

7  Quicker  cooling  with  Kc  Reserve. 

8.  Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 

9.  No  more  milk  rejection. 

10.  Eliminates  costly  and  troublesome 
handling  of  ice. 

Send  coupon  or  ^r.tc  for  "£-»y  Ttrms'  offer. 
DONT  fill  ?nur  ice  home  until  you  Icatn  ahout 
!l,e  Haven  system  of  m.lk  cool.ng-wn.c  today. 


((  t>iitinue<l  Ironi  .lage  I") 

The  trade  agreements  not  only 
provide  direct  benefits  for  various 
branches    of    agriculture    m    the 
form    of    reductions    of    customs 
I   ,-..  __J  ether  A/irriVr.s  imposed 
ly'foreign  Countries  but  also  ex- 
pand   the    domestic    market   Jor 
American    agricultural    products 
bq  bringing  about  an  increase  m 
industrial    activity    in    the    great 
consuming  centers  of  this  country 
which  benefit  from  export  advan- 
tages for  manufactured  products 
obtained  by   means  of  the  same 
trade  agreements. 

It  is  possible  that  the  depression 
of  the  world  price  might  reach  such 
a  low  point  that,  in  the.r  domestic 
market,  despite  high  tariff  protec- 
tion. American  producers  oi  butter 
would  be  faced  with  serious  compe- 
tition. ,  .  , 

The  duty  reduction^  which  were 
granted  to   Canada  on   hay  and 
dairy   coWs    may    be   expected  to 
have  some  favorable  effect  on  the 
cost  of  milk  production,  particu- 
larly in  the  northeastern  states. 
The    imports    which    will    be    ad- 
mitted at  the  reduced  rate  represent 
only    one-tenth    of    one    percent    ol 
the  annual   milk   production  in   the 
United  States  and  only  eight-tenths 
of  one  percent  of  the  milk  produced 
in   the   North   Atlantic  Mates    .   .    • 
An    outlet     in     the    United    States 
market  of  1 .500.000  gallons  of  cream 
,s    of     considerable    importance     to 
Canada.     Henry  F.  Gradv. 
*  *  ' 


DEALERS  WANTEDI  j;>«^„'\'nielJ,^ 

ii.  milk  loolinR  makes  the  Hjvcn  Milfe  <  ix'ier 
'a  ta^t  teller  to  far,m.s.  Wc  h.ve  good  ter..- 
loty  open  tor  live  cie;ileis. 


THE     HAVEN     COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Witconsin 

MR    I    IV  IIKKrNKR.  /V«/i.i    «■/' • 

D.pt.   I."*.^:'.   ".IIM   H..as  Si  ,    llarnsl.ure.    I  .1. 

^Mail  Coupon  Jor  ri'l/J»ftZ"J'2i^" 

MR    I    r.  IIKl-lNKR.  I'.nn.,   li.f. 
Dept    OS.^:;,  TAM  li..H>  Si  ,     ll»rriHli.ird.   i" 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  o.tnplctc 
int^I"  ation  on  Haven  M.lk  Cooling  Unit,  and 
your  tasy  Teiins  oHcr. 
Nuinbci  of  Cans  tooled,  night  .     inoin.iiK     .. 

Type  of  Power 

Name  

Addtov 


The  Supreme  Court's  decision 
on  the  A  A  A  does  not  affect  those 
provisions  of  the  Act  which  relate 
to  marketing  agreements,  removat 
,f  surplus  farm  products,  increas- 
ing export  markets,  and  eradica- 
tions of  diseases  in  dairy  animals. 
The     marketing    agreement     i^ro- 
gram     operates      under      permissive 
legislation;    permissive    in    that    no 
program  can  be  put  into  effect  under 
the  agreement  and  order  provisions 
of   the  act   without   the  ^i)proval  ol 
two-thirds  of  the  producers  affected. 
In   that   respect    we  are  not  dealing 
with  mandatory  legislatioii. 

It  seems  proper  that  if  a  pro- 
gram satisfactory  to  the  producers 
can  be  agreed  upon,   it  is  legiti- 
mate for  the  government  to  exercise 
such  of  its  powers  over  inter-slate 
commodities    as    are    necessary 
We  are  convinced  that  the  lederal 
Government    itself,    cannot    alone 
deal  adequatelq   with   a   problem 
so  complicated  as  mik  control. 
1    anticipate,    because   of    supple- 
mentary legislation,   because  of  our 
exDcriencc.  because  of  problems  that 
ari«^-.  that  it  will  be  adjusted  as  we 
go  along.     The  problems  faced  in  the 


!•  astern  milk  markets  are  most 
difficult.  They  won  t  be  solved  with- 
in a  year,  two  years,  or  even  hve 
years"  1  think  the  experience  which 
has  been  gained  will  help  us  toward 

continued    progicaa.        .     — 

price  factor  has  been  greatly  over- 
emphasized. It  is  not  just  a  question 
of  price  fixing  or  control,  and  any 
efforts  to  solve  it  along  that  line, 
alone,  will  run  into  trouble.  It  is 
much  broader  than  that,  and  must 
be  handled  in  a  broader  manner. 
Jesse  W.  Tapp. 

Two    of    the    major  functions 
facing  milk  control  boards  are: 
I.    The  development  of  a  systern 
of  production  control  so  that  the 
markets  can   be  adequately  sup- 
plied With  milk  at  all  times      1. 
The    coordination    of    producers 
and  dealers  through  their  coopera- 
tive associations,  in  the  maintain- 
ing of  a  price  to  the  producer  that 
will  permit  the  production  of  a 
high  quality  product. 
The    producers    and    the    dealers 
must  work  through  their  cooperative 
or  bargaining  organizations  or  pro- 
ducer-dealer groups  and  attempt  to 
produce  milk  of  the  quality  and  the 
amount  that  the  dealer  can  market 
at  a  fair  price.      Wm.  B.  Duryee. 
♦  *  * 

Producers  and  distributors  ask- 
ed for  this  control  (in  the  Boston 
market)  and  it  is  in  effect  today 
in  spite  of  adverse  decisions  by 
both  state  and  federal  courts  rela- 
tive to  certain  details  of  the  license 
in  effect  there.  ,     ■•     j 

The  "equalization  of  sales  idea 
insures  all  producers  in  the  market 
getting  the  same  price  or  the  same 
quality  of  milk  at  similar  distances 
from  market,  regardless  of  he 
amounts  sold  for  each  use  by  the 
various  dealers.     ,      ,,     .    ,  r 

The   most    valuable  feature    oj 
the   license   in   that  {the   Boston) 
market  is  the  intimate  supervision 
which   will   insure   all  producers 
getting  the  correct  and  Just  returns 
due  them  and  which  insures  the 
distributor    that    his    competitors 
are    obtaining    no    advantage    m 
cost  of  milk-    This  is  the  result  of 
auditing  the  purchases  and  sales 
of  milk  of  each  distributor  as  pro- 
dded in  the  license.     Samuel  W. 

Tator.  . 

(Afore  in  March  issue) 


Dairy  Markets  and  Prices 

n       I..-.: :^       Pvl^ttc  Paid 


Bather  (to  an  old  negro  sitting  on 
bank).  "Sam.  there  are  no  sharks 
in  here,  are  there>" 

.Sam:  "No.  suh." 

Bather:  "Are  yt>usure> 

Sam:  "Yas.  suh.  He  alligators 
done  chased  dcm  all  away. 


MiiK   pROimcTioN   IS   increasing 
somewhat  in  the  Northeastern 
area  although  the  cold  weath- 
er    that     struck     late     in     January 
appears   to  have  slowed   up   the   in- 
crease.    Some  uncertainty  exists  as 
to     the     effects    ol     the     new     p.-.c 
schedules  ordered  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia milk  control  board,  especially  as 
to  the  possibility  of  shifting  sources 
of  supply  and  the  relation  of  Penn- 
sylvania m.lk  and  cream  with  that 
from  other  states. 

Philadelphia  is  still  depending 
primarily  upon  outs.de  sources  ior 
most  of  her  cream.  The  four  weekly 
reports  issued  during  January  show^ 
ed  that  65.7  percent  of  all  cream 
received  came  from  states  outside 
the  milk  shed.      In  December  74 /o 

of  the  cream  ^^^^  [.""^  ""'r', 
Cream  receipts  are  falhng  far  shot 

of  a  year  ago.  being  oft  i^ /o  'n 
December  and  18%  for  four  weeks 
reported  in  January. 

Fluid    milk    prices   have    held    up 
well    .n    most    n.arkets.    several    in^ 
creases   of    10   to    35   cents   per     00 
pounds   being    reported.     /.I^^L^"^- 
standing  decrease  occurred  .n  Hula^ 
delphia     with     f.o.b.     pr.ces     be.ng 
reduced  from  $2.60  to  $2.50.  effec^ 
t've  January   16.     Th.s  was  ordered 
by   the   Pennsylvan.a   M.lk  Control 
Board  with  slight  increases  at  Penn- 
sylvania    receiving     stations     made 
effective  at  the  same  t.me. 

Manufactured  da.ry  products  re- 
main in  a  strong  pos.t.on. 

Butter  Producl.oi.  in  December 
was  104.426.000  pounds,  down  \A/o 
from  a  year  earlier,  years  total 
1635  752.000  pounds,  down  i.d/o. 
trade  output  in  December  was 
136.491.000  pounds  down  A  /« 
and  the  years  total  1,662.47x000 
nounds.  down  5.5%;  storage  supply 
TjLuaryl  was  40,169,000  pounds^ 

15%  less  than  a  year  earlier;  January 
L1age  price  of  92-score  butter  at 

New  York  was  34.57  cents,  an 
increase  of  0.57  cents  over  December 
and  0.39  cents  over  January,  U^^ 
Fxcept  for  a  drop  in  mid-January 
the  price  held  quite  steady  during 
the  month. 

Cheese     Productiotn  in  December 
was    38.782,000   pounds,    up   27.1 /o 
from  a  year  earlier,  years  total  pm- 
duction  596,501,000  pounds  up  3%. 
trade     output     in     December     was 
47  085,000  pounds,  up  I  5.1%,  ye^irs 
total  647,189.000  pounds,  up  xZ^ 
over  1935;  storage  stocks  on  January 
I    were  99,289,000   pounds  as  com- 
pared to  102,197,000  pounds  a  year 
earlier;    January    average    price    of 
single  daisies  at  Chicago  was  \l.i^c 
as  compared  to  18.51c  m  December 

and  16.48c  a  year  ago. 


Evaporated  Milk  Production  .n 
December  was  102,872,000  pounds, 
up  9.5%  from  a  year  earlier,  yea^s 
total  1,867,948,000  l>o""d.s  up  -U 
from  1934;  trade  output  I  18,621,000 

pounds,  down    \^-^%,\'^,;?,,^^''l^.^ 
1     _     io?A    ,„.«rH  total   I.9I9,64),U1H' 

on      January       l      wtrt.      »t. 
pounds,  down  53.5%;  price  per  case 

$2.91  in  December  as  conipared  to 
$2.73  in  November  and  »Z.^'  '" 
December.  1934. 

Total  Milk  Equivalent  for  above 
products   plus   condensed    m.lk    was 
2  854,000,000  pounds  .n  P<^<^*^'",';^'^ 
UP     3  1%     from     December,      1>H, 
years    total   44,929,000,000   pounds, 
down   1.6%  from  the  Pr^'^'«"«  ^^-^ • 
trade    output    in    P^^*^")^,^^/-^" ;' 
000,000  pounds,   down    1.2/6,   years 
total    46,157.000,000   pounds,   down 
7  hO/   from    1934;  storage  stocks  on 

pound,,    down    M%    (rom    a    year 

earlier.  .  •        .•  ;„ 

The  foreign  butter  s.tuat.on  is 
such  that  a  few  .mports  are  hnd.ng 
their  way  into  the  country.  London 
price  for  New  Zealand  butter  was  a 
raction  over  20  cents  on  January  24. 
making  a  spread  of  about  15  cents 
as  compared  to  the  New  \orkpce. 

This    permits    bring.ng    m    butter 
paying    the    tariff   of    14   cents   and 
making  a  slight  profit.     Some  small 
sh.pments  of  l-uropean  Yl^jJ;^;^^ 
arrived  and  a  shipment  of  2,240  00( 
pounds    direct    from    New    Zealand 
was  due  during  the  last  week  of  the 
month. 
Milk  Prices  In  Pennsylvania 

3.5  Percent  Butterfat 

JANUARY   1      1> 
(laM  1    $2  60  fob   Ph.ladelph.a 
rar»ll     and   1  IB.  $1  51    and  C  las«   1 1 1 
$121  lob     load.nK    platform   or   receivms! 
station  nearest  producer  »  farm 
JANUARY   16     il 
ClaHH  1      $2  50.  and  Claw  1  A,  $1  «0  fob 

^'nai'ir$171     and    Class    IK'     $1.41 
f  ol,  Toad.nK  platform  or  rece.v.ng  station 

"'iS^llt'^^J^^    on    m.llc     test.n« 

Jreor  less  than  y^%  ^^'r^^' t^neuJi 
^ents  per  hundred  ,>ound«  for  each  one-hall 
of  one  tenth  i>ercent  variation. 


Prices  Paid  Producers 
On  Other  Markets 


Cla.ss  I  price.  3.5%  milk  for  Janu- 
ary. Weighted  Average  price  for 
November  (N)  or  December  {D).  A I 
trices  f.o.b.  city  except  New  York 
Zuc  apr!:e'  -'"  ^f'l-^f'f  ""'"^  -°"'^  ""'^ 
Kicago'p'rice  to  61-70  mile  zone. 

Class  We.ghted 

....  1  Kitail       Average 

Market  ',  ,  Prir*- 

Price        Price        ^J^^l"^.^ 

,.,   1    I  I    u  *'h2  'jO  lie       $2,453  U 

Ph.ladelph.a  $2     "  ^^     ^ 

PittsburRh  ^  '"                           I  (,,^     [) 

New  York  City  44  >  j             ■    JJ     ^ 

Hartford  |^^  , 

H<..ston  j^^                          ,(,2     N 

lnd.ana|>olis  2 -J' >  «'                  ^ 

Haltitnore  2   *»  \\ 

Washm«...n  2  7^         ^  2,3     N 

['aV"\  2  05  0  182    D 

Milwaukee  |''|  2.91      D 

Providence  VZl  |  91  I    N 

^■^'^o"*';  [h5  )  161      N 

•^'T""'    1  2  70  2  2  69    N 

Richmond  -i  '"  ^^ 

1  )ecember  Prices 
Louisv.lle  1''^  194     N 

St.Lotiis  ^f  ,^7    p 

Colurnbus  1  ^J  2  275  0 

.San  Diego  ^^'^ 

•      $2  60  price  January  115 
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92-Score      Solid  racK 
|)„tr  l'lnl«.lelpl..»         New  Yo.k 
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Pohtical  Candidate:  So  yot^  e 
the  Chief  of  Police  of  th.s  fine  l.ttle 
town.  Glad  to  know  you.  1  wonder 
if    1   could  arrange   to  meet   the   tire 

chief  al80>"  ^  ,     ,         ■. 

Chief  of  Police:  "Sure.    Just  wait 

until  I  change  hats." 

The  less  people  know,  the  harder 
it  is  for  them  to  keep  it  to  them- 
selves. 


A   greater  economy   of   milk   pro- 
duction is  possible  on  pastures  that 
have  been  fertilized  with  phosphorus 
or     with     phosphorus     and     potash 
accord.ng  to  a  preliminary  report  o 
pasture   fertilization    tests   made   at 
Pennsylvania  State  C  oUegc.     1  hese 
tests   are   reported   in   Pennsylvan.a 
Agricultural      l^xperimt-nt      Station 
Bulletin  325. 

Full  of  enthusiasm,  she  had  gone 
in  for  politics,  and  was  out  of  the 
house  most  of  the  day  One  n.ght 
she  returned  at  nine  o  clock  and  sank 
into  an  armchair.  ,  ..      ,  •  . 

•l-.verything's  grand.  she  said. 
"We're  going  to  sweep  the  state. 

Her  husband  looked  round  wear.ly 
and  said,  "Why  not  start  w.th  the 
dining-room':* 
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iDsruerLOR'SAfedicaZiai 

ppAT  Dilators' 

The  only  «-//  »*'/'«■' i''''*°.":„f,'' 
iVrte  or  smaU  teats,  do  not  over- 
strtuh  or  tear.  Dr.  Naylor  diUtors 
a7e  sterilized.  med,c..ed  saturated 
with  healinj  ointment.  They  carry 
The   medi«'ion.  INTO.  «««<_<:jn||!' 

slf?  and   dependable   lor   Sp.der 
Scab     Teats,     Cut     and     Bruised 
Teats,   Obstructions.     Accept   only 
genuine  Dr.  Naylor  dilators. 
I  ARGE  PKG.  (48  DiUtors)     $1.00 
TRIAL  PKG.    (18  Dilators)         -iO 
Ask  dealer  or  write  for  (older  o(  other  Dr. 
Naylor  Dependable  Veterinary  Products. 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.      MORRI*.  N.Y. 
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HiNMAN  MILKER 


\,,vi.      S.ni'    iHiiii.y.       lA?-^     ir.K."-- 


Cow  &  Horse  Clippers  Sharpened 

<    •   I       I  I .1        M/nrk' 


Enclo«  50<-  with  each  »el  of  bl.dea  .nH  mail     Work 
tnclMe  3   r  Blade,  returnad  .ame  day  re_ 

^tC^a'^A^PP^ni  machine,  repaired.  S.ew.r.  and 
A:ia»Clipli.T..6ud...nd  Par...  Literature  maiW. 
Trade  in  your  old  electric  clipper. 


Trade  in  your  om  •■^..■■w  ».-i-i 

GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG  &  SON 

DEPT.  2 
117  N.  Sixth  Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa- 

SEED  OATS 

::::''S?v^--r;t-a«.s...H,o 


res/  V^e 

have  solved  printing  problems 
for  others. 

VJhai  are  yours  ? 


The  Dairy  '♦Round  Table" 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

H  H.  Snavely.  milk  producer  from 
Willow  Street.  Pa.,  urged  farmers  to 
develop  stronger  cooperatives  with 
more  organization  between  pro- 
ducers, distributors  and  consumers. 
As    for    the    government  s    place    he 

.  .      ..I  .1  «.^nr>f    rr«nHllCt 

saia.      i-ei   iiic  8v.<- -••-    -  , 

and  finance  the  research,  pay  the 
policeman,  provide  the  umpire,  but 
let  us  draw  up  the  rules  of  the  game. 

In    summarizing     the    nri^atter    ot 
governmental  control,  b.   "•  J°"^*- 
Vermont   Commissioner  of   Agricul- 
ture   and    control    board    chairman 
stated    that    he    felt    some    kind    o\ 
control     is    necessary    m    order     to 
attain  stability  in  the  milk  markets 
Resolutions  were  passed  in  which 
the   Conference   went   on    record   as 
favoring  a  continuation  of  marketing 
agreements    under    the    A    A    A.    in 
favor  of  educational  work  on   milk 
values,  on  the  need  for  careful  study 
of  the  constitutionality  of  any  new 
agricultural  legislation,  asking  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  the    additional 
30     million     dollars    authorized    tor 
dairy  cattle  disease  elimination,  and 
in    favor    of    a    stabilized    currency. 
The     important     sections    of     these 
resolutions  api>ear  on  page  I  I . 


Milk  Control  Order 


(Continuetl  from  page  1) 


quart  on  table  cream.  Prices  on 
richer  grades  of  cream  were  increased 
accordingly.  A  provision  was  in- 
serted setting  a  price  of  I  2c  a  quart 
on  grade  •"B"  milk  testing  over 
4  00%  butterfat.  Retail  prices  tor 
"B"  milk  were  increased  to  I  Ic  over 
the  entire  state  except  rural  areas 
and  small  towns. 


Superphosphate  May  Be 
Used  in  the  Cow  Stable 


Some  white  material  used  in   the 
gutters  and  walks  of  the  cow  stable 
is  favored  by  many  dairy  companies 
according    to    J.    B.    R.    Dickey    of 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

Comparing  different  available  ma- 
1  terials  it  is  pointed  out  that  slaked 

HnrarP     F         1  emDlC      li"^*^  '«  ^^^'^"^  ^"'  IS  slippery  wlien 
nOrdCt:     1   •      1  ^llip*^      ^^^  ^^j  ^^^^^  gon,c  loss  of  nitrogen 

■      from  the  stable  manure.     It  also  has 
some  germ  killing  power. 

Ground  limestone  has  no  notice- 
able chemical  action  with  the  ma- 
nure and  if  a  medium  grade  is  used 
will  be  sufficiently  gritty  to  prevent 
slipping.  It  bas  a  good  effect  on  the 
soil,  the  same  as  ground  limestone 
if  similar  amounts  are  applied  direct- 
Superphosphate  is  generally  odor- 
less and  nearly  as  white  as  lime. 
It  has  a  favorable  chemical  action. 


The  quality  of  our  printing  is 
apparent  when  you  get  the  job. 
The  economy  i«  apparent  when 
you  get  the  bill. 


INCORPORATED 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

the   gypsum   in   this   material   com- 
bining   with    the    ammonia    of    Uie 
manure,    absorbing    that    and   other 
stable    odors.       When    the    loss    of 
ammonia     is     thus     prevented     the 
fertilizing    value    of    the    manure    is 
increased.       It    is    also    believed    to 
have    a    germicidal    action,    lieiping 
prevent  spread  of   diseases  such   as 
.„a«titis    and    possibly    Bangs,     the 
bacteria  of  which  are  often  found  on 
stable    floors.        Superphosphate    is 
valuable  as  a  supplement  to  manure, 
increasing  its  fertilizing  value  where 
weakest     by     adding     the     element 
phosphorus.  ,         ,  ,  i 

Ground  rock  phosphate  has  value 
for  this  purpose  also.    It  is  brown  in 
color,    however,    and    is    not    active 
chemically     as     is     superphosphate. 
It  is  much  cheaper,  and  is  valuable 
as  a  supplement   to  stable  manure 
many  dairymen  applying  about   W 
pounds     to    every     ton    of    manure 
applied  to  their  fields,  this  material 
being  added  either  in  the  drop  be- 
hind the  cows  or  by  scattering  over 
the  spreader  load. 


Use  Good  Herd  Sires 

Herds  have  been  culled  closely, 
cows  are  high  in  price  and  it  always 
costs  money  to  raise  calves  properly. 
These  facts  make  it  especially  im- 
portant that  the  dairyman  who 
raises  his  own  replacements  use  a 
good  herd  sire. 

By  "good"  is  meant  one  from  a 
high  producing  cow  and  sired  by  a 
bull  whose  daughters  are  uniformly 
good  producers.  Of  course  if  those 
qualities  can  be  obtained  together 
with  good  conformation  and  true- 
ness    to    breed    type    so    much    the 

better.  , 

The  ideal,  of  course,  is  the 
••proved"  sire,  one  with  several 
daughters  in  milk  that  are  appre- 
ciably better  than  their  dams.  Such 
herd  sires  are  scarce,  however,  and 
most  dairymen  must  be  satished 
with  a  bull  from  a  high  producing 
cow  and  sired  by  a  sire  of  good 
producers.  , 

The  dairyman  is  fortunate  who 
was  wise  enough  to  use  a  good  sire 
during  the  discouraging  depression 
years  for  now  the  offspring  of  the 
sires  used  then  are  just  beginning 
to  produce  or  will  soon  be  added  to 
the  milking  herds  right  at  the 
time  when  good  cows  and  hciters 
are  worth  good  money  if  not  needed 
in  the  home  herd. 


February,  1936 
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Mary  had  been  around  the  farm 
and  was  watching  her  grandmother 
storing  the  eggs  in  the  dairy. 

"If  you  want  to  keep  eggs  well. 
my  dear."  said  her  grandmother, 
"they  must  be  laid  in  a  cool  place. 

"Oh."  said  Mary,  "fancy  hens 
thinking  of  that." 


Advertise    your    surplus    str>ck    in 

OUR  farmi:rs  lxchangi-.  of 

the  Rf.vii.w. 

When  a  man  is  in  a  rat.  he  needj 
only  to  put  partitions  at  the  head 
and  foot  to  make  it  a  grave. 


Directors  Discuss  By-Laws 

„...mnnf    and    the   b 


THF  RKt.ui.AR  bi-monthly  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
was  held  on  January  »--»•  «"^' 
directors  had  attended  the  North- 
caster-  Dairy  Conference  on  Janu- 
ary 7-8  and  convened  at  7:00  p.m. 
on  January  o  wi.c..  t...  •.••-'•-  y, 
called  to  order  by  President  B^  H , 
Welty.     All  members  of   the  Board 


ing  agreement  and  the  by-laws  and 
to  proceed  with  the  development  ot 
such  other  details  as  may  be  needed. 

Secondary  Markets 

Discussion  of  the  situation  in  some 
of  the  secondary  markets  followed 
during  which  a  policy  was  formulat- 
ed This  IS  dehned  in  mr.  i.auic- 
bach's   monthly    letter    to   memt>ers 


Welty.     All  -mbers  o     the   boaru      .a^^^^      ^  ^^  ^^^^  ,^^^^. 
were  present  excep     I       !>  Alcbac  ^  ^^^^^^^ 


were  preseni  t.-x»-«-j..v  ....-■ 

who  was  out  of  the  state  on  business 

Also  present  were  the  general 
manager,  secretary,  assistant  sec- 
retary and  Joshua  Findall  and 
Reuben  Van  Horn,  representing 
Locals  of  District  16. 

Following  reading  and  approval  ot 
the  minutes  of  the  November  Board 
meeting  Mr.  Tindall  presented  reso- 
lutions from  various  Locals  in  Dis- 
trict 16.    A  letter  from  H.  H.  Fisher. 
Stockton.  N.  J.,  was  also  P^*^"'"  ^^ 
These     resolutions    and     the     letter 
stated,  in  effect,   that   the  members 
m     that     district     were     dissatisfied 
because    their   district    is    no   longer 
represented,  through  their    own  di- 
rector,  on    the   Association  s  execu- 
tive  committee.      Tbe    request    was 
made  that  the  Association,  through 
Us    board     of     directors,    take    such 
action    as    it    could    to    change    this 
situation.         A     general     discussion 

'^ThT'proposed  new  marketing 
agreement  with  members  and  new 
by-laws  were  read  with  d'«cus8.on 
reserved  for  later.  Amended  Order 
24  just  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Milk  Control  Board  was  then  dis- 
cussed, especially  as  to  the  features 

which  represented  marked  changes 
from  the  previous  orders  these 
were  the  reduction  in  f  -  -..P'''^^^ 
higher  cream  prices,  and  failure  to 
provide  for  control  of  seasonal 
variations  in  production. 

Membership  Agreement 

The  meeting  recessed  until  8:30 
a.m.  January  9  at  which  session  the 
same  directors  and  officers  were 
present  and  in  addition  the  field 
representatives,  the  treasurer,  Don- 
ald Kane.  F  F^  Lminger  and 
Kenneth  Hood.  Mr.  Lvans  Kep- 
hart.  recently  appointed  legal  coun- 
sel for  the  Association  also  spent 
most  of  the  day  at  the  meeting. 

Discussion     of     the     membership 
marketing    agreement    and    the    l.y- 
laws  of  the  proposed  new  coojK-rative 
was    taken    up    section    by    section. 
1  ach      section      was     approved      or 
changes  were  made  as  the  opinions 
of  the  majority  were  expressed. 
H    Tentative  plans  of  procedure  were 
then   outlined    and    by    vote   of    tlie 
board  the   attorneys  were  instructed 
to  prepare  final  drafts  of  the  market- 


,  page  •>  Of  una  i^^"v. 

Further  discussion  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Control  Board  Order  24  was 
heard.  esi>ecially  as  to  its  probable 
effects  on  the  outlying  sections  and 
its  lack  of  production  control. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to 
extend  to  the  executive  committee 
of   the  Northeastern   Dairy  Conter- 


ence  a  unanimous  vote  o  thanks 
for  the  Inter-State  board  ot  di- 
rectors for  the  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive program  held  by  the  C  onference 

at  Philadelphia  on  January  /-«• 

• 

Progress  reports  and  brief  sum- 
maries of  experiments  in  dairying, 
agronomy,  agricultural  engineering, 
animal  husbandry,  horticulture  and 
„»u-.,  =nKu.rts  which  are  being  ear- 
ned on  by  the  Pennsylvama  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  ''Station  are 
.ncluded  in  that  stations  48th 
Annual  Report,  just  published  as 
bulletin  320. 

Td  better  give  this  little  girl  a 
wide  berth."  thought  the  man  in 
the  Pullman  office  as  the  corpulent 
maiden  applied  for  a  ticket. 


i„  l.)|Kit  wa«vMl»i  th.-*i'l.a:   that 

„f  low  i.iilrilive  value  bIuhiLI  l.f  iih«<«. 

•11,0  r.M.lt  han  Ihth  a  series  «f .D^i'V 
Tlai  1.  ll.al  l.avf  won  r.H,«ol  m  tl..- 
rSorll..a.l.rn   Slat.-.   l.-.-auHC   they    pro- 
,l,i<e  inaxiiiKnn  r.Hiilts. 
«    I        nmloilH     contain  ottly  Infill  ;i"a>'«y,'"S^'- 

B<'a<-on  ».«.«^y.'?nn"  .to  .M.tHian.lmR  ".ilk  i;<Hh».;rs. 

dirnlH  ^'•"•"I'f '••"">    ',"''rroi.-'l.a(:.is.   W.- will  cla-ilv  t.ll 

;\;:;^iiA'»"r'.u;"./:;n  .".'^■-  u.. ..... .» , ... ,.... 

•II,,,,.  ,,ll.l.  l..l|.  >•■;■ '"::i,t ,    ,i,-.,,.™i, .r  .nixmS  ••'  B™'- 

;:;.r:.''.:.'-;:;;.^rr;'ri:.r.:- »'. ■>■  '•'»-'"»">  •■'■■"■ 

iiialc  i*»'onr>'.  ..   ,       •• 

THK  BKA«  0!«  MllXIXIi  CO.,  I^C- 
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Basics  In 
Other  Markets 

Here  is  how  basic  quantities  arc 
established  in  the  Detroit  M.ch.gan 
milk  market  for  19^0  as  determ.ned 
by  rules  adopted  m  October.  I  m^ 
I  In  order  to  retain  his  l^i] 
base  tor  ivn)  a  p.wwv,....  .--  •  -  _,.j^ 
to  deliver  an  average  of  at  least  70  ^ 
of  his  1935  base  during  the  period 
from   February    I    to   December    31. 

'"t"H  •  a    producer    delivers    less 

than   70%   of   »^i«>^«^  ^":,'"^'';he 
period    his   base   is   reduced    by    the 
difference  between  his  average  deliv- 
ery and  70%.  1  ^       „J 
3       New  bases   may   be  obtained 
by  taking  the  daily  average  o    four 
months  of   1933  selected  as  follows^ 
Ta)    discard    January      (b)    discard 
lowest  month,  (c)  f^nd  daily  average 
of  next  four  lowest  months. 

Note.— The  highest  rating  ac- 
cording to  these  rules  will  be  con- 
sidered as  the  base  of  each  individual 
producer.  Bases  are  figured  accord- 
ing to  daily  average  production 
rather  than  by  month's  totals 

The  same  plan  applies  to  all  pro- 
ducers supplying   the   Detroit    mar^ 
ket        The  selection  of   low   months 
applies  to  each  individual  producer 
thus    giving   each    producer   a    base 
period    according    to    h.s    own    pro- 
duction.  The  producer  w'th  uniforrn 
production    from    month    to    month 
will   thereby  obtain  a  base  not   tar 
from     his     monthly    average    while 
the  producer  with  widely  fluctuating 
production   will   earn   a   lower   base 
ks    compared    to    h.s    average     this 
being  true  regardless  of  when  during 
the    year    his    low    production    may 

"^'h'is  noted  that  these  base  rules 
were  announced  well  in  advance  oi 
the  base  forming  period,  announced 
in  October.  1934.  for  1936  bases. 

Base  plans  are  developed  by  the 
Base  Study  Committee,  a  sub- 
committee from  the  sales  cornmittee. 
and   are   passed   upon   by   the   sales 

committee.  ,  j      j,. 

Adjustments  of  bases  for  individu- 
al producers  are  made  by  a  Base 
Adjustment  Committee,  each  case 
being  considered  on  its  merits  as 
determined  by  an  investigation. 
Such  adjustments  are  made  only 
when  drastic  losses  beyond  the 
producer's  control  have  occurred. 


INTER-STATE 


OlITPlITf«*COW 

back  in  milk  -"™  "'"  t^^'g",  n^h  s  b«n  o„-your  cows 
season.    For  weeks  the  gruelling  g  ..jins,  ,he  handicap 

fighting  to  convert  dry.  "f  J'"  '"^^"^  '.'/fo  green  succulent 

irs':,rrgrr  ^^i--  £Tn;^;itre 

to  costly  ills. 

IRON-IODINE  formula  puts 
expensive  feeds  to  work 

Kow-Kare   helps   you   lift   the   strain   and 

Tealize  the  maximum  milk-production  from 

;our  costly  winter  feed-biU.   Winter    eed 

conversion  slows  up  the  vigor  of  the  diges 

tive  and  assimilative  organs,  causes  feed  to 
'    to  waste,  lowers  the  natural  resistance 

of  the  animal.   This  famous  balanced  for^ 

^ula  of  Iron  and  botanical  drugs  has  now 

Ten  irnproved  by  adding  Iodine  tn  assmu- 
iable  form-to  make  up  for  a  known  defi- 
ciency of  this  vital  element.  These  ingre- 
d  ents  combine  to  tone  up  the  important 
p  oduc 'ive  and  -productive  organs  to  new 
heights  of  activity.  The  addition  of  Kov.- 
Kare  4  the  winter  feed  pays  large  divi- 
dends in  more  milk  and  better  health- 
returns  its  slight  cost  many  times  over. 

Your  feed,  drug  or  general  store  has 
Kow-Kare-$l-25  and  65c  sizes.  If  not  avail- 
able locally,  order  direct. 


Ventilation  Circular 

Review  readers  who  rnay  be 
planning  to  build  or  remodel  their 
dairy  stables  should  find  of  spec  al 
value  a  recent  circular  prepared  by 
John  R.  Haswell  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  This  circular  contains 
diagrams,  descriptions  and  addition- 
al material  valuable  in  planning  this 
important  feature  of  a  stable. 


DAIRY    ASSOCIATION   CO.,    Inc. 

DEPT.   6         LYNDONVILLE.  VT. 


FREE  BOOK 

Wrltr  for  vur  ropy  toHny. 
TrlU  wh.il  I"  'lo  w'''"  •^"*** 
ail;  wh-n  to  cM  in  yoiir 
vetrrlnnrtan.  A  valuable 
trcuti.c.  rdltrrl  by  <">'';" 
nrnt  vrtcrinarlun.  Ihirlv 
two   page,   fully   niu.tratea. 

FRESHENING  Cows 
Need  This  Aid 

Kow   K.rr    i«    wirlrlv    known 
for  Us  specific  conrfitioninK 
action    for     •  owk     about     to 
frc.hrn.    H"-  M.'-Hi.  inal  »up 
port    U    applied    to    the    or- 
Uns    nio-t    likely    to    break 
down       t.n.ler       the       »ever- 
strain     ■><     pr..<lu.  inK     a 
healthv       ralf         ^  a  1  v  i  n  « 
trouble.,     alwny.     a    heavy 
e«nen»e      .ind      worry.      will 
Tonrern      yo"     !"•     '[     V"" 
conrlilion      your      fre»henii.« 
rows    for    a    few    w-'^h    be- 
fore   and    after    w.th    Kow- 
Kare. 
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ew  L^ooperaiive 

Sign-up  Work  Starts  At  Once 


THE     INTER-STATE     MU.K     PRODUCERS       COOPEHAllVE 
is  a  fact.     Notice  the  name.     1  he  word     C  oopera- 
tive"  in  place  of  "Association    is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  new  organization's  name.     But  in  order 
o  learn  the  real  difference  between  the  two  organ.za^ 
tions    we    must    compare    the    membership    n^''  ^Umg 
agreements     see   page  6     and   the  by-laws  as   printed 
on  paTes  10-1  1-12^  with  those  used  by  the  Assoc. at. or., 
rhe  Articles  of  Incorporat.on  were  s.gm^d  on  Febru- 
arv   1   bv    F.  P.  Willits.    A.  R.   Marvel     Wm.  G.   Men- 
denhall    M    L.  Stitt.  B.  H.  Welty.  J.  W.  Keith.  C.  H. 
Joyce  and  E.  H.  Donovan.  Application  for  a  charter  was 
made    Through    A.    Lvans    Kephart     the   Cooperatives 
Counsel,  and'after  nearly  three  weeks  study  by  various 
state  departments  and  the  makmg  of  «"gg««^yd,^'';"«^^' 
it    was    signed    by    Governor    l.arle    on    February    lb 
Registration    in    Philadelphia    County    was    die    n<.t 
step    after  which   the  incorporators  met.   formally  or- 
ganized   and  adopted   the  by-laws  and  the  producer  s 
marketing   agreer^ent.      The   Board   of   Directors   then 
me     elected  officers  and  adopted  such  measures  as  are 
necessary  in  getting  a  new  organization  ""der  way. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  on  these  pages  the  d  tails  o» 
the  new  set-up,  the  plans,  or  the  opc-ration  of  the  new 
orgamzation.  'carefu'l  reading  of  the  -jl^^-t-J^;;^:- 
ment  and  the  by-laws  will  cover  much  of  it.  l/'«^"««'"" 
^succeeding  issues  of  the  Review  will  add  to  thi 
nformation.'rhe  new  Cooperative  wd  be  the  principal 
subject  at  dairy  meetings  in  the  Philadelphia  m.lk 
shed  for  the  next  several  months  and  attendance  at 
these  meetings  plus  an  act.ve  part  .n  them  w.ll  g.ve 
everyone  a  better  understanding. 

Producers  Endorse  Plan 

Several  meetings  of  local  officers  and  d-'-«;';;-«  »'";;^: 
been  held  at  which  the  d.scuss.on  was  devoted  to  the 
new  Coop..rative.  Wherever  held,  these  meetings  re- 
sulted in  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  program 
I-  nthusiasm  to  get  under  way  was  d.splayed  by  these 
leaders  making  it  ev.dent  that  this  is  the  opportune 
t^me  to  sTt  up  a  new  organization  based  on  sound  and 

'^^°r::rb;Set:hat  at  tl.  1933  annual  meeting  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  a  resolution 
was  passed  asking  for  a  study  of  possibilit.es  of  r.^ 
orgamzing  and  the  submission  to  P-;!-;-  °  .^  J^^^^ 
agreement  for  their  approval  by  «'?"^^"  *^- •  't  T  „ 
has  been  done  and  the  agreement  is  ready  in  less  than 
four  months-  time.  That  resolution  also  providec 
hat  the  Board  of  Directors  may.  when  three-fourths  of 
the  pr^senT  contributing  members  have  signed  the  new 
agreement,   make   the   new  organization   the  operating 

°1tTi"3ent.  therefore,  that  the  speed  with  which 
th  Coor>erative  gets  under  way  de^x^nds  pr.njar.  V  upon 
the  progress  of  the  sign-up  of  members.  Until  such 
time  as  the  Cooperative  becomes  act.ve  the  present 
Association  will  continue  to  function. 


l-.very  m.lk  producer  in  the  Ph.ladelph.a  m.lk  shed, 
whether  a   member  of   the  present    Inter-S  ate  or   no 
,s  urged  to  attend  the  meet.ngs  wlj.ch  w.ll  be  held  in 
.11  pLts  of  the  m.lk  shed  during  the  -xt    ew  w^ek 
The  new  C  oop<-rative  will  be  discussed  at  thest   meet 
ings  from  every  angle  and  every  attempt  made  to  give 
a  clear  and  accurate  picture  of  it. 

The  Cooperative  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
Association  in  its  corporate  set-up^  'M'  \'.°T"ws  o'f 
marketing  organization,  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Tht  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  complying 
with  all  Federal  laws  concern.ng  cooperatives. 

Members'  Control  Protected 

1  very  precaution  has  been  taken  to  insure  that  the 
memlers  themselves  w.ll  determine  major  policies  of 
rrorganization.  Directors  will  be  e  -ted  within  he 
districts  they  are  to  represent  by  delegates  mcc  .ng 
w  th  n  that  d.str.ct.  The  same  delegates,  represent.ng 
Til  locals,  w.ll  meet  at  the  annual  meet.ng  to  |dopt  th, 

following  years  program  -"\-^^'^;;/i^„;^°t''  ,hese 
Directors.  Any  member  may  have  the  Hoor  at  these 
meet.ngs  but.  in  order  to  insure  equal  representa  .on 
"om"ir  parts  of  the  Cooperative's  terr.tory.  vot.ng 
w.ll  I  e  bv  delegates.  Upon  occas.on.  questions  may  I  c 
referred  d.rectly  to  the  members  for  the.r  vote  at  local 
nK'ftines  or  by  ma. I  ballot.  ,        ,      r 

1-ach  local  will  have  one  delegate  for  the  first  twenty- 
five  members  and  another  delegate  for  each  additional 
^ve^yTive  memU-rs.  The  number  of  directors  can 
not  be  more  than  27  and  may  be  less,  this  depending 
upon  the  number  of  districts.  Districts  must  be  kept 
•innroximately  uniform  in  size.  ,     e  ,^- 

'  Tin  "corporators  elected  the  first  Board  of  Directors 
wh  ch  sc.rves  unt.l  the  first  annual  meeting  when  the 
Members,  through  their  delegates,  elect  t^-  entire 
board.  Thereafter,  approx.mately  one-third  ot  he 
board  w.ll  be  elected  each  year.  In  order  that  the 
organization  may  not  become  p-rloaded  w.th  inactive 
memlers  the  by-  aws  specify  that  the  bioard  ot 
DirTcto^'  may  cancel  the  stock  certificate  of  any  stock- 
holdeJ  who  may  fail  to  market  his  milk  through  the 
Cooixrat.ve  for  twelve  consecut.ve  months. 

Other  .mportant  changes  wh.ch  w.ll  be  found  .n  th  • 
new   C'ope  at.ve   .nclude    the  extens.ve  serv.ce   which 
w.U   l-e  extended   to   members.      Payment   for   m.lk   is 
guaran.  "d,  a  market  for  the  milk  also  being  assured 
T\u.\  a  service  which  is  performed  by  practically  al 
milk  marketing  cooperatives  organized  during     he  last 
several    years.       Marketing    agreements    are    put    into 
effect  only  when  there  is  reasonable-  assurance  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  Cooperative  and  of  the  membership 
ailarg  "w.ll  not  be  jeopardized  by  assuming  the  obli- 

^^Trsuc^r  oMhe  entire  plan  w.ll  depend  primarily 
upon   intelligent  study  and  apphcat.on  of  .ts  feature 
rlther    than    through    any    attempt    to  upset    present 
methods  that  have  proved  sound  and  pract.cal. 
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Ask  Higher  Milk  Prices 

Competitive  Cream  Prices  Urged 


March,  1936 


milk    prices    startins    with    next 
summer,  and  putting  cream  prices 
or,  a  competitive  basis  were  requested 
Z    the    Interstate    Milk    Producers 

Association  in  i\?PP'rriRoar'd 
the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Board 
a  its  hearing  in  Philadelphia  on 
March  2.  No  definite  date  for  the 
Tncrease  nor  no  certain  amount  were 
specified,  these  to  be  ascertained  ac- 
cording to  conditions  after  the  season 
of  flush  production  is  past. 

Cream  prices,  it  was  pointed  out 
are  out  of  line  with  competition  and 
7  the  present  price  schedules  are 
Lintained  there  is  great  danger  of 
the  Pennsylvania  producers  losing 
their  market  for  any  rnilk  they  produce 

in  excess  of  fluid  milk  rxeeds 

The  entire  prepared  statement  as 
Presented  by  A.  H.  Lauterbach.  gen- 
eral manager  of  Interstate,   is  given 

'7a::{ppeanng  for  the  Inter-State 
Milk      Producers-      Association      ot 
Philadelphia.    I  want  to  thank  your 
honoratle    Board    for    the    opportu- 
nity  to  enter   into   the   records  our 
suggestions  for  settling  some  of  the 
milk  controversies.     There,  seem  to 
be  some  differences  of  opinion  when 
it  comes  to  interpreting  Order  No. 
24.  as  amended.   We  urge  >n.med.ate 
clarification  on   your   part.      Uther- 
wise,   there  will  he  wholesale  viola- 
tion of  the  Order. 

We  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  cream  prices  under  the 
Order  now  in  effect.  We  by  all 
means,  want  to  get  as  much  money 

for  our    producers   as   possible,    bu 
we    are    seriously    concerned    about 
these  prices  because  dealers  are  now 
buying  cream  in  other  states  for  less 
money,    much   of    it   from   our   own 
members    in   other   states.      We   clo 
not   want    to   lose    the    Philadelphia 
market  for  Pennsylvania  Producers. 
We   must   remember   that   Philadel- 
phia last  year  imported  more  creani 
from  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  than  the 
Philadelphia    Milk    Shed    producers 

'■"cTurproducers  who  ship  their  milk 
direct  to  bottling  plants  under  your 
last  Order  had    their   Class    1    price 
reduced  10  cents  per  hundred.     I  his 
may  have  been    warranted  because 
some  distributors  needed  more  spread 
in  order  to  continue  in  business  and 
pay  their  bills.    We.  as  an  Associa- 
tion, do  not  want  to  be  a  party  in 
eliminating   efficient   distributors  ot 
milk     We  do.  however,  at  this  time 
object    to    lowering    the    producers 
price. 


We  call  your  si>ecial  a't^i^t»°[^.;° 
the  rising  costs  encounicieu  y  


nearly     as    possible-     a    competitive 
!-.«;«     with     cream      from     outside 


I 


the  rising  cusio  ^i— " -     .  , 

producers,  to  the  general  and  wide- 
spread    improvement     m     business 
conditions   and    to    the    shortage   ot 
milk  which  existed  in  this  milk  shed 
during   the  fall  of    193.  and  which 
Tt     is    expected,     will     1  e     repeated 
during  the  fall  of  1936.     1  he  combi- 
nation of  these  factors  makes  it  im- 
perative that  you.  Board  study  the 
need  for  a  substantial  price  increase 
to   be    made   effective    to   milk   pro- 
ducers in   the   Philadelphia  area   as 
soon  as  the  flush  production  ot  the 
spring  and  early  summer  season  is 
past.      Such   an    increase   will    assist 
materially  in  improving  the  income 
to    our    producers    to    a    level    that 
compares   with    industry   in   general 
and  should  go  far  toward  preventing 
a    milk    shortage    such    as   occurred 
during  the  fall  of  193:). 

The  price  to  producers  tor  all  milk 
except    Class    I    should,  we    feel,    be 
based     on     butter     prices,     or     on 
government  cream  quotations,   and 
should  be  such  that  the  market  lor 
Pennsylvania  producers  can  be  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  normal  compe- 
tition.      Should    it    be    contrary    to 
the    milk    control    law    to    permit    a 
fluctuating    price    to    producers    on 
Class   I A   milk,    then   we  urge   your 
frequent    revision    of    the    price    lor 
that  milk  so  as  to  maintain  it  on  as 


^"Wem  cooperation  with  other  co- 
operatives arc  immediately  going  to 
;^ition  Sc-cretary  Wallace  to  again 
give  serious  consideratiori  to  pur- 
chasing butter  during  the  heavy 
production  this  spring  and  summer 
and  thereby  maintain  a  butter  price 
o?not  less  than  30  cents  for  92-8Core 

butter  at  New  York. 

We     would     like     to     have     your 
honorable     Board     aid     us     in     this 

''''tZmmari.ing.    Mr.    Lauterbach 

added  that  a  milk  '^"'^■'''''"\  ^'. 
stabilised  most  effective  y  with  a  good 
Class  I  price  and  with  cream  prices 
maintained  at  a  competitive  level.  He 
also  added  that  with  "  ^^^^0  ^r-cc /or 
3  5  percent  milk.  fo.h.  Philadelphia, 
there  is  now  a  lower  producers  price 
in  this  market  than  in  any  other  large 
Rastern  market- 

• 

Twenty-five  extra  pounds  of  m.lk 
were  obtained  for  every  additiona 
pound  of  condaion  (extra  flesh) 
placed  upon  a  cow  during  her  dry 
period,  according  to  the  results  o 
tests  carried  on  at  the  experimental 
farm  of  a  large  feed  manufacturer. 

A  good  example  is  the  best  advice. 


How  to  Transfer  Membership 

Arrangements  are  being  made  so  that  members  of  the 
present  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Assoc.at.on  -V  -s^gn 
one  aoUar.  worth  of  sto  .  m  t    at  corpo-^  -  ^^^^^^ 
^"orrn^'luyt    "Xn  share  of  stocU  and   maU.g 
Ihat  person  a  member  of   the  new  C-P-a-e^^^^^^^^^^^ 
marketing  agreement  is  approved.     Any  stock  m  exc 
Te  doJrar   par   value  will   be   returned   to   members   upon 
dissolution  of  the  old  Association. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  expense  and  inconvenience 
we  urgl  every  member  to  locate  his  stock  certificate  in  the 
r„ter  State  Milk  Producers'  Association  and  be  P-Pa-d 
to  endorse  it  for  transfer  at  the  time  he  signs  up  in  the  new 
CoooeratWe.  This  must  be  done  before  that  stock  can  be 
uTas^payment  for  stock  in  the  new  organization  or  before 
that  stock  can  be  redeemed. 

In  case  of  a  lost  stock  certificate  an  application  for  a 
duplicate  must  be  filled  out  and  signed,  then  when  the 
duplicate  iT  issued  it  (or  one  dollar  of  its  par  value)  may 
be  used  in  obtaining  stock  in  the  new  Cooperative^ 


It  Is  Now  Up  to  the  Producers 


W 


,.  ,L  o     J  •  77.cn    at   the   annual   meeting   last   November   a 

u...c...totheIrUerStatemProdu.^s^  /^-    «jj     p.W    ../lou;    a    dissenting    vote 

Association   /-'  /"'l/  -j;.,!.^  t'Ltral       requesting    that    plans _  be    deveU 


▼  ▼     Association  lasi  juu,  "...  ^j    .-^  .-■- 
»,n,    of  the    set-up   of  the   organization,    its   contract 
Tylais     corporate   Lcture.    etc.      I    was    soon   con 
cinced  that  certain  changes  were  needed 

hirrin,  the  18  years  or  so  that  the  association 
has  been  functioning  a  lot  oj  memoer.  nuv.  «--  — 
nas  occn  J  various  reasons  arc  no  longer 

i^:::'  A,  ttJlLc-<:".l  ,h.,u,anJ  ,nac„«  „«k-^ 
I  U,;,  arc  on  ihc  M.  I-  vlhom  ihc  a^mcwlion  can 
sf  "„    "r™.    nor  fr.n,    u,h..n,   i,  car,   r«c,«.  »n„ 

upon  it  much  longer. 


'testing    that    plans    be    developed    and    subrnitted 
tl'Zmelbers  for  their  approval,  this  approval  to  be 
indicated  by  the  .signing  of  a  new  contract. 
That  contract  is  ready  for  signature. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  success  of  the  s,gn-up 
program  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  ine  ......... 

taken  by  the  members  themselves.  Fhe  big  part  oJ 
the  work  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  members  acting 
in'dZually  or  in  committers,  first  otn^cejingsjen 
by  personal  visits.  Our  central  f'\''''?Jsiur- 
more  than  assist  in  this  work  by  laying  plans,  jur 
Zhing    material,    and   sending    representatives   to   a 

^^"  '^^::tTit  should  be  because  if  you.  the  milk 
producers  'in  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed^  wanUk. 
new  organization  to  serve  you  it  must  be  built  with 
uourhelp  from  the  bottom  up.  It  can  succeed  only 
your  nciH     J  „„„..«/,    ,„   nnu    Will  go  out 


bership  would  oe  sevvr..»  .. .-.-  f^^i         ,^m  the  oonom  u,..     -.  -"'    "7".,  ^^, 

,  it  much  longer.  .       .  hn.  convinced      if  you   members  want   it  enough  so  you   wilt  go 

My  previous  cooperative  c.per^ce  has  c.n.^^      ij^         ^^^^  ^^^^  neighbors  sign  up  t^  ^^^ 


Mu  orevious  coopciuni".  y-^r^ •--  , 

me  that   r^any   months   are  required  to  prepare  and 

'B:z:zi-n:::\r\^^^^^^^^^ 

replace  in  „n,c  ''''f  £/"«'"  ^V^.acuwt  a, 
Other  markets  to  study  their  set-up. 


it    uou   memocT3   ic/u..'    ••    =  •- 

and  sec  that  your  neighbors  sign  up  too 

The  next  month  or  two  are  crucial  ones  for  he 
cooperative  movement  among  milk  P-j"""  '"  ^^^ 
milk  shed  Cooperation  (working  together  Jor  each 
7her)  in  putting  this  over  depends  upon  each  of  us 
doing  his  best. 


X^^A-^^^^^^ 


XT        m:1W  Oualitv     Farm  Prices  Still 
Discover  New  Milk  Quality  ^^^ 

The  discovery  of  a  new  and  pre-  BelOW  LIV  g  _ 
viously  unrecognized  quality  of  rnilk 
was  announced  during  Farm  ar^d 
Home  Week  at  Cornell  University 
by  Dr.  James  A.  Tobey.  director  of 
health  service,  the  Borden  C  ompany. 

New  York.  ,  .  .       • 

Recently  completed  investigations 


•SinceFebruary.  1933  New  York 
farm  prices  have  risen  about  to  the 
level  they  were  before  the  war.  witli 
only  a  limited  rise  in  the  cost  o 
living.  Thirteen  out  of  twenty  ot 
our  most  important  products  have 
risen    sixty-nine    percent    or    more. 


'^  Recenti;  completed  investigations      risen    -^V^-^^^ti      o  far  below 
-   ^'-   --^-^^^r^:-^^.      'Z  !r  5'h^.^^bat  the  farmers 


a.,    w.v.    -     Yi    •    T    -^  iMi-w     York, 

tones    at     liainDriug^. 

conducted  by  l>-  <^;;°;g^'  \^L 
plee.  have  revealed  tha  one  of  the 
proteins  of  milk  the  lactalburn  n. 
Tncreas^-d  the  value  o  the  rickets- 
preventing     vitamin     IX     said     Ur. 

^°Mi[k  has  also  been  found  to  be  a 
source  of  the  new  vitamin  H  recent- 
ly isolated  by  scientists  a    Columbia 

University,  according  to  the  speaker 
who    stated    that    tlus    food    factor 
resembles  vitamins  A  and  C  in  milk 
because    it    is   necessary    for    i>ropcr 
growth  and  good  health. 

Since  laboratory  animals,  depriv- 
ed of  vitamin H.  he  said. are  reported 
to  have  lost  their  hair  and  to  have 

suffered  from  serious  skin  diseases 
the  vitamin  H  derived  from  a  diet 
liberally  supplied  with  '"■\k/nay  be 
shown    to    have    a    favorable    eftect 
upon  these  important  attributes  of 

beauty.      He  pointed  out.  however 
that  the  outstanding  va  ue  o     milk 
s   its   function    as   a    well    bahmced 
and  indispensable  food  for  children 
and  adults. 


but  larm  pnv-^-o  "-^ 

the  cost  of  living  that  the  farmer  s 

position  is  still  far  below  normal. 
This  statement   was   made   to  aii 

audience    at    Cornells    29th    annual 
Farm  and  Home  Week  by  Professor 

George  F.  Warren  of  the  department 
of  agricultural  economics. 

-Regardless  of  what  conditions 
are  now.  there  is  almost  no  chance 
that  they  will  get  worse,  and  a  lair 
degree  of  certainty  that  they  will 
improve.  Good  farms  again  promise 
to  be  good  property  to  own. 

Information  on  "Farm  Electric 
Milk  Refrigeration-  is  ^0"*^'"^°  ''; 
a    semi-technical    bulletin    by    that 


The  tuberculosis  eradication  pro- 
gram   is    advancing    rapidly.        Ihe 
State  of   Delaware  became  a  modi- 
fied accredited  area  on  January    1. 
making     37    states    with    that    dis- 
tinction.     The  second   area   test   in 
Pennsylvania     is     being    completed 
rapidly    and    it    is    hoped    that    this 
state    will    gain    similar    distinction 
by  June  I.   All  except  eight  counties 
in  the  state  are  now  listed  as  modi- 
fied accredited  counties. 


Prices  Omitted 


No  schedule  is  being  carried 
in  this  issue  of  the  Review  to 
cover  prices  paid  to  producers  by 
the  dealers  operating  in  this 
milk  shed.  Under  the  new 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
Board  regulations  each  dealer  s 
price  is  determined  according  to 
the  proportion  of  his  sales  in 
the  various  classes,  with  each 
dealer,  in  turn,  paying  a  ditter- 

name.   Number  Zb/.  *"?  ,P"°' ^^i  •        receiving  stations.  ,    ,, 

by  Pennsylvania  .State  College.   1  hs      receiving         _,        , „„:K:i:f„ 


by  rennsyivaiiia  ..^^v = 

bulletin  contains  a  report  of  results 
in  actual  farm  use  and  of  laboratory 
tests. 

When  the  one  great  Scorer  comes 
to  write  against  our  name,  he  writes 
not  that  we  won  or  lost,  but  how 
we  played  the  game. 


ceiving  »iai.t"»«°'  .i.i'i 

Because  of  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  these  prices  for 
many  of  the  dealers  and  stations 
it  was  considered  advisable  to 
omit  all  of  them  from  this  issue. 


Anger     is     without     reason, 
seldom  a  good  one. 


but 
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factors  in  certain  areas.  H^yV""^ 
ber  of  associations  was  1U,/UU.  a 
slight  decrease  from  1934.  accordmg 
to  records  of  the  larm  Credit 
Administration.  Total  business  was 
esti^ted   at  $1.^30.000  000  dunng 

the  marketing  season  '  "^  ^^- * ^ -,  "" 
increase  of  12.1  percent  oyer  I9i3-H 
Ao..ro«  Total  membership  is  esti- 
mated as  3.280.000.  an  increase  oi 
3.9  percent. 


Review  Selected  As 
Official  Publication  of 
New  Cooperative 

With  this  issue  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Review  also 
becomes  the  official  publication  ot 
the  newly  organized  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  1  his 
extra  function  involves  new  prob- 
lems, especially  ia  the  recording  ot 
news  and  events  in  each  organization 
in  a  manner  that  will  avoid  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  readers. 

We  urge  you  to  note  the  difference 
,n  names.     The  old  organization  is 
the      Inter-State     Milk     Producers 
ASSOCIATION     and    it    ^la«    l^ee" 
operating  since  March   14.   1917.     It 
will    continue    to    be    the    operating 
organization  until  such  time  as  the 
Board   of    Directors   may   decide   to 
transfer     this     work      to     the     new 
organization,    the    Inter-State    M.Ik 
Producers'  COOPERATIVE.      .      .. 

Use    of    the    word    "Association 
will  indicate  reference  to  the  organi- 
zation  which    has  been   functioning 
for  the  past  19  years.  Use  of  the  word 
"Cooperative"    will    indicate    refer- 
ence to  the  new  organization  which 
has  just  gotten  under  way.    In  sorne 
cases  the  affairs  of  the  two  may  be 
so   closely    interwoven    that    it    may 
be   difficult    to   distinguish    between 
them.    In  such  cases  we  wi     attempt 
to  use  the  name  which  will  be  least 
confusing. 


Ask  For  Continuance 
of  T.B.  Testing 

Asserting   that    any  action    which 
might  stop  or  even  curtail  the  tuber- 
culosis    eradication     program,     is     a 
danger  to  milk  producers  and  to  al 
citizens,  the  executive  committee  ol 
our  Association  transmitted  a  resolu- 
tion  to   the   New  Jersey  Legislature 
requesting    that    funds    be    provided 
for  carrying  on  this  work.     Reports 
stated  that  agitation  was  under  way 
to  stop  appropriations  for  tubercu- 
losis testing.    The  resolution  follows: 
-The    Executive    Committee   of   the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers    Associa- 
tion with  approximately  1900  farmer 
members    in    New   Jersey   regrets   the 
reported  intention  of  the  New  Jersey 
legislature    to    discontinue    the    state 
appropriation   for  the  eradication    of 
bovine  tuberculosis  from   dairy  herds 
of  New   Jersey.      This   program   has 
progressed    to    the    extent    that    seven 
counties   are   now   listed   as   approxi- 
mately free   of   this   disease   and   the 
frequency  of  the  disease  in  the  remain- 
ing  counties  is  being  rapidly  reduced. 
Should  the   program   he   stopped  now 
it  will  retard  the  final  elimination  of 
tuberculosis  from    our    herds    with    a 
grave  danger  that  the  disease  may  gam 
a  new  foothold  with  resulting  economic 
loss  to  our  dairy  farmers.    In  addition 
an  outbreak  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in 
our  dairy  herds  would  constitute  a  real 
danger   to   the   health   of   New  Jersey 

citizens.  ,    . 

'•We  therefore  urge  and  request  ttiat 
the    appropriation    committee    of    the 
New    Jersey    Legislature    recommend 
and  urge  the  appropriation  of  sufficient 
funds  in  order  that  this  program  for 
the    limitation    of   bovine   tuberculosis 
from    New    Jersey   dairy    herds    may 
be  continued.      This   is  necessary  for 
the    protection    of   the    economic    well 
being  of  all  New  Jersey  farmers  ond 
for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  our 
fellow  citizens.' 


MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 

Oleo  Tax  Fight  Is  On 

The  dairy  industry  faces  a  real 
battle  today.  .  Attempts  are  being 
made  to  kill  legislation  which  would 
help  equalize  the  tax  burden  carried 
by  our  dairy  farmers  by  placing  a 
mimmum  lax  of  five  cents  ix-r 
pound  on  all  oleomargarine. 

We  must  give  the  men  in  that 
industry  credit  tor  hghting  lor  inc.. 
profits.  They  are  spending  vast 
sums  advertising  against  this  tax. 
employing  one  of  the  best  known 
advertising  agencies  in  the  country 
for  that  purpose. 

This  is  a  fight  between  the  pro- 
cessors of  a  product  inferior  to 
butter,  and  made  principally  from 
imported  fats  and  oils,  and  using 
relatively  httle  labor  as  against 
another  product  which  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  nation  s  agriculture 
and  will  directly  affect  the  welfare 
of  several  million  farm  people. 

The  Inter-State  together  with 
other  dairy  cooperatives,  acting 
through  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers'  Federation  is  lead- 
ing the  dairymen's  fight  to  equalize 
this  tax  burden. 

Your  Association  is  supporting 
this  program  because  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  milk  producer  in 
this  milk  shed  to  have  this  protec- 
tion. Without  it  all  dairy  prices  are 
likely  to  suffer.     ,  ,  ,     .. 

We  urge  each  reader  of  the 
Review  to  write  the  Member  ot 
Congress  from  his  district  and  to 
his  two  United  States  Senators 
urging  support  of  this  bill  to  impose 
a  minimum  tax  of  five  cents  per 
pound  on  all  oleomargarine. 

Another  measure  for  which  sup- 
port should  be  urged  is  legislation  to 
prevent  movement  of  oleomargarine 
in  interstate  commerce  into  states 
with  a  tax  on  that  product  unless 
that  state  tax  is  paid. 


March,  1936 


Co-ops  Gain 

Farmers'  cooperative  marketing 
and  supply  buying  associations  over 
the  United  States  showed  satisfac- 
tory progress  during  1933.  Gains 
were  made  both  in  membership  and 
value    of    business    despite    adverse 


Cows  Are  Efficient 

Fight  thousand  pounds  of  4  per- 
cent milk  (a  good  years  Prod^ct'on 
for  a  well-grown  two-year-old  lieiler) 
contains  56  percent  more  protein. 
30  percent  more  non-nitrogenous 
nutrients  and  19  percent  more  min- 
eral matter  than  the  entire  body  of  a 
fat  two-year-old  steer  weighing  l^(M) 
pounds. 


More  Cows  in  Pennsylvania 

Ihe  1933  farm  census  report  for 
Pennsylvania  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  Census  Bureau 

The  principal  feature  of  the  live- 
stock   inventory    as   of    January    1. 
1933    is   the   increase   ot    'o';^^^    '" 
the  number  of  cattle  since  April    I. 
1930     Of  this  gain  143.000  is  in  the 
number   of    cows.       An    increase    ot 
about  3.300  in  the  number  of  nriules 
is  another  noticeable  feature  o    the 
report,  particularly  when  considered 
in  connection  with   the  decrease   in 
horses.     Sheep  and  swine  have  de- 
creased  21.7   and    17.3    percent,    re- 
spectively, in  numbers  since  April  I . 
1930      Due  to  the  difference  in  the 
time  of  enumeration,  comparison  of 
changes  in  the  latter  classes  of  ani- 
mals is  but  a  rough  approximation. 
Total  number  of  cows  on  January 
1.  1933  was  920.298. 


AAA  Studies  Market 


ANNOUNCEMENT  was  made  in  the 
l-ebruary  issue  of  the  Rf^v'EW 
that  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  1 1.  A- 
Wallace  had  been  requested  to  call 
together  milk  control  officials  who 
are    interested    in    the    Philadelphia 

milk  shea,      i  ii'»  .^m"—   "—    ;  ", 
by  your  Association  because  ot  the 
wide    variations    in    buying     plans, 
classifications  and   prices  prevailing 
indifferent  parts  of  the  milk  shed. 

Studies    arc    under    way    but    no 
move  will   be   made   until   full  facts 
are     obtained     and     the     need     for 
Federal    assistance    established    be- 
yond a  doubt.    E.  M.  Harmon  from 
the  dairy  section  of  the  A  A  A  has 
made  several  visits  to  this  milk  shed 
interviewing  officials,  producers  and 
distributors.      His   task   is   to  ge     a 
complete  and  accurate  picture  of  the 
situation  and   to  study  what  might 
be  done  and  how   it   might  best  be 
accomplished.  .  .      . «     . j 

On  one  of  these  visits  Mr.  Harmon 
outlined  in  some  detail  the  proced^ 
ure  now  followed  before  the  AAA 
steps  into  a  market  m  order  to 
stabilize  it.  He  emphasized  that  no 
effort  is  made  by  the  AAA  to  go 
into  a  market  unless  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  producers. 

The  first  move  is  to  collect  intor- 
mation  on  the  economic  structure  ol 
the    market    with    special    attention 
to    the    movement    of    milk,    prices 
paid,    classifications,    buying    plans 
and  their  operation,  deductions  and 
charges   to   producers,   station  cos  « 
and  hauling  expense.     All  available 
sources    are     used     in    fitting     this 
information.        especially        <^.°"*^°' 
boards,     producers     and     their     or- 
ganizations, and  the  dealers. 

The  next  move  is  to  negotiate 
with  producer  groups,  dealers  and 
control  boards  for  an  agreement 
which  must  in^"de  <a)  "niorm 
classification  of  all  milk,  (b)  uniform 
prices  on  all  milk  except  possibly 
Lome  location  differentials  and  c) 
a  uniform  pay  plan  on  all  milk 
entering    the   sales   area    with   sorjie 

exceptions  for  de«»«^«  ,^^^°  fj"    '  ^J 
percent  intra-state.    The  m.lk  must 
Sst  such  dealers  as  much  as  it  costs 
his  competitor  with  inter-state  milk. 
When    substantial    agreement    is 
obtained   on    these    points   a    public 
hearing     is    called     in     the     market 
area    13  days  notice  being  required, 
at  which  the  proposed  agreement  18 
discussed    publicly.      Copies   of    the 
proposed  agreement  are  supplied  to 
all  dealers  and   are   made  available 
to  all  producers  and  others      Bricts 
r^ay   be   submitted    with   additional 
evidence  within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  order  and  agreement  are  tlien 
put  into  final  form  and  submitted 
Tor  approval.  It  will  be  placed  in 
effect  when  30  percent  of  the  milk 


dealers  (by  volume  of  milk  handled) 
and  73  percent  of  the  producers  in 
the  market  (by  number,  or  volume 
of  milk)  approve  of  it.  I  he  coopera- 
tive with  marketing  contracts  may 
speak  for  its  members  collectively. 

Should  approval  be  obtained  Irom 
less  than  30  percent  ot  the  aea.c.« 
but  from  at  least  73  percent  of  the 
producers  the  plan  may  be  put  into 
effect  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture with  approval  of  the  President, 
and  enforced  as  an  order. 

In  discussing  this  procedure  Mt^ 
Harmon  repeated  that  the  AAA 
never  comes  into  a  market  unless 
requested  and  then  arms  itsol  with 
every  bit  of  available  data  before 
acting. 


Don  Geyer  Resigns 

The  Pure  Milk  Association  of 
Chicago  recently  anriounced  the 
resignation  of  Don.  M.  Geyer.  its 
Secretary-Manager.  Ihe  resigna- 
tion was  announced  as  effective  on 
March  13.  Mr.  Geyer  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Pure  Milk  Associa- 
tion and  served  as  director  lor 
several  years.   He  was  made  manager 

in   1929. 

Under  his  guidance  the  association 
grew     in     prestige     and     influence 
coming  through  the  depression  with 
a  good  record  of  service.    Numerous 
strikes,    outbreaks    of    violence,    at- 
tacks on  himself  and  on  the  organi- 
zation left  the  organization  stronger 
than  ever  with  a  staunch  following 
among    the   better  dairymen  of   the 
section.      The  evidence  shows   that 
the    bargaining    power   ot    the    rure 
Milk     Association     is     now     greater 
than  ever  before. 

No  reasons  for  the  resignation 
were  carried  in  the  official  announce- 
ment but  it  is  believed  Mr.  Geyer 
felt  that  his  personal  advancemcn 
had  reached  its  hmit  within  that 
organization  and  better  opportuni- 
ties were  available  elsewhere. 


Price  Differential 
Upheld  By  Court 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
on  Monday.  February  10.  upheld 
provisions  of  the  New  York  state 
milk  control  law  providing  that  non- 
advertising  milk  companies  may 
sell  their  product  to  stores  at  ic  per 
quart     less     than     those    companies 

which  advertise.  „     J      ..   To 

The  Borden  Farm  Products  t  o. 
brought  the  test  case,  /contending 
that  the  regulation  had  damaged  ts 
business  by  forcing  a  decline  in  sales 
of  bulk  grade  B  and  bottled  store 
milk  The  decision  was  five  to  tour. 
Another    feature   of    the   law    was 


declared  unconstitutional,  this  fea- 
ture comFH-lhng  firms  entering  busi- 
ness after  April  10,  933.  when  the 
New  York  control  law  went  into 
effect,   to  charge  the  higher  price. 

The     majority     opinion     declared 
that    the    second    phase    of    the    law 
would  prevent  anyone  from  entering 
the   milk   business.       Ihe  dissenting 
opinion    stated     that     the     majority 
orjinion  attempted    to   protect   new- 
comers    into     the     milk     neia     iru... 
hazards  of   competition   they    might 
have  encountered  at  any  other  time 
This    was    perhaps    the    first    test 
case  involving  the  right  to  fix  prices 
which    the   Supreme  Court    has   up- 
held       The  decision   was  a  surprise 
to   many,   especially   as   it    provided 
different    prices    for    different    types 
or  groups  of  dealers. 

It  was  contended  that  the  law 
prevented  established  firms  from 
competing  freely  and  on  an  even 
basis  with  other  firms  that  have  not 
acquired  a  reputation  or  do  not 
advertise. 


Better     ask     twice     than    go     the 
wrong  way  once. 
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Producer's  Marketing  Agreement 

19^  .   Hy   and 

Tins  AGREEMENT.  ™a^e^.K»^.^-^., _^^^^^^,-;;J:rJ. J ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
between  INTERS  lA  It  Ml  Lfv  rixw^ . (S-^Mrt  O/v/.r.  ;vv/    -  - --' 

P„„.,K.„...  I..,.,-....,  C.IW -Coop.,.....-,  and ■•■•;;  ;;c_.y;,, 

„l  ,h.  Tow„.hip  o( hcXlwr  dlcd-Producc," 

"•'•°'    WITNESSETH.  TK...O.  ...  .  ...iwono.  ..e  »>....>  »„v».„.  .n.  ...^^-.  -»"-"  »"' ■-■  ■"'  -'- 

K^r  t<::^-s^  '■    _^  ^,  „,  ,„^  „,  „„  „,„  .„.  „„„ .» „eK  p.,.,..  w  ..k  ^.^. .».  .o, .«.  p..p.-.. 

5      Tb.  CooPf""-'  «'j:',i°,S  lin  .dvmU,.  o(  .h.  Producr  ,|,^  p,^„„  „;„,  ,h,  p,„ec^.  d.- 

H.^  „„„\  J»i.^»  -0  To"  ™"uc"  ELir,rf"r/.dT"' ". ';^' "  ^^  •/ 7E  '.':d"s:r«-~:*-.TSt;:.n1 

re«:rve»  therefor.      Fifty  cent.  ^^"^    ^^'Z^,  „„,  ,^  \^  ,han  three  cents  Of)  per  '^""'^^'^,P°™  °\";„t     he  rate  of  commiM.on  may  be 
of  the  Cooperative      ^uch  comm.  s.on    hall  no.  ,^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^j^^_^  '''^r!,;:vrde?bT  h^by  I  aw,  of  the  Cooperat.ve      The 

^=1:^^^^'^ffZ^  -^S-?;;!-  {r^r::;:^;^;^:^  .  accordance  ...h  th.  a.ree- 

::;:n\';ro:'d°ed^Sat"s!c\\tror"at.on  may  be  revoked  ^y ^^^^>^^^^^  „,^,.  ..,  of  .be  m.lk  and  or  cream  dchver-d  to  ..  by 

Cooperafve.  ^^^^^,  .„  ;^.  ,^,,„o     unie«.terminated  by^ written  not.e  of  -^-J- j-A^.r^'^ne^.TonowlnK 

day 


March.  1936 


,N  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  part.e.  hereto  have  executed  th..  agreement  thi. 
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Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 


INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUC  ERS"  C  (X)PERATIVE. 
By  President 


The  New  Cooperative  Discussed 


QMe.stion.s   Asked   and   Answered 


Attest: 


(Witnesses  for  Producer) 


(SAMPLE  ONLY.  NOT  TO  BE  I  SEO) 
(Producer  sign  here) 


Secretary 
(SEAL) 


AFFW  of  the  questions,  togctlur 
with    the    answers,    about    the 
^   new    organization,    inc    iiut.- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative, 
ae    «iven    here.       These    questions 
.1  «ome  meet  ngs  held  with 
Xrs';   dlXgTtes  /inter-State 

£U  and  should  help  greatly  in 
clarifying  many  points  that  will 
come  to  the  minds  of  producers. 

Will   Ihc    Inlcr-Stalc    take    care    of 
t  J  surplus     milk     under    th.s     neu, 

""it  -f planned  and  hoped  that  the 
In  er-State  will  dispose  o  the  sur- 
pT^s  milk  in  cases  where  the  dealers 
'^ay  not  want  to  handle  .t  or  may 
not   be   in   position   to  dispose  of   it 

'^'^^M%rm   .ill  the  surplus   ^e 

'"itf  will    depend    upon    market 

conditions.  '  V  "  '^^^ V^^'"  wdf  be 
most  cases  the  surplus  will  he 
separated  into  40  percent  cream  for 
wich  there  is  usually  a  good  marke 
or  by  storing  for  a  few  days  a  good 
market  can  be  found.  ,       .  ,i 

VVouU  such  a  method  overload  the 

cream  marlf^^^  i 

No  more  so  than  at  P-sent  and 
most    likely    not    as    much.       1  here 
would    be    no    more   cream    and    the 
Tooperative  would  avoid  any  n.ove 
Zt     might     ••break-      the     marke^ 
whereas  a  dealer  with  only  a  smal 
\ot  of  cream  and  no  way  to  handle 
It  m.ght  ••dump-   .t  on  the  market 
^'wniU^cZ- contract, ice  Xjaryland 
and     Delaware     members     the     same 
Tfatment  that  Hennsyhania  members 
,ct     regardless   of  any   order   that   the 
'control  hoard  mi.ht  put  ,nto  eject? 

With     a     large     s,gn-up     and     an 
effective    working    plan    that    should 

be  accomplished.  i>//, 

''    Will  the  smaller  dealers   ,n      h.la- 

dehhia  he  unlling  to  uork  uuth  the 
iZperatice  .hen  the  ne.  rr^^^^ 
marketing  ugrccmcnl  rs  made  cjfccive^ 
We  believe  most  of  tluMii  w  11.  A 
few  may  be  skeptical  at  first  but  as 
t\"  Tew  arrangements  work  toward 

a  better  stabilized   market  it   is  fel 
^blr  all    except     those     who     must 
depend     u  >on'    buying     below     the 
;„Trket  will  work  with  the  producer 

^"""Z  the  distributors  going  to  sign 
contracts  with  the  Cooperative  for  the 
milh  they  get  frorn  d.-> 

Not    necessarily.       I  hat    must    be 
decided    from    time    to    t'"^;^    f ^ J^^". 
cumstances  may  bring  uP^he  ^^^^ 
tion    as    to    the    need    tor    sucn 
contract. 


Will  there  be  voting  by  proxy  in  the 
new  Cooperative? 

M„  ..11  votine  will  be  by  the 
memT,ers  or  by  delegates  elected  by 
the  members  themselves. 

Will  there  by  voting  according  to 
amount  of  stock  held? 

It  will  be  one  man.  one  vote,  but 
as  each  member  will  be  allowed  to 
own  just  one  share  of  stock  it  w  1 1 
really  tc  by  stock  also  every 
member  owning  the  same  amount  ol 

stock.  ,  _A„., 

What  Will  happen  to  my  member- 
ship in  the  old  association.^ 

When    the    marketing    agreement 
for   the   new   Coo,>c-rative   is   signed 
an  application  for  cancellation  and 
Redemption     of     stock     in     the     ohJ 
association    will    be    signed    at    the 
same   time.      When    tus   agreemen 
.s  made  effective  it  will  cancel  active 
membership  in   the  o  d  association. 
Can  I  apply  the  value  of  my  stock 
in  the  old  association  on  the  slocti  m 
Ihc  new  cooperative? 

Yes        The  smallest  stock-holding 

in  the  old  Association  is  four-tenths 

share  with   par  value  of  on^  dollar 

This   can    he    used    to    pay    for   one 

share  of  stock  in  the  new  Coopera- 

^'"What  will  happen  to  stock- holdings 
larger  than  four-tenths  of  a  ^hare^nd 
^hich  are  worth  more  than  one  dollar^> 
The  difference  between  one  dollar 
and  the  par  value  of  the  stock  will 
i  e  held  in  a  reserve  fund  until  such 
time  as  the  old  organization  is  d.s- 
Xd    when    It   will   be    returned    to 

stockholders.  ^rnlrrl 

Will  the  new  organization  proica 
us  from  dealers  who  might  go  broke 
or  who  fail  to  pay  their  bills? 

The  Producers  marketing  agree- 
ment contains  a  clause  guaranteeing 
payment  for  all  milk  marketed 
through  the  cooperative. 

Wont  that  open  the  door  so  that 
producers  who  might  be  celling  to 
dealers  who  are  poor  pay  can  join 
just  to  be  sure  of  their  money? 

Ihe    producer's   marketing   agree- 
ment is  not  effective  until  approved 
by    the    Cooperat.ve    am     ten    days 
.^tice    given.       Natural  y    the    Co 
operatives  officers  would  investigate 
any     dealer     to     whom     producers 
applving    for    membership    sell    and 
would  not  approve  any  <^°n»'^^^\;' 
the  dealer   is   not  good   pav"^    unless 
arrangements  could  be  made     o  U 
sure  of   payments.       I  his   would      c 
necessary    in    order    to    protect    the 
membership  at  large. 

For  what  purpose  will  the  addition- 
al one  cent  commission  be  uscd.^ 


We  hope  to  do  a  lot  with  it.  We 
must  build  up  a  reserve  fund  so  we 
can  make  good  on  our  agreement    o 

„,.,,»     for     milk.         in 

guaraiiicc    puj-...' -  ,       , 

order  to  protect  ourselves    rom  bad 
debts  we  must  have  a  capable  credit 
manager.     It  is  planned  to  set  up  a 
statistical    department    so    that    we 
will     have    accurate    and    complete 
facts  to  use  in  arriving  at  fair  price 
schedules    and    in    connection    with 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  audit  the 
purchases  and  sales  of  m.  k  dealers^ 
Wouldnt    it    be    possible    to    have 
slate  people  do  that  auditing? 

It  would  not  be  as  satisfactory 
because  such  audits  would  not  give 
proper  or  complete  information  on 
milk  from  other  states  and  many 
important  pieces  of  information 
useful  in  developing  sound  price 
structures  and  buying  plans  would 
have  to  be  held  confidential. 

Would  the  cooperative  be  able  to 
Hive  out  this  information? 

Much  of  such  information  would 
have  to  be  kept  confidential  as  it 
applies  to  individual  Persons  or 
hrms.  Totals  or  averages  for  the 
Sre  market  could  be  made  public 

in  some  cases.  ,     i     / 

To  whom  shall  we  took  for  in- 
spections Will  they  be  more  uniform 
than  at  present:'  i     .        n 

This   IS  one  of   the   jobs   that   wil 
have  to  be  taken  up.    It  is  a  difficult 
"  I  lem  and  a  lot  of  different  inter- 
ests will  have  to  be  brought  together 

before   results  can  be  accomplished 
A  good  solid  organization  can  exert 
tremendous     influence     toward     the 
solution  of  this  problem. 

How  will  locals  be  organized  m  the 
new  Cooperative :>  , 

b  very  member  will  be  assigned 
to  a  local  which  may  have  its  own 
by-laws  and  elect  its  own  officers^ 
A  local  with  !■->  members  will  have 
one  delegate  and  may  elect  one  addi- 
tional delegate  for  each  additional 
75  members. 

What  will  the  delegates  do? 

The    delegates    will    rneet    within 

districts  and  transact  all  business  of 

Xe     district.         This     includes     the 

nomination  and  election  of  a  director 

whenever  the  term  of  the  director 
Tn  a  d.stnct  expires.  The  delegates 
also  meet  at  the  annual  meeting  ot 
the  Cooperative  or  at  special  meet- 
ings  to  transact  such  business  as 
may  come  before  such  n^eet.ngs  and 
to  instruct  and  advise  the  Board  of 

Directors.  .  , 

Can  the  members  vote  at  the  annual 

meeting  of  delegates.' 


(I'lrKHC   luin    lo   ('«1I«'    1''^ 
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The  4  Cs  of  Cooperation 

William  Dennis,  Pennsylvania  Stale  College 

rrm  cooperating  spirit.  wl,ich  °"  "^^  ""^^'^"''/""''ttr.ther 
I     dvnamic  to  drive  men  and  on  ti,.  otlier  bmds  them  together 

*  fn  aTommon  endeavor  has  four  characterist|cs.  th'  fo-  C  . 
c  »-^«      The  first  of  these  is  Comradeship.     Cooperation 

of  *=<>°P«'-»^»*\"'.  .^^f^^^U      It  is  a  shoulder  to  shoulder  affair, 
is  not  an  individual  maiier.     n.  lo  « 

Comradeship  can  develop  only  through  acquaintance,  -j"  ^yj^^e 
growth  of  sympathetic  understanding  among  persons,  "^o  thus 
HZrr^,  aware  of  the  other  fellow's  needs  and  problems.  There- 
L7e"«t  together  frequently;  study  your  problems  together  play 
toge'tretbu'td  together  and  as  far  as  possible  worsh.p  together. 

rr-HE  second  characteristic  is  Conciliation^   *"':, "."Thel'.wo  ' 
T  himself  he  has  a  hard  enough  time  to  make  '/^XX T' 
*    people  come  together  they  may  w.th  some  •|''fi^"''^»«"''    ; 

•  „„,  Z  easv  to  get  20  people  to  agree;  and  when  20,000  people 
come  into  one  organizatfon.  the  possibility  of  all  thinkmg  al.ke  j 
orTaving  the  same  ideas  is  beyond  human  -hievement.    We  can 
not  get  .1°"8  "<  "  cooperative  association  without  a  sp.r.t  of  g.ve- 
and-take. 

THE  third  factor  in  the  cooperating  spirit  is  Confidence      Unless 
we  have  that  faith  as  a  part  of  this  cooperating  sp.rUwe^are 
never  going  to  have  a  real  cooperative  association.     We  must 
have  faith    f^h  in  ourselves,  in  the  finer  possibilities  within  us; 
fa-th  that  we%an  hold  on;  faith  that  we  -n  carry  on;  and  mo^e 
fLn  all  this    we  must  have  faith  in  our  fellow  men.     For  it  we 
an^no't'd:  U'trgether,  we  can  never  do  it  by  working  a  one^     F.- 
nallv  this  cooperating  spirit  can  never  be  permanent  nor  lasting 
To'r'^vital  un  Js  ^f^^^J^^^^J^^tJ^^Z:^^:^  \ 
'bimToTcTar^cUr  o'n'rhic'h  rth':  last  analysis  all  cooperating  , 
,^rU  U  founded,     it  is  not  founded  on  the  number  o    cows,  or 
:;^  aly  pL  for  distribution  of  surplus,  or  on  contracts;  .t  .s  found-  ^ 
ed  on  character.  j 

THE  fourth  phase  of  this  cooperative  spirit,  the  last  C  in  the  I 
cooperative    square,    is   Consecration.      To    establish    securely 
tru^  cooperation  demands  the  persistent  and  self  --•«-"« 
devotion  of  n^en  and  women  who  vision  its  Pos-b.lit.es.     We  need 
in   our  cooperative   associations  women   like   Madame  Curie  who 
lave  all  her  energies  and  finally  her  life  to  the  study  of  radium 
fn  ord       to  htlp  mankind;  men  like  Steenbock  of  Wisconsin    who 
refused  $2,000,000  for  a  vitamine  discovery  and  turned  it  over  to 
research      or    the    welfare    of    humanity;    men    like    Grenfel     of 
Labrador  and  Kagawa  of  Japan.     Only  by  the  consecration  of  our 
Urn"  our  energies   and   our   intelligence   can   cooperation   prevail 
among  the  farmers  of  America. 

OMRADESHIP.  Conciliation.  Confidence,   and  Consecration 
these  are  the  fundamentals  of  cooperation. 


AMONG     NEIGHBORS 

Cooperatioes  in  Virginia  gain  in  prestige 
Ninetu-six  of  them,  with  memberships  loalmg 
19  697  sold  in  excess  of  10  million  Jollars 
worth  of  farm  products  in  I9i4  During  the 
same  near  cooperative  purchases  of  farm  sup- 
plTcs  reached  the  value  of  $^^0000^  "  ') 
estimated  that  approximately  50  thousand 
Virginia  farmers  tui/  part  or  all  oj  then 
supplies  cooperatively 


l-orest  Products.  Inc  is  a  ricwl»  formed 
cooperative  marketing  association  for  handling 
Christmas  trees  and  evergreen  products  Jor 
New  Hampshire  ,  , 

The  Coos  Countw  larm  Bureau,  through 
its  cooperative  Christmas  tree  marketing  asso 
ciation  has  shipped  to  New  >  ork  ""d  Long 
Island  poirUs  J  5  carloads  of  trees  in  the  past 
six  years.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  WU 
thousand  trees  have  been  sold  by  this  group 


Formation  of  the  Oklahoma  Cooperative 
Vegetable  Growers'  Exchange  was  announced 
early  in  the  year  . . 

Offices  and  warehouses  will  be  maintaineil 
at  Muskogee,  and  the  association  in  addition 
to  selling  truck  crops,  nuts  and  fruits  will 
handle  farm  supplies  used  in  their  production 


fear  growers  in  the  Placerville  (California) 
urea  have  found  a  new  use  for  their  cooperative 
association     that    of    a    depository   for    their 

money  .  .  i     ji 

With  banks  in  the  vicinity  paying  onty  li 
percent  on  savings,  and  with  borrowing  of  live 
association  costing  five  percent,  farmers  who 
have  not  needed  all  their  returns  on  last 
summers  sales  have  left  their  money  with  the 
organization  for  its  use  and  both  the  mem 
bers  and  the  association  have  benefited 

The   Placerville   Fruit    Growers     Associa- 
\    lion,    which    inaugurated    this    new   type    of 
\    service,  has  recently  acquired  a  $150,000  pre 
cooling  and  storage  plant 


Completing  its  15th  year  of  handhng. 
Oregon.  Washington.  Idaho.  California  and 
Nevada  wools,  the  Pacific  Wool  Growers  made 
final  payments  on  a  clip  that  is  reported  to 
have  netted  members  substantially  higher 
prices  than  those  averaged  by  other  growers 
Approximately  $U5.000  was  distributed  in 
the  final  check* 


c 


Winter,  Poor  Winter 

Winter,  poor  Winter. 

Oh.  YOU  will  never  see 
The  Spring  time. 
With  leaves  on  every  tree. 
Winter,  poor  Winter. 
Oh.  YOU  may  never  hear 
The  birds  shout  as  the  buds  sprout 
In  springtime  of  the  year 
1     Winter,  poor  Winter. 
Oh.  life's  unfair  to  you: 
No  wonder,  in  thunder 
Of  sobs  you  call   "Adieu!" 

From  "The  WheatslicaC. 
publislietl  by  the  (linslish) 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Society. 
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Many  Children 
Drink  Too  Little  Milk 

By  Lettie  Qay 

Reprinted  in  Part  From  "Parents  Magazine" 

A  report  from  the  U.  S.  Department  ol  Agriculture  shows 
that  there  is  widespread  underconsumption  of  milk.  lo  be 
lo^cific  the  average  person  included  m  a  recent  survey  gets 
aCt  one  half  pin?  of  m.lk  daily.  This  .s  approximately  orje- 
?ourth  the  amount  of  m.lk.  one  quart  daily,  which  .s  usually 
recommended  for  growmg  children. 

The  nutritional  importance  of  m.lk  canno  '^  "vcr 
cmohasized.  Milk  provides,  the  proteins  essential  n  the 
Sng  of  young  children;  milk  offers  a  good  supply  of  phos- 
pho;us' to  the  body;  and  m.lk  .s  the  most  valuable  food  source 

°^  'In^s'^ow  believed  by  certain  doctors  and  research  workers 
that  tV:  calcium  of  milk,  which  .s  so  F-c-s  -d  necessary 
for   bu.lding  strong   bones   and    for   general    bod.ly 
best  absorbed  when  m.lk  is  taken  at  meal  t.me. 

The  mother  whose  interest  aivl  ihi.f 
occupation  is  to  provide  Koo.l  wht.leso.n.- 
food  for  an  energetic  and  physu  ..liy  norm  .1 
family   of    children    m.t;ht    well    keep   tJ.csi-  - 

pomts  in  mmd  when  .she  plan.s  her  n.enus  « 

Many  women  have  found  it  h.ii.lul  to  cook 
milk  into  fcHxls  so  that  its  presence  .»  not 
noticed  by  the  non-m.lk  dr.nkers  m  the 
group  I  lere  would  seem  to  l>e  an  addition  .1 
reason  for  loadm^  the  meal  w.th  m.lk  so 
that  each  person  is  certain  to  get  his  lull 
(luota  of  one  (luart  a  flay 

Cheese.  bemK  made  fro...  m.lk.  is  o 
course  a  valuable  snhsl.tute  for  a  part  ol 
the  required  nnik.  but  .1  is  n...  Pr;>cl.<-«  «> 
use  cheese  wholly  m  place  of  milk  )ne^ 
quarter  pound  of  che<se  supplies  (he  »KKly 
with  approximately  the  same  amount  ol 
calcium  as  one  quart  of  milk 

Milk  can  Ik;  easily  cooked  into  cereals^ 
Simply  use  milk  instead  of  water  .^.n<l 
follow  the  directions  on  the  pack;u?e  t's^ 
a  double  boiler  to  prevent  |>ossible  score. 
Serve  vegetables  in  a  white  s  lUce  to 
milk    to   the   diet;    make   cream    soups 


he 
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rO  £ASi  TH£  DA/ir 
GR/HfD  -  - 

DRINK  MILK! 


This  poster  i.  one  of  a  serie.  developed  for  the  Da  ry 
Coundl  and  being  placed  each  week  m  "ctor.e. 
and  busine..  office.,  a.  part  of  the  Council  s  edu- 
cational campaign  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
milk  in  the  Philadelphia  market.  _ 


The  Most  Important  Crop 

The  Cooperative  Community  Qat\\ers   Its 

Children  Together  and  They  Talk  of  Tigers  and  Butter 

t^rril  take  thatliometo  HluckM^for  ^^rtocooku^th^ 


said 


When  Black  Mumbo  saw  the  melted  BUI  I  /-K.  w /u^iy 
she.  'we'll  all  have  pancakes  for  supper! 


inf? 

add    miiK    lo   mc   n.c    -^    - 

instead  of  clear  broths;  casserole  dishes 
can  be  achieve<l  in  which  almost  a  quart 
of  milk  is  used;  cheese  soufHe  is  U.ad.d  with 
milk;  rice,  bread  and  other  cereal  puMmys 
can  conceal  a  large  quantity  of  milk 

A  slice  of  ham  can  l>e  baked  appcti/in'^lv 
in  milk  and  che.p  cuts  of  met  .  ^.n  l.e 
stewed  in  milk  This  dish  is  equally  good 
made  with  breast  or  shoulder  o(  veal 

Cream  Lamb  Roast 

2  lb    breast  of  lamb      Hay  leaf 

cut  in   1  in    cuIms      I  f|t    milk 
I- lour,  seasonetl  Kice.c(K>ked  and  turiv 

with  salt  c<l  '"t"  »/'"«  T'"''* 

Cut  awav  unnecessiry  bits  ot  lat  Irom 
lamb  Dip  "pieces  in  seasoned  Hour  as  yo.i 
do  for  making  friecl  chicken  Mrown  m 
hot  fat  So  much  fat  ctK>ks  from  the  me.it 
that  it  is  then  necess.ry  to  tK>ur  off  about 
half  of  the  fat  in  the  pan  Pour  the  m.lk 
over  the  meat  in  the  pan.  add  bay  le:.l  an  I 
more  s^lt  .f  necess.ry  Simmer  over  a  very 
low  flame,  or  put  into  a  slow  oven,  to  cook 
slowly  for  about  one  hour  Use  as  tl.e 
filling  for  a  ring  mold  ol  rice  (.arn.sh  w.tl. 
peas  or  with  whole  baked  carrots. 

Baked  Potatoes  with  Cheese  and  Bacon 

Select  smooth,  evenly  shaped  potatoes 
Remove  the  centers  lengthwise  with  an 
apple  corner  Take  a  piece  ol  cheese,  any 
kind  you  like,  and  with  the  same  corer  cut 
out  cylinders  and  insert  one  .n  each  pot  .to 
hollow  Put  the  potatoes  m  a  baking  d.sl. 
with   a   strip  of   bacon   across  each    potato. 


he.  'we'll  all  have  pancakes  /'"' /"'Pf''^^  .  ,„^^^  ^^j  ^^tter    and  she  made  a  huge  plate 


I  ."s    If    urit/    t*.v»i»'».'     ••' —    — 

A.  I   thus  read  the  story  of  Little  Black  Sambo  to  the  group  of  pre- 
big  gold  dollar.         ^__ 


A.hl  half  a  cup  of  milk  in  the  pan  and  baste 
the  sides  of  the  potatoes  with  it  Hake  in  a 
moderate  oven  i^O  degrees  until  the 
pot.itoes  are  tender. 

Baked  Onions  in  Milk 
6  large  yellow  cmions        2  c    niilk 
I  U  lb   yellow  cheese  'A  c    bread  crumbs 

1  tsp.  salt  2  tbsp    butter 

C  ook  the  whole  onions  in  gently  bo.hng 
water  until  partly  cooked,  about    10  or   1/ 
minutes       Remove  centers   to   make   sma 
cavities  .n  the  onions     liil  these  holes  with 
grated     or     choppe<l     cheese  Chop     the 

centers  of  the  onions,  mix  with  bread 
crumbs  and  spread  m  the  bottom  o  a 
l,.ntere<J     casserole  Arrange     the     I.He^l 

..nions  on  this  bed.  po.ir  m.lk  around  them, 
,lot  tops  w.th  butter  and  spr.nkle  w.th  salt^ 
Hake.  covere<l.  m  a  moderate  oven  i^D 
degrees     lor  about  40  minutes 


1  had  hoped  to  arouse  a  butter  con- 
8ciousne.ss-  and  I  was  richly  rewarded,  or 
,n  a  few  minutes  I  could  have  written  he 
butter  history  of  every  family  represented 
in  that  group  The  heart-breakmg  part  ol 
the  story  came  when  one  thin,  un'ler- 
nourished-looking  little  fellow  sad.  My 
daddy  buys  some  other  stuff  from  the  store 
and  my  mother  puts  some  color  in  it.  but 
It  doesn't  taste  as  good  as  butter. 

I  had  long  since  told  them  the  story  ot 
milk",  and  suggested  that  they  ask  their 
daddies  to  keep  out  a  <)uart  a  day  for  each 
of  them,  and  ask  their  mothers  to  make 
more  ice  cream  I  knew  from  t^e'r  own 
reixjrts,  as  well  as  from  the  stories  that  had 
come  back  to  me  from  parents,  that  the  rnilk 
pitcher  was  lieing  g.yen  its  proper  place 
"by  iK)pular  request.  ....  t 

So  now.  I  told  the  children     the  st.,ry  of 
butter",  and  gave  them  copies  of  the  story 
(Please  turn  to  p«ge  1 3) 
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By-Laws  of  the 

Inter-State  MUk  Producers'   Cooperative 

„,     ,       r^_.    „l„..«l   Board  of       »«..-.-'    -,-...„,.        F, 


Article  I 

Purpose  and  Place  of  Busine.. 

,       ThTpurpce  for  wh.ch  this  Coopera- 
1.      ine  P"  i~    .      u„y  nif  and  selling  of 
tive  is  fo^'V*^  !^  *7.  »nd  agricultural  sup- 
agricultural  P'f^^'^^'X  the  provisions  of 
pLs  in  accordance  X^'»y5S/,929.    P     L. 

the  Act  -pp^^^LSiy  j«''y  P'*^""V' 

885.  as  amended.  «'Pf '^'Jij^    to    do    each 

and    .n    c°'?"'=^»'°"  ^'[y  and  desirable  to 
and  everything  nece««'y  -      ^^^^  ,^ 

fully  anl«=<^*^*'^^l^  "a,^,ation8  are  per- 
l^Ut^eS'^VSTorS    u^er    the    laws    of 

^r"^H:';nncipa1p.;;«^j;;Wn^ 
Cooperatwe  ..J  PH  1^^^^^^^^^^^^^  tabUsh 

ma.    T^*^*  'r'*'^.   '  ^ces   places  of  business. 

Article  11 
Membership 

or  dairy  products,  act  ve^y  e  K  ^^  ^.^^ 

in  the  territory  "f^j^Jj^,' by  subscribing 
n»ay  become  a  »  o^kho^^^  by^^^    ^^ 
for    one    share    of    ';°";T  „{  $|  00  and  by 
Cooperative  of  "  P-  ^^^"J  agreement  with 
entering  '"»«  ."   ""Yn    tTe    form    prescribed 
the    Cooperative.    "» J   '^j^;,  ^,,k.  cream  or 
thereby.  "B^'f'^*^  'through  the  Coopera- 
dairy  P^°*l"=*'.  ^^ij'     ,ha  f own  more  than 
tive      No  "t'f^''*^*'''*"  ".t^k        No  sale   or 
one  share  of   ^^o^Ti^'^alid  without  the 
transfer  of  '"°^*' ^f  the  C^perat.ve      Such 
^„tten  consent  o    the      ^V^^^  ^^^  „ 

consent  shall  t>e  witnn  feting   dairy 

not  actively  engaged  ^n  m  ^^  ^^^^^ 
products  »»^. '""y  7,d"";  Directors  shall 
T^'T  Tf  ':  C^^radve  withholds  its 
direct.  U  t»^e  „!„  the  Cooperatvie  shall 
^Xm  "uc'h^'tol-  at  par  plus  accrued 
^'^tz      The   Cooperative   .haU^l^ave 

*^'  r'i°"  rstolT,old  r  at  the  par  value 
.lock  of  any  «»o^";'\  a.v.dends,  if  at  any 
thereof,   plus  .""^"^J^e  (12)  consecutive 

»'•"' 1"'  "^  Td'^^t^WhoWer  ha.  faiW  to 
months     said     »^°^  ^r    through    the 

market  dairy  P^°^";^*J°  and  repurchase 
Cooperative    or  to  r^eem  ^^ 

'^r  '^trif  whenever  the  producer  s 
value     thereoi,     «  u^tween     the    sud 

marketing     "^^^e   Cc^^r-*'-^   "''*"   ^'~ 

ITS."  ol  "!""'"»''''''■' ••~^- 

Its  order  all  miiK  a  ^^   ^^^h 

him.  except  '"^'^^VTm  fo  home  consump- 
stockholder  may  reta  n^  stockholder  shall 
tion.  providing  that  •'J'^  j,^  fi„t   and 

,.ve  written   notice  ^etw^^^^^^^    ^^ 

the  fifteenth  J«y»  "^^j  f,om  this  obliga- 
withdraw  and  be  relj^        ^^^^^^^  ^„  ^j,^ 

Sdr;  oftpnl  n«i  ioUowing  such  notice. 

Article  lH 
TU-ir  Powers  and  Election 

wTt      Tr/lT-essof  the  Coopera^ 
Section  1        I  "«=  J       conducted    and 

♦-'     '^';  u'^a'Brrd  of  D-ctors  of  not 
controlled  by  a    Boara  ^ers. 

more  than  twenty-seven  (Z/)^.^^^^^^^  ^ 

.^'"T      Articles   of    Incorporation    shal 
^oirof[':r.the..rstannuaWneet.ngof 


delegate.  Of  .he  first  elected J-r^  ^* 
Dir^^tors.  one-third,  or  as  "««•;  «»  -n^^^  „, 
shall  be  elected  for  one  y^ar.onejh^^ 

as  near  as  may  he- ?'*^''  ,  „„.  „,  may  be. 
years,  and  one-third  or  »»  "^"^^-'',,^"^eafter. 
shall  be  elected  for  three  year«^    Hie  ^^    ^^^ 

one-third,   ^u""   "•=:;.   "fpTrectors  shall  be 

members  of  the  Board  of  l^'^ec^     Directors 

elected   yearly.      The   Board  o 

shall    so    re«"late     h      term.^of^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

including  the  terms  o'  »  .  ^^^ 

that  may  be  a"t»^orized    f^om  time 

as  to  make  effective  this^pnncPj-^^     ^^     ^ 

.  ^"°\  11  S«m  at  The  annual  meeting 
director  shall  begin  at  me  n^eeting 

of  delegates  following  the  d.stnc  ^^^ 

of  delegates  at  >«'»'"^*',  ^^'^^^j*  ^ict  has  been 
term  of  a  director  ^hose  district  h 
eliminated  shall  expire  at  the  next 

meeting  of/<='X'?wTo    Directors  shall 
Section  4.     The  "oarU  oi 

meet   annually  withm     «="     ' "^^^  and    at 

the   annual    meeting   of   delegates 

least  f^ve  (5)  other  time,  each  ye-^^^^^,^^ 

times  and  Pl»«=e       ,K.    PrMident        At    its 

committee   or    ^y    ^J*  f^^^J'^ther   times 

annual   --^'^^^^"i;'  .^  shall    elect    by 

as    may    be    "^e~"^;^-.  President.   Secre- 

ballot   a    P-»''l^";„/^:,et:^y.T^^^^ 

tary.    7'easurer    (or    Sec  eU^y  ^^^ 

Only  the  President  and  ^'^^  p.^^tors 

be  members  of  the  Board  o    ^^  ^,.y 

shall  constitute  a  quorum  receive 

Section  7      The    d-e-J^,".  •*>;Ji,,;:d  by 
such  compensation  as  shall  be  re^lv«l    ^y 

them    -d    "PP^^rn*^    X  director 'shall  be 
any  annual  "\eet'"K      ',.     cooperative. 

u     k,«^   on   the   number  of   stock- 

tions:      A  district   r  stockholders 

t';S'nl'i:'o^-s"tnct  and  no  dstr.t 

"°^^nXti^"hmrtreSgSrlt. 

another,  and  »tock».olders  U  ^^^^ 

""l  ^Tl  '"to'exercTse  th.s^Swer  in  order  to 
the  duty  to  exerc^  tn     po^.^  ^^^_^,^ 

'°sSn  Inhere  shall.be  as  many 
dir^attr  as  there  are  districts,  and  each 
?"f  tdeTegaTef  chosen  for  that 
tX^   V    ^-eroldc.    .cetings   as- 


I,   J    ;„    .U.   .-veral    locals   within    tSe 
setii^i— '    —  ,.  ■        .  Farh    local    snail    "e 

basis:         '  or     me  ,      s-lected. 

stockholders,  one  delegate  shaU  be  s^   ^^ 

and  thereafter  [or  each  adJ'lionJ 

f^ve  (75)  stockholders  m  the    oca'       ^^^  ^^ 

Stetfrir:-ktldlsaLi.nedto 

that  local  receiving  a  ma- 

Section  \l        ine  V^  delezates  of   the 

of   any  dispute   as   »°   '^^^  ^,";'°Boar.l     of 

Section  1  y    ^"y,  by   two-thirds 

noLerdaherrinyrAirst  given  as  required 

'^iuon  .4      The   Board   of    Directors    IS 
authorized   and  e-PO-red   »«  ^^^^^ 
and   regulations   to  carry 
of  this  Article  effectively. 

Articlf.  IV 
Stockholders'  Meetings 

Section  1       Meetings  of  st  .ckhol   ers  shal 
->eciio"  ,       -pvcral    locals    at 

be   held   «""'->  y.r^^^but  not  necessarily 

^u  .Kail  be  given  by  such  Secretary 

Section  V  ,''P^  ,,  1  ,  ^-^  lime  bv  the 
holders  may  be  ">'«^  f'.^^'^oVThe  B,..rJ 
President  or  upon  ;e»-l"fon  o.  ^,^^ 

of    Directors,    or    sha"       ^jj^^j^^s.^n^d   by 

President   "P""  .^/^^^'^"of '  ."he    stockholders. 

''=".  ''rn'he  held  at  such  times  and  places 
and  shall  be  held  at  5  Presi  lent. 

as    the    B..ard    o     D'J^^*"^ ,,,  business  an  1 
respectively.  »h. 11  "^"f^l    ^  ^  j  meet.n; 

the  time  »"'«  P'^'^'!,"*  "tteThereof.  wh.ch 
shall  be  s.  a.d  in  ^''^  ""''ce  t  le  ^^^^^ 

shall  be  given   a.   least  live  PJ        y 

such  meeting  ^^^_^^    „,     .t^k 

hoKtei  pet  cent  (.0%) -hall  cons.itute 

a  quorum  ^,^„,   of    »t;>ck- 

hoKr-UllJeU'-''-^^  -'-'''-''•*=' 
shall  have  one  vote  only^    voting    s'.all    l>e 

n^T  but     if     the    Board    of     Directors 
allowed,    but    n     ^'  ^  ,j.  by 

.,,.11  <!•«■"  ■•»i"r''ii;M„.;.'..n  .nl  ,n 

Section  /       Any    /^ei  .^ 

motion  may  »-  '^^.-^^'ity  "he  Board  of 
holders  at  lo">  '7'=**','lf  or  ulK.n  p..iti'.n 
Directors,  the  delegates,  or  "»•*"'»  .,,vs,'^ 
of  two  hundred  (200)  or  ten  per  cent  (10,o) 
of  the  stockholder^,  of  Director,  shall 

Section  8.      ' '";  "     ,^^  ,^\^^  ^nd  re^ula 

Articlf.  V 
The  Meeting  of  Delegates 


posed     of     delegates    chos.n     annually     Ivy 
iTockholders    in    the   -"vera      oc^sn    .    e 

tx::;sc;::^:"nr±foMh:^:;;:Lof 
iJ:::!;:^'d^!:^rs  shaii  ^iso^.--'  ^^"- 

trraf  lel;:^  :h.rx£t;i ;:; 

iTl   n«."be";nt.tl^l   to  vote  except   wh.. 

""^l.^iot;'"'sr>ecial  meetings  of  .h-  dele- 
^ettiont         I  President    or 

Fioard  of  Directors  or  President,  respective 

'^Section  5       Notice   of    annual    or   special 

.l,»ll    be   Biven    to    the    delegates. 

"tf  r"b'y  ma     o'T.n  .he  official  publication 

oMhe  cL^rative.  at  least  seven  days  prior 

'"w^f'The  delegates  shall  have  the 
power7o  ac.  on  any  matter  coming  before 

^.nr.i-^ft-— "- 
~r^^-e;«t--;a-  wh. 

Co^t>era..ve    under    .he    terms    of    all    pro- 
duTeTs-     markc.ing     agreemen.s     wi.h     the 

IkI.  ~,licics  ^nd  practices  to  l>e  adopte<l  by 
Ihe    Board    "  Directors    in    the    respective 

«*'•»'""  AK..C..F  VI 

Duties  of  Directors 
Section  I       1  he  Board  of  Directors  shal 
L  L!.npral    supervision    and    control    of 

1         .     .1,-  f'oonerative.  and  shall  make  an 
?-^^,'...vT°o".lc<l   .1...    >hc  .con.  of 

!.'"'"*    ""iuTts    si  d     to    or     through     the 

dairy    P  "f^'^^'rhry  -hall  have  installed  an 

Cooperative.      '  "^^    ,  ,  ,    ,ball  be  adetjuate 

rX" V^fufrCents^oi  thrbusiness.  and  it 

shall  be7he""ty  to  require  proper  record, 

!     kL  Weot  of  all  business  transactions 

^&tmn  2        The  Board  of  Directors  shall 

.    tTr^wer  to  borrow  money  necessary  to 

have  power  lo  ^.ons.  and  to  issue 

l"t.:^:;t;■.,:.t.o°o•.'i:.^w•£.o^>.. 

"•CSn";"  tL  li-"i  »'  "'"I'""  •'It," 
''e^  .        .„r,lnv  or  to  au.horizc  the 

have  P«--  'ofTm  nigr  "nd  ,uch  other 
emp loymen,   of  a   m.m  g       ^^  ^    necessary. 

employees    as   '"'y    "V,„„n     The  manager 
and  to  fix  their  compenstion^^^^'^    ^^^    ^^^ 

shall    have   <^^'»Xr    the    d  r"  ion    of     the 
S^nUTot^:  director  shall  serve 

"'.SoT;      The  Board  of^Dnjectors^^^^^^ 
require  the  manager    and  al^ot^er  ^^^ 

r"";at-v"e  :::t''iZo^^  «-  ^\^ 

S^XXnvtf  I.,  fun^^i.  to  K.VC  adequa.e 


Better  Milk,  Higher  Prices  at  Lower  Cost 

....•*!.    *U:^    NFW  "^f*.  __   n.„   <:#„,a»e  Cabinet! 
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tyifh  f/»is  NEW 
COOLING 
COIL 


New  WiUon 

Rapid-Cooler 

Agitator 


Open  vUw  of  Wil.on  Cabinet  .bow- 
ing Verli-Coil  installation 

NrW     Wilson     ••Ver.i-Coil" 
,ns.alle<l  in  .he  back  of  cab 
inc..     gives    more     room,     cool 
milk      fas.er     and     rnore     thor 
oughly     than  any  other    coil  on 
market.        Unlike    old-fashioned 
horizontal  coils,  the  revolutionary     Ver.i^ 
Coil"    bv  it,  special  construction,  induces 
water'    c^rculat'ion.    cools    all     the    water 
more  evenly,  saves  you  time  and  money^ 
Can  be  installed  in  any  cabmet  and  can 
be  used  with  any  compressor  unit_    Wrue 
^ay  for  all  the  facts  and  also  find  out 
I^ti't  the  sensational  new  Wilson     RaiMd^ 
Cooler   Agitator"    which   coo  s   "^  '^^   *^om 
9}  to  50  degrees  in  45  minutes  at  but   lo 
an  hour. 


Hert't  why  mote  Dairymen  Buy 
Wilion  Dry  Storage  CabinetM 

V.vs      l.le.llorl.rme-sw..h,ni...,u-"t 

r  'itVnTc:.    «lop.n,    «.M,    .n    l.o..o,„ 

H,le»  ol  rentr.l  water  .on.aM.rr  krr  > 
^cem  constant  an.l  full  coMt.c.  w.tl. 
,Mel  ..(  water  ontamer.  I  ull  cooUni. 
power  ot  ice  IS  utilized 
3  I'.lente.!  removable  central  water 
r;.nta,ner  enable,  cabinet  to  >- h-<«- 

f  ...-M      u<.ln      ice      Oi 

to     wel     t.i..i«n>     •■•.      -  ,  „,,1U 

mechanical     refrigeration,     when  milk 
prrxliiction  inrreaiies. 

4        Best    constructed   cabinet    on  m»' 

Wet       Insulate.!    throURlioul   with  Ury 
/,/„••        l*sl       insulant       Wriown       ac- 

•Positive  Pre.sure  last  ->"l  Breaker 
Sirip  insure  an  tight  ever 
5  Only  cabinet  you  can  use  l..r  i^'iv 
Sl.ir.Ke  Wet  Storage,  or  M'^^hanical 
■KVfr"ge;.t.on  without  costly  changes. 
Write  lor  information 


Interior  view  of  WiUon  Dry  Storage  Cabinet 
"hour.  /.„.„„.       WriJe  ^or  propo«i<ion. 


WILSON  CABINET  CORP.  116  Main  St.,  Smyrna.  Del. 

SEED  OATS 

SenSat  on  7."  |,„.    ,,.,1    w|,war.l    1-t    arr.    ar.-    fr.s|„>.,it 
'       '    . J..>„Lit,<r  4l>  44    hi.   IHT  iiifasurisl 


bonds      Such   lK>nds  shall    Ix.-  f"'"'";-:;^  ^>' 

^-Kft'he  l^ralrof  Drto^s.^rn'd  r 

^r  r^er'i^ftaK;:  paid  by  the  Cooperative- 
Section  5  A.  least  once  in  each  year 
th^Board  of  Directors  »»^f  .--^  ^ 
Services  of  a  competent  and  'J'»'"'e''=»;r^ 
Tert  fie<l  public  auditor  or  accountant,  who 
shall  make  a  careful  audit  of  the  lx>oks  and 
shall  ma».  CooiJerative  and  render  a 

rU  :»eti  ind  liabilities  of  the  Ccx>pe-.|ve  j 
(2)  an  operatmg  statement  fo  tjae Jisca^ 
Uiod  -der^-'-  :fi'h:'cor^m°<:^.tt 
T'^^l^  iurmg  the'penod:  (5)  a  statement 
of  aU  ex^n  es'for  th^^  period  under  review^ 
ictio^e      The  Board  of  Directors  shal 

ha^thT  power  to  -PP-e  and  car^y  out 

'""^  '"''^'h'"':tr?>s:: '  ^tUtLid'TrrTn 

rry^aj  advan'^lge:^-  to  the  Cooperative 

£;^:,^^s;;:.^nfth:=^ 

the  fS  of  the  Cooperative  and  the    or". 
«      llrU.    and    the    person    or    persons    by 

-rt-s-'l^gmnt  s'^h^'n^t  andThe  form 

'^'Cuon  8"'"rhe  Board  of  Directors  shall. 

wlSetl?e  circumstances  warrant,  have  the 

ruthory  to  permit  stockholders  to  d.spos. 
authoriiy  I     I  ^j   ^j^^i^   ^,|,j      nd 

cea^mTn  a  manner  other  than  that  provided 
f;r.n  ihe  producers  marketing  agreement. 


Article  VII 
Executive  Comnriittee 

Section  I.     The  Board  of  Directors  shal 
Decuou  executive  committee  ot 

elect   annually    an   executive 
!even  (7)  directors,  one  of  whom  »hall   be 
?^e    President    of    .he    Ccx.perative         I  he 
Ixecut"  committee  shall  organize  as  soon 
as  feSe  "fter   their  election,   appom.m^ 


OCIIMIIIU"  7..)    Ml.    iili'l    11  )»«;irti     i' '     —  ■       , 

THEO    BURT  *  SONS  B«.  »l  MF.l-ROSK.  OHIO 

a  chairman  The  President  ol  .!.e  Coopera- 
tive shall  not  serve  as  clMirmun  of  the 
executive      committee  The      executive 

commit.ee  may  meet  at  st  .ted  «""'»•  70" 
call  by   the  chairman      Upon  ref|uesl   from 
two  or  more  members  of  the  commi.tee  .he 
chairman   shall  call  a   meeting  of  the  com^ 
mittee       During   the   interval   between   the 
mitmgs  of   the   Board   of    Directors,    .hey 
S  advise  with  and  aid  the  ofTuers  c.f  .he 
Cooperative   m    all    matters   concerning    i.s 
in.erests  and  the  management  of  ils  business^ 
To  the  extent  provided  in  any  resolution  ol 
the  Board  of  Directors,  the  executive  corn 
mittee  shall  have  and  exercise  the  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  management 
of  .he  business  of  the  CoojH^ra.ive.    Vacan- 
cies  in    the   membership  of    the  committee 
shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  a 
regular    meeting    or    at    a    s(.eci  .1    mee.ing 
called  for  .ha.  purpose 

Section  2       Theexecu.ivecommit.t'fsfiall 
keep  regular  minu.cs  of  i.s  proceeclinKS  and 
re^r.  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
Articlf.  VIII 
Duties  of  Officers 
Section  I        The  President  shall   (1)   pre- 
side   over    all    meetings    of    .he    delegates 
(except    when    they    meet    in    districts   and 
locals)  »nd  ot   .he  Board  o     D.rec.ors.   (2) 
rail    special    meetings    of    the    (  tK,,)era.ive 
and  of  .he  EJoard  of  Directors.  {'>)  perform 
all    ac.s   and   du.ies   usually    rjerformed    l.y 
an  execu.ive  and  presiding  officer,  and  (4) 
sign    all    stock    cer.ilica.ts   and    such   o.her 
papers   of    .he   C  ooperative    as    he    may    l>e 
authoru«l  or  directed  to  si.ii  by  the  Hoard 
of      Directors,      provided,      .he      Boar.f      «il 
Direc.ors    may    authorize    any     person    or 
■arsons  .0  sign  any  or  all  checks,  contracts 
and  o.her  ins.rumen.s  in  wri.inK  on  bel.alt 
of    the   CcK>|jerative        The   President    shall 
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NATIONAL 
CHICK   FARM 


CHICKS  of  PROVEN  QUALITY 

^•-?Se.'.."'J.'J.r/«RM    SLrt.  I.  MIFFLINTOWN.  PA. 

jTFAT  DiLATORSi 

The  only  «./'  <*'/-"<'''•"'"•    f" 
l«r«e  or  »m«U  tetti,  do  not  over- 
strluh  or  tear.    Dr.  N.yjor  ditators 
:7.. terilixed,  medicated  »..ur..ed 
with  he.Um  o.ntment^   Th«y  c«rry 
the  med  cation   INTO   te«t   c«n»  , 
keep  teat  OPEN  while  t.«ues  heal. 
Safe   and   dependable   for   Spider. 
Uab     Teats.     Cut     and     Bruised 
Teats.   Obstnictions.     Accept   only 
genuine  Dr.  Naylor  dilators. 
LARGE  PKG.  (48  Dilators)     $1.00 
TWALPKG.    (18  Dilators)         ^50 
*»k  dealer  or  write  for  folder  of  other  Dr. 
_       N^aylor  Dependable  Veterinary  ProducU. 

H.  W.  M AYI-OH  CO.       MORRIS.  N.  Y. 


This 


f  R[[  folder' 

may  save  your 

LIFE... 


>=^ 


^V 


,«^' 


'X' 


perform  such  "«'<"  d"!'"  "'."if  ^  "'" 
Lr.bed  by  tl>e  IWd  "\^'"^''Z%i,s ^M^y 
Sertion  2         n   t  >e  absence  or   ^"""""f, 

perform   tbe  dut.es  o     t be    '-"  -'^i.^l^, 

vded.     bowever      »>?»      'V,he  Pres.dent. 
rcsiKnalion.  or  distbiUty  ol   i"^  '  ,  , 

Ihe    Board    o(    P.rectors    may    declare    the 
olbce  vacant  and  elect  b.s  «"«^«»»7  ^^      « 
S«-tion  V     Tbe   Secretary    shall    keep^^ 

complete    record    of  ^^'''"'^'"Jhn^^^ar'n 
Cooperative  and  of  the  Board  "'  LJ.reclor 

and   shall    have   general    charge   ""J   '"''.'"^ 
vision    of    .be    books    and    ^«^;-°^^^«  ."^./^f.*^ 
Cooperative      1  b-  shall  sign  all  stock  tert. 
ficX  with   the   President   -^   --l;.;;^: 
papers    per.  un.ng    to    t*^^/ ^'^f:     j^  by 
he  may  l.e  aujhonzed  or  d;^'^^^^/;;^^"  aU 
the  Board  o    Directors      "«  shall  serve  au 
•^rtil   recutred   by   law  and  by^^^"-  »>y- 
laws   and    shall    make    a   lull    rep"" 
'Otters    and     business     pertam.ng     to     I.  » 
««,rp    to    .he    stockholders    at    the    annua 
m;:un«      He  shall  ^eep  the  co^po^  e  -1 
and   .he  stock  records  of   •'•«=,,*^ '^Pf'/''te, 
ccmpbte    and    coun.er,.«n    -^l^^j'/\'f^^ 

.ssued.   and  afbx  "  "^  ^"^Pf^"'"^  J"kicp    a 
pa,x-r8    rer.uirmg    seal       He    »^'»'' .^^*^P„,, 

and   date  of    issuance,    ---"f ;,  ;;,'^::l'ry 
tion.  or  forfeiture     1  le  shall  act  as  secretary 

Directors  may  appoint  an  '-"'»»;"•; 7; 7,  , 
er.  who  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the 
Board  shall  prescribe. 


cate  funds  with  which  to  pay  the  «P«=n«;^ 

f    .h^    meetini™    of    the    locals    and    such 

°o;h;r%d"d;:;3    and    necess.ry    expenses 

^^:;:e':^n^:^l^r:^;ni:bj:ifori;:y 

StTof    .he   local    over    and   ^jbov^    .hose 
which  have  l>een  first  specific  .lly  approved 
bv  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  C  ooperati  ve^ 
SectK.n  8.      l-:ach  local  shall  adopt   a  set 
of -Rules' "and  regulations    -  ,*'vJ,-\^5;^'; 
,l..ll  fix  the  manner  and  method  ol  hoimng 
and    conductinK    'I"   mc-etin«8.    mc    "•-•••;• 
of    electing     its    officers    and     the    manner 
Bene  ay  fn   which   the  affairs  of   the  local 
sbaMl"  conducted.     Such  by-laws  or  rules 
md   regulations  shall   be  submitted   to   the 
Bolrd  of   Directors  of   the  C-perative  for 
ihelr  approval  before  l>emg  placed  tn  effect 


.  .  .  SO  send  for 

it  NOW! 

of  which  IH  (liven  below.  

18lh  4  Rudy  St..    -    -    -    H.m.burK.  P.. 

Nainr 


\,|.li.-- 


Artici-f  IX 
Locals 

IrElr^sS^l^'on'^y    by    stockholders 
"^^^uo^"!  "  l'.  's^l'l  be  tbe  duty  of  every 

ass^nedtoUbythe      c^pera^-^^,,     - 

•^"V""  .ml  fo7  the  election  of  officers 
"""."'1  nlve  such  oUier  meetings  as  it. 
:t"ockMderr  may    decide    upon    from    time 

*°S!on4       The    officers    of    every    local 
..S^^'onsist  of  a  pr^sKjent.  v.ce-pres^en  . 

ucire^)  ard'surb'S^  oficers  and  com- 
J^?..«.s  as  the  local  shall  deteriiiine 

Sons  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
rtVnr.  of  every  local  to  report  to  the 
ttetary  of  IheVoopera.ive  the  names  of 
'X:;s  and  delegate,  elected  wuhin  three 
day.  after  such  ^^^^^"^^.^^^  ,T  may  k!^ 
''"^'"li  '°nd  to  iZ^  such  other  duties 
LXelregatlS  [^  them  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  C  .K,pcra- 

^''Section  6      The  President  and  Secretary 
of^he "'^operative  shall   issue    ,  certificate 

t   each    local    aPP-^^Ya,!:    ^^nd'^tbi 

Sc7er;shlirn:..fy^::rhs.ockhoiderthe 

S  .o  which  he  has  been  assigned 

Sec. ion  7      Tbe    Coopera.ive    may    allo- 


Artici.f.  X 
Districts 
Section  1  A  district  shall  comprise 
on/^or  more  loc  .Is  of  the  Cooperative  ap_ 
p?:v:^  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
comltTned'to  make  up  a  territory  for  the 
election  of  a  direc.or.  r  ,., 

Se  .?on  2  It  shall  l>e  the  duty  o  every 
J  .!!  to  carrv  out  within  that  dis.rict. 
t;wirra:s:;;'ed.oi.by.beC.>o,.rat.^^^^ 
^or.ir.n  \  Fvery  district  shall  fiold  an 
ann^a  miting  of'delega.es  at  least  one 
3  prior  to  the  annual  mee.ing  of  .he 
deTegaL,  of  .he  C  oopera.ive  and  shall 
hold' sich  o.her  mee.ings  a,  '»•  orticers  may 
1  .         I- u«-li   m<!e.ing   shall    tie   nein   ai 

tTpWe  a'tbe  oH^ers  'of  .he  district  may 

'^^'c'on  4      The  officers  of  every  district 

shall  consist  of  a  P-t"\"oThrof;ce  s 
secretary-treasurer,  and  such  other  officers 
and     committee,     as     the     delegate,     may 

'^'^Son  V  It  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  the 
ofSrs  of  every  dis.ric.  to  report  to  the 
Stary  of  the  Cooperative  the  namesof 
■Jfice  s  of  the  district  and  of  the  director 
e£tJd  therein  wi.bin  .hree  days  after  stich 
el"  1  to  make  such  other  report,  .o  .he 
CWra.ive  a.  may  be  required  and  .o 
pe^^m  .uch  o.her  du.ies  a.  are  delegated 
i;^  them  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of 

^^"CZnb  The  President  and  Secretary 
of  Ue  Cooperative  shall  issue  a  certificate 
?o  each  di^r.cl  approved  by  the  Board 
oi  Directors  of  'l-e / -perat.ve  and^  shal 
notify  the  officers  of  each  local,  the  district 
'°i;trS:'c<:::P^-e    "lay    alio. 

wiirnr'Tre"  p:lnsVble"for  any  debts  of  the 
d.ir?c  over  and  above  .hose  which  have 
S  firs.  siH-cilically  approved  by  the 
Srrd  of  Directors  of  tbe  Cooperative 

4ction  8       i:acb    district    shall    adopt    a 
,e.o     rules    and    regulations,    or    by-laws 
which  shall  fix  .be  manner  and  method  of 
holding   and    conducting    it.,    mee.ing.       be 
noiQiiiK  -Iccing    i.s    officers    and     the 

ZZZ    g  n^aTlyTn    which    the    affair,   of 
Xe  dis.rict  shall  Ix-  condticted      Such  bjr- 
aws    or     rules    and     regulations    sbal      be 
ubmi..ed  .o  the  Board  of  l^-XVi,  ^^ 
Cooperative  for  their  approval  liefore  l3e.ng 

placed  in  effect. 

Articlf.  XI 
Miscellaneous  Provision. 

Section  I  The  Articlesof  Incorporation, 
bydaw..  and  producer',  marke.ing  agree- 
men"  shall  be  prin.ed  m  pamphle.  form  and 
Tcopy   thereof   shall   l>e   delivered    to  each 

'"t^ltl  The  seal  of  the  Coor>erative 
u  U  ront.in  these  words  and  figures: 
•In  er  St"  teMdk  Pro<lucers-  Coo,x.ra.ive. 
Incorporated  19 »6"  in  circular  form. 
'"'^Cn  y  The  fiscal  year  o  the  Co^ 
o,«:rative  shall  end  on   August    ?1    of  each 

''^sLction4  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
theCc^perative  shall  s<.t  aside  ten  per  cent 
(10%)  oTthe  to.al  ne.  earnings  or  savmgs 


March.  1936 

of   .be  C.>operative  -"-JJv ;';;,,  ",;*=:r;j::i 

fund  until  the  "•'"•■'^•-  *  %5    „,  ,he  pai<l 
,oatleas.t.rtypercen    (0^^^^ 

upcapi.als.ock        li.e  percentage     if 

may     increase    this   ^""""' ^  '  ,,,^    i„   carry 

'Ttc^^^^  but.:' 1-;  r'-^"' 

r;  ui:"ot-ative.  vr<>^>'^^-^^^';:^-;. 

to    meet    capital    expenditures   ol 

operative.  ^^^.  „f      U.e 

Section^.       1  "e      "c      ^^       ^^     „„„„„iiv 

-F=tSr£rS;i:s=: 

age  ba-  -^.^^^^   V^^^^^^      ^he  event  that 
;r.Wom:rectors  determine  to^^^^^^^ 

,H>M.on  of   tlie  -mg ^  lostbru,  do  so 
.heCooperative    It  wiM  common 

^"  J^'b^r^ll  :::  n«  of  11^  coopera.ive 
s.ock.  bu.  all  *''^'"*',,.  n„,,.j  of  D  rectors 
Hhall  at  such  times  as  tj^-  ""'X^^^  ^on,. 
shall  d.rect   be  returnecHo  I--'^^^  i^',,^,,^,,,, 

'-«''     ''^\^r!f"LTL?Z  tbeMuanti.y 

:i;^ritlfp:i.^^^^Xa^r^ 


"'•"  '"nd7"t  nr'tlV  t'.tst"  which  each 
-^o:;ttX  savi.vgsof.be  C^pera.^ 
Leh    certi».ca.es    s^^ial^ha^ve    no^^    ^^     ^^^^ 

'r''*"''-  rliuLit  value,  no.  c,uan...y) 
businew  ('"•=f  "\T;f  ,,,„„  ,t  d.K-s  during 
for  «""  ''»'^''''°'7".;,^  for  stockholders 
^'"Curr" 'Hi'e      :.^-ra..ve   may   coop- 

^        .1      nv  «  her  association  or  corpora- 
e,atew.hanyctK.as  ^^.^^    ^^^    ^^^ 

„on.    wbetber    '^^^^  «,    promoting 

otherwise     for    t^e^  P     P"^^^  .neor.Kira.ed. 
the  objec.s  \l\^''2^r\.  „„y  o,ber  similar 

or  .be  «'^J«='^^'' J",,;^„J    The  Coopera.ive 
as«>cia..on  was  formed       ^  ^^^     ^^^. 

r";d  KreCors   .;n.er  in.o  all  nece«.ury 
BoarcJ  ol  Uireci       .  aareemen.s  and 

""i  '^"uTecrs."  rT   nd  Pr<.,>er  s.ipula.ions. 

make  >*''  "f  •=!f,;'4c.s.    and    arrangemen.s 

agreements.  ,^"7"^,_„t,ve    corporation. 

..,h    any    «;'«=^^,^,7"„,.    formed    under 

:l::ry^':::^i^-  Cie^.  ..r  any   par.  or 

""i'cJion  h'  Where  ,>erson»  wi.li  religious 
1  ».insl  written  contracts  desire  tt> 
H^ruples  •'«;-7^,^J  '^  ,„d  enter  pr..ducer. 
become  s*"*^"""'"*;,',^  ^i.U  the  Coopera 
.narke.ing  "«-^"^^,"';  "y'  U-  oral  and  .be 
'■'"u'^ned  on  the  U^ks  of  .be  C  oopera- 
:;;f  and"::bl  in  fts  .reasury  with  .be  same 

effect   as  if  issue-i  to  such  person. 
Arii<i>   XII 
Amendment. 

^l^'^flO^^ays^  no.ice  ..f  mten.ion  to  act 
L'^Ln^  a"ny  sti^h  amendment  has  .en  given 
.reach    director    or    de^^egate^in    the  ^  re^ 

r;rse"nciivTd-i;y.   by    mail   or   in    .he 
Xialpubl.ca.ion  of  the  Coopera.ive 


No  man  is  a  complete  failure  as 
long  as  he  retains  faitl.  that  he  will 
one  day  succeed. 

Tell  the  advertisers  .tl^«;  J""  '^^^ 
their  advertisements  in  the  Mu.K 
ProuuckRs'  Rkvikw. 


Most  Important  Crop 

((  ontinueil  from  i>«Be  •*) 
,oUkeh..me       l.old.bemofl.>wbuM 

Lmoun.s  of   the  vi.amm   necessary   for    the 

'nr^"S!'  lie'f  :i.ther    flabby,    dark- 
browned"  T.y'^sUe  up.   "Ves.   I-   .ny       a 

•''irv:I:;r"t;i^ti:r::;h;Mh;;aage 

::r"ir  a'ni'folk?  who     pr<Kluced    thern^ 
c         ^l»„  l,p  would   re«!nt   being  made  to 
•i"  b'  the TorJhich  produccKl  the  cream 
r.Lt  be  seldom  tasted,  and  be  would  leave 
.1,^  farm  of  bis  parents  and  go  to  the  city, 
the  '•^f'T'  o    '  ,   /     ,,.j  ,o  believe,  everybor  y 
where,  he  !>-«  ''^*^'^/'^    j^j,,    ,,   ^ve  can   only 
Tel;  LTm  to'l'^l'^^md  healthier  under^ 
St   nd.ng    be  will  never  want   to  go  to   the 
?  tv    excep.  for  what   he  can  brmg  back 
"'V  .old   .hem  of   bow   bu..er   -   «'-  "nlv 
frJl    fa.    which    contains    the    vitamin,     n 
r,:^^a    amounts,  which  builds  resistance     o 
dl^ase  and  cold.,  and  of  how  it  would  help 

"-'t  iSasTS  pas«Kl  out  of  the  room. 
1  turned  to  the  older  girls  who  had  been 
I    iiirncu  J    I        n^.d    of    the 

rUppmesTan/^Meaie  and  Love  of  Living 
n  rTaILY  Coo,M;ral.ve  Community. 
':i.eefoVkB  tried  \o  understand  each 
:,her-s  failures  a..d  success,  and  [^^'^ 
part    of    the    -Home    Bureau    Creed    .    by 

^"^•^o  mtmt'rn'l  highest  ideal,  of  home 
l,fe  to  Tount  children  the  most  .m,K,rtant 
f  creeps  to  so  mother  them  that  their 
I  ^.v  l^  sound,  their  minds  clear. 
Krs^In^  tZ.  and  their  characters 
j^enerous 


Quality  First 


Eliminate  costly  milk  rejection,  this  summer 
by  installing  a  dependable  milk  cooler  now. 
In  choosing  this  equipment  protect  your  own 
interest  by  insisting  upon  a  Victor  Cabinet 
-the  quality  built  cooler-and  be  sure  of 
getting  the  best. 

A   postal  card  will   bring  further  particulars 
without  obligation  so  why  not  write  us  today. 

Victor  Products  Corporation 

HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


TENTH  YEAR 


Thoroughly  test- 
ed on  the  most 
successful     dairy 

farms       in      this 

section. 


_^  Built  Especially  for 

Milk  Cooling 


OASOLINK 
DRIVK 


„  to  15  H.P. 

SOMHINIA  BY  AUTIIOKUKI)  DKAl.KRS  AT 

c/;/?V7VI\77//A  SAVINGS! 


1   / 

/6 


KLECTRIC 
DRIVE 


r..r  catalogs.  local  dealers  i.anies.  or  eiiBmeciiii,  data  ^v^ite   - 


MERCHANT6.EVAN5  COMPANY 

Cfimb    PHILADELPHIA, PA.    /<  t^ 
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Farmers'  Exchange 

Classified  advert.sements  w.ll  be  car- 
ried .n  the  Interstate  M.Ik  Producers 
Rkv.ew  at  the  rate  of  ^  cents  a  word 
$1.00  minimum  per  msert.on.  (Mernbera 
of  Inter-State  4  cents  a  word  $0.W) 
minimum.)  Each  initial  and  abbrevia- 
tion counts  as  one  word.  Cash  with  order 

'  ETectrified  Fence 

ELECTRTFTEn     JENCES     reduce 


Production  Increasing 


O^«li"on  Uttery  or  iK>w"  current, 
(r«.    ONE-WIRE  J  ENtE  CO 
Wi«.  


covta  oOtj- 
rent.  I  nformali"" 
B-22.  Whitewater. 


COOLS  Milk 
CHEAPER 

Quicker-Easier 


Top  pht» 
ihoui  Haven 
Milkt.ooj- 

oi  K*s  ciiKinc  power  ^«^»^^ 

10  QUICK  FACTS 

1   Exclusive  patented  device   elimi- 

nates  troublesome  "Pan^^^^J  ;*• 
7  Buildsandmaintainslargecakeotice. 

I.  Factory  charged  and  adjusted-ready 

for  operation. 

4.  Few  wearing  parts— longer  lite. 

5.  Direct  Drive— no  belts. 
A   Fasilv  and  quickly  installed. 

7  Quicker  cooling  with  Ice  Reserve. 

8  Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 
9.  No  more  milk  re|ection. 
,0.   Eliminates  costly  and  uoublesome 

handling  of  ice. 
Send  coupon  ot  write  for  "Ea.,  Tffm,"  •ff*r. 
nONT  fill  yout  ice  house  until  you  '"">•*;?"• 

DEALERS  WANTED!  l^^l.^lttll 

tory  open  for  live  dealers. 

THE     HAVEN     COMPANY 

MiUaukee,  Wisconsin 

Drpt.  6M32,  31114   Bo..»  St..  Ilarr.al.urg,  I  "• 

^anCoupmJoiFuinnforma^hn 

"""'mR    I.  V   MEKKNKR,  P.nna.RrP. 
Dcpt   6H32,  3104  »"*«  St,    lUrriaUrg,  t« 

your  Easy  Terms  oiler. 

Number  of  ans  cooled,  night. ...  morning. ..  . 

Type  of  Power 

Name 

Address " 


MORE  MILK  is  coming  in  now  than 
at  any  time  since  early  last 
fall.  It  is  believed  in  most  quarters 
that  production  will  reach  the  high- 
est  point   in  years  during   the   next 

.1  ►Uo    a  r^atnral  swing  Irom 

the  low  production  of  Novembc 
and  December.  H  this  develops  it 
appears  that  percentages  of  sales  m 
Cl^s  1  will  drop  to  about  60%  ot 
total  deliveries,  with  some  dealers 
lower  and  a  few  somewhat  higher^ 
This  local  condition  is  typical  ot 
production  prospects  in  most  ot  the 

dairy  areas.  ,      , 

The  drop  of  10  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  on  direct  shipped  milk  has 
caused  considerable  discussion.    1  he 
opinion   seems   to    prevail    that     he 
reduction   was   not   in  order   in   the 
face  of  rising  costs  of  production.  A 
drop  in  New  Jersey  of   12  cents  per 
100  pounds  at   the  farm  was  made 
effective  on  March  1  under  a  contro 
board  order.     Reactions  to  this  cut 
have  not   been   received   but   it   ap- 
pears that  the  same  principles  will 
kpply  as  in  Pennsylvania.      It  does 
bring  the  New  Jersey  price  a  little 
more  nearly  in  line  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania  price.  i  i    i 

Cream    receipts    at    Philadelphia 
continue   to  show  about   two-thirds 
of   the  cream  coming   from   beyond 
the  milk  shed.    Receipts  in  February 
totalled    13.734  cans  (40  qt.)  of  40 
percent  cream,  a  slight  increase  over 
a  year  ago  but  with  one  more  btjsi^ 
ness  day.    Wisconsin  supplied  iMi 
cans  of  this  cream,  with  Pennsylva- 
nia   Ohio.    Indiana.    Maryland   and 
Michigan    the    remainder.       Cream 
prices     maintained     a      high     level 
Throughout    the    month,    the   severe 
weather     hindering     transportation 
and  also  holding  down   production 
to  some  extent. 

Butter  production  has  s'^o^"  ^ 
slight  increase  as  compared  to  IV)5 
but  may  still  be  considered  as  below 
normal.  The  storage  situation  is 
improving  with  more  butter  going 
into  storage  since  about  February  27 
than  is  being  withdrawn.  I  his 
change  occurred  at  the  same  time 
as  the  price  recently  broke  from 
about  38  cents  to  34  and  35  cents  at 

New  York.  , 

The  price  of  92-score  butter 
reached  a  63-month  high  on  Febru- 
ary 19  when  it  was  quoted  at  3V/4 
cents  a  pound  at  New  York.  The 
February  average  was  also  a  new 
high  with  36.87  cents  passing  the 
February.  1933.  figure  by  two-thirds 

of  a  cent.  ,    , 

Cheese  prices  have  ranged  down- 
ward from  their  unusually  high 
point  in  early  winter.  They  are 
now  in  line  with  butter  and  the 
change  has  slackened  the  tendency 
to  shift  from  butter  manufacture  to 


cheese     manufacture.  Wisconsin 

cheese  production  in  January  was 
48  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier 
and    the    national    output    was    34 

''"ruXproduction  of  butter  was 
),,    1  R4    .^orr..n»    creater    than    in 


.      ...    nrrcent    greater 

January  of  1935. 

The  import  situation  was  not  as 
alarming  as  a  year  ago  m  spite  ot 
slightly  higher  average  prices.  1  his 
^saccoLted  for  by  the  higher  prices 

in  other  countries,  making  a  3")  to 
36  cent  price  at  New  York  necessary 
to  make  expenses,  as  compared  o 
selling  in  London.  Total  imports  in 
February  were  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately 914.648  pounds  compared  to 
a  probable  production  in  excess  ot 
I  10,000.000  pounds. 


Prices  Paid  Producers 
On  Other  Markets 

Cla,,  I  price.  3.5%  milkfor  Febru- 
ary, iVeighted  Average  price  for  De- 
cemtcr  (D)  or  January  U)-  ^'' 
prices  f.o.h.  city  except  New  York 
price  applies  to  201-210  mile  zorre 
Ld  Chicago  price  to  61-70  rr^.lezorre. 

Class      Retail     Weighted 

Market  J  Q"'''^ 

Price       Price 

$2.50         11 

2.38         II 

2.125     n 

2.445  I  i 

2.20  1 1 

2J8  12 

2.73  13 

2.48  12 

2.05  10 

2.06  II 
♦  3.29  13 

2.70  12 

195  10 

2.10  12 

2  10  10 

2  048  1 1 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Wheeling 

New  York  City 

Indianapolis 

Baltimore 

Washington 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Chicago 

Boston 

Richmond 

St    Paul 

.St.  Louis 

Akron 

Portland,  Ore 


anu,  vyic.  -  - 

$2.94  price,  February  l-O. 


Average 
Price 

$2,453  D 
195  D 
189  D 
194  J 
1885  D 

? 
■> 

2  io  D 
1.83  J 
I  954  D 

> 
2.70  D 
173  D 
1.87  D 
194  D 
1.687    J 


When  writing  to  Review  adver- 
tisers mention  that  you  saw  their 
advertisement  In  the  iNTER-bxATE 
Milk  Producers'  Review. 
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March,  1936 


(C  imlirniel  Irorn   l-oK'   ^) 

Only  the  ddcgatcs  may  vote  but 
the   directors,   officers  and   al     other 

members  may  have  the  privilege  of 

''')':7man,    .ill    there  }e    or.    the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cooperative? 
The      Articles      of      Incorporation 
provide     for     27     directors     to    hold 
off.ce  until  the  first  annual  meeung^ 
Thereafter  the  size  o.    t..^   '.^"";"," 
Directors     will     be     determined     by 
TUc  number  of  districts  -ta  1. hshed 
with   one   director    to  each   d  strict. 
The  by-laws  state  that  there  shall  U 

not  more  than  27  d.rcctors_ 

How  large  will  each  district  be? 

Ihere  is  no  set  rule  except  t  at 
they  must  be  kept  approximately 
on  a  parity  as  to  number  of  members^ 

How     Lg     will     be     the     term     of 

'' Th:"term  of  the  directors  will  be 
for  three  years.     At  the  first  annua 
dect.on  tlK-  number  of  directors  will 
be  divided,  as  nearly  as  possible  into 

three  equal  groups,  one  group  to  be 
elected  for  one  year,  one  group  or 
two  years  and   the  third  group    for 

'^'wiliTbe  possible  for  a  member  to 
set  out  of  the  new  organization  after 
he  has  been  signed  up  as  a  rnembcr^ 
Any   member  can  apply   tor  can 
cellation    of     his    "--^^^eting    agree^ 
ment  between  the  first  jn^  fif;^«"\'; 
days    of    February    each    year,    tlus 
cancellation    to  be  effective  on    the 
first  day  of  the  following  April. 
Can  the  Cooperative  cancel  such  a 

"Yef 'under    the    same    conditions 

as  the  member.  , 

Can    the    Cooperative    redeem    the 

stock  {membership)  of  a  '",<^'"''^'''    ,   .^ 
This  can  be  done  if   the  memUr 
fails  to  market  his  product  through 
the   Cooperative   for   a   Ix:riod  ot    U 

""if U   permissible  for   a   member  to 

sell  his  stock  in  the  Cooperative? 

A  sale  of  stock  in  the  C  oo,«.rat.ve 
will  be  valid  only  with  the  written 
,K.rmiss.on  of  the  C  ooperative.  1  he 
Cooperative  must  redeem  such  stock 
at  par  value  if  it  refuses  to  approve 

'^']viU  dividends  be  paid  on  the  stock? 
This  is  not  probable.  H  dividends 
are  paid  it  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  pay  patronage  dividends 
that  is.  according  to  amount  of 
business  the  member  does  with  the 
Coot)cratlve.  , 

Will    there     be    any    funds     spent 

^''^Tt^y-laws  provide  that  funds 
may  be  allocated  to  each  local  and 
each  district  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  those  units.  A  1'"^'^.  "^^^ 
be  placed  upon  the  responsibility 
of  the  Cooperative  for  expenditures 
of  locals  or  districts. 

Hot  air  never  filled  an  envelope. 


A  NEW  ROAD 


to  Better  Feed  Service 

11        „!•  ..   fo.  rl   qprvice  was  (liniicnl.     no   we  « 
cl:;:d°to\f:;:;rt"fn.n.    .Uat   had   been   d..ne   and 
open  a  now  road. 

„uamy  l,«r,.,llo„l.  .hh  »  1""'";'  '"J  ^^  .^"So 

TH,.  Idea  ha.  ^I^JX  T.^'llavH.".'":::'.:! 
Dairymen  in  tlif  Nortneasi.     my 

ti.""^nT';urrr,hn:,,rruV';Lr'are.h„ 

cheapest  feeds  to  use. 


InveBtigcrte  the  FoUowing  Feeds. 
Your  Local  Beacon  Dealer. 


See 


.  Beacon  ?^,^^:^7X:.:^'^l^'^ 


rtuccrs      I.'t 
mippliiiKiii 


111 


^r:/:^:;;«r':;:.:.nuo- o"  your  ram.. 


In    JH'11''I 
VPS   labor 


r,if     Pellets— ii     milk     substitute 

r*;..^""  .::"::uinrmas;iL.  '"  rra...l..al,y     .•Urr.lnates 
scours. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
Cayuga.  New  York 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.,  Inter-State 
Milk    Producers     Ass  n 

The     following    ^»--^-.sfrMilk 
pSrs-   Association 'h" -Id  represent. 

month  of  January,  \'i'>^  ^^ 

Calls  on  Members      .  .  _•    -  ,j^ 

Qudity  Improvement  <^all»  ^7^ 

I  lerd  Samples  Tested         „,,  ^j. 

Membership  Solicitation  Calls  ^  ^ 

New  Members  Signed ^^:^ 

Cows  Signed                   ,  .     H 

Transfers  of  Membership 2 1 

Educational  Meetings j^j 

Attendance       _  ■; 36 

Brom-Thymol  Tests 4 

Local  Meetings '  |go 

Attendance  _ )  | 

Microscopic  tests 


Yes  I  We 

have  solved  printing  problems 
for  others. 

What  are  yours  ? 

The  quality  of  our  printing  is 
apparent  when  you  get  the  job. 
The  economy  is  apparent  when 
you  get  the  bill. 


Horace  F.  Temple 

J 


incorporated 
WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
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Basic-Surplus  Plan 
In  Other  Markets 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  ot 

articles    on    how    the    bas.c-surp  us 

(also  called  base  allotment  and     he 

norm   and  excess)   plan   .s   handled 

in    other    important     markets.        A 

„..^«,»rv   of   the   plan   used   m   the 

Detroit "  market     appeared     m     me 

February   issue.      The  Washmgton 

D.    C.    market's    plan   is   discussed 

herewith.  „»,,r4v 

Watch  these  discussions,  study 
the  plans.  We  want  you  Jo  under- 
stand how  the  variations  of  the  plan 
operates  in  other  places  so  that  when 
the  question  comes  up  here  again 
alLproducers  will  be  better  able  to 
express  themselves. 

Basic  allotments  for  1936  as  used 
in   the  Washington.   D.  C   market 
are    estabUshed    at    73    percent    of 
each    producer's    production    during 
October.  November  and  December. 
1935    or  his  former  base,  whichever 
is  the  larger     but  in  no  "se  is  the 
base  to  be  increased  more  than  If 
percent.     This  applies  to  producers 
who  had  established  a  base  prior  to 

the  fall  of  1934.  .  ,    L  J  . 

New  producers  who  established  a 
base  in  1934  are  allowed  63  percent 
of  their  1933  fall  production  and 
new  producers  who  estab hshed  a 
Ease  for  the  first  time  in  1933  are 
allowed  30  percent  of  their  October. 
NovemberandDecemberproduct.on. 

Rules  for  forming  the  base  are 
announced  after  the  base  forming 
period  is  past,  except  tha  new 
producers  who  are  about  to  establish 
Their     first     base     are    informed     in 

advance.  i 

It  has  been  customary  to  use  the 
same  base-forming  months  each 
year  but  to  apply  different  rules  to 
the  manner  of  using  production 
figures  of  those  months. 

As  used  in  the  Washington  mar- 
ket   limits    are     placed     upon     the 
maximum  base  obtainable  according 
to  the  number  of  stalls  m  the  barn 
or  by  comparison   with   production 
of    the    previous    fall,    special    rules 
applying  to  unreasonable  increases. 
An  adjustment  committee  of  three 
producers,  one  of  whom  is  from  the 
Board   of   Directors,    makes  adjust- 
ments   when,    because    of    unusual 
circumstances,  abnormally  low  pro- 
duction    occurs    during     the     base- 
forming  months.     Adjustments  are 
made  also  when  base.  herd,  or  farm 
changes    hands    and    circumstances 
indicate  need  for  an  adjustment. 

"Why  dad.  this  is  roast  beef '."ex- 
claimed Willie  at  dinner  one  evening, 
when  a  guest  of  honor  was  present. 

••Of  course."  said  his  father,     what 

of  that?"  ,  ,         ,  . 

"Why,  you  told  mother  this  morn- 
ing that  you  were  going  to  bring  an 
old  muttonhead  home  for  dinner 
this  evening!" 


FREE     BOOK  —  Competrnt 

veterinary    advice    on    what 

t„  <lo  when  cows  all    ^''ap- 

lers      on      CorginK.       Boat. 

Choke,     Winter     C  holera. 

Lousiness.    Constipation. 

Drenching,    Impaction.   Mow 

BreedinK.     Abortion,      Re- 

fained     Afterbirth.     Difficult 

(  alvinK.     Milk     Fever      Mas 

titis.     Garnet.      1  roubles     ot  j 

Udder  and  Teats      and 

numerous     other      cow 

topics.       3  2  ,paK" 

handsomely     HI"'-* 

trated. 


IODINE  Added! 


To  offset  a  known  'l-jf '  '-[^'^r 
In  the  vital  element,  '''l^'^'-; 
In  feed  and  fora«e  in  most 
oarts  of  the  countrv.  Kow- 
'Kare  now  includes  a  «'  i^n«,'**'= 
balance  of  assin.ilable  Iodine 
thus  keeping  abreast  of 
latest  medical  knowledge  and 
practice. 


ELEMENT 

IN    HER  RATION 
I 

RiKht  now  you  can  point  your  cows  toward 
a  profitaEre  milk-crop  for  the  balance  of  the 
ba'rn°?eeding  season.  For  weeks  past  heavy 
hard-to-digest  diet  has  replaced  green 
f-eds  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  The  pace  is 
certain  to  tell,  on  cows  not  at  the  peak  of 
cond  t"on  Feed  only  partly  turned  into  milk 
means  loss.  Off-feed  cows  are  easy  prey  for 
costly  disease. 

Kow-Kare  is  a  balanced  medicinal  formula 
of  Iron  tie  great  blood  tonic,  plus  Iodine 
:nd  botanical'  drugs  that  promote  vigor  in 
the  generative  and  digestive  organs.  Added 
to  the  w  nter  feed,  it  aids  your  cows  to  con- 
vert the  rich  proteins,  minerals  and  v  tam.ns 
Into  more  milk,  greater  bodily  resistance 
easier  and  safer  calving.  The  cost  of  this 
Scinal    supplement,    compared    with    the 

proven  benefits,  is  ^"^^^'"K^y/'f  ^^  ^^dairy 
economy  to  pay  good  money  for  wm*" -fj",^ 
feeds  and  then  assume  your  cow  s  ab  hty  to 
maintain  top  milk-flow  and  keep  healthy  as 
on  summer  diet  and  outdoor  life. 

Extra  Important  at  CALVING 

To  help  cows  build  up  a  health  reserve 

for  freshening  time  is  plain  common  sense^ 

Kow-Kare  with  the  feed  for  several  weeks 

before  and  after  calving  saves  many  worries 

^  V^cflv  ills     Try  the  program  once  and 

Tou  wiirn^ve^again  allow  a  cow  to  freshen 

without  this  conditiomng  aid.    Kow-Kare  is 

Told  by  drug,  feed  and  general  stores-4l.25 

and  e'c  si.e's.    Mailed  direct  if  dealer  .8  not 

supplied. 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


OWj 


imtkiiupUMl 


IVVilk  Producers 


,^' 


.«^V 


-  ,  ^..L'  .VTKRFST  OF   niK  DAIRY  KARMKR  l»Y  Tl" 
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sealers  Do  Not 


r^HK  producer's  Marketing  Agreement 
T  and  the  By-Laws  of  the  new  Inter-btatc 
Mill.  Producers"  Cooperative  have  won  the 
Milk  rroauccrs  /,  on  percent  of  the 

heartv  approval  ot  at  least  vu  pcrcc 
r^tnducers  to  whom  it  has  been  presented. 
?t°s  ver"  pUin  that  the  farmers  want  this 
new  set-up.  . 

There  has  been  some  resistance  from  the 

dealers    to   the   new   marketing   agreement^ 

T-U     r  dealers    do    not     realize    yet     and 

LtrlunaTcrsome  of  .Hem  .ay  not  re.  ..e 

for   two  or  three  years     that   'hii,  P  an  .^ 

?a7rr     buV  wm'  afso  help,  d.rectly  or  ,n- 
d,rrctly.  every  dealer  except  a  (ew  of  the 

disturbing  mmority. 

1 1  will  help  the  dealers  as  well  as  producers 

and  in  numerous  other  ways. 

Should    any    dealer   ob.ect    to    the    new 

producers  con.ractMo    he  bv  ^^ 

^°T:ot:her   ve  hop    he  will  use  only  (air 

f'  rdel^rs-or'rr'ot^ny  oT'thLtlW 
from  tHe  dealers  or  ^.^^    campaign. 

^hre"atr wiU  cate  an  unpleasant  react^n 
(  \^  tho^ublic  Unfair,  untrue,  or  absurd 
lre,:::ntr^boutthe^ewC..pe;.t._^^^^ 

rnrwirbe'Ltd7pon.as.ameanso( 
aifcouraging  farmers  from  ,om,ng. 

Fverv  producer  is  urged  to  keep  m  m.nd 

^  lold  Zi  the  contract  m.ght  handicap 

him.  i"  ltd  to  look  out  for  this  or  that  new 


feature  or  if  told  that  this  or  that  might 
be  don;  that  this  is  YOUR  organization. 
1^  o^r  words,  should  the  <!■-'- -''^ 
mistakes  you  have  two  '^^'''±"'^'^g^, 
you  may  instruct  your  directors  or  elect 
new  ones-  or,  failing  m  that,  you  tnay 
rldraw   from   the  Cooperative,   effective 

the  next  April. 

This  means  that  the  directors,  officers 
and  employees  must  render  service  and 
perform'^  fob  that  is  fair  and  satisfactory 

'„';:^TrtrLr:hr:haT"'timt™^: 

they  will  have  power  to  act. 

As  I  see  it,  the  reaction  to  any  unfair 
n^c^hods  of  opposing  this  set-up  can  and 
^usi  have  two  unmistakable  results. 

,  It  will  have  the  helpful  result  of 
arousing  the  farmers  to  join  by  demonstrat- 
fngTfhem  that  this  new  Cooperative  is  a 
farmers'  organization  of  the  farmers  by 
the  farmers     and  for  the  farmers. 

2  It  will  have  the  negative  result  ot 
causing  a  certain  amount  of  unnecessary 
and  regrettable  ill  -  will  a  strained  and 
tense  feeling  that  may  require  two  or  three 
years  or  longer  to  overcome. 

1  am  sorry  to  report  that  such  feeling 
has  been  aroused  in  certain  sections,  hat  a 
certai^  amount  of  .11  -  will  Has  already 
deXed.  This  can  do  no  good  and  is 
likely  to  do  considerable  harm. 

As  far  as  1  am  personally  concerned  1  see 
no  course  open  for  the  farmers  in  the  PhUa 
Sel  Cm.lk  shed  except  to  go  straight  down 
the   pike  and   put    this  organization   over^ 
We  must  convince   the  entire   public   that 
the  Tn^e-State  Milk   Producers    Coopera- 
te ve  is  a  farmers*  organization  that  stands 
for  a  fair  deal  and  a  square  dea   for  farmers. 
conLmers  and  distributors     that  it  is  our 
own  organization. 


x.o^^'^-vUO^^ 
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Balanced  Production  Economies 

Ul.f       iif^iffirni 


REAL  AND  VITAL  Savings  in  tlu- 
cost  of  handling  milk  are  pos- 
-;K1^  In  markets  which  show  a  rela- 
tively uniform  production  througn- 
out  the  year  as  compared  to  markets 
with  sharp  seasonal  Huctuations. 
This  was  revealed  through  a  study 
of  the  Philadelphia,  New  York,  arid 
St  Louis  markets  made  recently 
by  Wayne  Caskey  of  the  University 

of  Illinois.  ., 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  unitorm 
production  as  were  observed  in  the 
Philadelphia  market  were  decidedly 
pronounced.  Special  attention  was 
called  to  the  influence  of  the  basic- 
surplus  plan  in  leveling  out  pro- 
duction   in    the    Philadelphia    milk 

^'^Highpoints    in    this   study    reveal 

*  ^The  use  of  a  basic-surplus  plan 
^or  oaying  producers  in  the  Phi  la- 
kelphta  mashed  from  1 919  to  1926 

resulted  in  substantially  narrowing 
the  seasonal  production  in  this  area^ 
•The  New  York  milk  shed  could 
be  reduced  from  a  radius  of  im 
n.iles  to  400  m.les  and  stdl  supply 
the  market  demand  for  whole  milk, 
cream  and  condensed  milk  if  season- 
al milk  production  '"  New  York 
were  adjusted  to  a  Philadelphia 
seasonal  production 

"A   high   seasonal   surplus   lowers 
the  average  price  to  producers  since 
the  market   values  of   the  manufac- 
tured   products    which    absorb    this 
surplus  usually   are   not   sufficiently 
high    to    pay    premiums    tor    high- 
quality  milk.  1      »•        ^f 
•A   wide    seasonal    production   ot 
milk    results    in    the    use    of    more 
trucks  hauling  the  product  than  are 
necessary  when  the  same  voluine  is 
produced  uniformly  throughout  the 

^**A  wide  seasonal  production  of 
milk  results  in  higher  unit  costs  ot 
country  plant  operations  than  a 
narrow  seasonal  production,  since 
with  a  given  capacity,  total  operat- 
ing costs  are  about  the  same  through- 
out the  year."  i      m 

This  report  shows  that  the  New 
York  milk  shed  could  be  reduced 
substantially  in  size  with  more  uni- 
form production  It  states  In  the 
New  York  milk  shed  in  1923  approv- 
ed milk  production  varied  from  U 
to  144  percent  of  the  average  volume 
for  the  year,  or  a  total  range  of  72^ 

In  1927  it  varied  from  72  to  14b 
percent  or  a  total  range  of  74^  in 
contrast,  production  in  the  PhiU_ 
delphia  milk  shed  in  192:.  varied 
from  92  to  115  percent  of  the  aver- 
age volume  for  the  year,  or  a  total 
range  of  23  percent.  This  narrow 
seasonal    production    in    the    Phila- 


delphia milk  shed  resulted  from  the 
use  of  a  basic-surplus  p)an  for  pay- 
ing producers  in  this  milk  shed. 

Citine  the  wide  seasonal  variations 
in  production  in  the  bt.  Louis  sneu 
,t  reports  that.  "A  total  of  38 
fewer  trucks  or  about  one  out  o\ 
four  trucks  would  no  longer  l^e 
needed  if  the  practical  seasona 
truck  capacity  were  attained.  It 
was  found  that  one-fourth  of  the 
trucks  were  averaging  only  lUOl 
pounds  of   milk  daily   while   if   pro- 


duction were  reasonably  ""'«/"' 
they  could  have  averaged  I.O^M 
pounds.  The  average  of  all  trucks 
could  have  been  increased  by  -tlU 
._j„    ;(    r.rodurtion    were    more 

uniform.  ,  .    • 

Because  a  milk  plant  or  receiving 
station  must  be  equipped  to  handle 
its  peak  load  regardless  of  volume 
handled  other  times,  similar  savings 
are  possible  in  the  operation  of 
receiving  stations,  according  to  ^^r. 
C'askeys  report. 


Fertilize  Pasture  Sods 


Dairy  farmers  who  have  adopted 
pasture  management  systems  report 
a  great  saving  in  purchased  feed  and 
many  other  dairymen  are  planning 
to  take  definite  steps  to  improve 
their  pastures  this  year,  hnds  Ur. 
Howard  B.  Sprague.  agronomist  at 
the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Rutgers  University. 

•'Increased  yields  of  herbage  on 
pastures  was  accompanied  by  im- 
proved quality  of  grazing  and  barn 
feeding  has  been  largely  eliminated 
for  six  months  of  the  year  Ur 
Sprague     says.  "Practically     all 

pkstures  in  New  Jersey  are  in  need 
of  lime  and  additional  plant  food^ 
Young  grass  is  rich  in  protein  and 
minerals  and  the  continued  removal 
of  such  plant  growth  by  grazing 
animals  has  gradually  depleted  the 
soil  fertility  except  where  suitable 
treatment  has  corrected  the  condi^ 
tion  Applications  of  lime  and 
manure  have  given  excellent  returns 
on  a  wide  variety  of  soils. 

"Lime  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant soil  improving  materials    since 
full  benefits  are  not  obtained  from 
either  manure  or  fertilizers  without 
it        I  ime    is    slow    m    action    and 
should    be    applied    some    time    in 
advance    of    commercial    fertilizers. 
Winter  and  early  spring  are  favor- 
able seasons  for  this  treatment  since 
freezing  and  thawing  of  the  soil  aids 
in  the   penetration  of   the  material. 
The  quantity  of  lime  required  varies 
with  the  soil  type.     However,  addi- 
tion   of    one    ton    of    finely    ground 
limestone,  or  two-thirds  of  a  ton  oJ 
hydrated  lime,  per  acre  may  prove 
sufficient   on    more   acid   soil    types, 
while    smaller    amounts    have    been 
profitable  on  less  acid  soils. 

"L-ight  to  10  tons  of  manure  per 
acre'  applied  in  winter  or  early 
spring,  is  an  excellent  treatment  to 
accompany  liming.  In  case  fresh 
manure  is  used,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  cut  the  manured  fields  for  early 
hay  about  June  1  and  pasture  them 


thereafter.  Such  hay  is  of  high 
quality,  and  the  succeeding  grow  h 
provides    valuable    grazing    in    July 

and  August.  , 

•A  single  application  of  lime  and 
manure,   applied   in   early   spring  o 
one  year,  increased  yields  of  herbage 
31  to  47  percent  for  the  three  follow- 
ing   seasons    in    actual    experiments 
conducted  on  three  widely  different 
soil  types  in  the  State.    Fields  which 
are  limed  in   1936  may  be  expected 
to  show  excellent  response  to  phos- 
phate and  potash  applications  made 
next    fall   or  early   spring       Liming 
well  in  advance  of  mineral  fertiliza- 
tion   is   the    most   satisfactory    tyF>e 
of  treatment  on  certain  soils  which 
tend  to  fix  phosphorus  in  an  unavail- 
able form.   After  lime  has  ,>enetrated 
the   soil,    normal    response   to   other 
fertilizers  is  then  possible. 


More  Hogs  for  Market 

Hog  slaughter  will  probably  in- 
crease 30  to  33  percent  between  now 
and  next  September  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  penod  a 
year  ago.  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Lconomics.  Most  o 
the  increase  is  expected  a  ter  May  1 
when  marketings  of  fall  farrowed 
pigs    will    get    under    way    m    large 

volume.  ,  ,     , 

Demand  for  pork  products  may 
increase  somewhat  but  not  enough, 
the  bureau  believes,  to  offset  the 
increased  supply. 

• 

In  addressing  the  cow  testing 
association  banquet  at  Kimberton 
Samuel  W.  Tabscott  urged  support 
of  the  Inter-Statc  Milk  Producers 
Cooperative,  stating.  "If  this  project 
fails  I  hate  to  think  of  the  future  ol 
our  dairy  industry. 

Men  advance  in  proportion  to 
their  ability  to  work  in  harmony 
with  other  men. 


Our  New  Marketing  Agreement 

Why  Needed -What  It  Will  Do,  and  How 

By  A.  H.  Umtchach,  Qmml  Manae<!r 


u    ..»   tutrina  over  iiic  ni«**»**rt- 
w^ri.LN  A...HOACHKO  nearly  a  year  Jj^^J^cn.  taking  .^^_^^    ^    ^^^ 

t--U  ^^or^^on^-  l^Z  r  X-  support  of  a  large  majority 

"^  ''XC^^^  deal  of  consideration  1  ---' ^^i;,-; J^l^c^a:^ 
Manag 'r  and  immediately,  with  ['".^ll^se  -up  of  the  old  organization 
ihrBoardof  Directors,  proceeded  to  study  these       .^^^j  ^^^^^  ^^^^  by 

and  the  advisability  of  a  new  "''«---^4""- q  her  markets  and  their  co- 
officers,  board  members  -\-;{f;7^^^^^  of  O-ctors  agreed  to  a 
operatives   were   studied   and   family    U^        By-Laws   very   s.niilar   to   those 


'iiii  iii^  •••■•"  —        , 

at    va-.o,-.    times   and    some   of    the 
dealei.  requested  an  opportunity  to 
discuss    the    new    set-up    .^^[^^^    '^^ 
adoption  by   the   Association        1  he 
Board  decided,  however,  that  since 
this  is  a  farmers    organization    they 
aw  no  reason  why  milk  distributors 
should  have  anything   to  say  as  to 
how   the   marketing   agreement   was 
wirtten  or  what  the  by-laws  contain. 
"TfLl  certam  tlu.t  this  action  was 

justified  in  face  of  the  charges  head 
io  much  during  recent  years  that  tie 
Association  was  controlled  by  milk 
d'tributors.  The     opinion     was 

expressed   that  if  we  even  as  much 
Ts'consulted  the  distributors  al>out 
this  marketing  agreement  that  con 
tention  would  be  strengthened. 

Since   starting  our  s.gn-up  work 
several  of  the  dealers  have  gone  into 

the  field  opposing   this  new  se-  -up^ 

n  a  few   instances  producers  have 

'"'*..  .u..»    »,..»/    were    told 


We    must    face    the    facts!  he 

nresent    Inter-State   Association   has 

rncvlnlJlly  no  organisation  a. 
nil  or  many   >L\\  on»  comlK-.m* 
with  each  other. 
The  Agreement  Discussed 

Let  us  discuss  this  new  Marketing 

^T^rZXhl.  This  paragraph 
disx^sslc'^ipital  stock.  No  one  can 
be  a  -ember  of  the  organizat^n 
unless  he  is  a  P-d-er.  and  m,  one 
can  have  more  than  one  share  oi 
^ck  which  means  that  ead.  me^m- 
ber  will  have  one  vote.  I  here  win 
be  no  proxy  voting. 

Paragraph  2.     The  producer  con- 
signs   his    milk    to    the    cooperative 


l^Xr=s'producers   l^e      -;;;,   ^  .^  ::,r;.;';;f   .t   which   lie 
reported   to  us  that   they  we.  t^d      ex     .    ^  ^     for    lu,me    c^nsumj^o. 


r#«norted     to    us     mai     '■••^j 

f   they  signed   this  agreement   they 
would    ha've    to    look    for    another 
market  for  their  milk. 
Effects  of  Opposition 

This  has  had  two  different  effects 
on  the  farmers.  Some  were  scared 
by  t  In  other  cases  it  has  caused 
the  development  of  a  fighting  spirt 
m  the  membership,  creating  an 
attitude  of  defiance  traceable  direct- 
fy  to  this  procedure  on  the  part  of 
the  distributors  ^ 

Up  to  this  time,  no  great  ettort 
has  been  made  to  sign  the  new 
agreements.  Many  meetings  have 
teen  held  with  local  leaders,  inform- 
inrthem  of  the  need  and  the  nature 
of'this  new  set-up  so  they  can  discuss 

it  with  their  neighbors. 

S^.veral  of  the  dealers  have  stated 
veo^  plainly  that  they  would  not 
buy  their  milk  from  a  third  par  y^ 
In  other  words,  they  du  nut  want  a 


••xceut  sucn   p«jn.i"i«  "■  . 

may    use     for    home    consumption 
Widi   the   consent  of    the   Board   of 
Sire^tors  he  may  also  sell  a  portion 
of   h.s   milk  in  other   manners  such 
IS  direct  to  neighbors. 

Zro^iraph  3.  The  producer  agrees 
to  de  iver  his  milk  to  such  places  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  desig- 
nate THis  paragraph  is  especially 
opposed  by  some  dealers  because 
?hiv    say    it    «ives    the    cooperative 

.r  to  take  care  of  transportation, 
power  to  taKe  eai^ 

This   does    not    mean    that    the   co 

ow.-rative    intends    to    go    mo    the 

b^s mess   of    transporting    milk,    but 

Sa    'twill   have  something  to  say 

abou    it  should  the  members  reques 

-  ''f  '^rr •e^c^'^m^nl;;^ 

he     Inter^State     Milk     Producers 

£^riXiro::^i^uhr^in 

Xr  places  the  dealers  take  care  of 


,,,   of   it.       It    is   not   our   desire^  to 
upset     the     present     proceuu.c-     ^y 
Tdo  want  to  be  in  position  to  do 
for    our    members    in    any    locality 
what     they     think     will     be     mos 
Tconomical.    We  must  ke^-p  m  mind 
at  the  same  time  that  we  must  co- 
operate   with    the    milk    distributor 
and  be  fair  with  him  because  he  is 
our  buyer  and  cannot  be  ignored  in 
making   changes   in   the   transporta^ 
t,on   of    milk    or    in    exercismg    any 
other  power  contained  in  this  agree- 

"^Tara^raph  4.     The  producer  here 

agrees  to  give  his  milk  such  sanitary 
cLe  as  IS  required  in  the  market  to 

which  his  milk  IS  shipped.  1  lis  is 
no  different  than  what  niust  be 
done  today  and  again  must  be  satis- 
factory to  the  buyer. 

Wa.raph  5.     This  binds  the  co^ 
operative  to  dispose  of  the  milk  and 
cream  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
producer.   This  again  does  not  mean 
U  at   the   present   method  of   selling 
milk    to    our    distributors    will    be 
d  anged.     Some  of  the  distributors, 
as  1  said  before,  have  made  the  state- 
ment that  they  would  not  buy  their 
milk  from  a  third  party.    As  I  see  it. 
Uus  IS  what  they  have  been  doing  for 

years  as  the  Association  has  been 
bargaining  with  the  dealers  for 
prices  up  to  the  time  o    milk  control 

legislation  and  after  that  the  Asso- 
ciation has  taken  a  very  active  part 
■n    working    with    the    milk    contro 
boards  and  the  federal  government 
fn  arriving  at  rules  and  regulations 
that  have  been  laid  down. 


A  Vital  Paragraph 

Paragraph  6.         This     paragraph 
gives   the   Cooperative   an   opportu- 
nity  to  do  almost  anylhmg  that  the 
producers  may  war^f  it  to  do  and  this 
is  the  one   paragraph   to  which   the 
dealers  seem  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
objection.         It     is    our    -ntention^ 
eventually,    to   cover    not    only    the 
PhiladeU^-    Milk    Shed    but    also 
the    secondary    markets.        >  he    co 
operative   is  given   power   to  adopt 
d   ferent  plans  in  different  markets. 
For     mstince:        Philadelphia    may 
want  to  continue  to  operate  under 
X    present    plan    but    Wilmington 
may  want  a  different  set-up      One 
market    may    want    a    market    pool 
S    another    an    individual    dealer 
pool.      Some   markets   may   want   a 
base-surplus  plan  and  another  may 


)  1 
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passed  only  after  an  amendment 
requesting  this  increase  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  La  ollette  ol 
Wisconsin.  The  amendment  also 
provides    $610,000    for    control    ol 

mastitis.  ^  .  .  ,, 

The  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  |-ederation  backed  this 
legislation  and  member  associations 
requested  their  Senators  lo  vote  .w. 

'^Senators  from  Inter-State  terri- 
tory who  voted  for  it  'ndude  har- 
bour and  Moore  of  New  Jersey; 
Davis  and  Guffey  of  Pennsylvania; 
Neely  of  West  Virginia  and  1  own- 
send  of  Delaware.  Senators  I  asfn^s 
of  Delaware  and  Holt  of  Wes 
Virginia    were    absent    and   did    not 

vote.  I 

The  bill  must  now  go  to  conference 
and  is  subject  to  change  by  the 
conference  committee,  bvery  effort 
will  be  made  toward  keeping  the 
increased  appropriation  in  the  linal 
bill. 


Thinking  Together 

Perhaps     the     most     encouraging 
feature  of  the  program  of  the  newly 
organized     Inter-State     M.Ik     Pro- 
ducers'   Cooperative    is    the    almost 
unanimous    approval    given    it     by 
milk    producers,    both    within    and 
without  the  old  Association.    Oppo- 
sition from  farmers  has  been  prac- 
tically nil.  „  r        „» 
This    is    true    regardless    ot    past 
affiliations     or     previous     attitudes 
toward  the  organization.     The  new 
set-up.  it  is  felt,   is  just   what   the 
producers  need  in  order   to  protect 
their  interests  in  doing  business  with 
highly  organized  distributors. 

As  a  result  of  this  approval  on  the 
part  of  the  farm  group  there  is  high 
hope  for  one  strong  milk  marketing 
organization  in  the  Philadelphia 
market.  We  hope  this  will  material- 
ize as  the  records  of  markets  with 
no  active  cooperative  show  price 
chaos  and  markets  with  competing 
cooperatives  are  almost  as  bad. 

Only  those  markets  with  one 
strong  cooperative  or  where  compet- 
ing cooperatives  work  together  (a 
rare  occurrence)  is  there  a  market 
satisfactory  to  producers. 

We  congratulate  our  level  headed 
milk  producers  for  this  sane  and 
sensible  attitude. 

• 

Favor  Increased  Funds 

For  Bang's  Control 

The  United  States  Senate  voted 
by  45  to  18  to  increase  the  appro- 
priations for  Bang's  disease  control 
from  $11,330,000  to  $18.467  823. 
This  request  has  been  turned  down 
by  both  the  Senate  and  House 
appropriations  committees  and  was 


Control  Board  Report 

A  58-page  report  covering  the 
work  of  the  New  Jersey  Milk  C  ontrol 
Board  from  its  start  on  May  Z4. 
1933  to  June  30.  1935.  has  just 
been  published.  The  report  includes 
a  review  of  conditions  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  board,  .some 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  board 
and  a  few  of  the  difficulties  which  it 
faces. 


In  California 

The     milk     market     in     the     Los 

Angeles  area   is   sadly   demoralized 

with  several  competing  cooperatives 

and  a  goodly  proportion  of  producers 

not  in  any  organization.   In  reporting 

a   meeting  where   this  sad  s'tuation 

was   discussed    the   California    Milk 

News  says:  ,  , 

'•Banker   Peck   of   Bellflowcr   to  d 

the  group  that  he  was  in  the  milk 

business  and  blazed  away  witi,  the 

comment,  'the  distributors  fight  each 

other  in  town  but  when  it  comes  to 

buying    the    dairyman's    milk    the 

distributors  always  stand  together. 

He  recommended  that  the  dairymen 

get    behind    H.    C    Darger    and    let 

him    have    control    of    90%    of    the 

milk,  and  that  this  would  get  them 

a  price.  ■  i    i      j    i 

Another  part  of  this  article  headed 
•■Wanted:  A  Plan  "  states.  "Harry 
Darger  said.  'History  shows  highest 
prices  are  paid  to  the  dairymen 
when  there  is  the  greatest  coopera- 
tion.' 

• 

Farmer  Brown:  "What  did  your 
son  learn  at  college?''  .... 

Farmer  Green:  "Wal.  he  hadn  t 
been  home  a  week  before  he  showed 
me  how  to  open  bottles  with  a  half 
dollar." 
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A  Permanent  Loss 

We  might  use  a  lot  of  space  to 
tell  about  the  terrible  floods  which 
have  caused  loss  of  life  and  a  proper- 
ty loss  beyond  calculation.  1  his  has 
U-vn  covered,  so  far  as  cities  are 
concerned,  in  the  daily  newspapers. 
Complete  reports  were  impossihle. 
Circumstances  prevented  any  com- 

I  ..-.»  of   the  less  con- 

centrated  losses  in  rural  areas,  o! 
the  buildings  damaged  or  destroyed, 
of  the  clover  and  winter  gram  crops 
washed  out.  of  the  livestock  that 
pi.,ished.  These  are  all  vital  matters 
more  important  to  the  well  being 
of  the  farm  family,  in  many  cases, 
than  is  the  water  damage  to  a  store 

or  shop.  ,  .  ,r     ,  •     .1 

Of  more  far  reaching  effect  is  the 
loss  of  surface  soil  the  real  farm 
factory  where  all  agricultural  wealth 
,s    created.  This     can     never     In- 

restored.  Lroded  soils  can  be  rebuilt 
only  with  great  effort  spread  over 
years  of  time.  In  the  meantime, 
crops  will  be  smaller,  less  livestock 
feed  can  be  grown,  farm  income  will 
be  curtailed. 

Most  of  this  eroded  soil  has  gone 
to  sea  to  be  deposited  in  mud  Hats 
at  the  mouths  of  our  great  rivers 
It  will  never  again  grow  crops  nor  in 
any  way  add  to  our  National  wealth 
Some  of  it  may  have  been  deposited 
in  lowlands  along  over-flowed  rivers 
where  it  is  of  doubtful  value. 

Lrosion  of  this  kind  goes  on  during 
every  heavy  rain.  esiK.-cially  on  those 
soil  surfaces  that  are  bare,  that  have 
no  protection  in  the  form  of  forests, 
grasses  or  cover  crops  It  is  at  its 
worst  on  unprotected  slopes.  \  leavy 
rains  such  as  we  just  experienced  do 
their  worst  damage  if  they  come 
when  frost  is  still  in  the  ground. 

Good  farming  reduces  the  loss 
from  erosion  because  a  soil  supF>ort- 
ing  a  heavy  sod  holds  water  and 
reduces  the  speed  of  run-off  water. 
Likewise,  soil  rich  in  humus  has  a 
greatly  increased  water  holding 
capacity.  A  good  dairy  farm, 
properly  managed,  will  suffer  mini- 
mum losses  from  erosion. 
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Cooperative  Literature 

C  opies    of    "Preventive    Medicine 
for    Cooperatives"    by    former    Co- 
operative Bank  Commissioner  l.  W. 
Peck  are  now  available.     As  a  com- 
panion-piece  to  his       The   Coopera- 
tive Way",  recently  issued,  the  new 
publication  explains  more  in  detail 
the  measures  to  be  taken  to  ward  off 
the    ills    to   which    cooperatives   are 
subject.         Copies     of     both     these 
booklets  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of   Information,   barm  ^  "^^'tlit 
Administration.  Washington.  D.  C  . 

When  writing  REV.tw  advertisers^ 
mention  the  Mii-K  Producers    Ke- 

VIEW. 


900  Signed  Lip 


Sign-up  work  in  the  new  Inter 

State    Milk    Producers'    Coopera- 

tive  is  well   under  way.     We  are 

well  satisfied  with  results  and  are 

pleased    to    re|,ort    that    ai.proxi- 

mately    900    Producer's    Market- 

\ ^pnt«  have  been  signed 

iii>;  /»Bii«-^"*- j 

up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press 

on  April   I. 

Ihis  represents  less  than  three 
weeks  work,  much  of  which  tm,e 
was  spent  in  developing  prelim- 
inary I>lans.  In  arldition.  floods 
over  much  of  our  territory  and 
almost  imi>assable  rural  roads 
over  practically  the  entire  milk 
shed  made  it  impossible  for  many 
producers  to  attend  meetings. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  even 
better  results  during  the  forth- 
coming weeks.  Reports  of  pro- 
gress will  appear  in  each  issue  ol 
the  Rf.vikw 


Alfalfa  Silage 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
last  fall  one  dairymari  in  the  couny 
m    d  one  silo  with  alfalfa  from     he 

last  cutting.    A""J^«;'-  '"'''  Y^r^^^' 
with  corn.     Ihe  alfalfa  was  fed  twee 

^er  day  and  the  corn  silage  once  per 
day  l-or  a  period  of  almost  h 
months,  none  of  the  cows  have 
received  a  single  pound  of  gran 
The  cows  appear  to  be  in  good 
condition,  and  the  owner  tel  s  mc 
,!,„  ,he  production  was  JMV'ol  »« 
;Ut  of   the  previous  year     rom   tin 

same  cows.      "^  '«  T  If  t  f , 

cas.-s  in  which  the  ensiling  of  allalla 
::  proved   successful.  he   secrc 

of  the  methods,  was  that  the  alfalfa 
was  run  through  the  cutter  as  soon 

::VZ.  mown,  and  that  molasses 
was  added  at  the  rate  of  7M,ouncls 

per  ton  to  make  it  palatable.  U  •  :j^ 
%uhcr.  Lancaster  county  af^cnt  m 
TcZr  tn  herd  improvement  assocatwn 
members.) 


,l,at     over     the     flooded     areas     the 
ealth  of  animals  may  be  endangered 

n  several  ways.  1  heir  drinking 
wat"  may  be'  poHuled  and  there 
may  be  deposited  on  the  grasses  of 
l^."^  lowland  pastures  substances 
which  may  possibly  lead  either  to 
certain  tyiK-s  of  digestive  or  o  he 
diseases,  parasitic  infection  or.  in  a 
few  cases,  to  certain  types  of  poison- 

'"^•It  would  be  appreciPe^trtte 
veterinarians  would  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (or  to  Dr. 
Mm  R.Mohler.  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
Animal  Industry)  cases  of  disease 
or  disturbances  in  health  which 
tl.ev  believe  trace  to  the  after- 
effects of  the  flood. 


Floods  and  Our  Livestock 

The  following  ''»"""7'^r"-"'ln,re 
given  by  Secretary  of  A?"^"^"!^"'^ 
Kry  A.  Wallace  over  Farm  and 
Home  Hour  on  March  20 

-Much  has  appeared  in  the  papers 

about    the    possible    a  ter-efects    of 
SrAoods  on   the   health   of    .x-ople^ 

Nothing    has    yet    ^PP*^»"f ,/°r;/;. 
as  1  know,  about  the  possible  after 
effects  of    the   floods   on    the    health 

"^••ryetl  have  had  no  opportunity 

of   checking    this   matter   over   care- 

ully    with    our    Bureau    of    Anin^aJ 

Industry  but  it  seems  to  me  probable 


This   Is  Cooperation 

When  you  help  <^^^^^^r 
up  the  hill  then  YOU 
reach   the  top  too 

I ■ 

Dairy  Farmers  Favor 
Milk  Market  Agreements 

By  a  vote  of  30  to  6.  representative 
New  Jersey  dairymen  meeting  at 
Sew  Brunswick  on  March  2  express- 
ed the  belief  that  it  wdl  be  necessary 
for  dairymen  and  distributors  to 
l^t    up    voluntary    milk    marketing 

pllns    for    the    milk    sheds    of    New 

York  City  and  Philadelphia. 

Such   plans  would   be  established 

.,s'    AAA      marketing     agreements. 

1      i        ».    still    legal.       This    was 
which    are    siiii     iis«>- 

inter-state  shipments  of  milk. 

1  he  dairymen  met  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Rutgers  Institute  of 
Rurall-xonomics  to  discuss  problems 
facing  their  industry.  . 

Answering  the  question:  Can 
^ilk  continue  to  be  considered  a 
nUic  utility,  or  shall  dairy  farmers 
''n  Im  k  H^tnbutors  regu  ate  and 
;"ntro  the  business>"  24  dairymen 
voted  in  favor  of  industry  control 
,nd  15  voted  for  continuing  milk  as 

.public  utihty.    Many  of  those  vot- 

f^r  industry  control  emphasized 

Tat  :     b  contr'ol  should  be  returned 

o  the  dealers  and  farmers  gradually. 

T   irty-two  expressed  the  opinion 

that    "this    is    a    good    time    for    a 

young  man  to  buy  a  dairy  farm  and 

-::^^^rth^p^ctive  d.., 

hrmer  sliould  have  "a  good  wife    . 
heavily  in  debt. 


Information  On  Quality 
Of  Dairy  Cows  Is  Urged 

The  development  of  reliable  infor- 
mation on  the  quality  of  dairy  cows 
for  sale  would  be  of  material  assist- 
ance in  the  marketing  of  replace- 
ments, according  to  the  committee 
on  Dairy  herd  replacements  ot 
Northeastern  Dairy  Conference. 

••'Ihe  present  position  of  the  cow 
cycle  suggests  that  now   may   be  a 
good     time    tor    pruuuv^.o    v-    „ 
more  attention  to  raising  their  own 
"placements."    the    committee    re^ 
ports.      "The   need   for   information 
on  handling  replacements  •'evident^ 
Several  studies  which  should  provide 
information    have    been    started    fjy 
agricultural   colleges   in   the    North- 

>  t 

''^The  committee  also  reported  that 
plans  are  being  made  to  develop  a 
'regular  cattle  auction  in  ^0"""^'°" 
with  the  new  farm  rn^^^et  andjood 
terminal  at  Syracuse  N.  Y-  '  h^« 
plan  should  be  watched,  the  com- 
mittee says,  "since  it  may  be 
adaptable  in  other  places  in  the 
Northeast." 
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Our  New  Marketing  Agreement 

IX  „^l«o    in    nrAer    that 


(Continued  from  page  3) 

want  to  sell  its  milk  under  a  utiliza- 
tion plan.  The  new  agreement  con- 
tains provisions  for  these  powers  so 
thev  may  be  used  .f  and  when  it 
would  be  tor  the  best  micrc»t»  w. 
producers  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  dealers  has  made  the 
statement   that   under   Paragraph   6 
we   could   blend    the   prices  of      A 
and  ■'B"   milk.     Agam  we  want   to 
call  to  your  attention  that  this  Co- 
operative does  not  want  to  do  any- 
tKng  that  is  not  for  the  best  inter^ 
ests  of  the  producers  and  it  would 
be  folly  to  blend  "A"  and     B     milk. 
As  long  as  there  is  a  demand  tor  an 
extra  quality  milk  this  Cooperative 
will  be  obliged  to  take  advantage  ol 
that   demand   and   also   to  assist   in 
building  up  quality. 

Almost    all    distributors    who    are 
opposing  our    marketing    agreement 
call    attention    to    the    lower    prices 
that  have  been  paid  by  Dairymen  s 
League  of   New  York.      We  do  no 
hear   them  say   anything  about     he 
prices   that   have   been    paid   in     he 
Washington.  Baltimore,  and  Boston 
markets  which  are  operating  under 
set-ups    very    similar     to    our    new 
plan.       The    main    reason    why    the 
Dairymens-    League   price   has  been 
below  our  price  is  the  immense  sur- 
plus    they     are     carrying     in     that 
market. 


Milk  Pay  Guaranteed 

Paragraph  7.      In   this  paragraph 
the     Cooperative     guarantees     pay- 
ment for  the  milk.    This  will  require 
the  establishment  of  a  credit  depart- 
ment.   There  are  today  many  smaU 
Sers.    in    both    Philadelphia    and 
the  secondary  markets,  who  arenot 
paying   the   farmers   in   full       W 
are  behind  in  their  payments.    Such 
delinquency    will    disturb   any    fluid 
mk    market.       This    difference    in 
cost  of  their  milk  enables  such  deal- 
ers   to    cut    prices    and    disorganize 
filing    plans.       Some    of    the    large 
dealers  who  are  good  pay.  and  prob- 
ably always  will  be.  are  telling  the 
farmers   that   this  is   not   necessary, 
t  certainly  will  be  a  benefit  to  every 

producer,  regardless  of  who  his 
dealer  is.  if  no  dealer  is  allowed  o 
ge?  milk  unless  he  pays  for  It  m  full 

Paragraph  8.     Under  this  part  of 
the  Agreement,  the  dues  are  raised 
from  U  to  3<  and  cannot  be  increas- 
ed  except    by    the    delegates    at    an 
annual    or    special    meeting.        I  his 
additional    cent    will    be    used      or 
building  up  an  -"Siting  and  states 
tical  department  through  ^h  cl    we 
hope  to  give  our  producers  informa- 
t°o^they  have  not  been  able  to  get 

n  "he  past.  It  is  our  intention  to 
tVto  work  out  a  program  with  our 
distributors  whereby  someone  will 
be  allowed   to  audit   purchases  and 


sales   in   order    that    we    may    know 
that  all  of  our  buyers  are  paying  tor 
their  milk   according   to  the  way   . 
,s  being  used.    Part  of  this  additional 
cent    will    be    used    to    build    up    a 
-  4.^  *^l-*»  #-nr*»  nf  had  debts. 
Should  we  be  selling  milk  to  any 
distributors    who    become    irregular 
in  pay  we  will  be  able,  under  Para- 
graph 8.  to  collect  the  money  from 
the  distributor,  at  short  intervals  if 
necessary,    and    then    pay    the    indi^ 
vidual    producers.       No    doubt    the 
larger     distributors     will     want     to 
continue  to  pay  their  patrons  direct 
and   it   is   not   our  desire   to  change 
that  system  until  conditions  warrant 
it     We  do,  however,  want  to  be  in  a 
position  so  that,  should  a  distributor 

tell  us  he  will  not  deduct  membership 
dues  for  our  Cooperative,  we  can 
demand  payment  in  full   or  the  rnik. 

just  recently  several  of  the  distrib- 
utors have  stopped  deducting  dues 
from  our  members  and  others  have 
threatened  to  stop  if  we  do  not  do 
as  they  tell  us. 
To  Stabilize  Market 

Paragraph?.  This  gives  the  Co- 
operative power  to  borrow  money  on 
products  in  its  possession.  this 
provision  was  put  in  for  the  purpose 

of    being   able    to   take   care   o     any 
surplus  on  the  market.   For  instance. 

there  are  several  small  distributors 
n     the    Philadelphia    market    today 
who  would  be  glad  to  buy  from  our 
organization  only   as  much   milk  as 
they   need,  letting   the  organization 
ake    care    of    the    surplus.        With 
such  a  program  it  may  be  advisable 
to    stor?   a    few    carloads    of    crearn 
during  the  summer  if  prices  are  too 
Tow.  holding  it  until  prices  advance. 
If   the   producers  so  desire,    the  co- 
operative   could    store    that    cream. 
Uke     warehouse     receipts,     borrow 
money  on  it.  and  pay  the  producers 

the    current    market    price    in    full 
This  would  help  stabilize  the  market 
and  any   profit  or  loss  incurred   by 
^uch   an  operation   would   be   taken 

care  of  in  the  reserve  fund. 

Paragraph  10.      This   part   of   the 
Marketing  Agreement  gives  the  Co- 
operative   the    right    to    secure    an 
^junction     against     any     producer 
who  violates  the  contract.     I   might 
also  say  that  under  the  cooperative 
faws    of    the    state    of    Pennsylvania 
we  would  have  the  "ght  to  ask  an 
injunction    against    any   dealer   who 
wiuld    try    to   buy    the    mi  k   direct 
from  a  producer  under  contract. 

Paragraph  11.  This  paragraph 
states  the  damages  that  the  producer 
agrees  to  pay  in  case  he  violates  the 
agreement.  Under  the  contract  of 
the  old  association  the  damages 
were  $3.00  per  cow.  O-  -"-"7^ 
advised  us  that  it   would  be  better 
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to  make  it  a  stipulated  amount  so 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
go  into  court  and  prove  how  many 
cows  a  farmer  did  have 
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Regulated    Production 


Paragraph  12.       In    this    part    of 
the  agreement,  the  producer  agrees 
to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Paragraph  /3.      1  his  paragraph  .» 
to    the"  effect    that    the    agreement 
shall  become  effective  upon  written 
notice    of    acceptance    by    the    (co- 
operative.     The  general  .oP'"'°"  »* 
tlve   Board   of   Directors   is   that    the 
new    Cooperative    should    not    start 
to   operate    until    such    time    as    we 
have  signed  up  as  many  new  mem- 
bers as  there  are  now  active  members 
in  the  old  Association.     Also,  these 
agreements    will     not     be    accepted 
until  such  time  as  we  have  had  an 
opportunity    to   sit   down    with      lie 
distributor  who  is  now   buying   the 
members'     m.lk    and    enter    into    a 
general  agreement.     Another  reason 
why  we  do  not  want  to  have  these 
agreements  become  effective  imme- 
diately is  because  we  doubtless  will 
have    producers    signing    the    agree- 
ment    who    are    selling     to    dealers 
whose  financial  responsibility  might 
involve  unreasonable  risk  unless  we 
can   make  special  arrangements  for 
security.     Such  arrangements  must 
be     made     before     the     contract     is 
accepted. 

Withdrawal  Period 

Paragraph  14.         This    paragraj^h 
gives  either  the  producer  or  the  Co- 
operative, an  opportunity  to  cancel 
the  contract  once  each  year,  between 
the  first  and  the  fifteenth  of  Febru- 
ary, effective  April    1st.      I  he  ques- 
tion    is     quite     frequently      raised. 
"Why    not    give    the    producer    an 
opportunity   to  cancel   at   any   time 
of     the    year    by    giving    60    days 
notice^'     The  reason  for  providing 
one    certain    period     for    cancelling 
agreements  is  to  give  the  Coopera- 
tive   an    opportunity    to   enter    into 
an  agreement  with  the  buyer  fo     a 
full    year,    knowing    definitely     the 
supply    that    is    under    contract    for 
that  length  of  time. 


Men  are  disturbed,  not  by  he 
things  that  happen,  but  by  the 
opinions  of  others  about  the  things 
that  hapiH-n. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so 
perfectly  stunning?'  exclaimed  the 
daughter  of  the  house  as  she  turned 
the  radio  on  to  a  new  jazz  tunc. 

••No"  replied  her  father.  1  he 
nearest  thing  I  ever  heard  to  it  was 
when    a    truck    loaded    with    empty 

milk  cans  had   «  ^°  »'«-°"   ^'^^  l!;: 
other  truck  that  was  loaded  with  live 

ducks.  " 


By  H.  K.  MARTIN,  Qoodvilk,  Pa. 


FARMERS  are  producers.      Manu^ 
facturers    are     producers  lo 

„.unlate    production    is    to    pro- 
duce   a«ording    to    needs    ana    uc- 
mands  for  the  products.     Manufac- 
rt  always  guided  by  this. mpk- 

fundamental  principle.      I  he  mam 
acturer  produces  only  such  quant- 
ties     as     the     market     can     absorb. 
Ignoring  this  principle  causes  trouble 

'^"Fa:'mers.    very    generally,    ignore 
this    principle.        Large    crops    and 
lurplises   bring    about    lower    price 
and    reduced    incomes.         lo    meet 
expenses     farmers     redouble     efforts 
and    produce    more,    adding    tj.    the 
farge     supplies     already     P.^oducecL 
O  '  m  other  cases  good  pn««  >-[^ 
to    ncreased  production  and  a  flood- 
(  rn  .rkets      Without  regulation 
rgirprresa'aangerous.Thentoo^ 

r;>ne  group  of  farmers  wmdd  cu 
production    for    genera     benefit    an 
Lther    group    seizes    what    to    thcrn 
seems  an  opportunity  and  for  selhsh 
benefit    counteract    wha      the    first 

group  tried  to  f '^"'"P''^''-  .  M" 
farming  be  placed  on  a  sound  basis 
wXut  some  degree  of  regulation? 
Tf'mdustry  profits  by  rc-gu -on  can 

not    agriculture    do    likewise, 
answer,  no  doubt,  is     affirmative. 
Regulation  U  Needed 

How  It  can  be  done  'S.qu'te  a 
different  problem  for  farming  than 
?o?  manuf'lcture.     "owever,  simib. 

---^-:u;:;::l;;tve;^py 

des  rable.  The  object  of  producers 
fs  to  supply  the  needs  of  consunriers. 
EuTfor  .llustration.  why  produce 
80(  m.ll.on  bushels  of  wheat  if  500 
II  ;ll     Kunnlv     the    needs    oi 

"'"'"Lrs      Why  grow   ISO  million 
consumers:"      vv  iiy   s- 
pounds   of   cigar    tobacco  each    year 
!f  only   100  million  pounds  are  con- 

•^"From    !')!'>   to    l03Marm.mple^ 
n,ents  dropped  6%  in  P--^"'^.f^f^«^f^ 
m    production.      The    manulacturcr 
controlled   his   productiorj.      During 
he  same  years  farm  P-^-t^^^;^ 
A   h^(^   in   price   and  b%   m   pro 
!i:^ction^  Regardless  of  the  relation 
btwe"n     cost     of     production     and 
scVlmg    price    the    farmer    kept    on 

'"  Feedmg  the  people  is  the  farmers- 
business  of  course,  but  just  as  with 
S:  manufacturer,  so  the  farmer  can 

not  continue  to  produce  at  a  loss. 
"°!en  too.  regardless  of  consumers 
aSy  to  buy.  whenever  farmers  can 

not  sell  all  they  P^^^uce  at  a  fair 
price  they  have  a  surplus^  T'^'Z^l 
that    underconsumption    has    been 


I        77,0  columns  o/  the  Hev.kw  arc 
always    open    to    c-nstrucUvc  ,dcas 

I  presented  hy  memhers  o/  the  Inter^ 
State  Mitll  rmauccr.    --"Y;;-; 
The  article  appearing  on  this  page 
L  written  by  Horace  K.  Martin  o 
Coodville.  Pa.,  a  P''«'" '"''"'. '"j*^;, 
State  member,  and  we  are  glad 
carry    it    in    full.        ^^<•    "^'»''    " 
emphasize  that  the  ciews  expressed 
hu    Mr.    Martin   are   his   own   and 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  express- 
ir^g  the  policies  of  the  association 


auite    widespread    and    serious,    the 
quiie    w         1  jr  rt  of  a  surplus 

producer  has  the  eiieci  oi  . 

ust  as  soon  as  he  can  not  sell  his 
^pToduct  at  a  price  that  he  can  afford 
io  take  Surely  all  will  agree  that 
:  produce  less  at  a  fair  price  is 
better  for  the  farmer  than  to  produce 
much  and  sell  it  at  a  loss. 

To  produce  at  a  loss  is  so  much 

loss  m  the  nation's  wealth.    Farming 

s  of  basic  importance  in  our  nationa 

welfare.  This  welfare  is  impaired 
whenever  production  is  carried  on 
^t   a  loss  whether   it  be  farming  or 

u       i,..4i.strv       That     arming 
any  other  industry.      •  >•» 
mav  stand  on  its  own  foundation  it 
must  be  rewarded  with  some  degree 
rnrofit.    This  IS  imperative  to  our 
natonll  welfare.    It  is  therefore  jus 
as  mueh  a  concern  to  the  consumer 
as  ^citizen  that  the  farmer  can  five 
tv   lus  labor  as   that   the  consumer 
'hfmt^If  shall  be  supplied  with  necessi- 

t.es  for  his  own  welfare.  ^H  l>^op'e^ 
of  course,  are  consumers  and  should 
hl^e  an  .nterest  in  all  producers  of 

:,td"norr:nd  Ihtld^not  li  the 
only     motive    in     farming,     without 
p"oper     remuneration     farrners    can 
not  continue  to  "carry  on. 
Production   Barometer 


Supply  and  demand  as  a  barom- 
eter m  Lrming   is  a  sort  of  golden 
rule       In   the  last  analysis   this  has 
much  to  do  m  regulating  produc.on^ 
It    is   perhaps   a    safe    guide.       Is    it 
allowed    to     have     free     course     in 
^elaUon  to  farming^    Do  supply  and 
demrnd    regulate    farm    prices    and 
farm    production^       What    or    who 
fxeT    the    price    of    tobacco,    wheat, 
cattle    hogs,  etc.>    Do  not  monopoly 
and  speculation   play   an   importan 
nart  in  the  determination  of  priced 
C  supply -d  demand  the  controll- 
ing factors  in  farm  prices^   ,    /L""' 
these    prices    often    manipulated    to 
le  advantage  of  others  and  the  dis- 
advantage of  farmer.^     ^'"^ ^^^ 
entirely    helpless   in    these    rnattcrs. 
Individually,  yes;  unitedly,  no. 


Vhc    purpose    of     regulated     pro- 
dut,oninrgr.cuUureisonlyto  try 

to    correct     the     injustices    and     in- 
equalities   that    exist    today    and     n 

..     Ur^  agriculture  on  a  tair. 

iu':;  Tml  'JKofitable   basis.      Kegula- 
•on   .s   nol  founded  on   any    motive 
of    scarcity    but    rather    to    a.rn    a 
balanced   production   with   sufficient 
balanced   ,  ^^    seasonal 

:h;rta;es       The-    purpose    is    not    to 
trttuow    the    laws    of    supp  y    and 

demand,   only    to  «"PPl^"^7^.,  ^^1 
with  intelligent  .'"^^^^^-^^'^^^i^^'V; 
the  farmer  use  his  ^od-given  'ntcll 
aence  for  the  common  welfare  ol  all 
farmers  or  should  he  use  it  only   to 
urX-7  iMS  individual  ends  however 
sel7i  h'        l>     ^-^-'-'\    intelligently 
r^anage  their  business  best  when  self 
mterc't  only  is  the  -otive  or  when 
the  common   good  of  -"  f^^^^Yi^^? 
the    prompting    motive    for    action. 

United  Action  Gives  Power 

The  power  and  benefits  of  united 
,ct  on  can  not  be  denied.  So  then, 
whik  supply  and  de-and  are  work^ 
ing  why  not  have  farmers  help  l^y 
trying    to   regulate   supply   so   as   to 

"^■'rhisT.^"f'course.  not  entirely  in 

T^]  '-"'-.  J:!y  t;  t^^te^^ 
thereby  aim  in  any  way  i" 
wUh  divine  plans  or  blessings  with- 
::  which  he's  helpless  and  undone^ 
Man  alone  or  man  against  Cod 
^ccomP  -hes  nothing,  but  man  wi  h 

;:i::l::d  w!lh.!  as  farmers  Uwe^ 

b^rir^hrs;:  ^'P 

;j-^      wc^ld  famdy  cari  purcha. 

:;p;i  and  Remind  is  a  matter  for 
divine  care  alone,  but  if  so.  why  not 

leave  all  problems  for  divine  solu- 
l-r  and  relieve  man,  letting  him 
free  from  any  carest* 

Granting     ^^-^''^'^.^TZntl 
responsibilities,     how     best     can       e 

successfully    accomplish    -    'd^^^^ 
regulated     production^         "j^X 
would     be     that     none     may     suner 
.  „f    crarritv    and    thai    none 

'^""Tuflc    bccLule  o(  over  supply. 

handicaps     can      oe         ,       ,       i  : 

togethTr  with  one  thought  in  mind 
Lnd  for  the  accomplishment  of  one 


(I'lca-.:  luiii  tu  page  '^) 
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Community 


Gardening 
Again! 

HANNAH  McK    LYONS.  M.D. 


to  Use^  Our  Wits 


just 
older 


Gardens!  Why> 
For  many,  many 
reasons  I  lave  you 
thought  just  why 
you  grow  gardens:* 
If  you  have  been 
doing  as  the  "win- 
dow shoppers"  you 
have  been  "cata- 
logue shopping' 
during  the  ice  and 
snow-bound  month 
of     February     and  .  . 

perhaps  already    have  your   vision   ol 
what  you  want  to  do:  revelled  m  the 
plant,  you  love  and  tried  to  dec.de  the  new 
one.  to  try      But  have  you  really  thought 
oufwhy  you  are  go.ng  to  do  the  thmg  you 
have  in  mind>  , 

Will  you  just  try  to  cover  a  bare  spot 
with  some  plant:  have  a  little  color  hoping 
to  make  things  more  attractive:  or  a  lew 
bits   of    shrubbery    to    hide    an    unpleasant 

What  of  an  out-door  living  room>  You 
are  fortunate  if  your  lawn  happens  to  have 
two  trees  that  might  make  a  sort  of  bound- 
ary: between  which  could  be  swung  an  old- 
fashioned  hammock  or  perhaps  a  barrel- 
hammock."  But  if  you  have  "o  tree  you 
can  plant  a  stake  for  the  other  end  of  the 
hammock  and  help  make  a  bo""dary  for 
the  room,  A  couple  of  beach  chairs  add 
comfort  and  arc  so  convenient  to  drop  into 
for  a  moment.  (By  watching  sales  you 
can  get  nice  ones  for  a  dollar  ) 

I  am  told  "a  pool  is  to  a  garden  what  a 
fireplace  is  to  a  room."     I  am  thinking  of  a 
lovely  pool  on  a  lawn:  water  supplied  from 
the  trough   for   the  cows  at   the   barn      he 
waste  piped  to  the  lawn  where  a  cement  ba- 
sin has  1^  made.   What  pleasure  in  spend^ 
ing  an  evening  hour  here  with  water  pLns 
water  lilies  in  bloom     and  gold  fish  sport- 
ing as  if  playing  a  real  game.     It  must  not 
overflow  so  again  the  waste  is  piped  away  to 
a   corner   and    a    few     water-loving    things 
planted   making   a   very   attractive   corner. 
You  can  make  your  pool  in  the  garden  ap- 
pear deeper  if  you  paint  the  cement  blue^ 

But  too.  I  love  a  vegetable  garden:  since 
it   has  been   pushed  out   into  the  held   for 
greater  ease  and  convenience  we  miss  the 
•closeness  of  contact"  so  I  am  glad  to  hear 
our  gardeners  advising  that  the     garden  be 
in  a  field  near  the  house.        But  can  you 
imagine  anything  more  beautiful  than  rows 
of    vegetables    growing    thriftily:    rows    o 
onions,    of    lettuce,    of    peas     of    beans,    ol 
tomatoes,  of  cabbages:  with   a   row  of   red 
currants  and  goose-berries,  and  the  rhubarb 
and  asparagus  for  a  background:  with  the 
harrow  throwing  the  fresh  soil  to  the  roots 
as  needed,  here  is  real  art. 

While  we  always  know  the  things  that 
are  a  success  with  us.  we  do  like  to  know 
the  new  things  and  always  try  one  or  two 
just  for  the  sake  of  seeing  what  we  will  get. 
So  I  have  been  much  interested  in  what  Mr. 
W  D  Enzie  tells  about  the  new  seeds 
available  for  1936  and  pass  on  to  you  the 
mformation  that  7  3  new  varieties  were 
grown  during  1935  and  seven  of  these  were 
given  the  dictinction  of  being  superior  sorts 

(Please  turn  to  page  1  >) 


B^'  Helen  Quthrie  Miller 

American  Child  Health  Association 
Reprinted  From  "The  Survey" 


had  enticed  me  to  v,s,t  a  d.phther,,,  cl.nie  up  ,,t  "  ^^  l^'"         .  ,,,„,,.  „( 

men.  of  HobbsvjW.  y  <l;^-r;;°„  .  IrLd  rJZrJo\Y  wood.. 
Ztni  ro,»,V';:c'e  oTth:  ^>.nU  o.  .  ,nou„,ai,.  strean.  we  found  the 
home,  the  man  and  the  story.  wood-hre.   we   found 

In   a   large   comfortable   ^^'^  .^l-"  >^;t^o  "  rk      w^^^^^^  told  us 

John  H.  HobbH.  forty-year  resident  m  the  Oza  ks.  who  chc  y 

the  story  of  the  I  lobbstown  Mutual  health  Club^  ^^  X^,'^^^^^  what 
worth  somethmg  here,  yet  peop^^H^^^^^^ 

::id^^  W?tir:i."at°stc°cltsT'doze^  and  butterfat  at  fourteen  cents  a 
pound,  we  hadn-t  much  money  so  we  ^'-^XTSl^rtccnl.  n^onthly  unJ  5 


Finn  a    !»•)"""     " ."';■"■"■  1     „        l.ir..! 

to  t.lk  it  over  and  decide  upon  a  plan.  I  irst 
we  found  out  how  much  each  of  the  li  ty 
families  who  wanted  to  join  had  paid  tor  the 
doctor  over  a  peri  >d  ..f  two  years,  not 
counting  care  in  childbirth  or  chronic  cases^ 
The  average  sum  paid  was  $5  a  year,  so  we 
decided  on  that  and  20  cents  for  running 
expenses. 

"People  naturally  want  their  own  doc 
tor.  so  we  took  a  vote  and  al  but  one 
fam.lv  voted  for  two  doctors  in  »»«;  "^^[^^' 
small  town,  nine  miles  away,  so  that  was 
settled  We  wanted  these  doctors  paid,  and 
as  iK^ople  arc  loose  about  paying,  wc  had  to 
hol.l  them  down  .So  we  made  up  a  pledge 
and  everybody  signed  If  a  member  .»  m 
arrears  he  must  pay  up  and  as  a  penal  y 
pay  two  months  in  advance  before  he  cai^ 
call  a  doctor.  A  president,  vice-president 
and  secretary  treasurer  were  elected  and  an 
executive  committee  of  five,  one  from  each 
section  of  the  district 

•In  case  of  sickness,  the  nearest  member 
of  the  executive  committee  is  called  in  and 
if  the  family  is  in  good  standing  hei).f^ 
the  call  to  the  doctor,  so  he  is  sure  ol  his  p^^y 
"I    then   went    to   the  village   to  see   the 
doctors  and  get  them  to  sign  an  "R^^''";'-"' 
with   the  club      One  den  tor  charge<l   $1  ^U 
for  a  home  call  an.l  charged  for  the  medicine 
the  other  charged  $2  and  threw  in  the  l.rs 
prescription      I  s,id  to  them.    You  are  not 
worth  any  more  in  my  home  than  you  are 
here,    but    I    must    l)ay    to   get    you    there. 
What    will   you   charge  a   mile   to   come   to 
persons    in    our    club^       After    s.,me    hard 
knocks  with   the  doctors  we  settled  on   l> 
cents  a  mile  for  the  doctor  who  charged  $^ 
and   35  cents  a  mile  for  the  one  whose  lee 

"''"And^the  plan  works!  Next  we  are 
going  to  plan  for  chronic  cases  and  hospital 
I  lere  is  the  pledge  we  all  signed: 

/.  the  unJcTMSncd  having  been  frnilled 
a.  a  member  of  (he  llobb.  Mutual  I leallh 
Club,  herewith  pledge  mysel  to  be  governed 
hn  the  rules  and  bylaws  of  aforesaid  club 
that  I  herewith  give  my  note  for  the  sum  of 
$U0  annual  dues.  $i  for  mediane  service. 
20  cents  as  running  expenses  of  said  club 


monthly  on  my  note  to  the  cluh  secretary 

That  I  further  promise  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  promote  and  protect  the  interests  of 
all  members  of  the  club,  and  tohu.lJ  up  the 
efficiency  of  the  club  in  order  that  it  may  be 
able  to  function  for  the  good  of  every  member 
thereof. 

I  further  promise  that  should  I  lapse  in 
my  monthly  payment  of  dues  that  I  will  na^^ 
demand  service  until  all  arrears  owed  o  tlie 
club  by  me  shall  have  been  paid  up  to  dale  in 

"The  hn«h  cost  of  funerals  was  another 
worry  in  I  lobbsv.lle.  so  a  ben.l.l  a.ssKiation 
was  formed  with  .lues  of  25  cents  for  each 
adult  and  15  cents  lor  each  child  I  he 
lumljer  and  lining  for  a  collin  costs  about  $V 
It  is  made  by  neighbors  who  also  conduct 
the  funeral  No  gaudy  display  or  no  pauper 
funerals  out  here  It  use<l  to  t.ke  more  to 
put  a  man  away  than  it  cost  to  t  Ae  care  ol 


This  past  year  has  been  har.l  in  Arkansas 
but    the   1  lobbstown    Mutual    Health   Club 
went    through   with    money    in   its   treasury 
and   at   no   time   was  outs.de   inedic.l   reliel 
neccssjry  for  any  of  its  members 


"Poems  For  the  Cooperative 
Community"  is  the  title  of  a 
small  mimeographed  collection 
of  readings  arranged  by  the 
Women's  Committee  to  assist  in 
building  interesting  programs 
for  Locals.  You  may  secure  a 
copy  by  writing  to  the  Women  s 
Committee,  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Ass'n.,  401  N.  Broad 
St.,  Phila. 


it  is  right  to  be  contented  with 
what  we  have,  never  with  what 
we  arc. 


Children 


You  mZiioc  lln,  „„ur  /»«  bu>  no,  you,  ihou,hi. 
For  ih.y  hao.  "■■;l'_°"'rj-r^!',!'„»,  ,fco,>  ,ou/,. 

Fo°:s;:x<is  JhTa.  hou,,  „/.»..or™..  u,/,,./,  „.-u 

like  you. 

Kaiiic.  Gmiran.  in  "IheProphet 


n 


The  'Inter  -  State 
Family 

(Another  Cooperative  Community  Series) 

^xr^  s\su'%.'Wi.ss^"^s.i&si- 
the   Inter-State,   approached    the   ^'eld    Kcpresen  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  _^ 

would  like  to  have  his  «°"  «'«"  %  ""^J^Jipped^^^^       that  of  the  father, 
h.s  own  right,  but  the  milk  -'^^^'^''f^f^^'T.tnership  basis>"  asked   the 
"Why  not  sign  a  new  agreement  on  a  P'*""  '        ■  ;     ^jr   to 

representative.  -Since  he  is  now  f^JPI^^f^^./tecausTyou  alrea'dy  lutve 
-bL^  ^^^  -:SSn^:p::Sip  would  doubtless  build  the 
interest  you  desire.  .  ,  ..p^  ^^^\  ^y  son  be  more 

;„,e,rrd"rolfr  Ta,thre'.M.:VoWs   an  .ntet-Sta.e   nte.betsh.p   ,n 
his  own  name> 


(< 


18  own  nami-r  , 

Just  a  typical  "P^''''^"^*  .'"  ""f  M  lU 
,  Jal  communities  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed  where  Cooperative  Community  C  on- 
.ciousne..  is  being  develope.1  I  or  a  year 
now  we  have  taken  a  nurriber  of  these 
actual  true-story  incidents  that  have  ha  . 
;^n.J  in  our  own  towns  to  our  own  people 
^d  have  woven  them  into  the  P»K;=«  ""^ 
the  iVistory  of   the  Oganization       Step  .»=y 

.r,  we  have  tried  to  picture  the  evolution 

y-crpe'r:tU  Thought  -^d  ^-p:;:;;::: 

Action  The  cornerstones  of  the  Cooperative 
Community  are  bemg  laid  in  many  a 
i^tJon     So'me  to  a  «-"'- '^XclMRrD^" 

"^  W^f.'"!  Klad  heart  and  with  no  little 
„atV.  Iction  we  feel  that  we  of  the  C  oo.^ra^ 
"ve  Community  pages  have  l>er<"rmed  a 
«l  service  to  our  O'K^niza.ion  and  to  our 
membership  throughout  the  milk  shed^  We 
feel    tbat    we   have    found    a    way    into   the 


hearts  and  confidence  of  the  fathers  and 
moTerrwho  have  learned  -d  are  learning 
that  the  Inter-Slate  is  builded  on  those 
iner  tb.ngs  that  count  even  more  than 
material  welfare,  and  which  must  always 

L",   all    times     «-,  "?   ^"5}?^^   '?'^VrAF>t'Y 
"I  lAPPY     I  lOMl-S     Wl  IKRl-     I  lAi  I  T 

PI XJPLK   DWKLL  ■  ,    , 

That    he  membership  at  large  might  know 
that  these  things  are  true     that  tl-y  Uve 
really     taken     place     and     that  je jmght 
encourage  many  others     we  have  asked  a 
numl^er  of  those  who  are  pioneers  among  us 
r^o  speak,  to  send  u,  letters  that  we  migh^ 
publish,  telhng  us  why  they  are  >n«e^"^«^ 
in  their  local  Inter-State  meeting  and  what 
it  means  .othem     to  their  families  and  to  their 
neTghbors      We   will   continue    these  letters 
?o    a  number  of  months    and  we  hope  t ha 
those  of  you  who  read  them,  will  tell  others 
Ken^.'and  will  yourself  wr.te  to  us  and 
come  out  to  your  own  meeting  so  that  we 
mS  all  get  to  ifenou;  each  other:  and  more  and 
ZZ.  u^rk  out  our  problems  together.     I  hus 
may  we  in  turn,  better  understand  those  who 
are    under-privileged    in    ""'pp-"-^"^*^ 


Why  I  Am  Interested  In 

My  Local  Inter-State 

Meeting" 

There  was  a  time  when  women  were 
rtot  present  at  the  local  Inter-Statc 
meetings.  Nevertheless,  after  attending 
one  of  the  great  annual  meetings  m 
Philadelphia,  about  ten  years  ago 
became  so  enthused  that  I  decided  to 
accompany  my  husband  to  the  next 
local  meeting:  and.  from  that  t'meon 
he  knows  Without  asking  that  I  intend 

'"  f'realize  that:      Inter-Statc  stands 
for   our   industry:    it    is    interested   m 
our    own    homes:    it    is    building    our 
own   community:   therefore.    I    gtoe   it 
my     interest     and    support.         And 
recognizing   that   the   whole  family   is 
the    productive    unit.    I    long    to    see 
more  whole  families  interested  in  our 
local  meetings,  which  are  ^^ jhoroughly 
planned  and  well-balanced  that   they 
are   equally   interesting   to  the  young 
folks,  the  women  and  the  men. 

In    our    local    meetings    we    learn 
more    about    the    protection    that    the 
Inter-Statc    gives    our     industry:     we 
hear  of  the  great  things  gained  m  the 
annual     meeting:     we     are     made     to 
realize    that    women    have    a    part    in 
Inter-Statc   and   that    boys    and   girls 
arc    given    much    consideration:    our 
local  talents  are  developed  and  culti- 
vated:   wc    become    better    acquainted 
With    our    neighbors    and  feel    a    re- 
sponsibility   toward   each    other:    and 
a     social     good     time     re-creates     all 

'^'^Tam  doubly  interested  because  I 
desire  to  interest  other  women  in  the 
heal  meetings,  which  are  so  essential 
in  building  community  life. 


Mrs.  RoyC.  F- Weagly. 
R.  No.   I.  Hagcrstown.  Md. 
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Soil  Conservation  Plans 


THE  TERMS  of  the  new  national 
soil  conservation  P'-o«f^  *°; 
1936  were  announced  on  March  21 
[.  <;»...t«rv  of  Agriculture  Henry 
A.  Wallace."    In  announcing  it.  tne 

Secretary  said: 

•The  new  program  represents  a 
sincere  effort  both  to  conserve  the 
soil  in  the  interests  of  producers  and 
consumers  and  to  Preserve  the 
economic  gains  that  i-^mcrs  h.v. 
made  during  the  past  three  years^ 

•The  new  program  from  an  imme- 
diate point  of  view  may  not  be  quite 
as  effective  as  the  old  one  destroyed 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  from  a 
long  time  point  of  view,  the  new 
program  mayprove  to  be  even  more 

''°The"nerprogram  was  developed 

after  obtaining  views  of  national  ag- 

Hcultural  leaders  who  were  called  in 

at    four    regional    conferences.     Our 

Association   was   represented  at   the 

New    York    conference    by    General 

N/i        ,T^r     A      H      Lauterbach    and 
Manager     A.     n.     »-°  , 

Vice-President  A.  R.  Marvel. 

The  program  calls  for  two  types 
of  payments,  one  for  changing  from 
a     -soil-depleting-     crop     to    crops 
which  are  classed  as  -soil-conserving 
and  the  other  for  actual  planting  o^ 
^•soil-building'  crops.    The  program 
will  be  supervised  by  the  Agricul  ur- 
al  Adjustment  Administration  acting 
through  five  regional  divisions,  btate, 
county  and  community  committees 
will  handle  local  details. 

All  payment  plans  include  estab- 
lishment    of     bases     according     to 
acreage  of  the  various  types  of  crops 
grown  in  previous  years. 
^   Payments  for   soil-build.ng   crops 
will    be    available    up    to   $1.00    per 
acre  for  each  acre  in  soil-conserving 
crops  and  soil-building  crops  planted 
in  1936.    Payments  for  so.l-conserv^ 
ing   crops   will    require    at   least    20 
nercent  of  the  farms  so.l-deplet.ng 
base    (acres    in    such    crops    during 
previous  years)  be  planted  m  either 

soil-conserving  or  soil-building  crops. 
Soil-depleting  crops  include  corn, 
tobacco.  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  pota- 
toes, commercial  truck  and  canning 
crops,  melons,  strawberries  and  small 
grains  harvested  for  grain  or  hay. 
(Also  others  not  common  in  this 
area.) 

Soil-conserving  crops  include 
legumes  and  perennial  grasses  with 
or  without  nurse  crops  when  such 
nurse  crops  are  pastured  or  clipped 
green. 

Soil-building  crops  include: 
Annual  legumes  when  turned  un- 
der in  1936  as  a  green  manure  crop. 
Biennial  legumes,  including  sweet, 
red.    alsike   and   mammoth   clovers; 
perennial  legumes,  including  altalla. 


kudzu.  sericea.  and  white  clover; 
and  annual  varieties  of  lespedeza 
when  seeded  in   1936. 

Summer   legumes    including    soy 
1         .      c^\A     ncsMi      cowpeas.     etc.. 
when  turned  under  in  IViO- 

Forest  trees  planted  on  crop  land 

in  1936. 


Landsburg  Resigns 

Many    Inter-State    members    will 
be  sorry  to  learn  of  the  resignation 
of   Dr    K    G.    Landsburg   as    Inter- 
State     field     representative.  Ur^ 
Landsburg     has     served     with     the 
organization  for  3>/,  V^ars.  spending 
much  of   that   time  on  determining 
and   correcting    the    reasons   tor    re- 
turned milk.                                   •      J„ 
In   addition,    he   has   been   in   de- 
mand   to   meet   with   farmers   clubs 
and    other    groups    and    to    appear 
before  vocational  agriculture  classes 
at  which  he  discussed  the  principles 
of     agricultural     cooperatives,     the 
services   of    cooperatives,    and    milk 

"^"or^Landsburg  is  now  connected 
with  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,     promoting     the    use    of     the 

lersey    Creamline    milk    trademark. 

His  work  takes  him  throughout  the 

Northeastern  States. 


Chopping  Hay  Proves 
Popular  With  Farmers 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVItW 

due     to    differences    in     quality     of 
different  lots  of  hay.  , 

More  than  half  of  the  furmcrs  .dd 
there  is  no  disadvanMg.  t o  1 1  s 
method  of  handlin-  hay.  Ol  the 
disadvantages  name.'   .  he  two  most 

frequent  were  th..  <=»^«"H  'l^^^ 
seemed  to  cause  more  dust  in  the 
Urn  and  that  greater  care  is  re- 
quired in  curing.  The  dithcuity  uf 
shipping  chopped  hay  the  ex  ra 
investment  required  and  «  Poss  bih- 
tv  of  wire  being  carried  with  the  hay 
and  cut  up  in  the  chopper  were  also 
mentioned  by  a  few  farmers. 

Advice  on  handhng  hay  m  this 
manner  included  "Cure  hay  as 
usual  •'  "give  overhead  hay  mows 
e'ra  support  before  filling.  ..keep 
hay  level  in  filling  the  mow.  and 
also  "chop  straw  for  bedding. 


April.  IMfi 


Sterilizing    Simplified 


Farmers  who  have  chopped  their 
hay  before  putting  it  in  storage  are 
enthusiastic  about  this  system  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  of  600  farmers 
who  follow  this  system.  I  heir  ex- 
perience covers  a  wide  range  of  hay 
types  and  the  chopped  hay  was  fed 
to  practically  all  kinds  of  farm  hve- 

''^"Seven  out  of  eight  of  these  farmers 
emphasized  that  the  mow  capacity 
was  more  than  doubled  with  chopped 
hay      Three-fourths  of  them  said  it 
almost  completely  eliminated  waste 
even    with    low    grade    hay.        1  wo- 
thirds  said   the  work  of  putting  up 
hay    by    this   method   is   easier   and 
the  most  disagreeable  features  of  the 
old  system  are  eliminated  entirely. 
Other  advantages  mentioned  were 
speeding     up     haying,     hay     keeps 
better,  milk  production  was  increas- 
ed and  faster  gains  obtained  on  fat 
stock   when   chopped   hay    was   ted. 
Some  pointed  out  that  by  removing 
chopped    hay   from    the   side   of   the 
mow  all  grades  of  hay  be  can  thor- 
oughly mixed  without  trouble,  thus 
avoiding  fluctuations  in  production 


Health  department  officials  seem 
sometimes  to  harp  overly  much  on 
the  subject  of  low  bacteria  counts  in 
milk     This,  however,  has  a  positive 
bearing  on  milk  quality  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  problem  ol 
maintaining    low    counts    is    one    of 
constant    watchfulness.        I  he    only 
answer  is  positive  guarding  against 
contamination.     There  must   be  no 
let-up    in    the    effort     to    rnaintain 
thorough  sanitation  all  of  the  time. 
The  problem  of  maintaining  effec- 
tive sanitation  and  of   making  sure 
that  milk  is  always  kept   free     rom 
contamination,  has  been  particularly 
difficult  for  the  dairy  farmer  in  the 
past     It  was  impossible  from  a  prac- 
tical    standpoint     to     provide    con- 
stantly steam  or  hot  water  for  steriliz- 
ing milk  pails,  milk  cans,  and  other 

utensils.  , 

Farlier     chlorine     solutions     fre- 
quently    lost     their     strength     and 
effectiveness,   others   were   too    ugh 
in    cost    to    be   economical.       When 
science    discovered    a     hypochlorite 
powder  which  keeps  its  strength  and 
is  reasonable  in  cost,  a  big  step  was 
taken  towards  solving  this  perplex- 
ing problem  of  sanitation. 

An  increasing  number  of  dairy 
farmers  are  turning  to  these  hypo- 
chlorites as  a  more  effective  and 
more  economical  solution  of  their 
sanitation      problems.  Being     in 

stable    powder    form,     there    is    no 
danger    of    loss    of    strength    or    ol 
waste  through  freezing,  lumping    or 
container  breakage.     A  little  makes 
an     effective     solution     for     rinsing 
milker's  hands,  or  for  sterilizing  all 
dairy   utensils.      Since   hot   water   is 
not  necessary,  solutions  can  be  made 
as  needed   with   no   trouble   and   no 
loss  of  time. 


Mention  the  Review  when  writ- 
ing advertisers. 


The  Place  of  Dairying  in  tke 
National  Economy 


^......undoubt*^.;emo^^^^^^ 

has  amounted  to  20  to  2.  P^-^^^l^'^^aThigherThan  the  combined  cash 
In  1934  the  cash  income  f^^-^/^'^^^^^J^^elding  cash  crops.  It  was  almost 
-sTgl^I^Xt^rntd^^^^^^^^^  Ho\s  and  cattle  and  calves  (a 

part  of  which  were  dairy  caUle).  ^^^^^^^^  the  farmer  to  make  more 

efficient  use  of  his  time  and  other 
resources,  because  '»  ''^q"'^",  ^^ 
labor  at  a  time  when  demands  from 
other  farm  work  are  least  urgen. 

The  entire  dairy  industry  and  all 
dairy    farmers   are    involved    in    the 


Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  importance  of  dairying 
from  the  standpoint  of  (I)  the  place 
of  dairy  products  m  the  diet,  and  (Z) 

the  place  of  dairying  in  any  program 
for  agriculture  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  or  for  any  part.cu  ar  section 
or  state.     Both  of  these  factors  are 
of  prime  importance  in  any  consider- 
ation of  national  policy  with  respect 
to  dairying.    Both  are  Peculiarly  sig^ 
nificant  at  the  present  time  when  so 
much  thought  is  being  given  to  the 
National  food  supply  and  to  a  long^ 
time    program    for   a    balanced    and 
stable  agriculture. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  butter  as 
compared  to  oleomargarine  is  un- 
doubtedly the  superior  ^o^^"  P*'^"\ 
ularly  insofar  as  the  health  and 
g  ow^h  of  the  children  of  our  Nation 
a  e  concerned.  The  opinions  and 
findings  of  noted  /o^^  -lent.st 
furnish  evidence  that  the  liberal 
use  of  all  dairy  products  should  be 
encouraged,  especially  in  view  of 
tKefact'that  so  many  of  our  staph. 

low  in  vitamins.     I  he  con 


the  oleomargarine  and  butter  prob- 
lem. Having  done  this  it  should  be 
^«««;K1p  to  summarize  the  interests 
of  American  farmers  in  this  one 
phase  of  the  question  with  which 
this  study  is  primarily  concerned. 

Size  of  Butter  Industry 

Total  creamery  butter  production 
in  1934  was  L694.708.000  pounds. 
In  making  this  butter,  the  manu- 
facturers  used  approximately  \,^n- 
000  000  pounds  of  butterfat  (at  Ol 
percent  fat).  The  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  butterfat  in 


I  ne  eniii^  '^"■■.7    ; -     .        ,  receiveo  oy  lai  uk.  ■-  ■—   . 

dairy    farmers   are    involved    in    the  ^.S  cents  per  pound.     At 


Oleomargarine  H.""—"-  -.  ,  , 
butterfat  are  most  directly  mvolved 
of  course,  because  oleomargarine 
has  a  real  influence  on  the  demand 
and  price  for  butter.  This  relation- 
ship automatically  affects  all  dairy 
products,  first,  because  milk  is  com- 
pletely interchangeable  in  all  its 
uses   and    therefore   all    prices   mus^ 

be     related     to     each     o  her.     and 
s:condly.  because  prices  of  butter  a 

or  butter  are  in  actual  practice  the 
basis  for  the  prices  which  farmers 
receive  for  milk  in  a  number  ot 
other  uses.  Fluid  milk  is  often  sold 
on  the  basis  of  its  butterfat  conten  . 
Surplus  milk  in  a  nunriber  of  mar- 
kets whether  intended  for  ice  cream 
fluid  cream,  cheese,  concentrated 
milk,  or  for  butter  production  Itself^ 

is  often  sold  on  t»^^,  ^^^^'^   /  whole 
content  and  central   market  whole 


foods  are  low  m  v..... - 

sensus  of  these  opinions  is    hat  the  ^—-^^^ 

logical  attitude  t"^"--^?  ,^"""  ^""^  Butter   and    butterfat.   as   one   of 

butter  substitutes  would  Ije     °  en^  f  "j^^^^^       ^j^^ts   involved   in   the 


,o    use    a    cheaper    product    dine      "°"„  ,  ,he  cash  income  from      P"»"'\,„d    oleomargarine    m    I9i4 

expense  of  real  food  value  and  he.l.l.      TO  perc^_^  ,  ^u','"    '"^^i^^ely  348  million  do  - 


promotion 

Dairying  Fits  Our  Economy 

Dairying  should  be  an  important 
part  of  almost  every  farm  program 
where   climate   and    feed   conditions 
Tre    avorable.     The  logical   reasons 
?or  this  are  almost  too  numerous  to 
mention.        U    furnishes    the    farm 
Sy    with    a   cheap   but   valuable 
supply    of    food.       Dairying    fits    in 
Zar'kably    well    with    alrnc^t    any 
other   type  of  farming.       I  he  dairy 
clw  is  the   most  efficient  converter 
Twaste  products  and  feed  into  hu- 
man food  of  either  the  hog.  the  steer^ 
or    the   sheep.      Dairying   gives    the 
farmer  a   steady  source  of  cash  in- 
come   the    year    round.       Dairying 
heh>s    materially     to    conserve      he 
f^rJuity  of   farm   lands  throughj^^e 
possible  use  of  manure,  etc..  because 
U  encourages  rotations.  >nterm.tjen 
pasturage,  and  cover  crops.     Dairy 


this  rate  the  cash  income  of  these 
larmers  from  sales  of  butterfat  to  be 
used  in  butter  was  approximately 
$313  500,000.  In  addition,  the  de- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates 
That  524.080.000  pounds  of  farm 
butter  was  made  m   1934    and  th^_ 

approximately  one-fourth  of  this 
amount  was  sold.  The  average  price 
received  was  22.7  cents  per  pound 

Cash  income  ^^--^  J^l^c^j^^m 
therefore,  was  around  $Zy./W.uuvi 
The  cash  income  from  butter  and 
from  butterfat  for  use  in  butter  in 
193^  totalled  $343,250,000  last  year. 
The  net  cash  income  interest  or 
equity  of  various  producer  groups 
in  the  butter  -  oleomargarine  or 
•spread  for  bread-  market  IS  shown 

in  the  accompanying  table.  1  he 
data  in  this  table  also  show  very 
conclusively  the  by-P-duct  na  ure 
of  the  domestic  fats  and  oils  other 
than  butterfat.  particularly  with 
reference  to  this  problem. 

The  farm  cash  income  from  farm 
products  used  in  the  manufacture  of 

butter    and    oleomargarine    in    l^^ 
was  approximately  348  million  do  - 
lars.     Over  343  million  o^  ^8.6  per 
cent  of  this  amount  was  fr<""  .^uUer 
and  butterfat.    The  interest  of  o  her 


U  percent  oi  m^  ^"''■-  V-  ^^i^,;, 
such  farm  products.  This  analy  s 
however,  includes  all  fats  and  oils 
whether    used    in    soap,    l^-^^^    W^ 

compounds,    paints.    °l'^°"?'^!f  "^*^„      and  butierra..     .  .■ .        . 

butter,   or   any   other   product.      An  .^  ^^^^  question  is  very 

iTtempt  was  made  in  articles  carr^^^^^        m^l 'in   Comparison.         J^^P;;"\l^^ 
in  the  January  and  February  issues  ..^^^     ^  ^ooks    at     Ihc 

of  the  Rkv.ew  to  relate  CO  tonsj^ed     ^^^^^^  ,,,  puturc. 

oil  and  beef  and  hog  fats  directly  to 

..  .  J  »w.»  Cash  Inconne  from 

C..h  .nco..e  ..  F.r-r. '.«- t;';n:?u^:«"o*l^»""'"'"  ""^^  "» 


Commodity 

M.Ik  .    ^,  ,. 

C  otton  and  C  ottonseedt 
Cattle  and  Calves 

I  logst 

Peanuts      

.Soybeans 


Total  Cash 
Income* 

$1.114.016,(M)() 

722,ft42.(HK) 

70l.'i89.0(K) 

49^.92'>.(KK) 

29.671,000 

14.827.000 


$).076.870,O0O 

Total *  •         , 

IJn.ted  States  Department  of  AKr.cullure 
ExcMe,  A  A  A  benefu  payments 


Cash  Income  from 

Portion  Used  m 

Oleomargarme 

or  Butter 

$^^2^0.000 

J.600.000 

SOO.(MH) 

^).000 

298.000 

J.OOO 

Svis.0 11,000 


Percentage 

from 

Oleomargarine 

and  Butter 

U)  81 

0  SO 

0  071 

0  ()7< 

1  (H) 
0  02 

11.31 
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Injunction   Secured  By 
Pittsburgh  Association 

•  1      j_r J.>.,»       t\tc 


rooPERATivE    organizations    and 
.  their  members  have  been  grant- 
eT   protection     in     the     courts     on 
numerous  occasions.    One  of  special 
TntTrest    to    Inter-State   members   is 
he   action   of   Judge    Nev.n    in   the 
United     States     district     court     in 
southern  Ohio  when  he  g-nted  an 
injunction    against    a    former    m^k 
dealer  who  had  caused  several  mem- 
fa"    of  the  Dairymen's  Cooperative 

Sales  Association  of   Pittsburgh,   to 
break  their  contracts 

The  report  released  by  that  Asso 
ciation  follows  in  full: 


"  Judge  Nevin  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  Southern  Ohio  on 
F^lruary  18.  1936.  granted  a  tem- 
porary injunction  in  favor  of  the 
dairymen's  Co-operative  Sales  As^ 
socia'ion  against  ^  --";  "^'>,''f 
dealer,  the  Spring  Hill  Uairy  oi 
Galtpolis.  Ohio.  The  milk  dealer 
^  he  bill  of  complaint  was  charged 
with  inducing  and  persuading  farmer 

members     of     the     cooperative     to 
breach   their   Marketing   Agreemen 
with   the  cooperative.       1  he   Uairy 
^en's  Co-operative  Sales  Association 
presented  evidence  of  such,  sol.ci  a- 
tion    to    the    court    and    asked    for 
rZi.    Some  18  or  20  members  had 
a1  eady    breached    their    Marketing 
Agreement  and  the  Association  took 
action    to    prevent    further    inroads 
into  its  membership. 

•The  order  of  the  court  is  sweep- 
ing in  Its  decree  as  indicated  by  the 
following  quotation:     It   .s  ordered. 

udged.  and  decreed  tha  a  tem- 
porary order  issue  against  the  Sprmg 
ffill  Dairy  Company  until  a  further 
order    of    this    court    enjoining    the 


said  defendant,  the  Spirng  H.jl 
Dairy  Company.  inJucinfi,  persuad- 
....  -^*.v;r,d  or  cncoarasins  m  any 
mannc'rwhalsoeocr  or  attempting  so 
to  do,  members  of  the  Dairymen  s 
Co-operative  Sales  Association  to 
breach  their  marketing  contracts 
with  plaintiff  Association 

•The  controversy  which  develop- 
ed between  the  Dairymen  s  Co 
operative  Sales  Association  and  the 
Spring  Hill  Dairy  Company  arose 
over  the  matter  o  prices  in  the 
Huntington.  West  Virginia  market- 
ing area,  the  Spring  H.U  Dairy  and 

others  refusing  to  advance  prices  to 
producers  during  the  winter  period 
when  supplies  of  milk  were  extreme- 
ly low  and  production  costs  unusual- 

^•'The  Association  terminated  its 
contracts  with  the  dealers  and 
moved  its  milk  to  those  buyers  who 
agreed  to  pay  the  price 

••The  decision  of  Judge  Nev.n  is 
important  because  it  points  the  way 
of  producer  cooperative  associations 
to  maintain  their  contractural  rela- 
tionship with  members.  The  prac- 
iceon^he  part  of  dealers  of  inducing 

dairymen  to  breach  their  agree- 
ments with  cooperatives  and  to 
undermine  their  structure  is  com- 
mon. That  the  Federal  court  will 
not  countenance  such  action  is  indi- 
cated by  the  temporary  restraining 
order  recently  issued.  " 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Dept.,  Inter-State 
Milk    Producers'    Ass  n 

operations   of    ail    the    Inter-St.te   M  Ik 
P  oducers-   Assocafon  field   represent,, 
nves^n  connection  with  testing  wcigli.riK 
and    general    membership    work    for    the 

Butterfat  1  est8    .    ^  ■     ■  ■■         .    ;  v  .      2<) 

Plants  Investigated  (first  ha     F eb  )     If 

(second  half  f-cb.)      !» 

Calls  on  Members  , ,a 

Quality  Improvement  «.  alls 

1  lerd  Samples  1  ested        ^    ■, 
Membership  Solicitation  C  alls  •  ^ 

New  Memliers  Signed ^  ^ 

Cows  Signed      ■■■■■■: 5 

Transfers  of  Membership 

f'.ducational  Meetings ^^^^ 

Attendance      .  .     |2J^ 

Brom-Thymol  Te«t8 ^ 

Local  Meetings j  y  j 

Attendance    . jq 

Microscopic  Tests  


No  wonder  th«-re  is  a  lot  of  know- 
ledge in  the  colleges  the  freshmen 
always  bring  a  little  in  and  the 
seniors  never  take  any  away 


COOL   YOUR    MILK    TO    5  0°J°''°w«'^ 

^"aND  make   more   MONEY!  -^^ 


prices. 

An  ESCO  Cooler  is  a  good 
investment.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
from  the  very  start. 
Onejarmer  sa.ed  f^-f-  '"/""• 
month.  Another  '^ly":  /••'''« 
Milk  I'roJUn  Paid  hor  It. 

WRITE  TODAY  .  .  and  get 
FREE  Booklet.  ^  •»  »^p°;;!(^S^ 
how  you  can  MAKE  MOKt 
MONEY  from  your  milk. 

Esco  Cabinet   Company 

516  E.Biddle  St.,  Wert  Chester,  Pa 


ESCO 
NI-AGRA 


Trends  In  Iowa  Dairying 

The  volume  of  dairy  products 
produced  in  Iowa  doubled  from  NW 
to  193}.  At  the  end  of  that  period. 
Iowa  cows  were  producing  6.2  billion 
pounds  of  milk  or  6.1  percent  of  the 
United  States  output  annually. 

Factors  responsible  for  this  tre- 
mendous increase  are:  (a)  Reduced 
foreign  demand  for  alternative  Corn 
Belt  products  from  1920  to  1930  and 
(b)  a  reduction  of  both  foreign  and 
domestic  demand  f°r  °^»^^'',,^  °';" 
Belt  products  since  1930.  Also  to 
be  considered  is  the  fact  that  the 
dairy  industry  is  much  more  flexible 
in  Iowa  than  in  other  states. 

Since  the  spring  of   1933  a  whole 
scries   of    new    influences    has   corne 
into  operation  tending  to  check  the 
growth    of    dairying    in    this    state. 
Some  of  these  will  be  only  temporary 
Others  will  have  a  more  permanent 
effect,  tending  to  cause  Iowa  farmers 
to  abandon  milking  their  beef  cows. 
Abstract  from    Bulletin    8338.   lowa 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

A  hen  doesn'  quit  scratching  just 
because  the  worms  are  scarce. 


^-^f^illi^'^ 


111/, 
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Moistening  Hay  in 
Mow  Has  Advantages 

Irank  Dummer.  York  county 
dairyman,  was  bothered  by  the 
shattering  and  loss  of  leaves  in 
feeding  alfalfa  hay. 

He  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  a 
hose  with  a  spray  nozzle  into  t he 
mow  and  after   throwing  down   the 

I     .•„  I I  ,v(  U»x,  he  snravs  th<'  top 

orthe'mowT'  When  this  top  is  taken 
off  the  next  day  the  hay  is  st.  1  tough 
enough  to  hold  its  leaves  and  handle 

like  new  hay.  1        1     1 

Furthermore,      it      has     absorbed 
enough  moisture  so  that  it  is  much 
more  palatable.     The  cows  cat  more 
of   it.  leave  very  few  of  the  stems, 
and    do    not    throw    it    out    ol    the 
mangers  so  much.      In   making   the 
change  from  second   cutting  altalta 
to  much  coarser  first  cutting  which 
has  been  moistened  in  this  way  there 
was   a   much   smaller   drop   in   milk 
production    than    is    usually    to    be 
expected. 

Good  Bulls  Are  Important 

"He  lost  his  shirt  and  all"  is  the 
heading  on  Cow  Testing  Studies  No. 
106  issued  recently  by  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  I.xtension  Ser- 
vice. 

This  article  then  goes  on  to  say 
"And  a  bull  did  it.  Not  by  a  direct 
hit  but  by  ruining  his  dairy  herd. 
Let's  have  a  look  at  the  record  his 
herd  average  for  1926  milk  6387 
pounds,  fat  339  POunds;  his  herd 
average  for  1929.  milk  5228  pounds, 
fat  260  pounds. 

"These  are  actual  figures  taken 
from  a  Jersey  herd  in  this  State. 

"A  dairyman  cannot  be  too  carelul 
when  it  comes  time  to  select  a  new 
herd  sire.  Just  a  purebred  bull  from 
a  good  cow  is  not  enough. 


cultivation,  have  lost  all  or  most  o 
the  top-soil:  on  other  millions  ol 
acres  erosion  is  getting  under  wuy. 
so  that  good  farm  land  is  being 
destroyed  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
1  ()().()()()  acres  a  year.  . 

"The  world  is  strewn  with  rums  ol 
once  flourishing  civilizations  destroy- 
ed by  erosion,  particularly  m  .Syria. 
Turkey,  and  China,  but  these  ands 
were  cultivated  for  thousands  ol 
years  before  ai)andonnient  was  nec- 
essary." 


U.  S.  Excels  In  Wasting  Soil 

"The  most  colossal  achievement  in 
soil  wastage  the  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed in  as  short  a  time,  is  the  way 
in  which  H.  H.  Bennett  of  the  Soil 
l-.rosion  Service.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  character- 
izes soil  erosion  losses  in  this  coun- 
try "Although  three  centuries  have 
passed  since  the  first  successful 
colonization,  much  of  our  ruined 
land  has  known  the  plow  for  scarcely 
more  than  a  generation.' 

A  Nation-wide  survey  by  the  ."^ou 
Erosion  Service  shows  that  approxi- 
mately 50  million  acres  of  once 
fertile  land  have  been  ruined  tor 
practical  crop  use  by  erosion,  with 
another  50  million  acres  in  almost 
as  bad  condition.  I  his  100  million 
acres  is  equal  to  625.000  farms  of  160 

acres  each. 

Another    125    million    acres,    says 
Mr.  Bennett,  most  of  it  still  under 


WILSON 

— Only  Convertible 
Milk  Cabinet 

A  patented  cabinet  designed  for 
Dry-Stored  Ice,  Wet  Stored  Ice.  or 
Any  Mechanical  Unit.       

:         ..,-     -T-rr 
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Cow's  Freshening  Season 
Has  No  Economic  Import 

A  study  of  more  than  I  1 ,00() 
cows  tested  through  dairy  herd 
improvement  association  work  in 
New  Jersey  during  a  four-year  period 
indicates  that  the  time  of  freshening 
has  very  little  effect  on  the  total 
yearly  production  of  a  cow.  tinds 
F  A  Gauntt.  extension  dairyman 
at  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agri- 
culture. Rutgers  University 

"The  2  476  cows  that  freshened 
in  the  summer  averaged  313  pounds 
of  butterfat  each  year,  while  the 
2  796  cows  that  freshened  in  winter 
averaged  324  pounds  only  eleven 
pounds  more  than  those  w  uch 
freshened  during  summer  months 
Mr.    Gauntt    reports.  l'^,,^.'*"^ 

cows  that  freshened  in  the  fall  had 
exactly  the  same  number  of  pounds 
of  fat  as  those  freshemng  in  the 
winter,  while  the  2.455  cows  freshen- 
ing in  the  spring  averaged  3Z1 
pounds  of  fat.  r      1         . 

"So  far  as  profit  over  feed  cost 
was  concerned  those  freshening  in 
the  fcdl  and  summer  averaged  $no 
each  while  those  freshening  in  the 
spring  and  winter  averaged  approxi- 
mately $166.  The  greatest  differ- 
ence in  profit  between  the  various 
seasons  was  only  $8.  and  the  great- 
est   difference    in    fat    was    only    I  I 

pounds.  ,     I     .  „f 

"Many   have  argued   that  one  ol 
the  reasons  why  it  cost  New  Jersey 
dairymen    so    much    to    make    milk 
was    that    they    had    to    have    cows 
freshening  at  all   limes  of   the  year 
and   that   this   is  an  expensive   pro- 
gram so  far  as  production  and  proht 
is  concerned.      These   figures   rather 
definitely  refute  this  argument  and 
show  that  on  the  average  cows  wi  1 
produce   a   normal   amount   of    both 
milk  and  fat  regardless  of  the  fresh- 
ening  date. 


Alas  and  Alack! 

Their  meeting  was  so  sudden 
Their  parting  was  so  sad; 
She  gave  her  life  so  meekly, 
'Twas  the  only  life  she  had 
And  down  beneath  the  willow 
She  sleeps  so  peaceful  now; 
'Cause  that's  what  always  happens 
When  a  fast  train  meets  a  cow. 


St..,.,.,,-  Calu.ul  400  II..  ,.„u,  U'Is'.lol 
,/./(/.r  W.i/.v  ,.„ilii,iur  ,,m,w.ihU-  or  „.» 
.r/,.n„;,'    >.  iM    ff    "r   m,;ll.l>u..ll  ukiI. 

TIIK    Wilson    Hiv    Slurage    Cal.inct 
oM.ls   .nilU    lasti-r  aiul   clicipcr   by 
st..ri.>g  ice  in  .i  cum|...rtnKnt  ..part  trum 
nnlU  an.l   uatc-r  and   kcipini;  it  m  lull 
.M..1      o.nstanl     c.i.t.u  t      vmHi      «;.'»<;'• 
o.nt.nncr,    l-.V    [...tcntcl    .  nnstruction. 
Uf.novini,'     ivntr-.l      w..t.T     o'VV"?''' 
rn.ikcs  oil.i.u-t   instantly   ..vailaMe   t..r 
vsi-t  stor.iBC  will,  iic  <>.•  .mv  n.ccliainial 
,„„t.     No  otliur  i.il.inot  c-.m  Ik-  hm'IiI.v 
converted    lor    tlicsc    uses.       No   "tlier 
cal.inct    li.is    "Dry    Zero"    Misnlat.on; 
.ioul.le-locUcd    Ic.k    prool    seams;    live 
rul.l.er  g.isket   an.l    positive   lid   damp 
lor    high    noi.-condnctivil.v    -I    "'"tsi.U- 
he..t;   Irame  ol   Tide   Water   Red  C.v- 
oress;  etc.   Write  todav  for  Inlormati-.n. 
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S.WKS     time     and 
njoney  \erti- 

Coil".    revolution. ir.v 
new  cooling  coil.   Ills      '"[^j'J 
in  l>.ick  ol  anv  c.dfi- 
net,  cools  milk  taster, 
more  tiioroughl.v,  l)v 
inducing  natural  wa- 
ter circidation.    Only 
.'>'  to  7"  vari.ition  ol 
top  ami   l>otlom    wa- 
ter temiK-rat  u  re,  more 
room  lor  cms;  allovvs 
easv  cloning  ol  t-.nk;  coils  d<.  not  icc 
|,rem..tnrelv.      This  p.itented   cod  can 
i.e    used     with    any    compressor    unit 
Write  lor  all  the  lads  and  .dso  Imd  "ut 
.,|,ont      the     sens..tional     new      \\ ''s"" 
■•R.ipid-Cooler    Agil.itor        c.x.ls    nulk 
lioni  •».".    to  .'.()    in  4r>  mnuites  at  a  cost 
ot  lint    I  t  per  d.iv. 

DFAI  EKS:  It  pavM  tn  well  a  milk  cooler  Itne 
Z,ilh  real  feature..      Write  for  prnp...,l. or,. 

WILSON  CABINET  CORP. 

116  Main  St.  Smyrna,  Del. 

If  all  students  who  sleep  in  class 
were  laid  end  to  end  they  would  be 
more  comfortable. 

Add  definitions:  A  pessimist  is 
a  colored  man  in  a  dark  room  looking 
for  a  black  cat  that  isn't  there. 

College  is  just  a  washing  machine; 
you  get  out  of  it  just  what  you  put 
in  it     but  you'd  never  recognize  it. 
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Higher  Production  Expected 


April.  1936 


^  ^1)1)  a  little  H-K 
l'ov»<ler  to  Hater  .  .  • 
and  you  have  the  hiieM, 
iiioHt  depeiidahle,  most 
inexpensive  ehlorine 
sl.rilizer  you  can  buy. 
B-K   kilU  gern«»  m- 
Hiantly  on  eontatt  .  .  • 
kee|m'uleni*ils   in   fn"' 
,„ndilion...ihai.|.roved 
hv  health  aulhorilie« 
aiul  milk  plants  every- 
v»here.  Dont  wait- 
buy  BK  P.>w.ler  from 
vour  local  dealer  al 
once!  Direilion  bo.ik 
with  every  boUle. 
GENERAL  LABORATORIES  DIV. 
Penn$rliania  Salt  Mfg.  Co. 

_..  ,  „,.|.  Phlludelphl..  P»- 

Vltlrnrr  Hl«l!- 


Yes!  We 

have  solved  printing  problems 
for  others. 

What  are  yours  ? 

The  quality  of  our  printing  is 
apparent  when  you  get  the  job^ 
The  economy  is  apparent  when 
you  get  the  btll. 

Horace  F.  Temple 

INCORPORATED 
WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


Farmers'  Exchange 

STu".:  ..■;".  word  C„h  w,.ho,d.. 


Electrified  Fence^ 

FXECTRTfTED     IENCES     r«luce 
.- U^ifr^rv   or   Dowef 


For  S...^-c.n   E.  F.CrTK.C  M.LK  COOLER 
V     C.  Hersh.  Green  l^    P'" 


"Uncle,   you're  not   married,   are 

"No.  dear.  , 

-Then   who   tells   you    what    you 

ought  not  to  do>" 


MILK   PRODUCTION    m   the   Phila- 
delphia area  appears  to  be  at 
about  the  same  level  as  a  year  ago 
S  a  combination  of  factors  md.- 
cating   a   heavier   than   nuiu.a.   k-- 
ducllon  during  the  next  few  mo"  h. 
Dominant    among    these    factors    >. 
the  warm  March  weather  with  plen 
y    of    soil    moisture    which    should 
•       1   »»  ora^s      Th  s  should  make 
"r      In'addition'   the   extretnely 
bw  production  of  last  fall  is  hkely 
to  be  followed  by  higher  than  normal 
production,  especially   y.  ^^^ff^J^ 
uemes  may  be  influenced  by  delayed 

^^^R'eXfs  of  milk  at  Philadelphia 
were  about  the  same  during  the  hrst 
Tour  weeks  of  March  as  a  year  ago^ 
Contrasted  to  this,  receipts  of  crearn 
we"e  22.6  percent  less  during  he 
S  four  we^ks  of  March  than  m  the 

corresponding    period   ot    'J^/^'    ,.^. 

these  cream  receipts  which  totaled 
17  306  40-quart  cans  of  40  percent 

cream     11943    cans   or   69   Percent 

rame  from  outside  the  milk  shed^ 
Cream  prices  have  held  up  very 
well  being  quoted  at  about  $lt).5U 
;:;    cfn    Lrlng    the    last    week    of 

"^BuUer  prices  have  shown  a  season- 
al decline  during  March,  dropping 
frregularly  from  34'/,  cents  on  March 
4  to  30  cents  on  March  31   tor  ^l 

'-;;wt^2"r6\en7s^^B:- 

r^gl^  ZJ{  »howe^,    some    d. 

:;rge'rsS^9,"S)fp'ni^'op 

March  I  and  judging  ^V  -por  s 
covering  the  principal  markets  there 
was  a  substantial  decrease  during 
Th 'month.  Supplies  are  still  slightly 
areater  than  a  year  ago.  , 

ime  butter  was  bought  by  the 
AAA  for  relief  distribution  in  the 
flood  area.  Production  as  reported 
£y  Und  OLakes  was  19.3  percen 
greater  than  a  year  ago.  Other 
Iroups  reported  smaller  production 
or  only  slight  increases. 

Cheese  prices  l-ve  been  lower 
dropping  about  three-fourths  cent 
aTund  during  the  month  and 
about  four  cents  from  the  winter  s 
high.  Storage  supplies  were  about 
13  4  percent  more  on  March  1  than 
a  year  earlier  and  about  24  percent 
over  the  5-year  average. 

Milk  production  per  cow  is  well 
above  a  year  ago.  the  United  States 

report    showing    a    6.2    percent    in- 
crease     Number  of  cows  decreased 

^'rre'poTfrom  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dated 
March  19.  states.  Increased  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products  is  in  pros- 
pect this  spring  since  the  relationship 
between   prices  of   feeds  and  dairy 


products  is  favorable  for  dairy  pro- 

duction."  ,   iv4„_-i,   30, 

Another   report  dated   March    5 
states    "The  farm  price  index  drop- 
'.iTfrom    109    to    1 04, during  ^the 
'rr^onth  ended   March    '^;   ^'p'^^. 

veal  calves,  tobacco,  and  truck  crops 
vcai  wai  ndex     IS     tour 

are  reported.  1  he  '"J^''  ,  ,  :^ 
points  lower  than  on  March  n 
year  ago. 


Wisconsin  Production  Is  Up 

Milk   production   in   Wisconsin   is 
.ep'^rted^s    10    percent    higlu^r   per 

li^clw   •s%r;r;fe°nt   higher   and 

?kere  Tre    5  6    percent    more    cows. 
V'hiTincTeased  production  IS  due  to 

considerable  extent  to  lower  ^^ed 
nrices  One  hundred  pounds  ol  milk 
^ould  buy  143  pounds  of  feed  in 
February  as  compared  to  only  83 
pounds  a  year  ago. 

The  average  Wisconsin  "^'''^  P/'^^ 
was  $1  31  per  hundred  pounds  in 
February  which  is  6  cents  more 
than  a  year  earlier  but  10  cents  less 
han  -'December.  J^-  f-P,-- 
due  entirely  to  the  drop  '"  '^J^'^»^ 
prices.  Milk  for  cheese  brought  $U» 
per  hundred  pounds  in  February 
For  butter.   $1.33:   for  condensaries. 

$1.64;  and  for  fluid  use.         '«. 

• 

Prices  Paid  Producers 
On  Other  Markets 

C/as5     /     price     3.5%     m.7/(    V 
March.    Wci.Hcd   Accra,c   pr.cc  /or 

January  (J)  or  f^'^^^^^^^'  York 
irices  f.o.b.  city  except  New  YorK 
%ice  applies  to  201-210  m,/c  zone. 


Market 


ctwU     80% . 
Iniormation 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

New  York  City 

Baltimore 

Washington 

Detroit 

\  iartford 

Milwaukee 

Boston 

Providence 

St   Paul 

February  Prices 
Des  Moines 
Louisville 
.Seattle 


Class 

1 
Price 

$2.50 
238 
2445 
•2.J8 
•2.78 
2.48 
2  94 
2.05 
329 
321 
1.95 


Retail 
Price 

II 
II 
li 
12 

12 
13 
10 
H 
13 
10 


Average 

Weighted 

Price 


$1.91 
1.92 


J 


2  09 

2517 

1.88 


2.00 
2.18 
1.904 


12 
10 


•Blended  price  of  fluid  milk  and 


2.876  1- 


177     K 

I  82     F 

I  482  F 

fluid  cream. 


When  inquiriijg  about  products 
advertised  on  these  pages  say  n 
your  letter  "as  advertised  m  t he 
Lter-Statk  Mii-K  Prodi.cf.rs  Re- 
view." 


Regulated    Production 

((  ..Mtinuril   tioiM   pan'  7) 

common  end.  What  great  satisfac- 
tion usually  comes  out  of  such  a<:tiy- 
ilios!  One  needs  help;  others  gladly 
go  together  and  give  the  needed 
assistance,  and  with  what  joy!  Why 
can  not  farmers  unite  efforts  and 
stand  together  similarly  for  other 
causes  of  common  good> 

When     farmers     unitedly     desire 
solution  for  their  problems,  solutions 
will    be    possible.       United    effort    is 
the  important  necessity.     In  united 
effort,  of  course,  personal  rights  and 
independent    self-will    must    submit 
to  general  welfare.    Personal  opinion 
must  give  way  to  general  principle. 
Wisely  regulated  farm  production 
must  be  guided  by  wise,  honest  and 
intelligent  leadership.     United  effort 
can    secure    that    leadership.       Men 
trained     in    a     knowledge    of    tarm 
problems  as  related  to  world  condi- 
tions do  exis.  and  can  be  found  and 
employed.    Governments  help  much 
in   gathering   facts   and   distributing 
information  on  farm  conditions  and 
farm    problems.       More    and    more 
are  governments  aiding  and  fostering 
group  movements  of  farmers.      1  his 
leadership   of   such   group   activities 
is  quite  helpful  and  instructive  but 
the  ideal  solution  to  farm  problems 
is  ♦'united  activity  by  the  fann- 
ers, solving  the  problems  of  the 
farmers,    for   the   benefit   of   all 
the  people." 


More  than  half  of  all  the  farmers' 
marketing  organizations  recorded 
were  formed  during  the  10  years 
from  1914  to  I92i  the  period  of 
greatest  organization  activity.  he- 
peak  for  a  single  year  was  reached 
in  1920  when  1.779  new  associations 
were  set  up. 

There's  plenty  of  room  at  the  top 
because  there's  such  a  crowd  at  the 
bottom. 


Soil  Conservation  Act 
Offers  Help  to  Dairymen 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Federal 
Soil  Conservation  Act.  practically 
every  dairy  farmer  in  the  United 
States  is  eligible  if  he  desires  to 
secure  some  kind  of  payment  for  his 
farm  practices. 

The  administration  of  the  Act  is 
to  he  carried  out  on   a  state   basis. 
Certain    funds    will    be    allocated    to 
each   state.      The    responsibility    for 
administration  will  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture   under    the   direction   oi 
the    State    Director    of    Extension 
Associated    with    the    Director    will 
be    a    small    committee    of    farmers. 
In   each   county,    there    is    to    be    a 
county  committee  which  will  cooper- 
ate with  the  county  agents. 

The  extent  to  which  dairy  farmers 
can  secure  payments  may  depend 
upon  state  and  local  interpretations 
of  the  regulations. 

It  is  urged,  therefore,  that  all 
dairy  organizations  and  local  dairy 
leaders  take  steps  to  insure  dairy 
representation  upon  all  state  and 
county  committees. 


World's  c)u:ipcst.  most 
cfficlivi-  livestock  fence. 
Contriilkr  pluKK«l  '"to 
lu'.ht  socket  or  battery 
^;l've3  wire  harmless  kick. 
I.ivestiK-k  won't  ko  over 
or  under  it.  Wc  prove  it. 


r:-; 


'-.j: 


SAVE    80%    IN 
FENCING  COST 

S:ivr     win-.     Save     po-.is.    u  J-       „,i?«iT"S..i.it 
»taki-s.  No  Ratrs.  u>e  sn:<|>.  No    rnMTROlLER 

monlhly  lor  tl.clricily  (or  one      ^J^T-.i"-  oy 
lo2(Klacr.s.  :tO<l:.ytiial.  OH  BATTERT 

ASK   FOR  FREE   DEMONSTRATION 

Obtain  FREE  CATALOG  from 
John  W.  WoU,  Newtown,  Pa. 


Gardening   Again  ? 

(Continued  Irom  page  B) 

and  worthy  of  the  Award  of  Merit,  while 
five  others  were  Kivcn  special  mention  M 
,8  of  interest  that  it  has  taken  ten  years  ol 
selection  before  the    qualities    desired     are 

"""jhe  outstanding  one  is  a  radish  known  as 
the  -Comet"  and  brought  out  by  a  I  lolland 
firm  This  same  firm  produced  a  new  pea  ol 
special  interest  to  canners.  to  be  known  as 
the  "confidence",  but  it  is  of  interest  to  the 
home  gardener  where  earhness  is  sought 

Kohl  rabi  has  never  been  as  popular  in 
this  country  as  it  deserves  It  is  a  delicious 
vegetable  when  properly  harvested  and  pre^ 
pared.  In  shape  it  resembles  the  turnip  (but 
grows  on  top  of  the  ground)  with  a  flavor 
between  turnip  and  cauliflower,  but  yet  all 
Its  own.  Another  I  lolland  firm  gives  a 
variety   to  be  known  as  the     Triumph  ol 

Prague."  ,      ..^,    i  .  _ 

A  new  sweet  corn  known  as  the  Golden 
Colonel"  combming  best  qualities  of  the 
(;olden  Bantam  and  Country  Cenllenrian 
has  come  after  ten  years  of  steady  effort  in 

selection.  .    i  ■  l 

Parsley,  rich  in  much  needed  iron,  has  a 
new  variety  to  be  known  as  '  Paramount 
it  IS  triple  curled  and  reported  to  grow 
about  a  foot  high,  and  the  tips  do  not  browii 
Two  more  of  the  seven  given  the  All- 
American  Award  of  Merit"  is  a  beet  known 
as  the  "Asgrow  Canner"  and  a  new  tomato 
"Burpee's  Globe"  with  a  pinkish  skm  and 
small  seed  cavities  . 

Among  the  seeds  with     special  mention 
we  find  the  new  tomato  developed  in  our 
own    section,    at    the    Pennsylvania    htate 
College   and    to    be    known    as      Fletchers 
Special  ".    which   gives   promise   of   being   a 

hne  kind. 

Why  a  garden?  Yes.  beauty,  economy, 
satisfaction  and  something  even  bigger 
Will  you  write  and  tell  me  what  it  is> 


Quality  First 


Eliminate  costly  milk  rejections  this  summer 
by  installing  a  dependable  milk  cooler 
now.  In  choosing  this  equipment  protect 
your  own  interest  by  insisting  upon  a 
Victor  Cabinet  the  quality  built  cooler 
and  be  sure  of  getting  the  best. 

A  postal  card  will  bring  further  particulars 
without  obligation  so  why  not  write  us 
today. 

VICTOR  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

HAGERSTOWN,  MD 


5"   CREAM  OF  THE   CRoV 
S  Midium    Ki-il  Clover  .  j.^, 

SC  NUniifolh    Red    Cloxrr     J 
'"  Northern  (Jrown  Allalla 
^  .  .  .  .1 .11.. 


(".uv. 
Veri' 
tied 


_  ( iriinin   AHulla 

X  lano      Alxikr  

SWliiu-    Hio-soni  Swei'l   t.lover - 

5  K.cl.ancd    limn.l,>    'MJM'.   pure 
i    limolh>   A   Al-ikc    (20-.   AlMke. 
5  Wen    Brunch  SwitP-take.  (.-rn   . 
<A  Hit    ^  ill'iw    SweipMakci   l-orn  _  . 

a  \  iritinia  (;ri.wn  Kurcka  Corn 

5  ImproM'd    I  lamint    Corn 

CCornill    No     11    Corn 

S  Alherla    Seed    OaH 

£  '    Kow    Alpha  Barle>       .   .__ 

Sprin«    Wheal      Marquia    Type.-.. 

g  Canadian   licld   l'ea»  

■  Soy    lUan..   Black  ^^  ilton 

%  Soy     Bianv    Munchii      — 

<^  RicUaned    Red     lop  

5C.,rnill    1'aM.ire    Mixture 

S  Wint..r    llairv    Vetch 

a  Sudan    (Jra".     RecUnned 


,o^nit   Bottom  Prices] 

$i.v.sn 

14.10 
11.70 
13.no 

14.70 

.^.<*0 

2.(HI 

4.00 

2.7!^ 

.^.IM) 

.^.00 

2.00 

2.2S 

1.00 

I.IS 

2.2.S 

2.W 

J. 90 

1.7.S 

.11 

.20 

.05 


Per  lb. 

I'er  Ih. 
I'er  lb. 
I'er  lb 


Great  wits  say  a  lot  in  a  few 
words  small  wits  talk  much  and 
say  nothing. 
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SdHMETCALF'S 

BOX    J  CHITTENANGO.  N.  Y 

mHmoKiMedicc([ed\ 
'Teat  DitATORSI 

The  only  to/l  mr/atf  dilators.  Fit 
Urte  or  siiiiU  teats,  do  not  over- 
stretch or  tear.  Dr.  Niylor  dilators 
are  sterilized,  medicated,  saturated 
with  healini  ointment.  They  carry 
the  medication  INTO  teat  cans  . 
keep  teat  OPEN  while  tissues  heal. 
Safe  and  dependable  for  Spider, 
Scab  Teats.  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats.  Obstructions.  Accept  only 
genuine  Dr.  Naylor  dilators. 
LARGE  PKG.  (48  Dilators)  $1.00 
TRIAL  PKG.    (18  Dilators)  .50 

Ask  dealer  or  write  for  folder  of  other  Dr. 

Naylor  Dependable  Veterinary  Products. 

H.  W.  NAYUOR  CO.      MORRI*.  N.  V. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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Cooperative  Institute 
r.oes  to  Illinois 

The  twelfth  annual  sessions  of  the 
»  n    Institute  of   Cooperation 

Xrheialune    ,3  to    .9  at  the 

7'L.r.\tv  of  Illinois.  Urbana.  ac- 
ceding to  Charles  W.  nouua... 
secretary.  ^^^^      ^^e 

^"^^°biects  to  be  studied  at  this 
many  subjects  to  ^^    ^^^^^^ 

.'traveling  ""'^^[f^^^^  according  to 
business  ^-^Sf'f'he  effect  upon  co- 
"^^Tve^orga^izations  of  the  ad- 
operative    o^*  ,         ;        practices   re- 

changing. status  ""^erj^h 

-?^"'nrslid    ''the  "till  be'the 
'''"'isearc'ng  analysis  of  all  phases 

T.^rative  association  activities, 
of  cooperative  a  devoted  to 

iratWrpu-chasin,.  and  e,g,  and 

""-r was  .he  .-^f^ll'Z-Z 
y"''  P™[l  be  devoted  to  problems 
'"Tssuw  n  which  all  cooperatives 
i^erested.  Followmg  the  general 
aremterestea  „,    „,ll    be 

■"" '"over    to    mtensive    seCon. 
C.r  .or  each  o.  the  «vera. 

rrwrn^fTrumber"  o.  specal 
there  wm  "  .j^dfic  problems,  as 
wel  «  S"  P  -Ss  for  vocational 
.  !  !.„  teachers,  county  agents. 
tirXiluc.    the    farm    cred.t 

'*?rin"i1utTs'an  educational 

.^.emrise   Holman  pointed  out,  and 
enterprise.      ^        ;„  .etivilies  to 

»?  ""'"^herins  and  dissemination  of 
£.wledge  and  'esearch  result,  con- 
T„a  the  cooperative  movement, 
cerning  '"«"?;,  ,l,e  .uthoritative 
"  "  'Tn'SfieW  It  does  not  pass 
SSions^or'^take    action     upon 

"-''^SBnrar^"- 

?r^     the    Institute    attendance    has 

^'   n   i n  eleven  years  from  a   few 

f°  Ad  to  as  many  as  2000  persons. 

hundred  to  as  i"any  j^  ^ 

S::^ortre-;:--toTc: 

ment. 

It  is  iust  as  impossible  to  keep  a 

-'l¥rTio"u«strt 

hold  a  f^rst  class  job. 


Thoroughly  test- 
e<l   on   the  most 
successful    dairy 
farms       in     this 
section. 


^-  Built  Especially  for 

Milk  Cooling 


High  power.  heav:5a^^«^-j:jPS':;-i«.'    App^o::^ 
r„-a'i"p^S*b7l'aitn;cabl..et  n,aUers. 


ELECTRIC 
DRIVE 


GASOLINE         1/      to     15     H.P. 

ORl^"^  StLoSLV  BV  »."■""»-"  »"'^"';  " 

•  KimXTANTIAl.  SAVINGS! 

For  catalog.,  lo»l  J-l-  .an.,.,  or  en«in..na.  J...  wni 


MERCHANT6.EVANS  COMPANY 


Fow  Can  Depend  Upon  ►  ►  ► 

Milk  Producers  Review 

^^A  Advertising 


^^  and  insure  your      ^^^^^^^H 

Increase  your  .•".  k  P^hls  .  .  •  a  ^^^     ^^^^mmm 

self  against  reiected  milk  •^-  :  "J  j^  . 
of  properly  cooling  VO^^-^^^o'^^^y'" MAKERS 
ESCO   Milk   Coolers   are   rvw^ inl- 
and soon  pay  for  Hie-"*';!;"-^,  ..p^..  ^scO^ 

Milk  CooUrs  provide  dry 

storage  for  ice.    You  con  , 

control   your  temperature 

and   the   amount    ot    ice 

you  use. 

-Model  "R"  ESCO  Ice 
Milk  Coolers  ..  .a   ei» 

expensive    line    that    i» 
alio    popular.       Cool. 

your     milU     •^'i^i,^    and  durable, 
little     cost  .  .  .  efficient  a  ^ 

'"    xii  A  V  Get  FREE  booklet. 

WRITE  TODAY     . -^.^^  !^.  .  p  a  kJV 

ESCO    CABINET  COMPANr 

522  EAST  BIDDLE   STREET      ^^TT^^^TI^^ 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

^SCO  ,S  THE  ORiGiNAL  PATENTED  M.LK  COOLER 
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Volume 


v«» 


